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STVAJTS RAU) UPON SURAT TN 166*. 

Ur WILLIAM FOSTER, C.LE. 

( Continual from I ’t/I, L, p. 321.) 

II. 

Th<> Du tcli factory was in thn aoathcm part of the city. 7 ciot fur from the emit [a. 
Tliey had occupied it aincr 161U. previous to which it had been rented by ilia English 
(facto# /itowd-y, A’ttml. Vol. 84, Port 1. W. 60), The Direct? ur, Dink von Adriohem, 
harl nl hie dinpotal 0 for smaller number of EuropnunB than Oiendrn and vw compelled 
there hire to adopt u more cautious policy, standing strictly on the defensive- lie and his 
companions had* however, a very anxioua time, mainly owing to tlu danger to their build* 
iog from the conflagration that raged around them. A fairly {on^ account of their eaperi- 
rnc« will hr found in thn Dagfi-ltaji^rr, Batavia, 1664 (p. 185), based upon iiriricw from 
Sural, written in the middle <tf March : and a mill fuller one in contained in Bagw Tram- 
tripi* (id- the India. Office), series 1, Vol. XXVII, No- 7lfM This is a Copy of the SuraL 
Factor* Diary for those eventful days ; and. as it has not hitherto appeared in English, 
n translation (etirm whnt condensed) is given below, the origami spelling in Lhe vnm of 
namr-s of jicrsoiui and places being adhered to, hut the ihvtes being altered from Now to Old 
Style, to correspond with those in the English narratives. 

■* f, Jamwrtj {TufisJaifJs Abo# ninn o'clock Ln the morning* while wo wore 
bunv over the iintoading of tbc r^imt tiding* that the Governor, Ann it i- 

ohflO. hud been advi^J front G^ndivie that last nights had suddenly arrived 
iLcre o gnjat oomniandrTi vho refused to disclose hie name hut. deelnml that 
ho was the Emperorservant and was hound for iVniiidabath. He had -with 
him a force of eighl ** ten thousand soldiers, horee and font, and from the talk 
of hiB own men it gleaned that he tvio the redoubtable Sivagic. We {Said 
little attoffdion to the mumur * but. seen ihe intdligmtcc waft confirmed, and 
many of the inhabitants began to flee, after hastily collecting lheir bdnngmgs. 

it The Lhir^tiur was told lhfit the English President bad silked Lise Governor 
pcfml&sien to withdraw to Swully.* but the latter had angrily refund* mying 
that if the English nod the Dutch forsook the City at Ihia rrisifi qq one would 
remain, This continuance of bud nefts made m anxious. especially aa tho 
lAerdam't cargo wan for the mopt part in the Company's warehouMu, The 

1 J Ia tho cecrtioof thli diviji mi [tip fEa/*A Khdn tfraklo ] p bihmd th# ENWvipc-1 rtr*vt F * a I ] m ■ iVafatfifilR 
or Dw*ch bulMf&gs thi&ii lh* fibe Lhittb Lwige or factory* tot long the t*si built mil huHhi 

eat bow* «n Surni. fivtu do* iliiqA of tbo old h«»* baV« Wn flamed off. Tho only rtilten of If* former 
vplrodour are ad underground ebamtr^ ond tbo bs^ia of Lh^ fountain/—{ Uatitittr, vol. JI + 

** » tha*e£OTOt,eivwi by Valuhtya io hi* Oud tn ifiniv Ooti-I niiw (Book IT, pan II, p, 265), 

which la obviously rfwi wd tram lha **n» *ouit». 

9 Tbm »m» to h*va bt-jA no foundMtoii for thi* rmnouj. 
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Directeur dispatched the junior merchant Vollert to the customhouse, with 
orders to reship in the Haarlem the goods not yet brought to the factory and 
to bring up two srnali guns from that vessel. He also considered it advisable 
to ask permission from the Governor to send his wife and children on board for 
safety; but on going to the house of that functionary, accompanied by the 
senior merchant Abraham Hartman, he found him absent, engaged in placing 
scouts round the city, breaking down bridges (though the water channels were 
mostly dry), and placing cannon in various places ; so the message was entrus¬ 
ted to the broker Kissendas [Kisun Das]. Meanwhile the Directeur visited the 
house of the [English] President, where he found everyone busily engaged in 
putting the place in a condition for defence. 

“ On his return Kissendas communicated to him the Governor’s answer, which 
was similar to that given to the English President, except that the Governor 
had said in a desponding manner that we and the English ought to assist him 
in this extremity. Since it was his duty to protect both his own people and 
strangers, his reasons for refusing so moderate a request seemed trivial. As the 
danger appeared to be increasing, we engaged from 50 to 60 Moor soldiers to 
assist in the defence of the Company's property. We were lucky to be able to 
6ecurc these, though at more than the usual rates. With the ordinary house 
servants they made up a body of about 80 men, well armed with bow-s and arrow s, 
swords, and pikes. For greater security an express was sent to Conraedt 
Roermondt, directing him to furnish from the Leerdam 15 seamen, with 
cutlasses and muskets. Eight free Europeans offered their services ; and, w ith 
these we mustered about 40 Europeans. 

“ As the day wore on, the enemy drew nearer and the number of fugitives increased. 
The Directeur decided, in spite of the Governor’s prohibition, to send all the 
women on board the Macassar, which, with the little Amsterdam , had embarked 
the goods, and had gone, together with the Haarlem , to lie off the castle landing 
stairs. This was effected before dark, and the Captain, Pieter Willemsz, w r as ordered 
to lie in the middle of the river and watch for signals from the factory, to 
direct his departure for Swally. The Directeur now divided his force into three 
w r atches, and dispatched letters to Amadabath acquainting the Dutch there with 
what had occurred. 

“ 6 (Wednesday). In the early morning the mate of the Leerdam arrived to report 
that his boat with 15 sailors was in the river. News came that Siew’agie and his 
army were approaching Oudena [Udhna], about Dutch miles from Surat. We 
understood that the Governor, Enajetchan, had sent one of his chief servants 
thither to demand of the stranger, since he gave out that he was a servant of the 
Emperor and had been summoned by Mobctchan [Mahabat Khan] to put down 
a rising in Pattan, 10 but had been delayed on the way, that lie should not approach 
any nearer to Surat, as suspicion of his intentions had already dispeopled the 
city. This message so irritated the rebel that he sent no reply, but kept the 
bringer of it a prisoner. Two servants of the Dutch, sent to glean intelligence, 

lo In tho Dayh-RtyisUr (ut supra) the rising is stated to have been headed by Prince - Supper Secour.* 

*. Sipihr Shikoh, son of Dara Shikoh. Professor Jadunath Sarkar, in his Bistory oj Aurangzib (Vol. Ill, 
p. 28), say that ‘a false Dara Shukoh appeared in Gujrat in August, 1663 *; but the Dutch story is the 
more probable, seeing that Dara was known to be dead, whilat his son was still alive, although a prisoner. 
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were likewise seized, but they were released towards evening and returned, bringing 
newB that the invader was certainly Siwagie, for one of them had seen him before 
at Ragiapoer. 


“ About seven o’clock the sailors from the Leerdam were brought into the fac¬ 
tory, and two guns from the Macassar were placed in position. Some piece-goods 
from Broach, which were lying on the maiddn, were also carried in, without 
waiting for permission from the Governor. Messages were sent to the weavers 
and dyers to bring to the factory any cloth they had belonging to the Company 
and this they did in great haste and confusion. 

" Whilst we were thus engaged, the English President Oxenden about ten 
o’clock came marching over the green, past the castle, and then by our factory. 
He had with him a goodly number of Englishmen, as, fortunately for him, there 
were two ships from England lying at Swally, besides four or five smaller Vessels 
for local trade. He took the occasion to pay a visit to the Direeteur, and showed 
himself so full of spirit and so confident, because of his 200 Englishmen (in 
addition to the Moor sailors), that he declared himself ready to attack Sivaeie 
should he approach the English factory. 

“ 0ur Dir ecteur replied that on his part he meant to stand on the defensive and 
do nothing unless attacked, in which case he and his companions would resist to 
the death. At the close of the interview a report came that the enemy was 
approaching the gates of the city; and shortly after the President’s departure 
(about midday) this was confirmed. Thereupon the Direeteur signalled to the 
ships to depart for Swally Hole. 


“ No sooner had we closed the gates of the factory and repaired to the roof 
than we saw flames burst out with great fury in the middle of the city. Some of 
the robber’s troops made their way, quite unopposed, to the custom house 
and there found plenty of booty. The Governor, though the commander of 
1000 horse and charged with the duty of defending the city, took refuge in the 
castle, with his suite and 100 horsemen (all that he had of the aforesaid numbert) 
as the principal inhabitants had already done, though, if they had had 
the presence of mind to do so, they might, by hiring a few Moor soldiers have 
defended their houses and saved their goods. Thus the whole city was left 
as a prey to burning and pillage. The robbers, finding themselves nowhere 
opposed, had the boldness this evening to come close up to the castle, the tnins 
of which did them no harm, while inflicting considerable damage on the city 
itself. During the first watch of the night the firing continued very briskly 
The thieves could be heard all round the factory, calling to one another and 

breaking into the houses ; but the conflagration did not seem to increase 
perceptibly. 


“7 (Thursday) Early in the day came an emissary from Sievagie, in the person 
of Nicolaes Calostra, a Greek merchant who lived in Surat, accompanied 
b> a horseman. The Greek was admitted and told us in Portuguese 
that he had been dragged out of his house and had been ordered to tell the 
Dutch and English Chiefs that Surat had been .riven to Sivaii h v p* 

®“T*, < Sh » h Sh "W- ">>o livtog with bL : that he needed meZ 

to maintain his army : and that unless they gave him some (the amount not 
being specified), the whole city would be burnt. This pretext was obviously 
false, it being well known that the Prince had died three years ago in Arracan 
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“ The Directeur sent in reply a message that we were merchants and did not 
keep our money idle ; therefore we had but little in hand, and could not place any 
at his service ; if, however, a little broadcloth or spices w f ould be acceptable, 
we should be pleased to make him a present of some. The Greek was further 
charged to tell Siwagie that, since he had never injured our Company at Win- 
gurla, but on the contrary had treated our factors there very well, we trusted 
that we should receive equal consideration from him here, and that we were 
merely endeavouring to protect our property against any who might, without 
his knowledge, have designs against us. All this the Greek undertook to deli¬ 
ver in the most persuasive way and to let the Directeur know the result; 
and after drinking a glass of wine he took his departure. 

“ No sooner had we finished our midday meal than an alarm was given ; but our 
tw'o guns placed at the door of the factory, intimidated the would-be marauders. 
About one o’clock the conflagration burst out afresh, principally in the northern 
and eastern parts of the city, and the flames spread so rapidly that our destruction 
appeared imminent ; but God was merciful, and a change of the wind from east to 
north stopped the fire about a musketshot from our factory. Understanding that 
the English had made sorties in various directions, we sent a few lines to their 
President, inquiring as to the truth of this and asking what reply had been made to 
Siwagie’s demands, at the same time stating what we had done in the matter, and 
adding that what we most feared was the fire. The bearer was the Company s 
waterman, who, looking like a beggar, had no difficulty in passing through the 
enemy. He brought a reply that the President meant to hold out till the last: 
that two or three sorties had been made, in which two of the rogues and a horse 
had been killed and two more taken prisoners. As the conflagration seemed to be 
increasing again, it was determined to pull down the thatch of part of the factory ; 
and as a precaution against attack we built barricades of goods inside the gates. 

“ The king’s tc&kiahnattfa [intelligencer], who had taken refuge in the castle, 
wrote to the Directeur, asking that certain chests in his house (hard by ours) 
might be fetched into our factory for safety ; but this was refused, it being his 
business to look after his own property, and moreover, if we complied with his 
wishes, he might hold us responsible for their loss, should the factory be burnt. 
Our anxiety was increased by the fact that the Macassar and her consort had 
been delayed in their departure by having to wait for the tide to turn, and 
there were strong rumours that forty of Siwangie’s frigates were in the river 
and were seizing all shipping. 

“Happily, however, before dark our fears were allayed by the arrival 
of a note from Signor Roermont, announcing that our vessels had reached 
Swally Hole in safety. We were still uneasy because the Greek had not returned 
with an account of Souwagie’a reception of our answer; and the more so 
because Signor Roermont had sent us word that he was dispatching the Macassar 
to us again with four or five seamen and a supply of lead and hand grenades. 

“ During the first watch of the night the fires continued burning fiercely round us 
in a semicircle, and there was a great noise of musketry and drums, mingled with 
yells and groans. We were thankful, however, to find that the rascals appeared to be 
so much afraid of us that they kept as far as possible out of our sight. 
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" 8 January . Aboufc six o’clock in the morning came an alarm, but as before, it 
proved false. While we were at dinner, the Captain of the castle sent as ervant with 
an offer of ammunition, which was gladly accepted. At this time the conflagration 
seemed to be abating, and, as the tumult was also dying down, we Concluded that 
the robbers were preparing for departure. Rumour said that an order to this 
effect had been issued by Suagie, who was encamped about two kos outside 
Surat, having for his own use merely a * semiaen * [awning], while none of his 
officers possessed a tent. The camp was crowded with mazurs [carriers] and 
oxen to carry away the plunder ; and every rider had a spare horse. In short 
it was evidently but a temporary camp. 

44 To ascertain the truth, the Directeur sent out a peon, who had volunteered his ser¬ 
vices, entrusting to him also a note for the English President, acquainting him how 
things went writh us, and giving him the news received from Swaily. Later in the 
day a reply was received, in which it was suggested that, should Swagie make 
another demand upon us, we should answer that we and the English were pledged 
to stand by one another. To this proposal we returned no reply, not wishing to 
bind ourselves. We also learnt that Antony Smidth had been captured by the 
marauders and carried to Swagie, but had had the good fortune to be taken for a 
menial servant (being badly dressed) and so released for a ransom, carrying a message 
to the English threatening an attack if they did not give satisfaction. The French 
Capuchin Fathers had taken refuge in the English factory. They sent word 
that Mons. Duguede had been with Swagie and had reported on his return that the 
nswers by us and the English to the rebel’s demands had much enraged him. 

4t The reason why the Greek had brought us no reply was that on his way back he 
had been wounded by some of the rascals and had sought refuge in the English house, 
which was nearer than ours. Our spy on his return reported that he had been 
through the whole of the city and had seen several parties of robbers, five or six 
in each. In the house of the Company’s broker Kissendas and in that of his 
neighbour, the Banian Zom Zom, standing about a musket shot from our factory, 
he found 50 to 60 marauders pulling down everything. The dwelling of the famous 
merchant Wiergewora [Virji Vora] was in ashes, and the same fate had befallen that of 
Suwadrae and innumerable others, few of the great houses having escaped spoliation. 
He had been outside the city to the camp and had seen Siwagie sitting there writh 
only a k pael ’ [pal, tent-sheet] over his head and no 4 canaets ’ [kandts, side walls of a 
tent], his men continually arriving with booty, which they laid before him. He put 
by the gold and silver and the best of the goods, and distributed the rest among the 
bystanders. The peon was unable, owdng to the crowed, to find out whether the 
camp was about to be moved. It extended from the 4 Pemsische 11 graven ' [tombs] 
to the Princess Saha Begem V 2 garden, and contained not a single tent. 

“The Macassar having now arrived from Swaily and anchored close to the 
castle the four sailors and the ammunition she brought came safely to our 
house. Towards evening the Marauders were busy again, and the fires burst out 
into fresh violence. 

n Possibly the original had • Perzische ’ = Persian. 

1* The S&hib-Begam, i.e. the Princess Jahan&ra. The position of her garden is indicated by the 
suburb known as Begampura, on the eastern side of the city. 
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4 9 (Saturday). We kept vigilantly on guard all night, as the uproar continued 
and thieves were prowling round the factory. However, all we could see in the 
moonlight were the miserable inhabitants fleeing before the flames. The 
Kotwal s brother came out of the castle with 40 soldiers, and a trumpeter sent 
from the Captain to the Directeur, proposing that we should send out some 
<>f our men, as the English had done, to assist in driving away the marauders. 
Reply was made that we had no men to spare, that it was the Governor's busi¬ 
ness to clear the city, and that we were determined to remain on the defensive. 

“ About eleven o’clock came a rumour that the * Bielpaars Raadja ’ 13 and the 
Governor of Broach were marching to the relief of the city with a strong 
force. The conflagration was now very violent around us, and we ga-ve up hope of 
our factory escaping destruction, concluding that our only course was to take refuge 
in one of our small vessels. We had collected our books and papers for this 
purpose, when God was pleased to send again a change of wind, which saved us. 

“ The English President being unable, owing to the smoke, to see from his house 
whether our flag was still flying, and fearing we were in extremities, sent his servant 
to the Directeur to offer assistance. We thanked him heartily, but said we hoped by 
God 8 help to save ourselves. All through the day and the night we watched vigilantly. 

“ 10 (Sunday). In the morning it was reported that Swagie’s forces, with their 
booty, had left the town and marched away. This was confirmed by a peon who 
was sent out to report, and also by some servants dispatched by the English 
President with his greetings to the Directeur, who returned a suitable reply. 

“ The goods from the Leerdam, which had been stored in a warehouse near the 
custom house and on which no duty had yet been paid w f ere removed to our 
factory, with the intention of disputing the payment of any customs for them, 
seeing that the Governor had so shamefully failed to protect us. A letter from 
Signor Wagensvelt at Brotschia [Broach], dated the 8th instant, apprised us that 
many fugitives had arrived there: that the Duke * Suberdescham’, 14 with a large 
force, was marching to the relief of Surat: and that ‘ Mirfetta ’ [Mir Fateh] 
was to follow. Had they started earlier, they might have prevented much of the 
destruction that has taken place. 

“11 (Monday). It was now evident that Swagie had really departed, 16 for the 
inhabitants were coming out of their hiding places, only to find in most cases 
that their houses had been burnt to the ground. Half of this important city 
has been laid in ashes. Besides the English and Dutch factories, and the new 
sardi (in which some Armenian and Turkish merchants were lodging), there were 
not ten houses which offered any resistance and thus escaped spoliation. 

“ Had Hagia Sjasbeecq [Haji Zahid Beg] and Virgia Wora been willing to spend 
three or four thousand rupees on peons, they might have been able to save their 
dwellings and thus have avoided an immense loss. The house of the Company’s 
broker, Kistendaes, with all its contents, was destroyed. The Ethiopian ambassador, 
who, according to report, was lodging in the old sardi and was about to start for Delhi, 
was taken prisoner and carried to Swagie, but was released on gi ving up the presents 
_ he had brou ght for the Emperor, these being the only things of value he possessed.” 

13 In the Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. I, pt. I, p. 284), the Chief of Belpar is mentioned as one of those who 
marched to the relief of Surat. * Belp&r 9 appears to be Bhil&pAr, about 12 miles south of Baroda. 

Subadar Kh&n T Mah&bat Khan, the Subad&r of Gujar&t, is evidently intended. 

15 The Dagh-Register (foe. cif.) soys that he left a rearguard of four to five hundred horse, who soon 
after departed as well. 
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VACttAXAS ATTRIBUTED TO BASAVA. 

Br Situs P. Q r B^UJLATTT, IfXXL 

[BaSava jvm a leader of the Vira Saiv* or Uig&yat sect in the middle of the twelfth ccn- 

,12' “If? '' W “" “? JfT 1 "- T1,i ‘ WCt I™**** Urge and varied Ut««tu». chicllv 

, MfflPeae und l^lngu, T7if FacAato ar* brief littoranraa in Eummsi* 

pffcc, ^expository, many hortatory, « T iUen by the early leaders. Rao Kahib P G 
lUlkaittt has translated a large number ol ihewe attributed to Ba»v» into English. Free;. 
Li! \ ■ ■ ‘ fl "i fJ - tiar tftS h seketion, and has prepared the M3, for the pre**. 

arr in They are called Yirn few, been™ they 

staunt-h reeogmsing no god hnt &va. They are tailed Lmgayats. because each 

member of the sect *eo™„niaU#fc*Ia a reliquary hnng from his nnck t and men this Kqo 

m " m- L t Wnr t IP ' 1 ^ aina tJlt ' moa « t ^ V*»y * ET^t part in LjftgavAL 

- Bhukti and morality we deeply emphasized id the practice of the sect. Spiritual 
progress has six stages 

* * .. Devotion. 

*. .. Divine Power. 

.. *, Grace. 

■ ■ - * The Liega in the Life. 

. i Self-surrender. 


Bhabti 
MAhesa 
Prosida 
Prii.ialiiiga 
6aranu 


1. 

2 . 

3- 

4. 

5, 

■ !r '*’■■■ •-■“-“■■ “**Wi - 

0. Aik va ., - - ,. Oneness with Siva. 

Thr Vachana .1 here translated, expounding. fy s they do, each of these ■(>».. i„ 4 
throw u good deal of light on the beliefs of the wet. S 1,111 

h ^7f iU "i"' Wfr Uies * lWha ™« W tho work Of I**ava or nut han never 

Ken settled, and certainty can scarcely ho attained until all the ut tore neon s.ttnh t i 

tohmi have been critically examined from the point of view of language as well a* hiekr" 
But there is one passage in th^ selections of apodal interest in relation to the qu 

; r j ™ ! rr r havt b “° *** ^ ai » - *• s ** *ZE 7 

m ^ * UrthtBf * Vi K° rouH sood scn.Ro and the fresh moral niltiotik of 

nmny of these utterances give the impression of a mind of originality and J 

the founder e must have been.] * ? tr " arb 1(3 

State 1 j Bhahti Devotion. 

A. Ssti liberation f ram Worldlinejss. 

1. I appear in all the splendour of a full moon, but das !thb Rahu of worHli. 

haE encompassed and swallowed me up completely. To-dav there ,, 

«/ k*. 04, whoa , M1 T W KI J,* O Kudi W * 

2. Oh, when ahull these worldly troubles cease i Oh, when shall 1 ).*«-, „ u - 

Oh, when will it la, 1 When will tt to, O Kudatasmtgamn IX vi « When ? 

highest foy ? Oh, when shall 1 be? "Wdshall I be in the 

3. Alsu, like an oyster.shell in the ssea, 1 am lyimr with mu mwa 

there is 110 one but Thou that can’st know me. Behdd there is ^ ** 

c an'Ht take me with in Thee. O Kiidalaaaijgaiiia Dora. U * ^ ' °^ v Tto11 

> .Vangmnu la thn 8au#knt word for tha potot »k T e two ,, —— --_, 

Souil^r. ilareriim county. ik.. ro h a templo to ^iv*. Thu mthw of ,W ' . ^“‘•Wngiima, i n tho 
M tbs tiod at tbil truiplv. 1 ^ utt «nare* adslrc*«a £iv. 
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f jitro*nv. I«- 


B. Lktfvoit figoism. 

1. My tiff ia bt-ariiie the hunbn nf u hungry ^oniach, and flays, " Hnu is it to-day 1 
How will it bn to-morrow 1 " It feels uodisgual tint it lias ootne through wo many tirthfl 
already, nor has it plaimed how iu obtain liberation LirciJtcr. Alas, Hjw egoisiu nivcr 
allnwa me tu iiivdiUty upon God with conatoney. and has tilled me. O Kuql*lasaiij»Aina Di va. 

% When I try to meditate upon one thing, egoism makes me meditate upon anolher. 
H 1 turn this way, it tuiras me that way. It makes alO weep, and torments Ute. It iiiukes 
me weary, and torment s me. If t say, I will join with Eudalasaiigaina tk vo, it eonfountk 
my way, tlu» my egoism. 

y, Ataa I you all go riding on elephant, Alas ! you go anointing yourselves wifhuaffrou 
and musk. Alas' you go riding a house Bor aka 1 you do not understand the place of 
truth. Alas t you turn aside from sowing and reaping the frails of virtue. Alas T you on 1 
untangled in the three atoli-s, uud yu ridiug an elephant in rat called pride, and sos'jH'il 
yourselves. Ala - through not knowing mir K iuklttstu'ig&mrv T*va. you become subject to hell. 

4. When egoism has ocenpii'd your mind, where will the Lisiga be f Hkucv JOO alioidd 
not give room tu egoism, hut should l>c Lmgsi-bodied, II you he without egoism, KntinU- 
sangama Devu will remain within yeni* 

C, Seek fte Pr&krtitm of (tod. 

V. tEtaftCfriwelbup at the rL*c uf the full moon : but it vhh* when the moon wanes* 
When Rsihu tries to swallow the moon, doc* the «t?a shewit and nisdi up I Or, when the 

was drinking up The did the mi mu nlop turn 7 Th^re is no Jn-lpor for any oor 
there iu no friend for the distressed. Only Thou, O God, art the friend of the world, L> 
Kudalaaoiignrnn T^vu. 

2. When the firkin burning on the hearth* thffrn in daiiding-rooiu left; but if the whole 
earth ealtlics fire, one ran find no atanding-rcciEi. If the dam drinks up the water in the 
uuk : if ihe hedge rata up the crops in the garden; if the woman stool* in her own hcniue; 
if ibe mother poiHooa the milk and kilL the child ; nlo^, to whom Khali I complain, 0 
Kiidsditsaiumiim Dera I 

<fc. Alas, it has happened to mr a-; to a frog that-seeks protection from a HcrpctiL. Aim* 1 
ales I thin life It false, and in poking fruitlessly away. O Creator. Kudnlafifi/ig&ma Th;va h 
free me from this Ftnte, and protect raev 0 Lord. 

4. What i b comparable with devotion towards God ? 0, how shall 1 obtain godly 

behaviour? I am tied down with the bonds uf liu-t P unger greed, potion. pride and jealousy. 
T am Wiling in thirtft, hunger and pwmna. The five sentt* nnd thn FCvt ii fluids have made 
mo a frying puft P and are tormenting me. Hear my cry. 0 Kqilaltwaugitfiia iX-va, 

j>. Take from mo and east away toy eofWtonanea^ liut, lie tee m m , falwui'm, acnssmtily i 
cijniiiiig s di-simiilatiou. anger* in arnica# and lyings for they hinder nw frum approaching 
Thee, 0 Kn dalsHoiigaina Dcva, 

0, Destructive wcedi hare grown in uncultivated no\\ They dn nut allow me to 
understand, tinr do they allow me to uwnfce. Rout util these weeds nf wickedness and 
protect mil O Father Lihgu, There 1 idiall plough and ctdtivatu, l> K-Udalaflawgama Dm. 

7, Ob, do not spread before me the green leaves nf temptation. What doc# the 
heart know of th^m ¥ It is templed to them m being green I savins. But f O Xudaloaongama 
Dev*, make me void ol temptation; feed junto the full with the food of faith ; pour wale 
of good knowledge upon me; and thra care for mu and protect me. 
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8. ALikc me ail imupfi fkant parrot in tjiishumanforest,and then mak e nm repeat ‘God, 1 
'Gad,' and so protect me. Place me in a rage of faith, and so protect me, 0 Kudulusaiignmn 
Don. 

0. O Father, make mo u lama him, that ( may not walk hither and thither. O 
Father, make me a blind man. that T may not see how to wander and turn away, O 
Father, make me a dt-nf mall, that 1 may not hoar anything. So keep mo that T may wot be 
drawn to any other temptation than the feet of Thy servant a, 0 KudaJa j oiignnm Deva. 

10. Ah, do nut say, “Who are you t” “Who are you i " " Who are you t ” but 
gay, 11 You arc mine," “You are mine “ “You are mine." Regard me an a xon in Thy 
house, O KndsIuMUigama Devu, 

11. If, after creating toe in this world, Baying, “ He born," Thou wort to thrust mo 
aside, how the people would laugh at Thee ! 0 keep mo in the path nf God. 0 God, X 
asu purposeless T Ah, show tuo the way. I keep crying and crying. 0 faithful companions 
of God, hear me : Kudaiasaiigaum IX: va in tormenting rue. 

12. Alaa I idat. ! 0 God, Thou hunt not tin; slightest pity for me. Aina 1 alas] O 

Cod, Thou haul not the slightest mercy for me. Why didst Xhau create me, who am for 
away from the other world f Why did'si Thon create me, O Kaduhc'uuguuia TV vn t (J hear 
me ; wen* * there no tree* and ahnitia for me ? 

13. Thou wait pleased with Vrjnm who drove the sharp arrow into Thee; but Thou 
didst burn Cupid whr> shot the flowery arrownt TXiee. Thou did’st take that VlriMhn to 
K.iilaa who slew Day and Night. Tlien why dost Thou not want me, O Kudcdaeaiiguma Dev* f 

14. If Thou art angry with mo, will it not suffice if Thou dost oucc scold urn f Aim 
Jthvs! Should'at Thou sell mo to Cupid f Is it proper that Thon flhoutd’st sell Thine own 
people to Thine enemies and surrender them, 0 Kuduloxaiig&ina Deva ? 

15. IJ Thou art pleased, even dry wood will sprout. If Thou art pleased, the barren 
i «ur will yield milk. If Thou art pleased, poison will become nectar. If Thou art pleaded, 
ell that is desired will come, 0 Kud&lqsahgama Devn. 

16. Docs Mount Morn consider the qualities ol a crow f Docs Paruaha 2 consider 
tho qualities of iron ? Does a fragrant flower consider the qualities of the wicked man 
that wears it f Dow a sandalwood tree consider the qualities of the neighbouring trees! 
O Lit.gft, replete with all «wHent virtues, abould'ot Thou mind my evil qualities, 
O Kudalasaiigama Dora t 

17. Oh. my faults am rrorr? innumerable, but Thy patience is immoasaraUe. If I 
err, only Thy feet are my salvation. To thin, Kinnari Ifralimayya 3 is wttnesa before Thy 
Pratnatha?^ U Kudalwaiigama |Ac v n. 

ft Be VirtwM- 

1. O oonsldcr, if iron cannot remain iron nf«er contact whhTarusha, than one should 
not have mean qualities after contact with Liugnj for the ecmutfl of our K&dflla 
suugama Devci should possess no other qualities than ilia. 

2. You can t-ce Liuga in the mirror of a devotee'a face. That ItudoUwngauia Deva 

who has as His hotly the body of His devotee, that all-pervading One is lying in heap* in 
the midst ot the vrorda of the ilivotw, ’ * 

3. Why do you propose tn m*nd the crookedm-sx of the world ! First, your 

own body. First, correct your own mind. Our Kudalasaiignwn Dcva is not pleased with 
those who shout ubout the urrorn of thfir Rt'ighhCMirb. 

J Th* plia&sapbftt'* a One of the crum rfl iiiona til IWv^ "" 

* Thos* n iv of oimiiitGt* Aidant ea fttTm. 
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t, lA r -irc for wealt h cannot GCte*, and ung* r cannot subside An iopg il* yon cannot 
glv . up cruelty, insincerity and t>vi u-oriL* wltiTti tire you, and whwa i* Lingo, ? Get you 
madman I So hit you cnuiuil yet rid uf ibid thirkiv:^, thi* disease of wotidliBMC, 
whi rl 1 i Kudott^ugOiUii Dcvu P and where arc you, O uimlnmn ? 

5* 1% there, or .ia thorp no lord nf thu hcmsn within t Gr*$fl ha^ grown over th* ^ 

threshold, and diiAi haw SIM iht hmwc ; b there, or U Ihero no Lurd uf the house 1 within ? 

Fed*,hood has filled k hr- body, and ahkwjiI pa^icnu hurt* fitted Ito tuind. The Lord of the 
hou.r M not there. O Kndab^aiJgoma l*evn. 

^ Are wJiftt wo call God^s w orld mid tI k- mortal world to bv fount! ativwhirc t be t 
TW Are innumi raiblu worlds in the? very world 1 Yir, gorily conduct La GmlV world i 
i hr w hero Gtnl'd dt vt>ti i r< livM iB verily Ctod fc B worlrS.; a}' OmTu devotee's yard ib 
vrnly Bcimrea; kk very body itself i* KaiW* I That in tmp p O Kiukda-neyikisui Dtvfl. 

T Do nut steal. Do not kill Do not He, flv not angry, Haw no contempt lor 
othrr^. Hda iw internal purity. Thifi i& osttmal parity. This i« thf way to pka*e our 
Klldfd&;ar r igiima Dfvo. 

£. lie JVittfr, 

J My brothers, behold, what are called the divine world and the mental w-orbl are 
noc far &wmy. To apeak die truth h the divine world, and to utter a Lie Is the mortal world. 

Good conduct h the divine world, and had conduct is li.lt t or thi* Thou Thyself art our % 

authorityi O KudaJajiaiigwma Dcvu. 

2 . What cun a uwurd do, when IIh edge b gone f What Can u serpent do, when its 
pnhon je gone ? What can a devuiec diy when he haa broken his word I Whrn ho hm 
broken hS^ w ord, if he lores hi> life, tumid- r : It ii like -ncrcd food touched by a dog. 

d. If you inquire what the tm path of a arrant h t it h to tho Initb and to 
be have m he &|KtLk§. Kudala^Euigunia Dwru dt urea not that worldly man who tto& in 
and I rrs in bch&vioui-, 

F. Bt MtrcijuL 

E. What m that religion wherein then is no ruerey 1 It la mercy that is wanted for 
all creature. It La mcrey that in die mat ol religion. KudoJj^ut'gatuu Devn want* not 
that which h unmercifuJ. 

2 . You should look upon all cwatiin^ a? yawnwlf. If there Im: difference hi this, even 
to the hhihLIlvL extent, wilt God fail toaee it and to throwr yDu awTiy I If 1 make a difference 
*t% between high and luw\hOW can Go<l bo pleased ? II 30 U look upon ilII lives urtdftoub 
m equals will not God make lliin£ell one witii you j Lf you show ttseroy to nil living j. 

creatuiT^, b-Sicving that wberevrr then’ i« life ilu iv ift God, will not Kudalasaii^nniR Dcva 
ooniF down from Kailas and corry you up f 

S. .Hi, I cannot kilt animat*, nor cau t eat their ffe^b a^ a titbit for my tongue *; for 
1 know I should have difftcmltles ht-rt afi+ r. (> Kudidu^aiigama Des"a. 

G. Be no* Anpry- 

L If people eondrum you behind your ba< k f rejoice when yimhiar n! it, Why so ! 

Because they And pleasure without taking anything from you mid without ghing anything 
to you. O KudalaBaiigpuua Duvm, crash hatred of othens out of my heart, and favour int\ 
bo that E may confttantly say to Thy mwvmU l " I submil, I oufaiuiL” 


1 5iv|i bmteiL 


* VI™ dnivM ono itficE 
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3 VVhy should ymi be angry with those YvJ.o MC angry with vo.« » What da thr v 

gain ; 0r whn * do J ’ 0u i0St ' 1 An?<lr in liu ' hwi y * you loss of diintit v. Angtr in the 
” 1 “ rl “V" 1 lfMa nf kn^Jrd^. Will Q K in a fen™ bum the neighbouring feu,o 
wiTrxmt font hunting Ita own famiw, 0 Kttdnfeaj>g«ma iXvu f 

. f ■ °f 1,3 wert and yet tricorne dirrcyt^othnra were rovihiUml yoL became 

d-wol** Bn* E goL angry with the m-rvuuT* of KudaliowDgnmft IXvuaiid lost half my faith- 
If Id! I [wnpl* king y i.tier nt^r. the duxen* glaring with tlusir U'ueina tbf-ir hair 
and clenching tlieir (istu, I am afraid Of &*m and run away. TM me be called coward fop 
tunning a way from them | | will not touch the boundary of the fields of those that liavo 

I]r> "UlOWWCfgc nf i hr 1 servanta of Kiidtif&gaiigamb Tkvrs 

H. B* Chaste, 

I I an, notafrdd of the darting wrp.nt : I am nol afraid of tongar, of (hm», ; ! am 
no, afraid of the edge of the award ; but cm,- thing I am afraid of; one thing l do feat 1 am 
a ra,d of other mohti wive. What fate did Rfcrat* meet who had not that fear f ‘ I tol 
Htr ll i[J h □ Kud^lsmiigaETm Dc\ i n r 

2. You P0H9 her by, you look luck at her, and you fed yon ought to have her. That 

i r* y,HI r r T? * * Tl1bte hcU - What «Kv »U Other nun’it wires b 

in truth lay harem ; it belongs to heaven, 0 Kudalasafigama I),.ra. 

3. Umy mind become* Attached in what it ace,. I *uvur ; I Swsw in n, v mmr . , 

Tby prQmatLa9 ’ tIial 1 I***,» 

l- Re Vkirifakk. 

I. You hoard wealth, thinking that you will hen a Ad not die t but, when your life end, 
and dentil mm upon you, you will not enjoy t hat wealth. 5 Wee. do not dig And i mrv it T f 
“ “ lmt m dearth, ivili the earth throw it out again? Do not mi* it with (but. gase ant wit L 
your eyes mid then go Away without enjoying it. Tf y on say, * fet, it remain for mv tvife’, your 
wi e may hare crooked deigns of * different character. When your body drops *w ftV . will ,fe 
fad to g t ve it loaomabody eke I So do not, like a ailly sheep, throw your' weutil* to <ifer* and 
so be deprived. You ought, to upend it on the servants of Kudufesangama Dev a. 

2- U hen a crow sees one grain of com. does bo not cal! ail his kindred ? When a cock 
f d one morsel of food, doe* ho not call all his family ? If a man wku « God's d vote* 
abuuAnopaitiality in his faith, be is worse tlmn a crow or a rock. O Kiiflahisaugama Jfeva 

S'* **'?/; ' f U .7 ilL * £ * m who effcBagift that is not in accordance with the 
faith u S.va will be fru.Lb-M. and be will go to a terrible Ml.” Since mob is the eayirn- 

t* 1 o speada money to win fan,a ami name, not recognising the 

servants of Kudalasooganu, goes all for nothing. B u 

1 “f' " ^ U 1 “S’' "“y “M <> TW ; I a,,-. ■• My .. JU. i„ 

^ ? I ; * Vt 'i, dtw,t le4VcS ,lll! nnt 1 Jo nut that the dungs Unit ( bait* ami tbo 

wealth that I have ore all Thine: find an I am mined allfor nothin^ O Kndalaaangama Dtva 

J- Be, Omfhe 

1 He is a devotee that folds his hands before a devotee- when ho sees him v 
E°*i W " Uicnisi'lves uro pcOonwa, Hiab e^dlont modesty itself brin^, love of g2 
KqdaJftuangama Dtiva warns not tliiwe who are not so, 

2 When devotees affaotianately call you near, saying, come hero pieme 

come here if you go subways to them a, id fold ya„r hand, over von r mouth; if™ nr , 

humble and sp»k u » .servant ; If you are modest and attentive to them; then Wudala 
saiigama Deva will toko you up to His Pramatli&s, Jal 

3. If you speak, your words shonld be like a string of nVArl*, your suceeh iihmit I i 
the lustre of jewvla,should bo life a bar of oryataJ. Tito within yd’ picked i^h 
K. aying. '■ re j»- Ota-ta, how .ill Dw. Z, 
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K. Be Humble. 

1. Instead of making me a golden crown over a temple tower, on which crows sit and 
drop dirt, make me a leather-shoe to be trod on by the masters 7 . It is said, Some are 
followers of karma, and some of knowledge, but we are followers of the shoes of God’s 
devotees.” 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva, I spread out the ends of my garment 8 : this is the 
only boon that I crave from Thee, “ 0 have mercy.” 

2. I do not want the place of Brahma; I do not want the place of Vishnu ; I do not 
want the place of Rudra; I do not want any such place. 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva, favour 
me with the high place that knows the feet of Thine excellent devotees. 

L. Keep Good Company . 

1 . You are to keep company with the excellent and the good. But ah, do not seek 
the company of the wicked and the bad. The company of those whose inner heart is impure 
is like the terrible poison of Singi Kalakiita 9 , 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. Be not a neighbour to lukewarm devotees. Do not go with them. Do not accompany 
them on the road. Do not talk to them even from a distance. It is far better to be the 
slave of him who is dissolved in the Linga, who is the servant of Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

3. If a blasphemer offer you a whole kingdom, do not desire it, and do not live near 
him. But if a Mahar 10 be a devotee of God, it is far better to be his slave. The servants 
of Kudalasaiigama Deva fetch leaves from the forest, fry them in a pan and live upon them. 

4. The husband is a devotee of God, but his wife is a devotee of the cholera-goddess 
and spirits. What the husband takes is the water of his guru's feet and food offered to 
6 iva 11 , but what the wife takes is wine and flesh. The faith of those who have such an 
impure receptacle is like washing the outside of a toddy pot, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

M. Be Pure in Mind . 

1 . 0 my mind, be not like a monkey that has tasted jaggery ( i.e ., brown sugar) 
thinking only of what is sweet. Mind, be not like a fox that has tasted sugar cane: do not 
think of what you have enjoyed. Mind, do not—like a crow that has flown high in the air— 
do not cry in every direction. But, when you have seen the servants of Kudalasaiigama 
Deva, 0 my mind, do believe them to be the Liiiga. 

2. When you see the masters, 0 my mind, act not as a thief to them. If you wish 
to avoid worldly troubles, be strict, be full of fear, be not proud, and then say, 4 1 
submit.’ If you wish to show’ your faith to the servants of Kudalasaiigama Deva, 0 mind, 
be to them as a servant, and so live. 

3. 0 my mind, do not hurt others in speech. Do not be reluctant when you do good. 
Do not speak unwisely in company. Take care not to say 1 No ’ to those who ask of you. 
Use no vulgar words, but humbly offer prayers to the servants of Kudalasaiigama Deva, 
spreading out the ends of your garment. 

4. My skin is clean, but I am not pure in mind. If I wish to worship Thee, touching 
Thee with my hands, alas, my hands are not clean ! If I wish to worship Thee, approach¬ 
ing thee writh my mind, alas, my mind is not clean ! But if my heart is truly clean, then 
Kudalasaiigama Deva will certainly take me up, saying, 4 Come here.’ 

5. Alas ! my wicked mind torments me. I am like a pot broken upon a stone. I 
am a madman without sense. I am a poor man with no faith. I am an unlucky man with 
no thought of Thee. 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva, have mercy upon me. 

( To be continued .) 

7 * Servants of Siva ’ and 4 Masters * are used for Vira Saiva ascetics. 

• A gesture of humility. 

• K&lakuta is the name of a dark blue poison produced at the churning of the ocean. 

lo Mahars are a class of untouchables found in the MarathA country. 

That is vegetarian food. 
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THE APABHRAMSA STABAKAS OF RAMA-S ARMAN (TARKAVAGTSA). 

By SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K.C.I.E. 

( With three plates .) 

Tiie welcome edition by Professor Jacobi of the Bkavisatta Kaha (Munich, 1910) has 
again drawn attention to the importance of Apabhramsa in the linguistic history of India. 
Its appearance has suggested to mo the propriety of offering for publication a text and 
translation,—so far as I am capable of preparing either,—of the Apabhramsa sections of 
Rama-sarman (Tarkavagtea)’s Prakrit grammar, known as the Prdkrta-kalpataru. This 
exists, so far as is known, only in one MS. now in the India Office Library, which is very 
incorrect, and which can be read only with considerable difficulty and hesitation. I have 
been studying it for some time, and have, I hope, succeeded in restoring the text to 
something like what it was when it left its author’s hands. The section dealing with the 
Vibha$as partly appeared in the JBAS. for 1918. That dealing with Paisaci will I hope 
soon appear in the Sir Ashutosh Mookherjee Commemoration Volume, and that tlealing 
with Apabhramsa forms the subject of the present paper. 

It is, I think, certain that there were two distinct schools of Prakrit philology in 
India. The first, or Eastern School 1 , was derived from Vararuci (himself an Easterner), 
and descended from him, through Lahk&vara and Kramadlsvara, to Rama-sarman and 
Markandeya. The second, or Western School, is based on the so-called Valmiki sutras, 
now extant only in a much expanded form. From this teaching are descended the 
grammar of Hemacandra, who used a technical terminology of his own, and the works of 
Trivikrama, Laksmldhara, Simharaja, and others, who followed the whole system of termino¬ 
logy found in the expanded Valmiki sutras. Even when dealing with standard Prakrit 
the two schools not unoften contradict or supplement each other, but their main difference 
consists in their respective treatments of the Vibha§as, of Apabhramsa, and of Paisaci. 
For instance, the Paisaci described by Vararuci and his successors, who in their accounts 
actually give a quotation from the Brhatkatka, is not the same language as that described 
by Hemacandra and Trivikrama 2 . It is unnecessary to go into further detail cn this 
point. I mention it here merely to show the importance of Riima-sarman’s w ork. 

The Prdkrta-kalpataru , or 4 Wishing-trec of Prakrit’, is, according to its author,based 
on the Prdkrta-kamadhenu of Laiikesvara, a w ork described by Rajendra-lala Mitra in 
Nos. 3157 and 3158 of Vol. IX of his Notices of Sanskrit MSS., but which has since, to 
my great regret, disappeared. 3 The Kalpaiaru is divided into three Sakhds, or 4 Branches.’ 
Each Sakha is divided into so many Stabakas or ‘Clusters/ and each Stabaka into so 
many Kusumas or ‘Flowers ’, each consisting of a single verse, with, in the earlier Sakhds 
a full prose commentary. The first Sakha deals with Maharastri Prakrit, in nine Stabakas , 
The second Sdkhd (three Stabakas) deals with Sauraseni, Magadhl, and their sub-dialects 
and the third describes (1) the Vibhasas (one Stabaka), Apabhramsa (two Stabakas ), and 

1 It is a mistake to suppose that Prakrit was not employed for literature in Eastern India. Aa 
examples of Apabhramsa I may quote the Kirlilatu, a historical work by the famous Vidyapati 
Thakur of Mithila, nnd the Ddhd-ko*a of the Bengali Kr^caryapiida. 

2 The only writer referred to by both schools ns authoritative is Bhimaha, who was a Kashmiri 
and belonged to neither. 

3 I would draw tho attention of Indian scholars, especially those of Bengal, to the importance of 

this work, and to the urgent need of a further search being made for it. I have dono all that I could 
by correspondence, but have failed. 
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Fabikika ioue tabaka). In the pro-cut paper. w< ihirrfnn: lmv« to do with the ivircmd 
ftifcd tLiiid Hinh\da-: ol the thud riiikhv* The second tftafatht conlitii^ thirtY-une, uud the 
ihinl thirli'L n Kuxumak or 

For further particular? regarding Eima-siatman a grammar, tie reader is referred In 
PP 1U If of Ltu$a«o v d lmkiuiiont -7 Lingm jRrw^irm In dm firai Exeunua lo tiint 

work, Larsen has added a nummary ol Ujlma-wmxm's account of the Vilih^is and of 
Apibhrato^, L’nJorInnately did not mcoguisso tlt&t wvssnd pages <pf thy AlH, mu 

misplaced, und this htts vitiated fsxtidi of bis rrtnarks. On p. 5 of tlii> Ex cornu* Sli- 
nil i s f] ifiE.Sz .1 transcription of the paesfigo in the third Sinhaka vIlRIi deals wst_U the tuinoT 
v:trktiuw of ApnEihrath^a, The material? then available wore l&EitlHcifciit for a oorr-ecL 
ioteiprefcaliun of the toxft* a& o CQiupai i&oB between hi? edition and mine ot *itthaka ill, IMS 
below will show, 1 claim no credit lor my more aconite text. Id Loason'e time no 
edition ol Miirka^JcyiiV grunuimr was available, anil, without that as a guide, it would 
have bom almost Rnpowsihlo to ?alve the dilhcullii-w tin A crop up in almost every line. 

The mamcscript m full of gross blun<lera t and is often Very tlillicult fen read, 3 Ota 
fully a wore that &ome of my t mendntions uncertain and a few of Ihem are desperately 
rash. I therefore do nut presume to imagine that I lu*vc throughout given 5 correct texL 
But I do LcJk’Vt: that I have in the main represented vb&t R,ima->ftriiJiiu ini ended to be 
umierslsKjd, and lhat n :w 1 have given it, tlm test is fairly intelligible. That other fifcndvub 
may hem and there be whin tu suggest better cmflndatkmi is my earnest: hope, and I shall 
be tbs first to welcome them. 

Before proceeding further. I musd ben? record my IndcbtedncsB to several bind friend 
who hare assisted me In doubtful point*, and especially to Professor J«obi anil lo Pro¬ 
fessor 8uniti Kumir GkultrrjR The latter gen tie mail's fainiliiirity wilh ancient Bengali 
scripts has been oxccpLinruillj heIpfnl in Migge-ting po^ibb and plausible readings. 

In reading the text so w* to make eetuse. J have been a itltul b\ ninny year*experience 
In deciphering illegible Bengali legal documents in liutin I litfcVG also been ■; really helped 
by MarkM<^ya> PfSfitlSnjflrftiflro, the l?ik und ISlh obuptci? of which deal with the «ame 
RiibjectSj much in the enmu manner „ and often nl?o m aim oat the same words. Harkatidrya 
must have beets acquainted with the present wort or w ith som* ul its predt^eiajore, for 
he quotesalmotii verbatim the long passage, at the '-ml *4 the chaplet* here given, which 
deals with the minor varieties of Apabhrad^a, 

It will be remembered ibftt ihv Bli?, of tlio PTabtta-ixiipufitru Ik writte n in the Bengali 
character. The scribe was by no mcauh partiuuJar &* to collect formation of liJ& letters 
and in writing WUOtheLad bis own w av of representing thcui. The foltm^iup art atimti of 
hi? pcnuliaritic^ which 1 have gbnjicd during a Homtttrbai minute study of what hu no 
doubt cornskiered to be oahgraphs. 

1* He niakca little oi no distincikin between non-initial u(l) and non-initial i (C}* 
Tbui, may be read cilber kvla or tnJte and ^PPt may be nrad idUier laid 

or 

The t wo rhavjwt^rs % i (Initial) and ^ ho are fuqueptly roufu^cb AVe have Lo 
decide from the context which is Intended. 

li. Bimtlariy, ^ w (initial) ^ud ^5 da am confoiiiuleil. Only tbe contest can ?howr 
w hich m uicunL. 

4. bimibrly, H c (InilM) b couIouUtkd with 5 Jm P We am hero again driven 
to the context 
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G* Shuikrly, ^ u (initial) L confounded with ^ Ha, Moreover* both are COnuimdv 

ttfrd to iodhixlu ttt > amt again bulk are urten confounded with i $ht a Zti each case our 

utily guide 119 the contest, 

B, When r i* subjoined to a consonant in Bengali, it Ukta the Form , But in 

the MB. thin sign i r also often employed to indicate a mm-mi Lin) r# P m that- 3 may bo 

iiither pm or |>f/. 

7. The letters tha and tha, are habitually cokifotindeptl-. It jh generally Ini' 
{MKsihte to tell froma the form of E ]ie= letter which ta meant, A typical example is kh £dJ 
in vor*e G ol tbc ffig&ra section, li dhoulij probably he read JiodE, Of- the Hindi 

a little. 

8 . The letter ^ is iikciJ indiscriminately for na* m, and ta + Sometimes H n a is alao 
used. For la, the writer sometime:* make* a flight distinction in Hi* form of the *1, by 
bringing the Il- ft hand end of the essential part of the character a iittiit lower down than 
usual. When tfiin is the case, T have tranaliterated it by h, but otherwise I transliterate 
It by na, whatever it ia intended to rrpRwnt. 

9. The letters *1 pa and If tfa arc frequently so written that, it m impossible to 

dhrtingabli between them. We may take it an a general rule that every ** tttfty bo read 

cither m da nr a* pa. 

ID. The character ^ ia employed hidt&crlmimtuJy for hv f in, and ra. It is nho 
oftenindistiuguishable from b «a. Thtw, E may always be read mm, ha t m t or m. 

I I. TV compound *{TQ is invariably written fins, and I therefore so transliterate it, 

12. The character "? Mha is also used for Aw T Only the contest can indicate what is 
intended, The ay liable hu is sbo often ropraented by f Ah t the only distinction being 
that whan hu is intended the toil at the bottom Is* mode a little longer* and more 
horizontal. But this distinction is commonly neglected, and only the context t&n decide 
which character h intendeds 

13. "the character £F dm seems generally to be used for its proper purpose* But 
tbc duunobr 'Hi dri1 i* also usnd to indicate k, Only the context can tell what is meant. 
Sirniln rly + 25 is used for AG* but, as written, it Htrongiy resembles# ^E r 

In the following text, I have given for each verso, first, a xtriettranslitemtion of the 
MS. ^ I read it, and then my version of tins text n* emended after allowing for the above 
and other irregularities anti after Comparison with the corresponding IftI of Markaridcjn. 
The transliteration is slavishly liturah Thus, l have transliterated *1 by ta f whether it 
reprc&iiiU Ixi* or m, and I have transliterated by stha, even when In in clearfv 
meant. Only la tills way will my readers be abb to check my emended text and to 
criticise it, I have divided words as they are divided in the M3. t and have indicated tlie 
beginning of each [olio, and of each line within a folio. The whole passage logins ncai- 
the m r l of Lhr slflli line ui Folio 42u. 

On pliili H f + II, and m will he found photographic n5prci(Tuctin(i>? of those page* of 
the Origin ol Manuscript on which the verges swcur, with these tuy turn script inn and 
cmxmded version can he compared by thosw familiar with ihu Bengali character. 
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Fnh 42ft, pert of I. 5, 

niruoyftlcttftri*pmklii§ di (Gj J^nyhaditpubLroikilbaptaiJckihvilik | 

c.artr.l5Via bJataiibahJiidripsiijdtnHrnmT IpuvotllVituLliI|ttyiS<ltfi |j 1 |j 

Mfkre, tTpajati, - - - — , ^ ~ - 

nimcynle sumpruti N.Igar.'kdi 

hrnmSd Apfcbhrttfiiu, lha praalddhyl | 

f u iVi.s v u f j rt 1 M l rn m ,<i hhid-lr.n h it! illsir 

mail pin^irllft-lilLilBAy^ U || 1 || Jfk. xtii, 1, 

Wo now proceed U> clracribn m onhr, bn^nining with N^gnrA, Uii fornu of 
Apihhr:irh.4}t. It ss generally coihiduTv-l thul Lhc bahix of .ill tlm tliffemut vwrietii^ 
lo be found in tins livo pr™*dm<* bb%a-s [f,e„ apparently, £aiHA?Ciil rmd MggautliT 1 }. 

Fot. 42a. 

ey u j i kuhli ny unJtuail a u gagh nu( 7 )t atbayfirda d I la ntadih a p uuiiinkfiisig ubm vunt inn khEsughii | 
pat id ii ^ iat itT4othf h db u k ra matinwik anidi k£p mmVEipimab tiv^tti*h( JFflfc -126 >f jj lijuudhnyf* 

hjiaiiudikxi'rti l[£ | 

Motns, HariiiT, - - - -- - - - - - - 

dytiji ka-kbayor ntnuiJuUn ga-ghau. tw-thny^r fb^dbrsn 

Ind shit yu psimir 1 Inkt" 1 ItMju liravauLi, Suklir P suQhtt, \ 

padiiiu f , f SGthe * hromat, 1 aaknlAdike■* 

pmm fipi Mirfinriiijrttij wftBfldhayflt A^LHikini |j2j| Mk. L\ 

Non-conjiitioL thoi initial ka, Mb. (a r and (ha. become respectively ga ( tjha, do 
and dka* Thus ; 

IGfoih Ingenues Ifigiu 
«*Hdm PT ragku. 

imiitum , f padidii. 

tSUlQh „ >*fjdhu, 

f>u ilip other hai*d word* suc)i am fffljfcfllfl- and the like follow the MfthamKtri rule, 

and become- JicacJa- ;mrl bo 'iti* 


Fol, 42b. 

kftb ska«kikj + GrWin.¥iit ipn^kft^inn^kavAdiknkH23^vfjpi vnkf&5B rim khftpal b o pndi g | u!,i j 

flipfi ff (2)nlte mpigathih kawaAohatebdab ei^uudiilc^virnaititunmLuifaviitiiiibO || 3 || 

* or sM5 P or mpli r nideh 

Metric VasfttitaUiakS, - 

kab Ska-ekayor bhavati 1 pn*kara F - monbvrudmj \ 

k>vsyapi 1 ra^^umuklnl 1 ha ihOpodi^trik | 

1 OiprMiki" liijagadul; kavaytLH tlui-tiubduia 

ohiih *4a^dakG J ‘pi, virwm tu matam ' viniddbc" |]S|[ 

Not. in \\k. £Jf h Pis^bel, 4' 1 .SOS^ 300, r 11to oiucudaliuiL^ hi the last h |0 linen 
arc conjectural. By i S3 of thi.i work, the Prakrit, form uj sh mntiifi. 

M'hc word &ipv ill t he Lhird linn of Lhe V(T>e is aquwzi-d in ut the f.-rtd of u liim fi| 
the Mi?., ami is eapabki oj bisfiug mud in fowrn l rav-, fa, \ think, mwt 

like what iiJ writtciL 

T" «ntl Similur 4a nnrt d» betoma t, [ w that we \iayo 

puU;uro~. mi.) In rahasamulhn-, ba ab>o beecmeM /, fan tlint. mt- Jmve 

mUe««mii fl Affl-’j 1 p,»ta pfritioiihi'e njmT And simitar words with the wnmd ol rha, nn.i 

l . "**• n rh *~ ™ f«o that w» havi and tSv*dagC ]. hut 

nr.r<Wfi«tn beoftitiw 


thnr fa 5 ml ^f WT devote to Apotlinuhio U 

. , . ■ * " 1110 ' rtl ' ja * n * that, COlIVB tho Licrrm.it „l Il„ J|. 1 rt dl.i (t|Ar». n ,l i,, . .. 

btlvr* th»t Uk- B «ouai Q f U.c (**1^ j U variety 
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Thr JVakria-Kulfjiiiarii of Ramn-iarnum (Tarkavagina). 
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t^S^i i«i <?i 

s*bx\em* iCC<W W*SS5P«Sfl5[^>rt3aci waflt** j«h®) 


Folio 43 a 


*p#wr 

0trt*£*?: «&*«% *m*$ iMram Momo^ 

*W^v«*f\?WwlEfraS^SS 

^ran: <F«mi i - * 


■4*^ pwt ^^*.i rife; 




m 


Folio 43 b 


**jfoy rewRT „„ t , q —.v, 

pwf? 1 (^iwiiA. f^j *in ^*} ,jt ff7*rraTj'^ft sfirvT'fi/r^t^'^ ^i*n 

& !<TT0qfCfii: l[l$fr W^fSWifl^F^9«r #Ms^^3CWf 


Folio 43 a 


C. WMirTiMCHtH A M^a, i-m, ^ou_ 
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Vyisiivyllipru bltrl iuipiif Ifrlvn Pvn UsyudiKllnui Lfil* j 

(U) vr aaiitrii dipriyn t>fi n i:*# nifty iiUu i rak rt v<1 varcou [ 

<lr I Ctt vir>[i tbyn ihurm f A s vn e rrva mldyiirtlin kd&te 

Yastmpi-iiptenaghu iiico tuUm[-t)n3htbnlih eryfit kuv’iufiib |; 4 \ 

I hr nt.-ymi 6 YH <■-' ituilbtfltl. /( MUtf tt^A f/i Tl(h! unfl. U(V, HVA (>? (lit. 

Metre, Miui(Utkrnn^. - -— w ^ _ _^_ 

* v 5 ^ a *7*0' -praWbit^U pndft v ntra rail sySd adhaylal fllb, 3, 
vr5mt vrMi, ‘prlyuidjgft -sniuS *y«t prakftyE rn-re t* j Mk, 4, 
rf«Alay« ilia oa v5 syiir ’ vAnndynrthakus ' In 
vnHtntpiApt? ■ iaglivuii * ca UUhii liihvlth syii kavlniim |, 4 [| 

Tin* nrncndaticiiifi in llit; last two lines arc rufijmurnl, There is nothing like 
tliczu iii ilk. A* mgcrd- tlie Hu«l tuhuli, it trill be remembered thut tlu 1 
fluirncter fur ttfia nui> also represent frn. With rim, of. Slip Prakrit-Sanskrit 
n dried up place, in Jiliiiffi. siii, 4; ftindhi rin'ti, a draert; and £kr„ iri*n. 
For vafttaprd&S, perhaps wo may read mstraprapti. if some altogether differ- 
rm word is not intended. For lahvtih we ahiould probably rood gibulih. Cf, 
yahultt-adit yitkuder nlp&dav (no to be mod}, of KmittadiaVara 14. 

In ilit- ivords vplm-, and others, the letter r is inserted after |fhc initial 

rmisonnnt], sf> that we have VTSsk, tmdr. and *<* mi. In words like p-nyo- nod tnrrju- the 
oripnnl t and r remain unchanged. Tim Hftsya words mm- and the like ant optionally 
«fi«l in (ho sense of forest' and so on. And poets use the word hifadi- in the sense of (») 

' tv-«trttprApln-' lu Hull in. in I hat of *hijhv\ 

Fo). 4£b, 

hi AkekhG^asy i i:anl ihadrel rahl] allnib tfta iurraiM»tVA(tiyCaiadiy ii | 

tnsminnivflrt beh*vikehi(.'•JtyAtlyA|i kidf>]tyadiki $ ti || 5|j 

Metre. Sulim. - - -—^ - - - - -_ 

' strike ’ khCntum \ \ thathim], *yue cn bhadrC’ 'tro LhaUtuh 
lUruth ntcram ca 'tvadij'e* 'madiyf .* | 

taaminn nrtht- [Whamh r»d]&<trarfc [vi], 

fcrAityadynb 1 kidn*ItyndikifHn* H 5 |. 

ilk, has nothing corresponding to the above. According to Mk, (v. C4 the 
Prakrit adtsu for rtoinm in tUxtu, or OSht,;, (irreg,). The analogy of the Hindi 
(kind malum me inclined to amend AWm-i to ih&Ui*. see ttm remarks under 
No. 7 on p- 15 t Fot* lrh* k rf. Kmmad^rara 1) p m 449^. 

For *t6tam, w,> have Modd,.. (* ihttdam ); for tJuidram wt- bare bhdRt Ml; for tcudhjam 
anil we have, respeclively, ffrrnA or and or (?) w ^ a r«hi • a , u | 

for the feminine kldrlt, wc hare kekh 


Fel. 4 Sb. 

ayUtkldrsiUlyS dhakehaadi 4riySinei:lkr' t pignrorIlaghut vain | 

nL 1 "' .i-riy ■*»,.!rdiifdjuilnpnsandarniliu.drive rti gulndi IntTgii kftntiiij |i II i 
Mf.'tru, UjujAti, - - — ^ - _ „ „ _ „ ^ ^ 

synt 'kidriadav' ihn li'ha-Mi 

‘irtyim’ aid, krupi gurSr laghatram, j y]t 

■Uc ‘sAfiyaih ( ja, hiuAu jHunnna.i Pt yjk ^ 

tjf in striyiiii, ijitiodi iaqqti ku^thr. || C || Mk. U. 
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Mk. does not mention keha or sia. For the former, cf. Kramadlsvara 9. 

The words keha-, and so on, are substituted for kidrSa- and similar forms ; and sia is 
substituted for srih. A long vowel is sometimes shortened. The syllable id is added 
to a bases [in the masculine and neuter, but] not in the feminine. Thus, hiadd pasannam 
[hrdayam prasannam ]. In the feminine, it is it that is added, as in golaii laggu ban the 
[gauri Jagnd lean the]. 

The change of r to l in golaii is a Magadhism. Cf. verse 1 . 

Fol. 42b. 

sarwatradurjavahakiiminadu avastramgramj r apadanibhumna 
8triyamstapolu(7)kprakrtaiscahrasvah syadvana vavana drumevadruca 7 I 7 j| 

7 The last group of aharas is doubtful. The me is partly obliterated. The character 
which l represent by dru is probably intended for hu, see No. 13 above y on p. 15. 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

sarvatra dur, jdraha kdminidu. Mk. 7 . 

ara§traka-graraya-padjini bliumna, 
striyrnh supo Ink, prakrtes ca hrasvali, Cf. Mk. 9 . 

svtid va na va bdladu meradu oa || 7 || 

In the second line, ardetraka is very doubtful, but I can suggest nothing better. 
The emendation of the fourth line is doubtful. In the MS. it can be read in several 
ways owing to the indefinite character of the signs here transliterated va and na. 
Although the MS. appears to read bdlahu merahu , the metre requires that the final 
vowel of bdlahu should be short, and the preceding lines of the verse seem to require 
t he termination du. I have therefore conjecturally emended to bdladu meradu. 

In all three genders, the syllable du may be added, as in jdraha kdminidu [jdrasya 
kdmini]. Irregular and boorish words are frequently met with [so expanded]. [With this 
termination] in the feminine, declensional terminations are elided, and the final vowel 
of the base is shortened ; and [thus] we have optionally bdladu meradu [for bald madiyd], 
Fol. 42b. 

sarvvatrasaklukaprakite^cadirghab syadaggiaggivanadamvaimdam | 

(Fol. 43a) karmmadikepyevasupa 8 havantivaibhasikahsyadatauteam 6 stu || 8 |[ 

8 or sudahavanti. 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

sarvatra sup-luk prakrtes ca dirghah, Mk. 9 . 

syad aggi aggi f vanadam vanddam, 
karmadike *py eva supd haranti, 

vaibhasikal> syad ata ut sv-amos tu ] 8 [ Mk. 10 . 

In all three genders [in the nominative singular], the declensional termination is 
elided, and the termination of the base [optionally] lengthened. Thus, we have aggi or aggi 
[ agnih ] ; vanadam or vanddam. So also in the accusative and following cases they merely 
elide the declensional terminations, but in the nominative and accusative singular, a-bases 

nmy a [after this elision,] optionally substitute the termination u [for the final vowel of 
the base]. 

[That is to say, the nominative singular takes no termination, but may optionally 
engt en its final vowel, after which, whether lengthened or not, the pleonastic d,i 
ina> i< at ed. Moreover, in the regard to a-bases, the nominative and accusative 
Miigu ar may optionally substitute u for the final vowel of the base. In other 
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cases, and also in the accusative singular, the declensional terminations may be 
elided, but without provision for the lengthening of the final vowel, or for the 
substitution of anything else.] 


Fol. 43a. 

kilaomamuiohaikahhacsuknantualingaikanha( 2 )guvi 
sovodapisyannavaonavotra bhavenuiahavaftiramamfibrayeua || 9 j| 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 
kllanlu mam muhal Kanha esu , 
kllanlu dlihgai Kanha gorl , 

sdr odapi syan, narao naro ’tra Mk. 12, 13. 

bhaven Maharii^tra-samasraj'ena || 9 j| 

[As examples of the rules in the preceding verse, we have] kllanlu main mohal Kanha 
esu [krldan mlbii mohayali Krsna e?ah] and kllanlu dlingal Kanha gorl [iridanti alihgali 
Kr*nam gauri]. The nominative singular may also end in o, as in narad [ narakah ], nard 
[ narah ], in this particular following the rules of Mahara§trl. 


Fol. 43ii. 

ihanatopikvacinnaoprayojyo vahiuvana(3)ujuanukanhu 

sthah syat kanorukkhasthacpmmhuhaisyajjasomianahecavanti || 10 || 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

ihanyato ’pi kvacid u prayojyo, Mk. 10. 

rdhiu bdldujudnu kanhu 

huh syat (?) kvacid, rukkhahu ('l)ethu (l)ucou, Mk. 11 , hd. 
he syaj jasd ndalahe caranli || 10 || Mk. 14. 

The text of the third line is very doubtful so far as regards the example. 
What I have marked with queries is conjectural. In the fourth line, I do not 
know what Sanskrit word is represented by ndalahe unless, perhaps, it is ndgurdh, 
with the Mugadhl change of r to l. Of. verse 1 . 

Here [i.e., in this form of Apabhram^a] u may sometimes be employed otherwise 
[than as laid down in verse 8 , according to which u is only used in the nominative 
and accusative singular as a substitute for the final vowel of a base ending in a]. 
Thus, Rdhiu bdldu^jubnu Kanhu [Radhd bald, yuv a Krsnah], Sometimes we have hit 
[in this case], as in rukkhahu cthu uccu [vrtyo 'trdccah], The termination of the norni- 
ative plural is he, as in naalahe caranli [ ? ndgards caranli]. 

Fol. 43a. 

napuihsake 3 yadihajas^as 6 ( 4 ) vimdirgham tathavavanakamvanaiiii | 
vajas^asoh strivi§ayebhavanudvahuumanapaiu5cca || 11 || 

Metre, Upajati, as before, 
napuihsake syad iha ja£-sasdr id Mk. 16. 

dirgham tatha va, vanaith van dim , | 

va jai-sasoh strl-visaye bhaved ud, Mk. 15. 

vahuu , mildu, nalu , oc ca || 11 || 

Here [ in this form of Apabhramsa ] the termination of the neuter nominative and 
accusative plural is i, before which the final vowel of the base is optionally lengthened, 
so that we have vanaim or vanaim [ varuini ]. In the feminine, the termination of these 
cases is optionally u, as in vahuu [ vadhvah , vadhuh], mdlau [maldh], and nalu [nadyah, 
nadih]. And we may also have d [instead of «]• 
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Fol. 43a. 

ecastrisusyadunaevahu (5) epunamebhisttisupiipunahim 
sarvvatravanahivahuhitehim hehohasedvaughavahetathanyata || 121 | 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

e taa fcrisu syad, vanae, vahue, Mk. 17, eih 

pandlie ; bhis-ni-supam punar him | Mk. 18. 

sarvatra, bdtdhi, vahuht, tehim; 


he ho naser dvau, gharahe, tathanyat |j 12 j| Mk. 19. 

In all three gouders, the termination of the instrumental Singular is e, as in vanae 
[vaniind], vahue [vadhvd ], and pandlie [prandlya ]. Moreover, the termination of the 
instrumental plural, the locative singular, and the locative plural is him [or hi] in all three 
genders, as in baluhi [bdldbkih, bdlaydm, baldsu], vahuht [vadhubhih, vadhvdm , vadhu* n], 
iehim [taih, tdbhih; lasmin, tasyam ; te*u, tdsu ]. There are two terminations of the 
ablative singular, namely he and ho, as in gharahe [< 7 fA<i/] [for the termination he], and 
similarly [gkaraho] for the other. 

Fol. 43a. 

iibhyasal.ikane ( 6 ) nahaihnalham paksematam ktinanasthamvahuham | 
hohehisah kananahonaihahamsthahcakecidvanahaihvahustham || 13 || 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

ham bum bhyasah, kdnanaham, naiham, Mk. 20. 

pakse matam. kdnanahum , vahuhum 
h5 he hasah, kdnanaho, naihe Mk. 21. 


ham hum ca kecid, vanaham. vahuhum |j 13 || 

The terminations of the ablative plural are ham and hum, as in kdnanahum [kdnanc- 
bhyah], naiham [nadibhyah], or, on the other hand kdnanahum and vahuhum [vadhubhyah] 
are considered [correct]. The terminations of the genitive singular arc ho and he. as in 
kdqanaho [kdnanasya], naihe [;nadydh ]. Some authorities also give the terminations as 
ham and hum, as in vanaham [vanasya], and vahuhum [i vadhvdh ]. 

Mk. 21 and 22, which deal with the genitive singular and plural, are missing in all 
MSS. of that work. The terminations ham and hum for the genitive singular arc 
unexpected. They are perfectly clear in the MSS. Other authorities give thefn to 
the genitive plural, as our author himself does in the next verse. 

Fol. 43a. 


susse (7) tathanikatha8urukathahassaIdutaevasthavibha§itohe | 

amastuhamnuvanahamvahuharii prayujyatckcpyabhaevasthariistham j| 14 j| 

Metre. Upajati, as before, 
su-ssau tat ha ? rukkhasu, rukkhahassu 
Id-uta e va hu, vibhasito he, 
amas tu hath nu 7 vanaham. vahnham. 

prayujyate, ke 'py (?)apare vahmhhum* || 14 || 

Other [terminations of the genitive singular] are su and tea, as in rukkhasu 
rukkhaha$8a xo [vrksa&ya]. After [nouns ending in] 7 or u , the termination is e or hu, 
with he as an optional form. But the termination of the genitive plural is hath , as in 
vanaham [ vandndm ], vahnham [vadhundm], while certain other writers have (?) vahuhum . 

(To be continued.) 

n (l)vanuhum. 

10 Cf. rnkkhaliu of verse 10. As already stated, we do not know what Mk. wrote about the 
genitive singular or plural. 
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THE APABHRAMSA STABAKAS OF RaMA-SARMAN (TARKAVAGISA). 

By SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K.C.I.E. 

{Continued from p. 20.) 

Fol. 43b. 

(l)rupam mahavastrikayohanlya mamihananhau mainadantakanam 
easyatabhistamsinaaiuabhih syat sarvvatrarupam puriseva(2)danti || 151| 

Metre, Upajati, as before, 
rupam Maharastrikayohaiuyam 

a mi ha na-nhau (?) id-ud-antakanam; 
easya ta-bkir-ijasi-i;as-iiibhih syat, 
sarvatra rupam purise vadanti 
In this dialect, the Maharasjrl terminations of the genitive plural, na and nha , are to 
be mentioned as used with nouns whose bases end in i or u ; and the letter i may be 
substituted for the final vowel of an a-base in the instrumental singular, instrumental 
plural, ablative singular, genitive singular, and locative singular in all genders, so that for 
all these we have such a form as purise [purusena, purusaih, purusat , purutasya, or puruse]. 
Fol. 43b. 

Jainastviduttyam asu mitrananvas nuivakit haoru kakh upavasuena 
ehibhisah syadasiehiujenna vinnanna 8accaisue(3)hitrasu || 181| 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

fainastv id-udbhyam, (?)a*ie*a, (?)yad-vii Mk. 24. 

samrakkhid [? saihkappio] rukkhu parasuena ; | 

ehim bhisah syfid, asiehl jena Mk. 25. 

(I)viinna macca isuehi {l)tdsu || 16 || 

As regards the emendment to asiena, attention may be called to No. 4 on p. 
14 above. 

In regard to bases in » and u t the suffix of the instrumental singular is ena, as in 
asiena [astnd], or as in samkappio rukkhu parasuena [samddrito vrksah para kind]. [With 
these nouns], the termination of the instrumental plural is ehim, as in asiehim jena viinna , 
macca isuehim tdsu [asibhir yena vidirnah, mrtyur isubhis tasya], 

Fol. 43b. 

eccastriyamtaunaievahutr sambodhane hevanahevahutra 
supihahrasvopi niruktaidut purvattathodahrtameva(4)sarwam II 17 (1 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 

5c ca striyam iiau, node, vahue, Mk. 26. 

sambddhane he, vanahe, vahuhe | Mk. 27. 
supiha hrasvo ’pi nirukta id-ut, Not in Mk. 

piirvam tathddahrtam evasarvam || 17 II 
The syllable e is also used in the feminine as the termination of the locative singular 
as in naie [nadydm ], vahue [vadhvdm]. In the vocative, the termination is he, as in vanahi 
\vand], vahuhe [vadhu\. In this dialect it is explained that the final vowel of bases in t 
and u is also shortened in the locative plural. In other respects these nouns are declined 
as explained above. 

As we are at present dealing with nouns in » and u, the insertion of vanahi in 
this verse seems out of place. 

Fol. 43b. 

liiigatrayepijasihovanahonalhogandhawahokvacidihapidapirukakhaadika | 
kimyadastu bhavatipra thamadvi(5)tIyasaptamyap!hasavahattasamaprayogg |j 18 [J 
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Metro, VujuintAtilidc^ -— - - ^ ~ 
llfiga tfftye 'pi josi hO, tsiifnhfi, noUri .Mis, 28, 

yandliunaiiti, kvacul iJii'ipi e& rtiki'fm ndf | Not in Aik. Of. He. It, 344, 

’liliii’-'yAt -•T.viiui,' tn ldiavsti prntharnii-dvifiya- Mk. 30. 

Miptnmy upiha montharti-sAinit praybgE [J 18, 

Uv nil three gt-tider* the isyllnblr hO may lit added in Ihn nomiruitive plural [in®.lend 
of th« hr, i. and « prv«ribul in wry s 10 mini Ill, rmiuhti [ruwriftij, Built!, [nnd^iA), 

atul gaHdfctvrahu |puiuft'ir*>«Aj, In this didect w* ain't bn’-"' forte ft such an niAAAii end 
tint tike. Hit* piunouiiy Afiij, yttd, Mid tad form (heir nuimrmihr, accusative, and I locative 
aft in Mnfafirjiftjri. 

It will l>c observe®! t.hfit f apparently fir the ^akc of metre, mjr author 
new (ho Prakrit form imrah(i$tei lor matin i ft ;,/w. Similarly, in verse 10 of the 
Vriicnda chapter, ho uses tvratta for atinnhira but without lhe same t ie ura. 

Fob 43b. 

kekCta dikfkavmkfovapibh avalipa'iaih yat ttulobh rHTauBrj^orBpyEvftmr si 1 0)pamfihiiijaia■ 
ill n kn! hit&tjdt u junk ftydlcodjrgli si I t 

tfldr Upe tit kstukasmpytubwam rvpimaf a, riikflfsa* f. r .jeat riy humpyc rath ; vmly u 11 ad oscA (7) 

pyidihidiulhcitJ tdtliuvumijahhruriUiidnliii 11 || 10II 

Metw, Sragrthntu,-~ v 

k6 t hi t lto&, tti, kaiit), kfjtf npi hUavati pad urn ytd-taduli klJVii-tiaryor Mb. .K» 
ftpv Scam iTipam "tnir, niLn.i fha katliilafs an t prukrfyaii on dlrghu lj | Mk, 31. 
Li/l-ni|mm Ms«, ktixv njiv, nptenm apj malum kwia, ■ nnJ-j flfcriySm apy 

iivadi sySd ynt-tAd-TI eipy ukhidudhnt-i tMhdrftmifvfiljWrd tadni |[ IP |[ 

The readings jadrS and iadril md justified by the first line of the next rmc, in 
whirls frtifrit in quite clear. Ttie cum^ponding rule is till rising in nil MSS. of Mk, 
KfOtnadtivara, 47, gives, according to T-ay*;n’* rending, jr*u;,, truth for the aec, 
ag,, and jalrtt, talru for the too. sg. Mitru'a Lvvl gives jruih dru[,ft}; j/ttdru, 
tadru. He. |y, SCO, gives t/Aruni, fro* for the nom, and ««. i-g. Of, risebtl, §§ 
338,427. Alt my MSS, of Ilk. 33 appamdiy give jafnt tana, but a nr difficult to 
fend. T his, in the printed edition, is emended to juttiti ttitliui. 

Tin- ftillowing fimuwiitinrj forma nro accordingly u^ed [.for irut],...... Kom. ng, n 0 m. 

pi. itv, ace. flg, Hti«, *co. pi. kf, loc, sg, loc. pi. litnu, Similarly forbad and tod. 

They t.eii'h that the 6'unc- loTiitf- riic employed for tint fentinini ntul llm neuter. Iu this 
dialect [the termination of] tho genltivo aliigulur Is an. with the vowel of the baae 
lenglhen- d. It* form is thftHfmc kt~nnt. Anotln-r form is i^n r bim! anoLlu-r opininn 
ffvosbtJtiv. So r,lHt< tlw fominino ami neuter. Similar Wc tliu forma of |pid and tael. 
i'mt her more tlscy i-xpbln jsufrm;. autl (udrttiii »h optional fonnif ttf the accusative singular, 
Foi. 43b. 

iluvjjisrvit adruijaaofttayophhitvf cl idaiufl b sucovi muvo yantunaatriy rub | 

fliimaf/'cl, 44ujjptayf>b aiipijjirdiiiHajityaDJiimutaihmctiidnstri^rjcucliaijliimatatu || 20 | 
Metre, MiiOjubh>l s iyi p - - -w__ r _w-.— 
iha jaJjm fudru [ni-li'.asua tayOr MmvCd Mk. 34 (jaitha, ttittha), 

idamal,. sv-amor itnur, ayaiii lu nti strly'im | hit. 36. 
lidasaa toyolj supi [cu] nirdiianty am a Mk. 37. 

ui&lnrn vl.tdas Irinu ca TJia dhinuitum || 30 |) Mk. 38, 

In this dialect jadru and trafru jnay tcspctticcly be tbo corresponding Iota tire 
tingulm nod genitivu eingnlar of theso two words. The nominative mid ace motive 
sunguhir of Vdn7» ia f wi w, but thin i * not mmd in tJj» leminltns. The name two rw»* ({ 

11 “W " 1 mj > 7 slim ho rotwl ft fa*, *« So. 13 im p. to nbovo. 
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ados art nmn, find th*y imcb tluvt tbo aasac "word it used tbo iIccIniuuiiiiI biuto, to 
wliirh thn catw tcirmuint inna uro added. Tt i?4 tbe opinion of tbo teMiied that the 
dootonaional base of c tad, in ft! I three eeudcrp, is i/iu—. 

According tu llic corresponding passage in !ilk- 3^. the word tup, Iu tbo Uiird 
lino, does not mean tbo puliii: of the toeauvi- plural, but lias 1 its other meaning of 
cuic.HiflLiLa generally. 

Fa). 44ft. 


di o.^ 1 1 m C bb a vn L i f; ttucahi ISJ sghti t Achor nfl l *rf snka kb tirr. ,in l ?(2 )rfipaui 
tan vat tndo ' l p~i < I ft tnamiktAmat 0 Fj! i ' )le 1 a ert i ad C>b]j a \ diavu 1i p l i v va u ■ a d i hn r n | a ib 2I 11 
1 '’ In thenlmv, fte dbara u it imperfect in the, M&., but, at ii it, cArt only hr. nad u. 

,J The alffiTQ to markut wiH a query is orr$f doubtful ifV/jii im»/rd ^ s£ r but it 
cannot be to read? whatever cite if may be 

Metro, V:L-.;inl.ii tlulfii, — ^ w _ ~ 
thb sr-nmilr bhavtdi. rAa eu, cAktuin Mfc 3l>, ik£, ihu. 

ihi ca null cn., sakn[latii kfijtjjftyiinti ft" pant I 

pau ynt-t&dob pftduni amikrtuueiti ’iru je, (?}*4 Mfc 40. 

e ctutiu bhavatl pQmun apiha rfljiani |j 21 Mk 40. 

Tbo last two worth* r)t tho brut lino rm? a conjectural cmi'ndutiorj. 

For the nominative and accusative singular [of eUid\, they dracribo the entire ?ut of 
forms as chd, ihu, cM, and ehi% and ata is also used in iJuj tnoativo Ksugnfor, The 
nominatives singular af yod and (ad arc rrtpocth i K j. and ff In adifition to 

the uet of forms given al ow, [the namimitiM' singular] of tiW iu . r -lfO^. 

Fi»L 44a. 

yninindal.i&iiutii baibt umblijiliajit (3 )|>ia«5b api pulmfimi rio{)) mEa 1J yms y "ulbhi mi | 

j apauatir QpiiA aj-amm eniv Ft i imhat n mb Ft uhasySt t a OAtuznbbnakucifa j]23;i 

14 The mba marled with a query ie nut clear in the MS. it tnay be atlm bu). 

Motre, fcragvihl, - - — -- 

jusiuwlalj sou (u/tOifi, lumhftuiM jivi-kuSulj Mk, 41.42. 

ityfit jmi H \ Uo, [fit^MaAiik nySd blibi | Ilk 14 1 far), 45 (JttmMdAta). 
tjfts iiasav [atra] rupadravam inFuirF 


iumfta, Utmhr, tuka, * yfle cn tumbha ff Hijjfm] k vac it 22 fHk. 40, 

A« regards the cuat'iidatiojj of himbhnJia tu tumbhauit, seo No. 2 on, p. L J Tbs 

emetidfllion tif tim corrupt jqpiwff to iae-kaedi/ is, t think ccrudn, Mk. givoa for 
the a hi. and goa. sg. foAa, tujjha, titmhhn, tnhbha, 

Tbc uomiaativc singular of f s (w/jot^, and the aoinhuitiTe ntid aMusativo 

plural U The iastrumental and accusative nnd icenfivt- singular alt take 

the form /Klim. Tbc instruoicata) plural la /untfittAiiiu Tbri'e arw ronsrderetl to bo threo 
formHof the ahktJvo mid genitive dngttkr, *&., tumhti, itimAi, htha, and in addition to 
these wc stuaolfmes Bud tumbha [f itijjAo]. 


Ail my MSS. of Mt, in the above forine aubstihite m(A to mh throughout, which 
the printed edition enrreets regularly to mh . Tt may lie Luted that Mk, wiw an inhnbi- 
f ont of Orissa, And thtkt in that country,at thelprcmjnt dfty, mh isregularl, pionuuiwcd 
OS Vibh. U lint iH written is alu tij s mh, even when mhh h etymologiallv rsqaitoi. 
in the MSS. of Ins grammar, (lie reverse is the wee. and what w written L mhk. 

Fol. 44ft, 

ItJsavakU rlibapa usmnd SiasUnsisyad wmaTtiniiniii)Olm,ya jyiiiiundmiiift( f)inluiihiblihiii]UiUih 

amh M innhfi^fMuh 

nirddi(ot 7 }aii. sahunm j» jhasaja jhu j^i iASyapyrnnha iia uy atnJcasyih Uai^bfj vuminhw aaipu 

mate in jimha$uv5amh»su ';23 * ' 1 
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Mitl re, ^Arvl ijl a.v ik riijf tfl, *» - ~ « - - - - ~ _. _ _ ^ _ 

sav Oktnm Aduijf arondB, j'aai i&ui &y»t rimtohh, iiau jyfc ^ ifl 

taey&M'an wuit, nmhuhini bhini miilnm, nmhlM, trav nm | Mfc, 5^ ^ 

autli-HtATh nvtha, majjhtt, tnajjhv, lam-tony, opy timha i :&gy r iimi ca Mk, S3.' 

styfei va so, bbyaai amha vi [? flMAolfljfl], nupi matajh amhfau ri amhaiu || £j ]J 

f life. 54,6$. 

The nomimiljvt- singular of atmad- i„ said to be h*mu, and U, e nominative and 
"° uwtive P Iur,d k aw ' UT " 1 ’ irudni mental, ficcri^livc, and locative singular u wthi*. 

JircL- forms ore recorded for Liic inalnnoentul plural, \j*„ amhahi^ ! avtfehi [t umJilhi} 
and a«aI . The ablative and genitive ttingdar are described a, mtfAn. maiito, or mim/iu, 
uuhe gowtive singular [in addition to these three] we also j iave nm f ia . In the genitive 
pJural we optionally have "5. In the ablative pi urid we optionally have ojji/ja [\amhahtml 
and in the Jooatire plural we have amhtim or umham. 

A * trained above, ML substitute* mhh for mh throughout. Jlk. 52 pm 
‘imbhatm, ntnhhtihuh, nvibhi, oatMdtor., and atnbb?,hi>» (ortho instrumental plural 
AOr. 53 gives majjkt, mato*, and maha for the ablative and gmitlvo aingulnr Ho 
gives neither *5 nor <im{b)ha, 

FoL 44 a. 

{tijihakSmaea-i, lugaltiviio^ipmhhrti fatyayawtdJu^pftdiHyilh | 
tad uduhavaa&dlnikdi.y artnta'akaUeif 7} It sompratl pftdayami^ tSv*t |f £4 || 

Or prSdayanu, the t Of pra 0 if very faint and door not appear on the photograph, 
Metite, AtipaccIiantioaikA, ~ ^ w . 

ilia tteam [tu] Idg^vifefW Mk, 0& 

pr^kfUs -pmlyay a-BAiidliL^ fipadi* i | 

LtM.I-uUrt|i;ir^nLMli Uk*ya-di->jyii 
katicit samprati padapm! tfv*t || 24 j| 

In this dialect there ore at will peculiar elisions of vowels in the union of bases 

bU lTCa ‘ As ^tuples of this, I now proceed to give a few specimens. 

JbL 44a. 

ItipsflcSdihu ni I; a khu c Lot hs ruLCkhAy^dii oga nmb syidvdijjiA^jjalhBhlnuufTln 1 * (Fni lib 1 

TodGlvavahodcvavaho | ' 

ralSGki avdrumiuito^^ pr.innyacSmukUviie-o 

*avu (2idhaif,i 25 H 

11 The aI*am a imrktd with a query if doubtful. 

Metre, BardMavikriclita,--- - 

lopM cod iha ndliha [raLi:ha)ii tat ha rujfcJtAG, yadij-nigamah ilk. 56. 

uyad huififu hojjal Wiu war* deietioAS dd'wAc, I 

[?)itaram ou &«fau, tat ha Mian Uyidikc 

rujw ripavip aryaya'i punar. aeum ukta viaSira budhailj |' 25 " 

^ L Iat *• -tu-w-J ™t«. n*u. „ n tUi 

ktjijja'i { L l l A WC - 7^ adJiLi ° n 0U " ° hw ® such M 

there mivb, r i Lh Tr (f ° r -dtord ***]. (> 











1-mtt fM if. iftgaj tkk APAUFCRA^A STABAKAS of HSma^ARIIa.V 


r> 


LTb. iollowing, ***** «• tb. d^Jea-Iond form* for noon* in 
according^ nzma^nnzn. Alter each form, T giv* tho number of tho vcr« 

Z^o7ZZ « T ** *• ^ * -*■ - 

, ^ PfllT, 

du (7), Ait (10), jy (ig) 


Korn. 

Aiic. 

1 1 LH Eil% 

Abt. 

t» f en fc 

Lw* 

VoOi 


* f J 2)l A*«ft ( 12 ) 

W (13), ha (]S),A<ii. J i (13), Asm (13), Art fJ j (H) 

•mTJT'T* *•—* «■» ***. «,« 

££? Wffl “ —■* *• **— In tlio 


No:a. Mn», 


in r t 


»<trt (9), yam-i (»), raUhv (28), 
stUiArakkkio ( 10 ) ■ 
rukkktt ( 10 , 25 ), kUuntu ( 11 ). 

(10) ; rukUmi i (23) ; kwha (0), 
wKeofUl) * (ruHAflAi) ( 0 ), 

(r«H MSS} (S) ; (ndiUJu) (7) ; 
rukkhahu (10) 


*aalth*. (ID), gandhmvahd (10) 
rukOa (IS) 


Nogfi 

Aoc. .lliisc. 
Xcuf, 

loatr. 

AbJ. 

Lion. 


toe; 

Votj. 


(«(»«) |SJ, hiaia (0), cAiWtO 17), 

runadaiA ( 8 ), uasntfajit ( 8 ) 

(n iIMm) ( 8 ), kanfa, ( 0 ) 

("*!*«} ( 8 ), (frtfln) (fi) 

2Wi*l{VS) t vanae ( 12 ) 
parksr (15); g&aivhs (12); 
{tfhamho) ( 12 ), fajvdhd (23) 
juraha (7); (jfca ?a $cA*) (1,1), 
MnnnafiO ( 1 , 1 ); vitoaimit ( 13 ), 

(wAmft) (13); tum^ (H), 
rukUtaha^u (J4); frilmc (15) 
pwr«e(!5), (WHdiii^dSj 
ittflte (17) 


(iiv«i«ji*ja (ii), 

ffinnAw(lfi) 


t"flpalm(ll), vai f ain (]() 
pur fa (15), (ranrtAi'pi) (12) 
kunanatm' i (1J), {kdwtiuhuth) (13) 

( 1 - 1 ) 




Feminine biiKis m a. 

Nmn. sia (0); bnfitu (10) ; 

gtfadi (0); bdlaju. (7) 

A n- (fiote) ( 8 ) 

loiitr. (ftnit«) ( 12 ) 

toe, baldhit), (12) 


(11), baton (25), (m«E^ mi 

f {butehS (IS), Idlai (25) 

{baldhl} (10) 


mdbut (11), {m.lldn) (If) 
bat ah id, (12) 
balutiiiii ( 12 ) 














TH E INDIAN A-V natJABY 


[ Fi'asniiT, I uiii 


'M 


N^Bt. 

F^nunhie* basea in i, 
ffrf {!>); rahiu (lllj, ktkntu f!lj x 

now (n),{etgo) (11), 


gtfbtdi (6) ; iiiminidii (7) 

puiAO (18) 

Acc. 

(?ai) (») 

paid (11). (paio) (11) 

Xactr. 

ponSlii (12) 


AbL 

(?flto) (12), (SffiAO) (12) 

fiaiknrh (13), (ndiAu (13) 

Geo. 

(?me)fl4}, ?aiA« (13,1 i), (paiAuXU^alAji;,) (14) 

Luc, 

t?a« (17) 

WWW*) (12), ISaMi*) (17) 

Sfom. 

Fumininti taws in th 

.«. 

tTihiiu (11), (irsArlO) (11), 

Ace, 


(va A it A 6) (IS) 
mAJIu(H), (ta/iCO) (11) 

lufitr. 

mhiie (12) 

vahdhith (12) 

AbL 

(ttiAfrAc) (12), UahihO) (12) 

i'^AuAar:,) (13), luAuAutfi (13) 

Uetx. 

(vahm (14), Uahuhi) (13, 14), 

uaA(TAtV» (L4), I'flAkiitDutJi (14) 

Lckl 

((tilj7Aa"0 (13), vafiithmii ( J 3), 
(ittltiftu) (14) 

a^wft«A<«wiS) 

vahdkim (12), vaktthim (17) 

Vt*. 

ifikahi (17) 


Notn. 

Bane* in »,«, mafic. 

<*W» W, atfffl (8) 

•ii 

Instr. 

««|w« (16), fardsUiJia (16) 

anMM (16). fau£Ai‘>?i (16) 

Gen. 

■. ■ m 

-Pfl(lfl),-7 Ab(I6) 

Kom* 

rwmatl-{lS) t 

hams 

amAatiA 

Aco* 

viahlt, mo (31) 

dJiiAortfi 

Iitritr, 

tilOihf 

amAd hi ™ , a tn AtAv(? jft), am hr 

AbL 

■W*o, mnjjha, tmjjhn 

ntnha (* amJ<jA/t w ’,) 

Gou. 

mtha, vmjjha, majjhit, amha 

*0 

Loe. 

maim 

amhusu 

Nani* 

yu‘mriti-{22), 

tuham 

tumithatiit, tumki} (27) 

Am, 

JHliwI, 10 (31) 

Intnbhahh 

Imstr* 

jmIw 

tumhahim 

Abb 7 

tumhf, iuhn , 


Gen. V 

tambha (? tnjjka) 

m ** 

Loc* 

paiilh 

*4 4 

Horn, 

HiA, tjad, tad, 

*<* (1 »>» J> mi fc (1 tf ) (21 >, st (26) k* (19) 

Ace* 

him (111), jadrtith (10), tadrUih (10) 

U (10) 

I&ftfcr* 

til 

IcbU (12) 

Gen. 

*flt»(lD).fcffw« (10), few(19). ' 

W??B (1 tefiBi) (31) 

Lot 1 . 

(27), jadru (20), fad fit (20) 
tdim (19), jd(?ru(20), t&Jru{2Q),ttJ<j>;, (12) hfsu (i 0) 


The above nrc iit^iouLino, but. must of them may tibo be used for the feminine 
»nri neuter (10). 

ior idam, the nem.-acc. aiag, m. anti a. is Amt (20), 







F*DHF*Br. 1025 1 


TTTF AFALdfRAUfa ST \B.\KA3 OF RAHA^ARUAV 


S7 


For ados, lb e uimc Kt*w iltu ainu, which «« »5s° used fin tko dcclcn .ioitol 

biiw pO). By 31, «Jfrik=wni$AiA (1 Zbhil). 

Fur itad. I ho nominative and fwaTOativ® singular an) i, chit, e/io, eAa, or ?Ae, 
ihl beiiur, also used (or the locative singular (21). Cl. c*’(i ((►). timu. i.g. m. The 
declensional baao in rha (20). 

It will be ulscrvttl that the above scheme? ot declension differ widely from 
those given by Heniataudra, uml reproduced by Prschd In hie grammar. But it 
must not bo flierefore niiuniod tha t ike tlilTcroncoji are doc to blunders of tho 
ocipj^st. They arc home out in n remarkable manner by Marita nd5y a, and, as a 
whole, may bo taken as indicating the doctrine of the eastern school In regard 
M Apribliram^* 

5,1 will alm> hr oljaorvral that in rhe dodeufjion Of nmifiJi aubiiLmtjVOi HO form b 
kid dowik for tlie acen^tiv^ siii^Tilni p !r ia evidently GMUiried that ihk cuan m llui 
HLT,mfl in form iid the n^miDaiLivo diigulat. OompniQ lleiuaejinfirap iv, 341, 344. Li 
ver^j Lb otir author tells net hit the Mr. sing. may optionally drop Its termination, 
but lit- dous not give Aiiy alternative form OTcep* for s-baecs ffl}.] 

N. 44b, 

dhiiLut flb haratiniSt man£pwkth 1 3 pamasoBfcnd iJiamauk ninaan id ita u | 

6^^<JihHK£dmmuiiiuidiflEm tadTid]iiprukrti(3)k^|titips4ipaiir:yft lT l| ® l| 

ii The afcfom oya the end of ih? second tine i# Thr&tghwt this vt tm ha 

may oko be raid wi hu. 

Metre, RalhmMhut a,-— -w — — 

dMtu tG bhav&tt niltmimcpada^ Mk- 5X 

i-ip-uuiuuti tu di-humitii kr;i.murt matau l Mk, 

ho ha&di Imahuf'u no amhahh 

tJid-r idhi-prukrEikui hi {?)imip-.dpau jf £6 |j Not in ML. 

The utmanSpoda voles of verbH La not used. Tho terminations of the? thin! perron 
singular atul of tho first pcr&uii plural arc and hum, respectively, a* in && fto$€di f 
kuakum na timhahh [«i httmU w ha<tmd m Vttjpm], Tho fim and *ocimd person* singular 
otothe same*# the original [Sniiakiu], 

The ayllftblo di for the 3rd Fonguliir Is quite Hear in the MS, It i% further, 
authorized by the rule in 2, The host lino k iliSicuU-, but I think that I have 
gfryMi the meaning Intended* I lake IwJ-ciilM m practically valent to tat $nma. 
Tim eh EUigc from pm h t it?: u to prat :CfIsn t u ia cam in the Be tigali cho meter. I It ave 
eltor^I tip to mipi beeauM the latter La nowhere ek* provided for in tki* or Uic 
following voftse. it is worth noting that, in the enmapaudiiig peufcage, Mk. given 
the form for the first person plural only, and doc3 not touch upon tho other 
poison*, 

Fol . 4-tb. 

pika< ^periiiiju (?)du ^infttbLUnbfii^ li-cha( f)iimi ltf dGl5;ka(?)5 lft bidf™ 

hirv va<Ip3ttJhS* l hidbimillAtS3u(4)(T}hu*%th«5ui*uiili^tu5a(0^*° 1 a pp*‘® Ba II 27 N 

I s The ok/am du t>ifiynlio I*: mid ns dva or ha. 

1 B The aJc?ara nnu may ob» be read as uda, 

i« The atfara ii in dotthlpd- It it nut dear - Perhaps the tcrib- meant dms, da or glia. 
11 The aksara be is clear, but perhaps dir i'f meant, 

» The ultra hu mag dw be read as itiiliat r, owl is. indeal, mtm like that letter. 
n The attorn ktu is pretty dear, bul, v>ith a liiTie fordny tan also b* read as hu, wtopft 
is probably intended. 
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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 


[February, 1925 


Not m Mk, 
Not in Mk, 
Not in Mk. 
Not in Mk, 


Metre, Upajati, as before, 
tip catra, peBejudu haithi kanha 

jMr him nu, diva a adht tUsu [ 

hir va sipo, diki dhanui tasu \ 

bus thasya, lumhe (i)tulahu ppaasu jj 27 || 

The emendations in the first line are very doubtful. They are made on the 
assumption that the Prakrit = patayali yutarn hastinath Krenah. The metre shows 
that peUi is certainly wrong, and, in the Bengali character, the change to pelle is very 
easy. The second line is pure conjecture. We should expect something to the effect 
that the termination of the third person plural (jhi) is iia, I assume that the last 
syllable of the preceding line was originally nha, and the first syllable of this 
line was yAe. The scribe, in copying, made a conflux of the two into nhe. He 
mis-rend him as cha , and then, to eke out the metre, repeated the rha. In 
this way kanhajherhtmnu became kaiihemchachannu. In bad Bengali writinn 
f* might easily he mistaken for d>„ (ft for 5) . The p rlltril rf 

fourth Ime is doubtful. I ean think of no better emendation of tu.alu than Ivlahu 
( - tolayalfia). Ppaasu may be prayasam or pravasam or pmtSkm. 

The third person singular also bus [the termination l ). as in prill jud« hoMi 
Ka f" SWlO" Mm *"*■»]. The termination oi tho third person , 

“ Jus. asm das o aAiilm (defflfea rgMS rfith,„]. The termination of the second 
person smgrdar „ also optionaUy ii. as in *K dhosei E< „ [dmEsi djomitri tn^rj 
I ho termination of the seoond person plural is *», „ j„ , imh i tuhhu ppaZn, [«yu,j 
latayalha prayasam (or praiaiam, or pfutfa&m} ], 

H my above emendations of these two verses arc correct, we have the following 
as our author s account of Apabhrariuia conjugation ■— 

S “ gular ' Plural. 

“ (26, d) *«.** (26, b) 

hasasi. hasahi (26, d; 27, c) hasahu (27, d) 

hasadi {hasedi), hose (26, b; 27, a) hasahi,h (27, b) 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


Fol. 44b. 



Mk. 59, 60 

Not in Mk. 
Mk.61. 


* _ , _ ,_ rjr _ f| 23 [[ 

J”* l k r a : ta P Uppit f oi lU “** «/ Me 'first line, evidently do not belong to this 
verse. I key have been taken from somewhere else, by a blunder of the copyist. 

Metre, Tamarasa, - _ • - rj w , ___ J 

luti ihi Isa ca, batan [ehu\ 

hasihii, ehu haslsai Kanha ; j 

fcvaeid api kossai ityapi rflpam; 

- „ _ lut j T Bi 48 P uuar atra k rfiaii syat || 28 jj iuk.oi. 

r .-, i . 11 * X ° the future ia iki or was as in lalaii ehu hasihii , ehu hasisai Kanha 

K ^ ahl SometimeS ™ ***> ^ Bnch a form'as 
a„d, for the root hr., in the tot person plural, the base of thr future 
IS ha [so that we get ttamahum]. 

JtT*: ° b Tt that hCre tte iuimC 1S ca,led lu !’ L e - the Periphrastic future 

,* it tel n l “■ JIk - ”“ k “ **-■ ”*«* <»* of the 

I - of Zr, and, gnes, aa an example, kamahum* 

{To be continued ,) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHi KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.S.L, C.M.G., C.B.E. 

(Continued from Vol. L, p. 328.) 

After the dismissal of Qazi Beg, the wise, prudent, and brave Asad Sian was appointed 
vakil and pisArd. 213 

At this time the vile wretch Sahib Sian, some account of whom has already been given, 
was prompted by his base nature and disposition to vex the people, and to shed innocent 
blood and outrage the honour of the poor. To such an extent did he slay and plunder the 
king's subjects, that the tyranny and injustice of Shaddad the son of 1 Ad appeared like the 
justice of Naushirvan beside the enormities which he committed. As the king had retired 
altogether from the business of the state and had left all power in the hands of this wretch, 
a gang of low-born and low-bred ruffians, the fellows and companions of that scoundrel, 
gathered round him and incited him to further acts of tyranny and injustice, so that the great¬ 
est sages of the time were unable to find a remedy for the state of affairs brought about by 
his atrocities, or the tyranny of him and his associates, under which the people and the army 
alike were groaning. 

When the tyranny and injustice of Sahib Rian towards all men, but especially towards, 
the foreigners, who believed that they were specially chosen as the subjects of his oppression, 
passed human endurance and the slaying and plundering of foreigners both in the city and 
in the country became a common occurrence, and when at last Mir Mahdi, a Safavi Sayyid, 
became a martyr by Sabib Khan’s orders , 216 ‘Adil Khan, Banu Khan, and other officers and 
sildkddrs went in a body and unanimously complained of the favourite’s tyranny. But 
Sahib Khan was now* the only person who had access to the king and he represented that the 
foreigners were traitors to their salt, and were rising in rebellion. The cries and shouts of 
those who sought but justice lent colour to Sahib Khans story 217 and the king, without any 
inquiry into the truth of the matter, issued an order for the slaughter of these oppressed 
people, and Sabib Khan and his satellites, who were prepared for the success of their 
designs, attacked the foreigners. The Dakani mob favoured the oppressors and the signal 
for the slaughter and plunder of the foreigners went forth on all sides and the mob rose 
to plunder and slay, so that the blood of the foreigners ran in rivers through the city and 
their dead lay piled in heaps, the mob slaying every foreigner whom they met. ‘Adil Jvhan 
and Banu Khan, with some of the bravest of the foreign troops, fled to Bijapur, leaving the 
weaker foreigners, mendicants and traders, in the hands of the mob. 

215 Firifilita says ( ii, 270), that Asad Kb&n had nothing but the name of vakil and pishvd, and that 
all power in the state was wielded by Salabat Kl.&n. 

216 Firishta says (ii, 274) that $&hib jvh&n attempted to abduct Mir Mahdfs daughter and, on 
meeting with resistance, attacked his house with two or three thousand men. Mir Mahdi’s sons, who 
were in the service of Sahib Khan, guided the assailants to the back of the house, where Sahib Khan's 
elephants destroyed the wall. Sahib jvhan’s men then entered the house and slew the Sayyid. 

Jlf According to Firishta it was immediately after the defeat of Sahib Khan by Husain jvhan 
Tar&liizi that ho raised the Dakanis and Africans against the foreigners. 9Ahib (Quin, covered with dust, 
appeared before the king and falsely accused the foreigners of having risen in rebellion with the object 
of deposing him and raising to the throne his son, Husain. The king appeared at the head of the Dakani 
troops and the foreigners, seeing that ho had taken the field against them, retired to the kingdoms of 
Bijapur and Golconda. Those who remained in the city were slaughtered, and Q&zl Beg and Sayyid 
MurtazA, who had not taken part in the strife, informed §a1Abat Jvhan that he must somehow contrive to 
bring the facts of the case to the king’s knowledge. ?alabat Khan succeeded in presenting a petition to the 
king without ?Ahib Khan’s knowledge and received orders to prevent Sahib jvh&n from re-entering the city. 
?ahib Kh&n prepared to attack ?al&bat Khan who, not having a force sulficienfc to oppose him, withdrew 
to M&nikdaund, tw # enty-eight miles east of the city. 














THE I.VTUAN aNTTiJT-AIlV 


l train**v Jfci 


SO 


By tlii;; atrodmts nuin^ge ilic whole of thd foreigweia in Alinuiilirngjir were diaper? <Nl 
Moat of litem took refuge with ‘AH 'Adi! S^hah ■ some joined Kayyiil Murtji ;u P th\- nwi ir-ul- 
Hmrd of Tk/ur, while a few, who could neither fight nor flee, hid in hues nnd byways. 

the* event the king took up kb ft^idvnvu in Sftfpjb Kh&n'fi- liOTKO and staved thorn 
for a long whif«u A* nobody was allowed access to him, men began to doubt whether he fu 
tit ill dive and to give atternnfc to vain imaginings* but SAtub hliilu who gn u tty fraud the 
rnmiumt a I the foreigners, which hod taken refuge writ 8*j-yrd tfariaiA in Berar, and who 
found that the king's fundees for himself was greater than cvlt, autemin'd to obtain on 
order for n general ma^wri' of Lbrin, in order ih&t they might he entirely rooted out and 
Mi. 1 1 In/ might Tie relieved from iinxidty regarding Lhcrn. lit: laid the Ling LhuL blixnl lay 
between him and the foreigners and that they were ph lining vungeadni iig&ifurt hint, whem- 
fore he went in great fear. He rmplornd the Ling to order a gi v n* r,d of them in 

order that his heart might be e« t at rest, but the king revolted from an aetie-n s« ba^ F and 
endeavoured ia other ways to act at last Khan 1 * fi^rs and to soothe blm; but in itpiUr 

r-f ;\W the^findnavuiira, Subib hhuu^ biiTiiiiig hatred of the lurcignira would uul lit qui'iichcilp 

and nil? 1 night in his ragu hit lei himself down from the v rill ul h }a hOuft? ami tied with n small 
number of hiafnUowaia Lnwimlw fiijfipttr. A* soon iut the flight of Lhi* winked wretch ujls made 
known to the king, who could not endure the absence of hh beloved. lie itnrtcd in pursuit 
of him, by forced marokCti, came pp with him near Fafemlu., and delighted him by promising 
to tarry out hid will, cnnl* lm\ Eng thua rendered hi in? ell obedient to hia dt*irvft k sojourned 
with Jiiiu where he had found liim ( BI!t 

But ^ubib Biikii os not to bo put ojf by fair words, and vtm ever Inidatciik on Lhc ful¬ 
fil men fe] of hi ft nlijeet, which wm tho slaughter of Bayyid Market ft and all the foreigner*, The 
khig* m order once more to set this wretch » mind at rent t decreed that the army should 
march from Pureuda to Bklasr and Should capture that forirpso, in under that Sfibib Khun 
might be appointed to the government of Rcd&r with tin, idle of Baril-ubMulk, Oink that 
aa soon as Sayyid SJurfa/ii joined the royal army in Us expedition against Eldar he might 
be overthrown- The foolish Sahib EfrAii vuia patAOed by Uiid means and the royal uriuy 
marched from Pbmndo towards Bidur When the army reached the Maktlim tank and 
encamped there, &Uijh Khun exerted himself to the utmost to open the siege■ and thy royal 
army prepared to Invest the fortress* 

When H AJi - AdlI Shall bearf of the expedition ol the army of Ahmndnflgnr ngain^i Bidfir 
he sent this Rim i Su^ id, Mir Muhamnmd m &n eniruy to Murtas^ KiKam Bhili in 

Older that he might ascertain whether the latter Imd any grievance aguimiL 'Alt 4 Adii Shilh 
ami might strive to remove it and to promote peac« and goodwill fmtwven the two king¬ 
doms. The Sayyid reached the Wjyol camp mi t ho bank* of thiL Bit in r tank k had an audtenco 
of the king, and acquitted Kira^olf of khi mbaimn. A * long eih %\li Idfl 8kU i lirnd* Mir 
Muhammad Bi«5- remained at the court cJ Alnnudimgar n.s the BSjflpOf umlm«rdador. 

------ - *---=— -—---, 

il1 Aurinling Vi rip'll I u, S'APiil# St^j^n hrj-s dif^iw^d i>y ^iiln anti tq I?iciir with two 

w thitt UuaLuad hor-^ aaAwMliy ^aouiJt& p rbnre li tsy hutjuujji o{ ti* having coue to Ftoiunda— 
V- ii* 377, 

Oxi ihv Aitivtd ef ^LtJiib KLiiq ami Morla^ Shtih be fufr Mir, All T3arkl lu'fe 

iacwwndgiOD% caU^ Uallk Burfd. i4mi hinuu If up Ln ihfi inrUrm and to ‘AU *AdI| 6fa4h I 

fdrWp 'All 'Adil Uhflli sent him i.OOOhwMon conditieit tfa*l bn Itp in hire two tumd^me 

Mmupbi whfm Is# [nwMiil The enulition ^a« fnlrilk-d nuiL yut e3 ihs 1 stow “Ah'idiJ __ 

h-1ii illo ^4e. 
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Wlun Malik BnrM *aw the determinetioa wUb which Lho myol nrmy prc^tl on 

^HoSSJSTiJ 7 h»^ Ni-^Sh^to^ N« 

Sm£ SJEU *4 «4*. «4 ** king'* **«f nxWiOff fr-*-*"” to th B ,^0 
of Wtf WM ttiud confirm,*]. The king then visited ?llb *»* m orier to *pi»^ 

him end compel Uni for Lire ilisapppomtmeut which Ike abandonment d the dega *wgl 

tot m\h &&*> who had heard of the king’s appro**, «Cap*d from the buck o his 
ami won* not appear before On U* The re*** the km, *u«, 

Kln'm [iml imrri tu him for delivery tu Silb* Jewclhid licit, «<* ltl which 

SJStEf Stated «•>*«**“>»“ ™ re!Kl " ,,! '""" s 

Uom n ilik ftiirid ho miubt take this belt in HeU of what I.a coveted. 

Eihib ©4ti accepted the belt and became owtwnnfly reconciled to mareh.ng from Bldar. 
Ou ih./rnllowi™dav the army marched from BIJhT u^.vd, Udyrr,and ^bib Khfir,.on the 
protest tlmt he luiri now* enured hrejSgfr, left the royal camp with hm and with Hi* 

trouos which his frii hil'i liad placed at his d^Kifiat, and marched through the country lay- 
in* Us* and devoting both cilia* ami district, by IAW and "PPM where- 
„he went, Royui coniinEinrls were issued for his recall, but ha paid no ho*d to t hem ami 
pursued hia obstinate and crniiuinaoieu* course- He even aspired to royal power, 
Lubrnd after the royal umbrella and rf/ld^r. uud be pin to i«*im to the chiefs of the army 
f, .rmi* such as drew issued by kings and to endeavour to alttMUhc ofllocre to bis cause by 
mwwi of dceeilfnl promises, until at last by the agency of Jamab id fck^, &udftvand bLun 
and liahrl KhAn he met bis death in the village of Jbiiijaiu- ^ as will soon be related. 

The king halted one day In Udgir and on the following day marched thcuco towards 
Kunrlhnr. When the royal army entered the districts of KamJluir^pic^ aud informers re- 
ported to the king that owing to hia retirement and to Liu* domination and the supremacy 
of Sahib Khtn the urniv and thu uuHivutare, nitf all lho inhabitant*, bolb of the city and of 
tllB country. Wi re firmly pcrunwlcd that he wqb dead and that the throne was vnmnL. and 
tliiii it croftt body of them luid therefore gone to the fort nl Uhogufli where the kotwal 
JuifiT Khin had given bis daughter in matriage to the rEau& prince BurbAn, had released that 
prince from iimtincment and had left him free to depart with a strong force. Minuting 
largely of Foreigners who went in fear of ^lib fiifm. and that as AJmadnagff wa« 
Ilndnted of troops, it was possible that it might hill into the poeec^ioa of Buihan, - 

When the king heard ihknowshe wa* much pwptaid and perturbed, fearing last fate 
should now play him a scurvy trick, and he therefore want Asad Khtsa to qmdl the pruwe’s 
rebellion. Asad Khidi with his treep left tire royal camp and murehed with a» speed to 

m Hit name v' this plane U lift blank u> India Office 1LS. 1 tew «uppli«l U from Firielna (ii, 

^7% Rsuijanx lm -atyuM 1ft ID' 3S*' N. and IK* HE- 

ill airbU vul-cJSn, bfoUwr of Muitias* HiAh 1 Ha fliwmW ^ thremo ot Ali»wbii|?ftj 

mi Wav T> 1591, m Bnrhin Nkiltn Sh/di ll.flud It wa* ofts? Mb Uml lliia wu-*k »n* namod- Ho wilh 
Jmiwqi-I by hi- brother as a ilnlo pw&cr in thi failfM of Lohe^afh, where lio had o &Jr iiisiflned lo bm 
nl ,d Lived in «.» and eoiaifort. Wfaw Murtai* wcutin puiwiii dt ?Hnl» ||»a lo numy el thv am■»., 

^roic' to Euibim iafvrming him that his brother ««, read and unfit to reiffo aud ftvUre^ lure » f lI " ““ 
throi«*- WuibJin poretioAid tile oammaudaiif of Lahogarb to refamwbfm and tiwtened to Jata»a, wlitn, 
[,„ n .iiJ a (creo of tlvc of *ix iliou^id hone. Hi* tlien msuinrd die rov*l iUJh and idvnueod ™ Ahauid- 
,ui e or. ilurtnift, oh n-aoivifig thw n.*w*, luwU-re-d l««k Irem Bidar and icfiduid Ahmftiln&sor a day lw-.r» 
Bmhin. I-Jn hi., reUim hnjuntotl an altpluuit. and with n view tosik-noiiig jicmintrat ruawoB o< hi* 
Urvtrii. rwl 9 Ihnrneb thociLy. Stoppinfi at a dreggiFi'a abo P bo asked thv dru^i.a wh-ihor hu had any 
modiviac f« inadm-Ho. Ttic dnigpiat said that he tuul, and tha ititiR said tbm hi* did uol know wbcilur n 
he. who laid retnLned the crown and royal tills while living Hie life of a recluse. „ T hia brother, who 
aLLEicLin^ him wiihout 4 tlwil w«s m^L 1'^i' tiru^ il * L WlfibA mitihx — t hia mind 


Vi'Jlh I 


llt ^ Up mu, not tniiil, f&r thv ikflQLr.f ut the- kingdom had b«ti v^ry w*U mznqpd Thu madman 
wap Burhlup u ho hu! Ipft m lifo v * uehJ poirtf&rt tQ attack a ki ^ hrotiuir. Th- king 

wu i i 


■ J F*JJ| li»kl I *■ MV mas a -t t 

much wu\ gr \v® th^ drugLTUt p purmi f>f ft himdrr-d Miw.— 1\ ii. 
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f pnimvur, J'l?.* 


Ahrondnogar. The king then, without paying luhlu-'r Lu the ulkir <-f Sahib Kt in. 
marched from KandhSr toward* the, rn^bl, and when ht iruclnl ijj ( - kink of lla: fjndiruri 
ha decided tout it would be better thence into Bern r and t > summon thy wr.inf of tl) it 

province attumd Jura in order Unit they might march naninit Rnrhfiii with him. When sumo 
°® Ccni uf tlu ‘ ^teand courtiers whoi*» in atu-tukuw under-, to* id tin- LiugV (jvidgn 
from whol fo- «iid, they w<‘ unansmoud in dk ti. dug him fr-.n i and pouted <>m lint ro tarn 
n-,tflo towards Unw would he far from irimattd wuld Imth m\ uthcr.t i > d>--pi*>- | t , U i („-> . nr 
w,lu “bmmaHlin fray). The king h^xbwd to their nch , - -.nn m.,rc V-.t on Atunarlua inr 

%jn r Miit) had startl'd lor AbuuifIrcig.iT the king and hud mikrob'it with the 

greatest qwcd, found, when hr flMdiftd the city, a number of Foreigners, whri for frar nf Sahib 
— 1 n > Jiidilig in luift-fl ftfitJ roriK'ni. Hf‘ wrnicti ft ml ilriikvl iltem aiul thrift 

ivitJi hopes of tlin my&l favour and lie now wrote to the king imylug that Ruffian, with mu 
rtrniy eager for the fray, had loft the (nun uf Juntinrand w.i* now in ■ nhiiiu on the !, 
nud lie urged the king fo advance rapidly an Ab marina nor in order to save tba state, 

WJmo ilie etiynl army entered Abuadiumr district, the king, uith a view to pWting 
and ^t^fving his subjBOU, who until now had heard nnihiiuj of him but bis name would- i 
HU elephant and rodeoboirt thru ugh the. city utnl dm bammC and tdllhe Foreign.-^ wh„ had 
bwn lurking in holes and comers come forward, und one* mum entered the royal stmt*. 

The next day, at eunriw, scouts roporfe'd that prince Button with nearly 3,000 hot m 
and five or eix IbutMnnd infantry bad advancedtoilw village at Rfiottr, two will distant from 
AbniMtmgar, and w«aencamped then- helurr the garden uf ihe ,.Jd w ,,tcr uaumc. Pin. fcijig 
appointed A»d Hr4n to the command of the advanced stiurd ami plnred nil tim Fun-fa new 
inider torn, and itou bilu*,lf «MM> forth from Hie city. A,;,d Kh a „ „,,«|„.J to meet Oortfii.’- 
anny and a battle irawd, in the wwmocl which wimc were akin and others mmndial on bnth 
Tl ^ 1 wa^ riow ftpflitijd to Urn jiriiiDfr lLat the king wo* mairhiug ugalort him t& p o am . 

ItaSaSirf t 7*?^ ^^bntbnitlm king wm living and had marehed on 
h L r^T ?1^I tLlt 10 ■aoMwaorto a vacant throne. Iml new that 

UnA^ui ^ L j ^ WJ ^ Jivi|1 Epaiij hint Uii? mpccidub to him mil r min q Ethe tld-L 
,,6j4r a 7 =7?. *» uil|L ' re Wfcd in iho lUelit, and Bnba.hu Wm lo,i «, *v. bv an 
arrow A ^Idler JflJur Khan's h^d fr-n, hia body a nd took it to tfan k ™ ‘ 

elioulfl V ,httt Ai ** d a ‘* n lu, ' , '‘ U| ,n I'lirsnctof the Jiriiw*., hut 

T da IT rt i h "° 1 S d ^ “* kbi11 - n ' c W*m made for the U*t of Abmmfnnirar. 

^ . e ‘j “ Jvt l1,1, the y»-ur. wbi*|» .- I 1 --. . if.v - i o |.‘^.u 

A»,lBau ui Obedience to the royl orders ^dv n abort dUnnw. in pars nit of the 
prwcubat ronlU hudna tnc, of hin,«*. Aj. tbc«o matters willie (ally d*| t witb tn.l.e 
account of the reign of Burhin Ki S 4mSh4h, thk brief record o! them will anfb,,- here, 
no bAAAt.—Tins gutonusii ot m* nEBULi.u^ op ^*ib Kiiijr, 

did IS kk L iS 1 | 7°* K -T^ lWm EugUr U lht “r^‘. tin- wretch Sfthib Hifoi 

town wild ootuiLrv in ?h '** tIlft atul ^vurtatitig U.sh 

III Uinrtoi t U ? and fanadws for his recall wtjre ta H( Kd TOpwtadly 

s* ait’rr r ^ ^ w 3 u 

that thry ST SfLX 1 T"T **' ™ d "' r «’ J “ IbSiT^ 

Itlivo. Snyyid -All , nu , a Mt , S_J “ Mn * ** >"« ^ him fov thur wn 




‘ ^* ,u *“ “«*“ -*■ dtwril-, ho, 1ttlfuu ^ a r. U 

...; jtt" t** *r 1,,T ' **“ “ * >— •*«. 

-f -1 iUAKiinS lli flT i -li In J.i Ml-M-, t . 


.. . tw.1 Jirnirj l,:*ct ta tbs 
Acvnnliiig le Ursula (ji. 37?) W tuui to |^iW 
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all hmndw, mid iu the extremity of liii lolly, Ignorant?, pritK a rid arnigmuje aimed «i royal 
power, and had gotv* forth inin. the land opprCsmi ng the p&apfe a Lid racing strife sverywlwie unif 1 
tjie people p thoarmy, Lhc frtft/raond the office^ of fttutc could ciuJitro HU tyranny wi longfruml 
hud left ihejr laud ami hereditary koines in nlurfy, while tumult.* arose everywhere 
and on all fiittea. They asid that unless the kiiigtook the field in pnrson a gainst-t hiarabd hr might 

ftfwm bocoiOL 1 so ^Lroag that it wodld not hn possible to nrarllimtv him. They eo plied the 
king with ar^nmenty ul tliLa nature that ot’dcre were at length ia*w>d to thn effect that Sayvid 
Martaand the OBtlr* of Ihirar should march against SAhili Khan, find either bring him Ui 
Abn^dnttgar or drive fa Hi forth of the kingdom, and thu* fie* tin- people from bin tyranny. 

tinyyid MtirUi^ik, wlm had far years boon anJtiouH for permiaafott to net thiL>, sefocri hfi 
opport unity and sattt »Ja ms hid Khun. KhudlTRnrl Klian. and Bn hr? Khan with other offioeitt and a 
body of treopa as an ad vaucedguard to act aghast ^ A h t b Sh^n, while ho fallowed them. Tliw 
aijitYr, marcfi i ng with the rapidity of I ha wind, came tip with 3ub:l> Sjin.nt thii village of ffaujiLuj. 

$lb3b Khlit was quite ready to fight and began to prepare fur battle, hut the amirs sunt 
a nipaaage to him to say that tlmy bad eome nut to fight h but to pay their reaped* ki him. 
The foul Miffed them and hastened forth to meet hi* death, Wlum the outa met that 
prince of flvilHtoors they at onrcdi-w him and ijurneLi'il the fire of strife and tyranny with the 
water of the -word, freeing the peupk of the eomfcry and cf the towns from bis oppression. 

When the news nf SAbib KfaW^ death wna brought to the king ho war* much grieved 
and vexed, find conceived a hatred for all the entire and oiboor; of Hr withdrew 

entirely from nil public business and fanned tfc* intention of abdicating end of retiring 
entirely ffoiii the world P Hp frequently Laid bis niorc intimate QmirllCfti that ho devoutly 
and ttln&rtdy w ished to repair what was p,i*t and to ntaim for hi* past error*! to which end 
lie proposed to retire altogether from the w orld and to devotft the rCist uf his life to an attempt 
tu seimrr eternal hstppiam. He cold that ho had a droite to t-ravcl and to make pilgrimage 
tu Mukkfihr Madina h f and to other bed y jilaets, Lo spend the rt*st o( Id® lif<? in arq airing 
meritfojtbo world to com*?, and after Life's worldly dispute.?! to m tend tu his own welfare. 
Ho anid that he knw that the affaire of tho fitaU otndtl not go on without fl }iist rotor, that 
in Ihis matter reforeuee should be mado to the SayyidSp who were the true mlcrB of men. 
and that they should scloek ono of them p who thuuld utein to bo mostt HU-eil for Ehe olHoo^ 
Uj uuumge tlm affair of the state fa. order that he himself mlghjt abdicate. The courlicrw 
would not a^&ent to Hie king* 4 proposal, and said that they were unnble to Jlnci anybody 
who would be equal to thb great teat But the king h»d becomi? weary o! hi* crown and, 
with tv f t nv of his eonftlants, over -curetl^v, in the guise of a dfin-kk, into Humayunpar, 

When the amirs, the oifiecra ef state, and the affl™ of the army became aware of i.1 h; king's 

to PiriiliU^ JJahlU KMn Hint (a OiIleI Jfli4n f Qixin>il»h fa Banjanf, demandin:^ 
hiv ihiatfUiCv iti mamikgv mid ItiUii mpliotl tlus, it waft aot Uutm- tl-uii u frm| idbr shoohl mate with 
the listen nzsd dau^htem of ur^. t^iUdh Bflki marched^ Rfni|aal t *nd Bahri KfcAn, who hud n^t 
duHlenn t term* to appoi■ ■ him. fled to JfiJun , w hone lie joitivi jn i-uddd fc^r .11 Sli3rfisd. 3k*anivhi 1,^ Sayyid 
ScdrTii|u oju-di^Ncci to th@ rojrkl eomma od P si-rit Updiivud. and othi-r otnritfl |y f^luli 

BJfa iaA4lYi«f> him to itiUttn cnjQt io AJ^raftdaagtir* bit «vnsUy hurtmeted £[jud^Vimd W*n ta ki!J 
R iINival if !u- oouhL Tti^ mi ■ duci Ufa* jiriiipd ni JOEmi hj JufUfihkJ ffli r'm and lldhd fihAn nm| c|yi n 
on tu Slihdb cpiiijj. wlioru tlioy ?wirfirii\t-i™lly bej^fvd tfuit ihey night bn AdmiUni to the baomtr nf 

nn interview, i^jVn, wliw wu-5 drinkiuj whifr nmi ftj3|nimpitjy bkuid. d to recuivv them with M>mtt 

rt'H,jKiiii > laik^L i o pr rLHi Sve the saKAim nmi g*vo unk-m for thru r n i h n i * i > ui . On pvivC r v ing tluit thuy uvre 
artnodf ho pxwi to iradvn them with prtrfhnr cmnumy. BtadAvtiiid hjivln, whiU> ^inhracitip hini, ened 
OnL shot ^aiiak> jdj.bh udfl to uovJi hliti, juiti ftwhU'nly Uwih hii rtruu^th uru&Ji^t ^.Uiib fifijinV 

fihf r tbfljA- him to die jinaiiul,. and fliikhed hEtn with his doj^frr. gAj&Ih Hill'd fowti Uaeu aia|Hr»Hl 
Bflwiil Marten^ reparfad to the kin^ ilirit tu> fui4 obeyed hii ommtmAtt with regonl to Ejftfub £\jfe'y but. 
tfuit when, tin mcrfM-ngiTji hnd rrsriieu luf couip S-ilub Eh^n hml f*>u!i sJj.lv «ii iiuiEtrd tfaini, and tu,.d Jo*t hii 
Jifu in unfwrtpiftner. 31*^ hi im Hiunh atiavc<L by bii isivyufi^i death, but thu ^ttefactivu wbj iq 
S fcuefu! tluit hu eould not TOifaro to take any airpt iu th^ autfar. —F it, i-'T^ 
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design, they hastened after him and had an audience of him ncarHumaytinpur. Here they, 
with the Sayyids and learned men, sainted him and implored him to resume the reins of 
government, saying that God had created him to rule the kingdom, that the regulation of 
the affairs of all its inhabitants depended on him, that to forego so great a task was repre¬ 
hensible in the eyes both of God and of the people, and that as the happiness of the world 
depended on the due exercise of authority, no greater act of worship that this could be con¬ 
ceived. The king replied that he was sick of worldly affairs, that he was firmly resolved to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb of ‘All, and that they might elect whom they would to the 
throne, and leave him in peace. The Sayyids, the learned men, the amtrs and vazirs, chief 
among them Sayyid Shah Haidar, bow ed their heads to the ground and earnestly told the king 
that his design wns neither wise nor permissible by the sacred law, as its fulfilment would lead to 
strife and disturbances and the ruin of the country and its people ; and especially of the Sayyids 
and learned men from Khurasan and ‘Iraq who had lived in peace and happiness under the protec¬ 
tion of thekingand who, by his removal of himself from the head of affairs, would be plunged 
into grief, trouble, and annoyance, a state of affairs which could not be but displeasing both to 
God and to His prophet. The arguments of the Sayyids and learned men convinced the king and 
he desisted from his purpose of abdicating, and appointed Shah Haidar vakil and pishvd, at the 
same time saying that as God had entrusted the government of His people to himself, so he in 
like manner handed the care of them and their affairs to Shah Haidar, whom he enjoined so to 
deal w*ith the people thus placed under his care that he might earn their gratitude and God’s 
reward, by promulgating the divine commands and insisting on the observance of the sacred law*. 

When the king had concluded his counsels to Shah Haidar, he returned to the capital and 
passed his time in ease and enjoyment in the fort of Abmadnagar, entrusting the whole adminis¬ 
tration to Shah Haidar, before whom all the amir* and officers of state used to assemble and 
transact the business of the kingdom. 

When Shah Haidar had acquired the supreme pow r er in the state, he forgot the king’s 
counsels and decided questions in accordance with his own personal predilections so that 
in a short time not only the great officers of state, but all the army, were loud in their 
complaints of him, for they feared and abhorred his violent behaviour and his easily excited 
wrath, and Maulana Valihi, one of the most witty and versatile men of the time, satirized 
him in the speech of Khurasan as follow’s 

£ The king’s mind in his cups was not so distraught 
As the people were dissatisfied with Asad Khan’s pishvd. 9 

/ .\ ***** 

Although Asad Qian had made great endeavours to bring about Shah Haidar’s eleva¬ 
tion to the office of pUshvd, Shah Haidar w T as very suspicious of him, and wirs ever compassing 
his overthrow. At this time he made a pretext that some amir* should be sent to the bor¬ 
ders of Burhanpfir in order that they might guard the kingdom from the inroads of enemies. 
Asad Qian, with a number of other amfrs, was appointed and was dispatched to Daulatabad. 

One affair which alienated all, both gentle and simple, from Shah Haidar, was his 
conduct in the matter of the jdgirs, which had originally been granted to the late Sh&h 
Tahir. Some four hundred parganas had been thus allotted and these were now all held in 
in l dm by various amirs in close attendance on the court. Shah Haidar, without any farmdn 
from the king, transferred the whole to his own name and thus transferred from their 
holdings many who wrre not willing to leave them, even when receiving compensation. This 
matter distressed the king greatly and although he endeavoured to prevail on the dispossessed 
amirs t 0 accept other jdrfirs in lieu of those which they had lost, he failed to do so. 

At this time the king gave orders for the preparation of a great banquet, and the officers 
and servants of the household set to work to prepare it, and on this occasion Shah Haidar 
ignored the orders which he had received from the king in the matter of prohibiting forbidden 
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things and removed all prohibitions from them. When the king was informed of this 
removal of prohibitions, he wrote to Shah Haidar asking how he, a Sayyid, could thus set 
at nought the commands of the Sacred Law and how he could justify his breach of the roj al 
commands. Shah Haidar made many excuses and endeavoured to appease the king, but 
all to no purpose, anil one day in the course of the feasting, the king, on the pretext that he 
desired to walk in the garden of the watercourse, parted from all the amirs and vazirs, who 
were enjoying themselves, and made off to Daulatabad. The first person to discover his 
absence, and to follow him and pay his respects, was Salabat Khan. When Shah Haidar and the 
other officers of state and courtiers discovered that the king had left for Daulatabad, they 
followed him with all haste and [mid their respects to him, some, while he was on the way, 
and some in Daulatabad itself. When the king reached Daulatabad, he summoned Asad 
Khan, who was encamped with his troops in that neighbourhood, and addressed them in 
open darbdr, saying that he was tired of the business of the state and of worldly affairs and 
purposed to make a pilgrimage to Makkah. AH present implored the king not to abandon 
the ship of state, pointing out that he alone had been chosen by God to guide it and that his 
desertion of it would be displeasing to God and would lead to the ruin of the kingdom and its 
inhabitants. Before all the rest, Sayyid Mir Muhammad Muqim Rizavi uttered affecting 
words in the endeavour to turn the king from bis purpose, and all the learned men delivered 
falvds in accordance with the scriptures and traditions, and with tears implored the king not 
to leave them, until at length the king, taking compassion on his subjects, abandoned 
his project. He then called Asad Khan to him in private and again requested him to under, 
take the office of vakil and pishvd. Asad Khan declared that he was unable alone to under- 
take the duties of so responsible a post, and requested that Salabat Sian might be associated 
with him in the office and might relieve him of some of its duties. Salabat Elan was a 
Circassian slave whom Shah Tahmasb, Shah of Persia, had sent as a gift to the late king. 
His wit, readiness and knowledge had advanced him in the royal service and he daily advan¬ 
ced in dignity until at length he ascended the seat of the vakil and pishvd, as will be set forth. 
The king tried hard to persuade Asad Khan to accept office without a colleague, but Asad 
Khan persisted in his refusal to accept it unless Salabat Khan were associated with him. At 
length the king said, ‘ You are now making Salabat Khan your collcagueof your own free wiU, 
but the day will come when you will repent it and will taste the bitterness of collaboration 
with him. ’ And the king’s words came true, for S a libat Elan mastered Asad El»n, and day 
by day deprived him of some power in public business until at length he brought about 
bis dismissal and threw him into prison, as will be seen. 

Asad Eiau then, in accordance with the royal command, introduced Salabat Khan to 
the presence and caused him to be invested with the sar-u-pd of the office of vakil, just as he 
himself w'as invested, and the two then undertook the duties of their office and settled all 
matters of state. After Asad Eiau and Salabat Elan had been inducted into the office of 
V akil, the king ordered that Shah Haidar should move to the town of Daulatabad and reside 
there until he received further orders. He was afterwards transferred from the town to the 
fortress of Daulatabad and remained there for a time unemployed and in retirement. He 
was then recalled by the royal command to Ahmadnagar and was sent thence to the port 
of Rajpuri which was appointed to him as his muqdsd. 

Some days later the king returned from Daulatabad to Ahmadnagar, where he took 
Up his dwelling in the old garden of the watercourse and there remained for twelve years 
in seclusion and retirement, in no way concerning himself directly with the affairs of state, 
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while A^ri Whfin luni ftilufosit Hiiin rvjiairvd iluilv to thr ft 1 l v* Hull gaifUn an A 

dorndtal kujsm Itox find il a cnay dnmniidttl I lit royal iti Uisi, ihuy &ppJ-r*adiLi] the Wtip 
through a young tmiujeh who harlarrt.^ tn him And tarried on! irtn Ii (jfchrj ilh tinny mmivTil 
through ike ^fluau source. OdcaslcnmJJy the king would iasin' written urribrs to oim til the 
ofSeers of st&to or couriit^- Tk«c to the imd mtvU* and tk**e who liad petftkma to maku 
^ppriuiditd and jUtachtd theuiu! vr* to A-ad thin fttid -aouil-I i unto £efJhtiat £jjaJi + while 
llitrm wuift fio-mo who uwmI to pay rqunl court to both. Thu# tin* hanu d niul umimpHthw] 
Mir&ik ^Adup UrdfitAdT^ wfc> was from 'Ir-iq HEirl wjia a gr^it wit and ti.is at this tilths ill the 

«crvico, wrote the foUowtog two moplM* mi the state of ftfiaiiE 
1 In my perplexity, bewilderment and amSxtiiffa l run by night a p^rtiMta of A^ad 
Kfeftn, and by day a follower of Sal&bal KhAn, 

That ia to wty, by tile tyranny of fat« ¥ which dicri#kca Lhe buv, 

I, poor wretch that I Jim, am by turns a G r ex/jr N and a Christ, ian/ 5 51 
Tlic king juiced mmi nf his tinm In sccvliniidiL in reading books, and win n he 1 canieacrots* 
Aliy difficult nr knotty points he WOUM lay thirn before (In- Intent*! mm of the conn for ki- 
iuLiou, ami I he learned men, hftriflg rc&ujvul thnn + would write their replies njpid Hjibmit 
them for the kinp a portuaL l ahull mm sword ^me of th-ae questions find njuswurs, 
but I would herorcmxtfktliai ih fdl th^kamcil tmn ol the *yi|bp wren iruntiw^ on thr qm^ 
tioiti kid before them by the fc&njz, 1 cannot *- product ill Uit.*o without interfering w«ii 
Ui! continuity of tliift history- I bhidl tlunlur. cxmttmt pivkcIJ with re producing i.umc nf 
thy Implies gi™ to Iktr king's queaittm# by the Icumrd SMh Fnthnll&b Shhisri, thr mitt 
hmrnttd and deeply read man of the nge. It ivru at t-liijf time i 1 1 a I 1 cause from 4 Ireo t j ~ K 
Absn^lnagar P fturi learnt, something of those di^uiutikmij bat if at any time I am in doubt 
regard ing any matter, I ehui) mention the IncM** 

(To 6c tonlwu&L) 
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(Continurd from p. 12.) 

N. Um Faith, 

1« I Jiey gay. Cod ix fond of ^ouuiL Xa\\ Cod b not fond of r-niuirl, Tlioy ^ 
Uod is loud u( till- Vedas ’ Nay, <Jnd m noi fond of tho V«cka. Thi' lifo of Bavn^a who 
knr. w 0,,. aounil vwi cot abort 10 one half The bead of BrufimiL who km w the Vcdiw wiw 
eot oil. H. nee, Ue is neither fond of sound, nor id Ifc fond d the Vtrliw. lint uai 
KmMntiUig^nifi. Dovu is loud uf faith, 

2, Ifywi wifth to auquiri this trcasuni f ailed Faith, you should first cinoiut vour oyo 
with tho ointtnsat eallid love of G<kL Tin, knowledge of tho savants of our KtuMiMiWma 
f^vu is itself a sovereign mtdirimt, 

a. It dostroywl the five Brahmin, It hurled owny Llio Prana va«’ Mantra. It drovo 
ftwny kwmM, It uLood above actions. U broke tho tooLb of tho A g qjnaa.i“ Snob Is ^ 
elopbaat of faith, lielonging to Kudnlj^R.» ) ^ ,Tl u Devn. 


to a^iu' “ % hSt "* *^ 14h " u *» rt origin, H t. not^a, ^ OT | d i* n,f,rrrd 

« ft ■"'^lurvd bTSSZ '***”■ “ nti *** lvt *’ l lrol * U y - thrirtiau l*f^ l«i 

Ktlfa. «, ,»*ml «t 

»'Ti,M.,U.btU. ..T,«, S-v . „„ 
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4. Bdb j e*idiOl believe, they cannot trust, and they call in vain, These w orldly ineu 
luiDw lull liou to believe. If t hey beBoro and call, will not Bivu answer them ? But 
it they 00.lt without believing iniil trusting ll ib ull useless. Om Kiidulosa iig&in a Dev a soys, 

11 Lt'L them shout from the top of a tree ! 

3. T am not une to &&k like Hits for imperishable treasure* 1 am not one to aak tike 
(liyla tli ll t it should rain gold* Be nul itfniid. Ihj not ufrmd. 1 urn not one like tbe&e. O 

idv Father, KudolOsaugami IVv.i f&v.. me always only with th.it excellent faith in TLux-. 

O. IFors&tp iriii u Pfins Starl, 

L You bring cart-load* of Ifower* and bath* the Lh'ga wherwrer jou pirate. Bui do 
worship without taking uuck trouble. For Uotl doer not want y*ou to tAke ft tick trouble- 
Dow Kud&taAaugatnn Deva. become soft merely by the uwe of water | 

2; If (wi angry mart bathes the Liugw with watat, tliM water is a srieam of blood. If 
a sinful man ofSera a flower, that flower hs a wound from fl sbarp blade* F see none that 
love*. Cod. except Cbaimayyn the MoMr, I nee none that lovcu, except JEokkAJJA the 
funner. It Lj M&ahayyft the washerman who is ulbpcrvndmg, Ak« they are Thy 
relative^, O KmhiluHJiugucaA Deni. 

5. You worship the Libgn end du what ought not to be done. This is like klfiJig fly 
fkfl arrow at a deer under cover nf si white ox. Our KudnlftiAthganm Dera doe* not receive 
won hip from the hands of a thief or an adulterer, 

P. Mcditatitmupon Me LinSti* 

I + Ah* my bodily connections rtc severed , and I know uo other connection whatsoever, 

1 am strongly drawn towards Thee ; I cannot part from thci\ < i thou wm ling-faced king, 
give mfe at tent lchj. I idl iiikaxtc to pierce Thy mkid and cntci, O KudnEasafigmua Devu 

2 . I will not nHow anger, or joy to touch my a muscr* and ho 1 kIjjlH nuiko iii\ 

conduct divine. I will act with lenr and faith- With no deceit in my mind, t will worship 
with u pure heart, nnd so join myself to Kudaksaiguma Dvvu with all the foioe ot toy life. 

3. 0 when Khali I gnaws at the Liuga in my palm with my ifjfc e showei mg down Umitlw 
tears? O when shr.ll the sight of the Uf.gjv hr my life f O when nhut] union uith the LiiSg* 
bo my life l When shall I lose aU conn* niioit with my bodily disorders, 0 Kud^lasafiga-ma 
Dt-va, and say continuously, '"LingA, Uhg.\ LiAgn^ F 

Stage H: Matiesa : Divine Power* 

I, Be Firm . 

]. iVesn servant, having kid hold, lot go ! Doc* n aervanb having ct go* Still bold? 
Doea a aervnnt fail in eourtosy I Does a servant Ml He* ' If he fuila in natural goodnetu, 
K.'Klftl^rt«gama Dova will dii his nOurn, sn tluil hw teeth may fad out. 

2, There won obstinacy wanted Sa * wevanti wf*.. that he should not covet other 
people's wealth; that lie should noi, desire ctlhcr man's wivea ; that he should J10L Btrek 
other gods; that he should crush adverse critics ; that he should believe CrA * grnee Is real. 
Our Kudalasaiigaxna Bgvjl is not picked withtho^o that are not obstinate* 

3, You should be like a weapon in the hrvniV of a wurrior. You should entEure even 
though they plugue you. Whan your head Is ottuok ofl t and your body Mb upon t hi 
groundi d you =s til) ehout, aui KudalAfiaugamii Deva will be pleased with you, 

4, 1 am severe tn jnstice J T haw no pity nor mercy, I oppoHi the whole world, 
I uiu not to be afraid even of other servant % bceciU^ 1 live in l bn royal bmtre nf Kudnh* 
^Oiigamn De va* 

11. Fact IHjficuHitit* 

I, If 3 ^ou, being u devotee of Ood, upprojich If tin, ihinking that He will take Vui.i up to 
hiHiven, He will Bret pound you; He will ermh y.w; Ho will make you dust; He will make 
yoitink. Blit If you -nlill firmly believe in Kn'inlirngnuiii DevO, He willatlnht luakv 
you lilmaelf. 
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2. If I say * I believe Thee/ if I say 1 1 love Thee/ ii I say 1 1 offer myself to Thee/ 
Thou wilt first shake my body ; Thou wilt shake my wealth; Thou wilt shake my mind, 
and so examine me* If I fear not, our Kudalasangama Deva will then tremble at my faith, 

3* Do not expect, because God is good, that you will get only good from Him. Is 
one that torments you fearfully good 1 Is one that makes you cry and laugh good ? But 
if you work as a slave without being alarmed and frightened, Kudalasaiigama Deva will 
surely offer Himself to you* 

C. Be Fearless, 

1- I will not lose courage, how much so ever it may cost me* Even though my bones 
protrude, my blood-vessels be tom, and my bowels drop out, I will not lose courage* Even 
though my head be torn off and my trunk falls to the ground, still my tongue shall say, 
,f 0 Kudalasaiigama, I submit myself to Thee, I submit myself to Thee/’ 

2. Look at his house : it is the house of a poor man* Look at his mind : it is great. He 
is pure in his touch, and courageous in all his limbs* He has nothing for his necessities ; 
yet he has everything when the need arises* The servants of Kudalasaitgama Deva are 
independent and courageous. 

3. One that runs away is not a soldier, and one that bogs is not a devotee. Hence, 
I will not run, nor will I beg, G Kudalasaiigama Deva, 

4. I am not a soldier who is all hollow within* I am a soldier who is watching for 
Thy time. I am not a soldier who would break and fly. For hear, 0 Kudalasaiigama 
Deva, to me death itself is the great festival of Maba Navami! 

D* There is One God * 

1. Thou art the only Lord and Thou art eternal: this is Thy title, I proclaim it 
so that the whole world may know. There is no word beyond the Almighty God, the Almighty 
God. Paiupati is the only God in the whole universe. In all the heavenly world, the 
mortal world and the nether world, there is only one God, O Kudalasacgama Deva* 

2. I did not see those so-called gods alive, when the four yagas and the eighteen 
cycles of those yugas were being destroyed; nor do 1 see them now* I did not see them, 
when all was burning; nor do I see them now* Neither that clay nor this day, do I see 
those gods, except Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

3. There are some gods that always watch by the doors of the houses of men* They 
do not depart, although told to depart. They are worse than dogs, these same gods* There 
are some gods that live by begging from men. What can they give ? But our 
Kudalasaiigama Deva will give you whatever you ask* 

4. How can I say that the god that, filled with lac, melts down, or the god that, being 
touched with fire, twists itself, is equal to Him ? How can I say that the God that is sold, 
when the time comes, is equal to Him ? How can I say that the god that is buried, when 
there is fear, is equal to Him ? Kudalasaiigama Deva is the only one God whose state is 
natural, who is in union with truth, eternal, pure and chaste. 

5. O think : there is only one husband to a wife that loves. So there is only one God 
to the devotee that believes. Oh, do not seek the company of other gods. To speak of 
other gods is adultery. If Kudalasaiigama Deva sees it, He will cut your nose. 

E. God is Universal. 

I. Ah, wherever I look, there Thou art, 0 God! Thou Thyself art one with a 
universal eye. Thon Thyself art one with a universal mouth. Thou Thyself art one with 
universal arms. Thou Thyself art one with universal feet, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 
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2. Tliy width is as wide as the universe, wide as the sky, wide as the widest. Thy 
auspicious feet are far beyond the nether world, and Thy auspicious crown far far above 
the globe of the Universe. 0 Liuga, thou art unknowable, immeasurable, impalpable, 
and incomparable, 0 Kudalasangama Deva. 

F. Do not Believe in Expiatory Ceremonies . 

1. A Br&hman by caste incurs great sins. For, he holds forth his hands for sins 
committed by anybody. Is such an one equal to the devotee of God ? What shall I call 
him who, saying that he will transform Maehala-devf, a woman of the carpenter class, into a 
woman of high caste, makes her pass through the gold image of a cow, cooks food in milk 
and eats it on castor-oil leaves, O Kudalasaiigama Deva ? 

2. O you who have committed sinful deeds ! O you who have killed a Brahman! 
Say only once, “ I yield myself to God.” If you say once, " I submit,” all sins break 
and fly away. Even mountains of .gold will not suffice for expiations. Hence, say only 
once “ I submit,” to that only one, our Kudalasangama Deva. 

G. Do not Sacrifice. 

1. Leave it alone, that Horse-sacrifice, leave it alone, that Initiation into the Ajapa 
Mantra. Leave it alone, that offering in fire, and those countings of the Gayatri 14 
spell. Leave them alone, those charms and incantations for bewitching people. But the 
company and the words of the servants of Kudalasangama Deva, mark, are greater than 
any of these. 

2. Your destiny does not allow you to look forward. You are like an ox that turns 
ceaselessly round and round the block of wood in the oil mill. O mortals, be not ruined 
in vain, but worship the Liuga ceaselessly. Our Kudalasaiigama Deva is not pleased with 
those thread-bearers that repeat the ‘ mantra ’ of cutting the necks of other creatures. 15 

H. Do not believe in Astrology , Devils and, Omens. 

1. 0 Liuga, whence comes the auspicious junction of the stars, whence the obstacles 

of the stars ? Whence come the ill aspect of the stars, and the unpropitiousness of the 
day ? 0 Liiiga, to one who unceasingly meditates upon Thee, whence is their karma ? 

2. Do not say ‘ that day/ * this day 9 or any other day. There is only one day to him 
who says, “ 0 &iva, I submit.” There is only one day to him who unceasingly meditates 
upon Kudalasangama Deva. 

3. With one who knows not the subtle path of God, the time of the eclipse is far 
superior to the twenty-four tithis. 1 ® The fast day is far superior to 1 Saukranta.’ 1 ® Sacri¬ 
ficial offerings, and the daily rites are far superior to Vyatipata 1 ® ! But to one who constantly 
meditates on Kudalasaucnma Deva, such meditation is far superior to innumerable count¬ 
ings of mantras and the performance ot severe penances. 

4. Oh see, devils and ghoste are not tar away ! What in rea-ity are devils f It is a 
devil if your eyes see amiss. It is a devil if your tongue speak? amiss. It is a devil if yon 
forget meditation on Kudalasangama Deva. 

5. There is a snake-charmer who is going out with a snake in his hand to ascertain, 
with his noseless w ife, an auspicious time for his son’s marriage. Then he sees on his way 
another snake-charmer with a snake in his hand, coming before him, accompanied by his 

14 The moat sacred prayer in the Rigvcda , found in III, lrii, 10. 

15 Those Brahman priests who wear the sacred thread and repeat the liturgy which accompanies 
animal sacrifice. 

1C These are astronomical terms used in determining lucky and unlucky days. 
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ru^leas wife* At that |bf says he Jim had a had otncn f and return** Do look at this 
wLHt; man I Eis own wife its a noseless woman, and he kUn^lf hold* a me Ice in bin 
hand. O Xurdala^^giEim Dova* what am X to oatl this dog who, not rctdiilofl hia own 
nfini'k'ub woman and hi* own meaimess, speaks ill of others ? 

I. 2^ ho/ 6r/fm fit Catfe* 

X. Do they look for beamy in 1111 cn Lliruut'd Ling i fthriulrl they look for when 

4i ll*' it# ft worehipjxr of God, Liftgu l Why, i t is tin- w ard id GtwJ that Urn d^Toteo .s body is 
Hid body. 

2 . Num« but the anoint* can know it, O atop, atop ! Gidy the devotee of God lh 

u! the high"nt caste. Utnuv ik> dL-tinelmti of ra^te *houlr! he QbffPTTfd* lie is neither 

burn nor unborn. The senam of KudjklA^aiJgama r> va ia l ninth ss H 

3. When a devotee comes to my Louse, with the iy tubal of God 1 * on hi* ptrf?on, if I 

then Mk him what bis casta is. I adjure Thei? by Thy name, 1 adjure Thee by the name of 

Thy Prainafh?^, let my head be a tfm\ Jet my head be a fine, O Kudolfiaaiigiwiia Ik-va! 

4- What if he has read thb four Veda*? } He that has no I4^ga la a Mn hfir—What 
if be irf a Makar ?—He that lift* fcbf 1 I.fctigA b Bmirw, Hi dtutm of wnrfbi an* good Hn 
in holy sir all the worlds. Hin profdd 1 ^ \» nectar to oils fr i& j^ntd, ** My devotee la dvur to 
me p t*eon though he i* a Mtiblt. Ifc h mraptabb to sckv fit should be worshipped even 
an l am. Siiirv it in ^o ^aid, thr u lit lhat worship* Kudalri^ai'igarim TVv& f and known 
Hlrn. £b greater than the ksx pkiloftupWr* and L? pan* in all the worlds. 

5. The VVd^ Irem bl#*d and trembled: the Saeima r-Lired and atoml aside; I^ogic 
tircame dumb ; lho Again aa wont Out and withdrew ; for our Kudulo^a^gaiun Bov* dim'd 
in thfc house of Clionnayya, thfr MrthAr. 

0. What does it mutter whnt coatii ho belong* to 1 He that wears tin; symbol of Gcal 
ih o highrat It kite been said M The ljM* of him who Lh Imm from God h rimred 

mid Ik; is tiee from birth*, Hk moth i J* Unifi and hb tmth r h fiudra, md certainly his 
“** l * ^vani/ SEnet; it La so Mid, I will wrapt the remain* of their food and wiif give 
th< cm my eluM in mnrrtnge, O Ktukk-janganm fk va. I plrt-e. my trust in thy ft*rv&ntfi* 

(To fi 1 ? roafi/iua 1 /,} 


BOOK»TfO‘iTCI5S. 


ErieR^vmx vdl I) R pt. I Tbu I a- 

IbId^ Plaquo-i of the Atwida 'i'asi. EiJ. I 'liut* 
Dukoisel£JC l ArthjuMJlogic&l Safvw uf Ilurrna. 
Hartston, Govt. Pn-fc, 

Thr* gW^d pLEwinca en cho Anada nt 

Gpprr He™*, hav* Inflg iatemiAd aeo- 
deLiU*, but a.* tliy kifrad* «e tdi In the 

MtUftl l±i ffirmetiuil nbilui them J^n nlfray^ hn^rji 
mea^. There ars l*iQ of tbofl* t m ihi* 

which Utotraifi In isrirs (and beraee thotr 
imporianct*} lLg ue^Ic^ coatala^d in 4ln:« La^t ten 
Jdfuhir. Thfi pl*qutfi tiTP„ of oouno, uld and havn 

hoeumo rau--h liaiiuiiEi^i by titne jm.L tp^ hca.rS 
of ijjucir&ut r»mu ^rii.hing to prefef>|-V» Uwp tamjild 
Uy ^iuOt 4 cIoks erf idLllswub, It in thmloza 

importiLTiL to bftV* ihm Itgvnd* 
dodpb&ihKi, rend Mid The yeLtUk 


1J I ^lia VoEuijiti uf tin- Epipniphut fiinwriial iif* 
in the iNHiinhulhm it cutiuliii Uiwarde en ink- 
eitaiic- TwJaina Diutfotiary. 

R- <?, TnthiX 

Asr*A Li Of tttk HftAltPAKiLA.il .XCT1TE, V^t,, 
£b pi. & p 1^3 Ip poiiim City. 

At pp. II, U iiir Pint Re^Jnrt on tho tfemteh 
(or AvMtd, rdmku and Arabit Mjmujieripf § 1?/ 
HmfaiAer SodJi-tliAh Dumbp Min -‘cher-HocLiji I 
wishtffdTOw ^Ivutiw to Ebl# Vt;iy Viiluahta work 
ffhtrh 1 iilj ttuift* ijiTf re^LcJ m Indian 

rowjinii will hp.tfiTtiJy w^Coume. It u fpecUiy 
imon?t#Eitig to kuvw that m taiiy iuv^iuabltt litn-y 
men La frill En cJiiu way a tlrjim^in tbr llhftii- 
duxkiu liifttitutr. 


^ Thu! in I lie Jln^a. 

■** ,b * wri,w MJ * Iu ^ *«» 




M«k 
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FURTHER SPRCaXRKS OF NEPALf. 

Ur R. h, TFItJfElU 

OF Ik- follnwing pwwa*» the fiM th™ continue the story bepm in til, ’ Spm.n«» 
of Sc.mI 1 •' which hnwoh^dy appall, ««fc, Vol. L. PP- 34-03. I* .* tl., i ft* 

ph„*/oI Ibo Britiah advance ill ftOwlini.- which, kg-niuuy With tk uujLur^ ”Mu«n m 
November of 1917. ended will. Lhc wfetaffoftk leading from the |W *■" **“■*“ 
and tlur capture of the i-orr, mauling height of Nbbi Sftmwit In these c r r one Indian 
irnif two Gurkha battalions played a not mumpoftaut port. They were the -’Sth \aujjhan* 
rtifl-^ EJf and til, 2nd and 3rd battaUorw o! tin 3rd Qncen Akraandift’M 0™ t.urkha 
Rifles Tin* it- ra at that time «% four nsgukr Indian Infantry battnlinu.'. in tk attacking 
army ; nod, when on the lUth of November the 2i^t ( ,-r jta wa* swung round into tlte .fod^n 
Hilk fmi tali mis found thenwlvcts in the faruiiiur t uviroamwit of Ji2l-fight tag. Hfady 

uiUioiii artillery support, in tbn face of powerful enemy artilh-ry, as advance }iWXd tu ilio 
7GLh Division, they drove the Turk from ridge to ridge, until a punting charge through .1. mm 
mist a nd rain and ibt gathering dadtDCM ot tk evening of the 20 th won thorn the nil*?; 
of Kurytt^t-Bn*b (Lhc owtent Kirjutli Jecrim), at the very summit of Lho j»£s. 

Afterwards on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd the iwu Gurkha battalion* and the I23nl Out- 
raul ’ s Rifles played u leading i*in in the attempt ul lk 2ht Corpa, redded by more than 
a fortnight's continuous lighting. to out oil JertuuUmn from tk n-nb. The ^ti-.-mpt fail, d, 
and JoniMVm .lid n.»l full for imotbc* mouth ; bid. the many gruv* Ix n. uili lh - term*- 
rf El Jib (OR*«n) and mi the ft** «C SM* ««‘«wil (ilkpah) wit** fo 4he gnllanlry 
of the attempt. Notoi Snmwil, itself wus Buiacd anil kid ; find though nltark after ut-uu, k 
•iiirgrd up ite slopes, white Turkish gui« west ;iml north of Jertuoluin pounded Its 
and destroyed, the mosque (for it wiw the scene ol some of the* Woodiest fightimi of Ihv 
campaign), it never left our hands. Englishmen and Scots, OurUm and Indmn- fought our 
its bliHxi dtuined stone*. At one Uum all lluW wo held was the oourtynrd of the old 
OrUMdern* Church, into which the rcuiuuuts of the 3/3id Curkhiis dosed, to hold it to thu 
fast. Rut the &maof the o2nd Division wttne to I heir aid; and the hill wu* iitld, to the doom 
of nil Turkish hopra of retaining Jerusalem. 

The fourth pofetigc is a «ong composed and sung by men uf lh, 2/3rd Giutba- o/i tk 
day on which the conclusion of tk aruiklie, with Turkey vnu annouiiecd. Th, i'ingltsh 
reader will lecognhc the UngongB of tbo churu.-. The offlect U omito-dp pat in tie- TIiLj but- 
tallon was luObUised with the Meerut iJivision for hriairo in AuglWfc I9H, -and lamb'd again 
ill India on the 31st March IhLO, only alinost at unto to supply drafts for the lighting m 
A^uakkUiL 

Tht lael pasaag^ w writt^B m isLikmiatd spiling copied by ii Curkliii, not 

by mym-lL OfUru Lave i Ltcard and similar «ong* awt^ now, ii may h*\ by a nulitary 

little. Vujurt yittmg uu this bank ot lho Hina Canal or under a fig-trt c on ibo K’leun oC SUatun, 

now U> an mimiring autlkiicc ot bi^ tdlown diLlk-red m feoiuo Cash of Adtillam frtmi s \v 
TBiMiornm driving over t.hu bluak bluny WBa of JutliC i or LtuUloOi I’Jr/y may not l:- gtvu r . 
pootry, bat tli^y aw real J and n Urn ad ibk : 

Dnaal m loiddi uula nm prndr v mhtun hh m5 

or 

Pach&i tarikb nnw a:.iu fandra 8it;imlK:ir rmiim'i mu 

cannot bo denned tbo having ^ cfirtaiB Hgnierut lluvour, Tho Eu^lifb 1 10th Atasrli IUI5 1 
looks and ^oiunL nu muob mtiRf prewaio* 
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A BOMB ACClOBKT 

Ti'ii Utfcl biskul kinder*. J giui t*r.™ J Untkjdwlu ( ; ktmp&ni ir (tyh cftUf niS hhitei.:. 
wkwi Torki ka tmofa sipal tern pbUtnt iinmate tugi Lam** rtehAn) tinitem lal 
^ehi t.aUiiu dm. T.vo din md kii kirn bhiuetW. Riti ma Turki kk rNuo 
p.ku WjfO. ty o rui ifh-vn (Tin-kite™ kn bbfliii iAA^rrni lm Turk! h fipte 

S 4kn rich* n) gamier* Aa* ^tnu bJwfana. TkGte fejAfe I- rut hiwo. , 
bhaiwa rfe*to tlliu : yl< £h 0 m Uiit-armi ni Arete o r , ,dfe „W.a» *ru Torki fc» p^ritem 
ban, ku ^ Ulltn ti ^ latte like phAli rikteko r*ste art. temen, ham ka diu*** rkl 
imm bfif h* tAJto phAli rikkdrn mW Ty6 (ten »i tern™ .intent te ti.nct ko 

T JA#tu d<fchwH " “ ! * bat ml Undo >•*»Ip orte tel dekteu. 

McW - hbani dhnte » 4 ,akuk ha.Hu tv, 
dhu^ iM ^. Phat ffter* |tyo rih%r* ifcW Sno* mand.i- ,h.oj J.. „ ia n* 

pbatub dm * dnitfti teto ka hul* unit diii ; ij*no jin bteri dtile tlulo pfci diu y« t n khntu 
pam bbBci din; am duita manehe ltd ghnil banalo, ? ‘ * * ^ 

Tran#tatio 7 i r 

kT’ h *'f, ! “ l “ bi ““ i “ *“• ” “'"••"'■'•I- Ail »■ «*„■ marrliiiig („„ 
U..t pi™. Wing UAnbli 1 l» H»l|». Ih™, •lWkih.«M.», knkthlMl* m„„, £L., 

A w-w mm, Ik,. »« u*. ,o ,h, ... , to , kl ,i,v u„„ „„ % 

yrr"?-- 1 " ““-y A» U« MA «.!„ Tiirlc. g J 

*“** tbtrr own bonm,. Mlk. .uln, [non ijwlr oiiol, j, „ M j nJ . 

yowLk te mj. W» *»l Aiftculty IV „l s hi ,« r „,^|. Vhn (k „„ .. ... ,„ 

UnA dno dond bofsoH nnd rani. ...In W .lomyinp lul ,i , V Turk' w^gon, „„l bo m |„ 
^ » r “ ‘-i" 1 ” ‘“‘ V ““• VJ “ , ‘' 6 *» h ‘ borabAelrauitoni k. twra, 

St .t J *• '• -■**«< « to «to* hand,. J . . 

" , *r ! ““ l t “■* * " b ““ (too Hoyto* wilblk. mk * 

** r f ln ^ ?! nl ' in ° ^ xt tlI! “ *** ■ it bk,v out late eve, , it bL 

otbv fingers of both handa ; all Ov.r Jua Itody il made hdo after hole ; erne Jeg too it broke 
The otter two mm it wounded. * 

.. , . Fob*. 

ja :wt far (w 1 rut tell Lite u correctly npry- W nted and ahotild not be jSda. ]r 

“ 7"' J J"" 1 pn». |»rt. It. jW • know '. 1„ nil pr,.hnl,ili, v 

thu full nasal fa « tmL the direct descendant of i he Skt. <j* n M .■ J§kt. . ) but fa dn,' 

oped from the -id.d vow,l tefore d s tbns ydwJ- > JU - What fa cswntmUy 

the same diangc M found when „ or 6 <final or interv Wn Uo) preceded by « n^di.ed vn«v4 
become * or *.: c. E . t !«. < rtM, >)huA. < d/„ ¥ , A imiter probtem ^ with rh- 
prBeenWutiin- liwc . ty., jAwhu or j»cAu I am going or ‘ I shnU goIn any ^ (hi! , 
appears to fa* A contraction of two H(> lN1 raLi' f.,nu« : (I) jMrte rA« ' I tteJI P o 1 ■ (2j j/inda or 
Ida rkv, 1 im going *. Possibly ylnrku ^r+ naifi jdne eftn and jStkn j*d» chu But 
the two are undoubtedly conftwd la ^porch, iw in writing. 

tvyi < Itiki. Aj? no often, a breathefl intervocalic stop Iluh becomi vnimui ft 

r*' ^I 4 " 1 ' T « ' ll ° nB ' * we “ to (* aoK 8"*!* 1 to tl. mi u f i 
V> . mM .own,: , - WB , hifnu ^ 
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preceding nasalisation in the numeral ending -6r& beside - otd . The enclitic cat also appears 
as dzal. Cf. also yarnu < kamu ( karoti ), where k - belonging to what has been treated as an 
auxiliary word has not kept its force as an initial. Cf. Pkt. hoi < bhavati. 

rdti is properly a locative < Pkt. rattid rattiaih (Pa. rattiaih), while rdt is the direct case 
< ratli rattuh. In actual use rdli means * at night \ but is also frequently used with the 
postposition m3, as here. Cf. in the next line tyd rdi bhari. 
khxcdreru < khaccarharu. 

bxsi : apparently here stands for basna. Normally saknu ‘ be able # is preceded by the 
oblique infinitive in - na , and saknu * be finished with 9 by the indeclinable participle in -i. 
But the latter is frequently heard with saknu ' be able \ and its use here is perhaps due to the 
desire to avoid two consecutive infinitives. There is moreover in these verbs a certain over¬ 
lapping of meaning: e.g., garna sake ‘ I have been able to do ’ and gari sake ‘ I have finished 
doing y both refer to a completed action. 

k a thin : adjective used as substantive = * difficulty \ as so commonly in Nepali. The 
dividing line between adjective and substantive is very ill-defined. Cf. the substantival; 
use of the past participle, as in gate pachi 4 after having done \ 
kdlyo < kdtiyo : passive. 

vjelo < ujyalo , where y is apparently due to the preceding palatal: < Pkt. ujjdla- 
(ujjvdla-). Cf. the frequent writing of j as jy ; and the form sydno ‘ little * beside sdno (with 
palatal s) < Pkt. sanha - (slafona-). 
dZkta < dekhdd. 

sxri r&ka rechxn < sari rahekd rahechan : emphatic for sari rahechan, rahechan here 
being practically equivalent to an emphatic chan . 

ke ho : note the difference between this question asking about the quality of something 
already known to exist and is ka bhitrs kyd cho below, which asks a question as to the exis¬ 
tence of something not definitely known to exist. Cf. the sentences pdrd ho ? 4 is it water 
(or something else) V and pdni cha 1 4 is there water ?* ke < kyd : there does not seem to 
be any difference in the meaning of the two forms, both of which are used. 

II. 

ON THE EDGE OF THE JUDAEAN HILLS. 

Tin din sAmo tei dSra ma bxsyu atu Turki ka bheraheru lai, j6 hamra daktor s&p le leaka 
thie, tin din bAsno sAnia SAbe bhdraheru khai sAkyu. Aru tyd d5ra ma bAstakheri aphnu 
sfire bAlio khalfo khxnyu, kina bhAne dekhin rati ma Turki le kaile hamiheru lai dhdka 
diera chapa hanlAn ki bhAnero. Diuso bhAri dhuiia ka kopcyara ma barsati tauero 
bAsthiu ; dusmAnka bhera ko sikar jljha khojera pdlera khanthiu capani biskut jam khajur 
beru besAri dAsal jAste sAbe manche le apAs ma kura ysrthiu : “ Turki hAraio : sAdhal 
bhAri istei Turki ka bheraheru paia hunde bes hune thiu.” Isto rAmailo gAri khaiera pheri 
khai sAkya pAchi sigret tAmaku khaiero tei barsati bhitra dhuia ka kopcyara bhitra din 
bhArisuti ranthiu. Ratbhoiero Aghijanthiu j5 hamiheru lc dusmAn lai mama lai khalta 
bhitro pxni bxsthiu. Pailo larai hamro Gaza bata tyd d5ra sAma gAnyo. Jun jun 
manchcheru le ramro kam gAreka L\rai ma, tini mancheheru ka nam hamra kAm&ndih 
apsar sap le kagAt ma chapero sAbe kAmpAni ma yota yota hukum ko kagAt bSji die. 
Jo manche le pxre, SAbe le aphna niAnmSistoSte : “ Pheri lArai bhaia hunde hamiheru le 
pAni istei nau kAmaune thiu.” 
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IHKIXD7AX ANTIQUAP.V 


l SUnr.i, 1052 


Trtnwtaiiim 

Forth™ day* m- ranwOMil n„ :hM mum lull ;and a, /nr the Turkhlt wJlith mir 

™ ;r f;-" “* ,h ™ *■* .»- - - »z~Jz 

’ th.. «,. dug ™h, h., trm*, hw.n,,,,- .l„,„ g l,t rtw tri ,l„.„i,.|„. r.h,. 

. r h 7 f' 7 r £ T ****»-«r m un™f,h«L 

of LrLST “ 'T ^ **™“ d - “"*» «*™*i»etteM 

;: “7 11 V? «* 1 '™ tw - “•«*>.I*»'. *>«.%-, ™l all tlr — n-st- 

.ae a, thuugh „ am. Brntoa «■„ „™kl ,„i *„* plnmmly. tut ill th. men mu |d „av 

2s ? t !: if * ^ *■■** ■*» m» «*.««s 

* F h "P! ,ll - v '"•hw. a*™ «•«■ hud lini.lti <1 

asss? r in -7 ?*-«■ l mh. £ 

.„ J,7. *" l,H *» «■** so forward, vluriv «. Ml |„ tmnol.t-a 

S£ srs., r ** ^ - —•*«- o- •« im lull. Our oZ!z£ 

thus in taw niusht: If the™ tmtfighhtoj.^ m toouM.) ern, raid, a rum*.” ^ 

Note*. 

«*—tapifc. 

uom r „r, d trith Uvu/i ■ „ ,|„ s , w ‘” *»• “ “*■”*.’ 

HI 

CAPTUflE OF THE PASS 

-shlga. ,r Shli H. : h.,„, a -^A'^SSClST ^ 

hb. “r rr Si ° • u 

" El kAmwuil itMil kAHiMni amL i frt t - k ^ ° kl,ir »E J ' iIll hr*ru hi hgju ; 

Julian." lai, gart ‘ “ ” * *«f-l •* *« ..put 

*?.*!** “■ 

kft 0,1<: ’ 11 inA aU oMq tdl hwvrt TvA ,. n 

tz ZJ£^ZTL*t 71 ““ “*• E»—S *S ,5 

HAn ilfiULiii kfl k-.pm-ra pofo puu buth matri dfikhiuthr 

i.T« ^ 

Apt,*, fi&illirj) llit(i thll( ™ hf J. " _ ■ J rafl n l‘ lf> thl,J - »*#• p mft hi 

zszsg-tZrj*,% grzzrz c 
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Phwi h&mra pdt in Jal Aghi b>na bh.\ni liukuiii bhojo. fconul *Sp J<? Arab : 

irtpkhiinrt ko Mclm garna bdilu; Am ilu k '«ip.»iu dttton? p.»ti la <j5[ii mAthi cAiera Agori 
IwmAn t” bh^ni A me. HatidLeru le tcato tigvu paiinda urn kAiapAJU k-iui under ^uporu 
la npbnn aptim bAndabAate It hefart game toll bit Agnri p.ithnie. Am bUki ruiim'htru yrtta 
yfttov u-tri tyti dSih;t pip .1 mi pm/yti pArJii (bums jut i *'£.iri inryu. Sit.-tn saxtiQ j.'nuli- j until* 
hrtrnihe.nl ini kei ihli tliiene duaiUAn k3 nirw b.\*vkn aba bb.uii. 

Ty& d!lyy koUT* p'Uir.t nritlo lAyo. Ph^ri arko dJtrn bljfityo ; pbftri ukata i&yo Vitya 
y rt t'i iMUldiv gAfi tyrt dSrfl mithi mkbuta hh.ini jiinde tjdu. Tyrt d 5 m rn.ithi alikat! manohe 
nikli X’iktu mi Turki le lop kn g<Ui pani TnAsing.in kngftli p.int b&rnri bAUe -v+irifl j>sto hiimrn 
wit hi botsaie. Hhiiktu le pini nplinn limgan le dhm’m kn fir but® jal siln-i buna s.iktfho 
bJikiiJ gflli plidrkniu, Ail« junl a ndherO huu-i tigyn. Turki Ic pAui plrnir garde Hut'. 
flAtitro 4 ( hAmpAnl Aghi buryo ; Id Umipini tea kn eApot mu UAayo. T£-i bib mu rji 
kAmpam kamiIldar Girfismit sip ini tdp ko gold Mgyo ro tei d&ra mi uworgt liia bhain, 

Pimi p.ini [unii) iigyt). J LamilicrU ka bAii hih tiuu biiAni p.iui bii■I iiluijh' blunt juini 
3'% L-jrwiti thin. k.imA| p,\ni lltitiu : brtuidi pani tiiieno ; Ithili blink i Iiil'a niAtri 

thin. Pini fuini muflAidli-iro ilyo. Tola link mi paid mAndtflimi Si- kf i j citaurmn lhi*\ 

Tyrt rit mi d! k-'iflpim ti: da ri mi hAnyo. "RT k.\tnp.ini InJ Ittikiim siyo : ‘ Tlmlhroi 
njdmn. Iu>tk6(3r mi jau," bhani. lii k am p.ini I lit a mi gnio. l)wi tin gliAnfa t<‘i bAt>im 
8 a ms r An AII piiii uiiku thiena. 

Tyo rHi bhAri pani ptirttin. Hwni Ini pAal tirklm ttuto lagyo : hiuui le rirkhn hujbauna 
Ini pini In hhigo bhnii'kn luga mpkli-i mi ariatliiO. 

Tea diLiiiu liatuihrm bat a urn pugda liAsrru antyii. Tyn r.it irui tyO bAto L isly L6 bh.vne. 
Llaiura pura dibijAn ko bhurb-irdari r» tdjikJiiinu dwita d il ra kn , n3j nul bJiaieka bit a mi 
pugeltn tide. Ghoru khnearr-ru anbt- luUuiera up.inta mi lain !■■ JiirtoinntJn . fiAmcar 
lyntuie mancliCiLi If ajihnu ajibnti iietkd(ar khuKiln khdndu ita uta jaulkr. Knidiheru 
ghailrUfru p-icbari tira hint hi. Gear garna uiekn (urd prd CiOrkha o'Umi dlmiro I1 1111.1 
te Aguri pAni barna sakeno, pachai-i uAiii pkarkora jar a sAkfna. Biro La dwita jiati lira 
hamrn di k.impAni ra Athauu nAinbar gireko desi plian ro ?h girn paltAn bnaek* Fjflra mu 
inAningAn ka goli t-\kt.\k gari dliuiia ma. hirkmmda jbilka nisbmmlln.. 

Tea bela mi hinnra kfltmSef^ r.isAn pint licra aie : -iru koi p.il| in ltd tAsin jwni 
milen». Testa rirnrn kf<tmhetnr sap tide. 

PSp* initlii nji-Io bhoikAnn birgvt b&t* hukuni Ayo 1 ,l Tiifri dlpi mi cArern Tiirti tai 
riliApajcru a gari bamu pona." 

TyAdin blurj h*mlhem Je drtre dSp> e-irern or^bi ukoln mi grijora Turki ini npUmi tlmu 
thru! Iklti dh-ipaiers AgaH buryu. M*dAmi clin mu knirn Jagyo : piini jiaui imtua Idyo. 
Ktiiro lugtui le kii pAtd dekiriuua tbiu. Fberi Andhero lilgdn mi fliamra aimnne mi y<H«» 
gttiro kholo Uiiu ; JuIJo pip |hubi dSpi Udu ; tyrt diiu m 3 Turki h* It Alia thftii bAtmieko 
yrttti gau tbiu) tyii kbdlo piri gitii'r-J ukub m« o-irero pkik-tit gArrra hand le tyo imu Turki 
kn bit a biitA liy u. 

Tyo rAt liliAri pAni p,irtkiu. T^rJ tumibcm pik.it iAgAicra biki mandiihint 9 ibc 
yptA tbidn 111 Akin ma pAscrJ b.iiiom ago baler<1 c *1 p.ikfticr) kiiuii r.i eyf(he kbusi bhaiu. 
Manchmi le kura garde : " msmu manche niAre t-b.in ; gbnile nmneho ghaile bhfiie tiLm; 
hantcru Ini to yrt IdiagyT milyu cha ; hainrn pAlt.m le patii |hrt!o nan k-iinaia ebs* *’ I bliAni 
kura gAraro tyrt rAt bhAfi khusi bbuikAiia auto. 
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TfIK urn FAX AXTUIUAKY 




riiiri ujuln bhafero Juuura thfth tap In *.iuxlrt blinks batucrtt Ini bhaimu bhafo: 

Ht- GSfkiuli irj ltf I Uluru haduri le Jbmilton nnii gArtka .-Aar md himir- bfito khGlyo , 
Utnro tinu ihfllo bJuii gyu. Tri JbmAlAtn alar Jinn hi tao juni timi pMri ajpiii homo 
psrs^ : " bhinm bliAonu hhaja. 

Ics beta rad Turfci ku. goLi hauv* miuhi hanuo luge ; haute nuluftn bliJio. FLfiri pbiliij 

KO huL ueis milord Jmiuikmi A^nrf Uiryfl. 

Tmn&fatitm. 

On tlif morning at th& liu* trooper* of a whit*' regiment called AiurtT&licuK (in 
tL>ui uf lid thm wn* n riltige) Attacked this village. But (hew wll-s u« tucccju, Th*> Turk*, 
shot machine-gun bullets out finely; tliey did mb Irl our cavalry ndvu«. 

The M day on the morning of ihe jUtfi nt two o’dook an order cun, from the Brigade, 
jj#?: 1 The Second-Third Gurkha* rmisttake that village." Thu Cnbnid Sahib apportioned 

rh0 “T?# ” A mmfsay " d C *P«y »*» Ini firing line ; B company m4 D com- 
jiany will he their support.- g* doing we udvimcud. 

But the Turks mi the morning oE the iOth oven Isefore Wtf advanced at 4 o'clock in the 

naming had lit a gnat lire f„ that village. That >atne tire hi a *iumd of the Turks to retire 

Wh ™ 1W A company reached the village, neither shell nor bultat nor anything at ad i*** 
lirwiU 

from there going forward a little and halting on the edge of the village we remained 
there for a littlo while. Right and left □! the village the Turin, having stolen the fowl* 
o their own vdkpn. had eaten them and gone away. Feather* only over the whole road. 

10 iht v hdtew totw «® «■» *dao only feather, were to be seen. 

From that village we went forward* little for «Wfc two miles along the road. What 
we# t at roa like i On the right hand there was a great mountain, and on the iefi hand a 
£rftat ,n0u J*>J* In th! midrl !o thu Wiley, For one who had to go along it the nttd 
fl 5cee( uig y difficult and narrow. That total too in rovrral places the Torts had Juft 

."™.'i U,, ‘ ltm ‘ mr ^“gfcajpe fl nd guii-cumcigert should not he able to conic, out Lin u 

in mines, they had blown it right up. p s 

„ f S'IT h *< " ? F ' WU ,J,M Tisbt an nttmbertd 

■ ^ foSth \ anghiui .H Kifa), had tome up. We wnmiiwd hall-.d for a while : tha Indian 
regiment advanced. 

„ . ^ tU 0L<r n ^ the order tuarivnnee, Tta CWIcnd Sahibcommnnded.saym, 

A wm'IA'iy' mu n innut to protect tho gnrts lb uthcr three companion climbing tiic hill 
ht . " So saying he com, mi tided. On our receiving such orrt* r. the com* 

pMy mm.oiHiuT ^Jsiljg, cadi by his own nrrangvinum. wnt forward parties to scout. We 
'-tuning nan rr-iit img the top nf (hat hill yjn* at a Finn.', advanced bv the right Goins 
My on, we had no information, as to near where the enemy was. ' ^ 8 

waa L,IL tl ’" f “ rtW sitIe ^ ;t dmotai - another Idil 

ol thru hill •' , *"* a J mm ‘ ^ h> ' Wt> ’ ; " "W ««»>* out on the top 

m , ' ' . hw !lt nn ' '■ sw ‘ n 11 ^ 0W tton had com,! out on tlin top of the full th 

rurks raint-d down on i» very thickly both shell* and maddne-gun bulklH | lbt fir i ■, 

Wc, too, With n„r Lowta gt„H from the .heller ol the rock, wherever T U , 

s**' th “ id -'-' - ■- *■» >*.»fay. iiLriS' rr 4 ^ 

i> company advanced : B company remained in its, aU poort At thn t ™ 

Struck D company commander, Smith Sahib «*mi» « 't ,T * f ^^ 11 

on that bill he entered tho honvtnJy dwelling. y-iimith, I A R O b ^ 
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FnaTHSg 3 pec tit ex a or befall 


Rain a too began lo full, With us, both fw coverin'; anil for lying on, there ma only on^ 
wiit^rproof-sh^t each* Thoro waa on blanket : there- w^ no great-mat: thpirf- ww only 
our cotton rlothe-d. The raia also come In turrentfl, The men w ere iu such distress IbuL tliCjM 
wold not, foci any thing. 

That itijjJi t P company reummed oil tins lull Tt« » oonijMUtty turn* tftp order. Aayteg : 
11 1-uino to ynur h^dquartart ‘ B company went down to the ttwuL TiU they had l^en 
there two or three hours, ration# find water did not runn j . 

AU that night the rain fill. ALiu we had such thirst that m order tn (jpitnrh nor thirst 
wc sucked in our mouth* tho clothes tJuvt worn wet with min. 

After that, $ topping when wr reached the rood, we lay down. Ott that nigh I whut 
the nmi tike *. Hie ht^ngv and artillery of our whole division hud rrt^fmd ffop mad he-t ween 
the two hilU. Horse* and moles, all mingled, were kicking coeli other. Men bringing new*, 
aenfching for their own headquarters, were going thi* way nnd that. Prisoners and wounded 
were m king for the rear. The 3;3rd Gurkhas, came to bring help, on account of the crowd 
could not Advance* nor turning round could they go bark. On bulk sides of the n*ai! on 
the hills* where were oar Y) company and the 581 h Indian regiment Mid n white regiment, 
machine-gun bulk-L h striking the rocks iverr shooting «nl spork* 

At tni- lime our QuartcrmAftTvr Sfthih -ame bringing ration* mid water. So other ren 
incut got ita rations nnd water. 8o good way our Qimricrmastaf frithS b, 

Whvn it dawned on the lull, from the; Brigade came on order raying Again climb* 
ing the MU and driving off the Turk* it is necessary to advance. 1 

All that day climbing hill after hill, going up hill nnd down hill driving the Turks from 
afu r petition, we advanced. At midday a fug came un . rain tuo began to fall. 
Un uccorat of the fog nothing was to be men. Again as darkne- ^ wm* dctux^ndnig, (in front 
of ns w*a li dee1 1 valley ; aero=m the valley a grv at hill ^ on the hill a village made by the Turk* 
into i% htmmg place) ero^Huig the volley, cUmbing up r In hill, having fixed iwynnola wo took 
that village from the hand* of the Turk*. 

All that night the rain icU. But whi n wv had picquatH, the rr-*L <>f men ail t U' 
taring one great building, sit ting down, lighting fires p boiling and drinking ten* were exceed¬ 
ingly happy. The men Bald : 11 Those who were to die have died, the wounded have been 
wounded : but to us thia great fortune ban f alien. Our regiment also ha* earned a great 
name ' So talking, remaining happy all that night, they went to strep. 

Again ni daw n our great General Sahib com mg said to n* : " O ftiirkhu b&roe# T by vonr 
bravery the road Leading to the city milled Ji-rmmlcjn ho* been opened* Your name [uv, 
become gre»t 4 To take that city of JFrn*a!tmi f to-day also it i* neoeawy to advance/ 1 
So faying he spoke. 

At that ume the Turkwdi ahalb to fall ujjou m s then wai gnat Again 

receiving the ord^r to fail in, we went forward 

A T ok4. 

hh \nni a < 5/m ndti. 

voters < : probably on the (analogy of g&n < where the umlaut of a to 

» ift icguW, It.flhoukl be remembexed also that if> < ^uyo cr m, lit. ^ ' he nr theT 
went arid. f 

JtuJtAm : Skt. Jtidttafa- of. H. fcukar The ^pwation is unexplained- It occurs 

in other wwdi?: <.^. p hdl-hra 1 goat., ftficep \ rl. H M'fd On tliO ether hand 4 dug 1 

(turtwu ) H, Wfar. The, Rw* K, C. Dtmr^n informa me that in ICast Sepal h&dhar 
9 monkey 1 h used for bidar (cf. H. (dhfar, bandar). 
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dlkkinthe : the passive acorn* U, he dying not. Mere and more it lose* it* dUf inetivdv 
passive sense to become a ample intransitlvv verb: tUlkinu 'appear ", <ir«m * halt 7 

nlkinii bum iutr . ebhinu ' stand up \ On this el new cannot ive format ion lias been built 
endingiii -I/Junti: c.g., nrtjnuttu 1 cause to halt,' mUcynym * burn tr. ubhtjaunu ’act upright" 
N Uun : an example of the beginning* of Ofrttio ubhijim. fhwnhtTti refere to the tuimiLur, 
mil to the subject of filiAni Those bcgjmiinga of tin- oblique construct km are fairly common 
in NepiU : r.j., (I > TJftandatla h “ OharjAn ; ' m& mia (Le„ DhnndaUa jwAi) iP ,i b r ,rh wtri 
f Wumnii " Akuiyo. (Birsiikkii, p. Ii7, 1. i>), (2) doBu w« Ifdrld pttfkgmt r { ^„ fl / * 4})J - 

X heard that you were doing,..... instead gf the direct. A\ tjntfhn bkani . IVobahlv 

loo th« very frequent use of the oblique infinitive in -nn with Wwwi to cap-ess purpose druwj 
is oblique in origin : *#., ma Ini manta bhanijulU jpreio Ad *he must have made a rilna to 
kill !ut. This ha* replntcd the direct tes Itii tnureh u hhnni, 

t»r»J tihAm < barhm bfatti. This oblique infinitive used with bhani in daws „f , l[ir 
pc»e. order, promise, etc., hr directfy governed by the verb MkWli. ftarhnn infinitive used an 
imperative. becomes farina un object to Mam. Although in notius the old nominative and 
accusative Cases have fallen together in the nmre genemi direct rase embracing both uotuh 
= at lw and accusative, in the infinitive the oblique csm h Hint tmed for the direct object 
|>ici ray note on tie infinitive in the Hint series of specimen? (Similarly too the direct 
rwoaii accusative hrv in nouns been replaced by the oblique ruse followed by Mi (of. H. ublicmc 
a Xeh the direct case is retained generally only for inanimate objects. E.y .ttm hi, 
pirefa, lit.' the going is neressary for me <i>uiijvct), but mJ jd| W Myf. In. ■ | U E an the 
going (ohjeH.). These an paraUvl with the equivalent noun cow tract tan-: (it) aiihnatr ■ 
c.huro ayo (lie boy name 1 Subject), hat thdtA Idi A<i«« - J .truck the hoy (obkell. ifa m'. 
animate : rnlh tihalyo UiO tree fefl ' (Subject), mid r uhk’thiiin 1 fell rhe tree ' (object) 

MAdh&n : bcmitalsaina < tmdhjnhnn- with adjectival suffix i. 

Idyo : either < Wffyo or past participle of M«« {Ski. ttyaipUi} Ldynu < Ski. tomti. 
Thu same coiduhioti is found in Hindi and Ban j Alii. 

t>Aiia • B t r0 i,g t a formation from m faii (Slot. finfl*.), 
f)AiX-sif=Fjx swords f 

’’ < «r. h. u. i,j „„,. llt 

*"“? ” : pnjUilily (ozjunrat iliroujt inllumoc- rttml iv,lmij 

$.\trdri b!oio; Iignorifie for dyu. 

Vi, 

AN ARMISTICE SONC. 


I*And.\rii moina l^hrSur inti hryfi dher iiiJo ktmicro 
Unbs dan nub mi gcrizin djuli Slisjr mi afero. 

A1 nidi gft h6i« Agin : ai Tt«U gd Ijfim agin. 

st mai phiidor, tu * mai mMor, t£i et mm pliumili Agm. 
Hindustan bate cithi id pugclio kfLg.\t k n mi : 

Sikin (ord ChVkiift pher iomu pory,. Misa r fea mu ink m.1. 

Jvhai uni IjAstfl L'ral bry6 ; bAmhik k- tnkatik- 
Dwf bow b-vlls la stake goryo ; Turk! ko bliityu hlikg, 

^war r,« paUMj ^klm ind khedeh.in, minowtir pfUii ma 
1 Jdo din Un Ida din m» pugj-ii Turki rwM»\>ii mi, 

Turk! le hery« ; A&gm k &*ry 0 S n jAU r.inc mi, 

A . c‘h-J ra» lai gha ra ji ft j jSn , U1J - 

CurkhAli ju-wan Agjni hare chat i ko dhril gxri 

Torki ka plmui. lai hit uifcitw piryn rJuJuiH bydl girl. 

Ai reili gd hf.m Agin; id redi gA him Agen, 

Tfl r.l mai pbfithir, K, si niflJ <o si m'oi phamlli agin. 
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TniTLitaiiaiL, 

For fifti-en r non Liu we fought in France, eating much mtid ; in 1D10 there garrison 
duty, having come to Egypt. 

From India. & letter comes in an envelope of paper: th** 2/3rtf Gurkhas must again fight 
in tlie land of Egypt. 

Sitting In the trenches w* taught* raking atm with the nfie. The 232 (Brigade j attacked; 
the Turley ntn away. 

florae and foot move dong the shorn, mim-of-war on the *ea. On tV first day fighting, 
in twenty days we reached the Turkish capital. 

TV Turk aw : ihu British surrounded them at thin moment in the battle* Xmv 
is there hop*- tor me of arriving among the people o! my home. 

TV Gurkha rJ nidi tin* advanced, having courage in Liirir bnwrta ; the Turkish army wa 
made to lift up their bands, distress mg them in battle. 

JIfrfef. 

A.s opposed to the artificial metros in JTfljJUl the translation of the MaMbfr&rat} 
which arc made to depend on a system of quantity no longer existing, this popular metre 
depends nnstrsns accent. The normal scansion hew (supposing — to represent a stressed 
syllable and — nu unstressed) is 

This shows very pi a duly the iniUB \ stress of Nepali words. Tho English ehOHia evidently 
could not V quite fitted into the metre by its composers* 

liphu : loanword from EL lif&fa with haplology. 

mtdMni < riLJdhfiidr here Aleppo, not Constantinople* Of. below khoddakhvri ^3 JfcWy* 

dukheri. 

uiltuit/i < uththoyt. 

tyrii < UhtH 

( To fie continued. J 

THE DATE OF THE MTJDRA^RAKSHASA. 

BY V. J, AXTAra. M,A* 

Hr. K . P, Jayaawal has, unk. VoL XL1I, pp. 266*2fl7 p proposed the Limn of 
rimndragupta II for the date of the MiidTd+Bdkabuio. His grounds fur Lhun fixing the date 
in ihu fifth century a a*. wa» Ijj.m discovery in the i/hurala-v4h/a nf that drama. This lor the 
present pmrpo*? 1 quote in full :— 

imtfnr«rtf 5 r« £*s * m^iTiwsf 

-t if# || 

The expn ^ionaiu the above quotation on Winch Mr. Jayaswal bases his proportion, 
and laya bis grCaU^L a trait, an> mitand mi Ciumdmffn-pla- They cwggefet to him that the 
Mudf&Mk*hasa must hare been writ ten In the fifth contmy a.d. He says : 11 The bhamui^ 

to tins play mnuus the reigning monarch 1 at present (odAimd} . * * « may Jong reign 
king Chandraguptn, " 

He then <hiu&yA to find tint which Chrmdragnpta in meant, and comes to the eondmlun 
that he cmilrf hav* Vert no other than Ckandragupta IT- Hv l* aware that them are difficulties 
in asa nmlp g the term Mlechuhha to mean llfltia, and ^ to the meaning of the term udvijya- 
mdnd, The first he endeftTOUiv to overcome by ascertaining that tho Huraj*. though tlu-v 
pressed nntarritnry in India at the time, were well-known tot hr Indians ; that they had had 
no prominent position In the minds of the Indian* prcviomfly, as proved by the fact that 
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*Lty are mentioned only once in He drama, V.f. in Act V, v, J1, ,mT tjmt a, aviates of the 
Chiiwse they aio named (r/.Jr^nLT,/,. Here we must bwvw. boar to mud that another 

r!r S ( ^‘T “ ! ‘ VHllftble rilrtlll - r I«f «“■**. « Worthy of dote, that they do not 
figure at all m tfefl army mentioned in Ait IT. 

Iti order to moke out that the HApas fire meant by the term Mltcbohhu and that they 

T* ^MmporMaoo, with Chanrirw* n. be b forred to inters Mw*n**&in afotj 

—* b T Bfle 01 th0 having no territory in India aV Uu- time t(f lo 

cb at titiMo iwni&a'ar jUMu W[mat , jlZ. ^ ,v«, ra L»li„ "ua 

Oiandragupu lind sopprBHwd ; or in the alternative toavge^t that thn drama might refer 

ib» I m[riS? WlCt, ! Ci *T i } t hV Kmhinm - "° r P 068 ^ 10 tlit new element of the Hfltrn* 

. ‘ R U ® 1Ji ' e r, r ’ ndy mctusiODs, (> Visibly in Iragn- «itb Kuahamt.; tlurinc the 

laat years of Onmdraguptn O s reign." ’ nng ttif> 

It Wilt be seen that the above interpretation of the term Mfirehclikn, which b indeed 

iTt’SS ^ °r Pd r , a11 Vnvamts or Hta*. I. «JU^ml 

if the Chiwdragupia of the 0 f the i.« to lx- Idrnri fieri with 

Chaadragnp a U. But in that king s time, a- itready pointed out, the Hippo had 2 
fTntory in India. modi I™-«*,Willey turn hi, ji in a petition to bwtfit* the land tu, 1b «jd 
m fha m* above quoted. It in m.e that lia tens Mlechchha could bavr tefomd to the 
SB fe** -duet ahowB that they went greater than the SS«^ 

wifi V^r? pr ° VBd h 7 « enwal f,iiftnT y ftnd ltfi inscriptions; e. fl .. in to* jQll a g(llll , 
ln.,nptmn of kkamiagupt* we have direct v video,, n the Jim f*pf ri ft UT-w^nmi priw-, 

^ by am^dih. 0,0 are meant. The incident 0 f t£ latter 

bra father and M* own insenption at Bhithri fri,v. no doubt whatever thnr the 

v„ b«„ m. «*«. tmib, p ,„ . .. jsssfOrj? 

T Af f aud after a while occupied territory in J ndie wIlich |fc ' k- 

nfflictcdfall the people threw thenmel^ into<h, « -l Yaa3honi.au \v.« n> >, t! ^iriZnl 

\ ?’I 11, P1> ’ l4 °' 7} * TW# Wt,uId ' nf r that the Mlfctdlhas were JlLna MhoJbfatov 

TrsrfR fnrr nrh ■irniw <rn* 

PTO?. I 

And iU contrast to the pnst tern:,, his minister «>>.. “ now - Jet the king ruh « c iSu tt 
areotthng to the conventional method of InteTfRlatitio. ' «»ur>o. 

Ik A| lirt I' ^ UaV tbut tb< ’ Vf ' ry wor( l hlL~ also been ur.rd in the Alola nr pen I 

j**',*>,’”? •*- <* -*»"j «*.■ -u i. o^Tt, tw , 1 " 7 vr; 
tr *t utoar *"- a «»• «*. mi k»p» ;m „ xv 

f-V? 1, C —W»Uy » nut, „« M . .bn, h, V-j/rirfeM.™ V m 
I k.fore him in arranging hb plot. Wrtui1£I ^«* 11 “it»di<J 
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Again, uuu cannot hut TioEmx- tin.' atrikmi; aimilarity both in idea imd wording of some 
of the vorstH u£ tbc Mudr&Bdi&hQia to iliode of the Jltuidoior Pillar Inscription of 
Yasodlmruiiui, already rt-fcfT'-d to* K*f},, between r be /J;uruhi.vaiys (junior] altove ami the iftRt- 
two linos of the atcond stanza, of the Inscription :--- 

i -f r *r^r; j 

«t«r wr ?rrjpTT^fFf m nVftww 

*ffl ^rarwrr^^'RHiHr^s^iiffT n 

Ap'mi. [lie following atuii&a ill Acl 111 has u marked tfiinilardy to the fifth verse of the 
Inscription, thus :— 

J/ udr&*RAksk&QG* 

Mandaaor Pill&r 
** Hifc*eiW nRpnq 

= ^Fn u E h^j pi l 

rc^rt 5i^ffr ki ^ ^3 ^ ^ i ^r'rirrn ■ il 

Manda&or IHUar* 

(lost two lines of 1 bo next verse.) 

Litoily, the MudnbRakuhtun is referred to in tlw Dftki-rufwla, which waa written in 
the 10 Lh century A.n hfc and it must therefore have been written at least a century previously,, 
or p as Iv. T. Telling h% i i it> iU date cannot be la ter than the Sth century. The Hiina? are mention¬ 
ed in Act V, though not in Act. II for the simple Jenson that both parties areuppracrl to each 
other, and to find that nemo of the trihe* mentioned in Act U arc repeated in Act V except 
th&^akaa and VavanaH : bo to can nmert positively that the J Iudrd-JluLxhxxa must have 
been written at tenat after the time nf Skandagnpta, And in addition to all there is tlio 
striking similarity in the idcus of the above-quoted stanzas i n the play and inscription. I am 
thrmforu compelled to think that the play iiirat have been written, at tbc curliest, after the 
time of Yas^dbarinEtii, for Vrhnm wn have the date TkSU MftLuvw Knt, or $45 a.im In other 
wonts the seventh century. This brings ub to the end of EnnehaV n ign p in whose time 
Buddhism had a great holdover the people, a fad which hxm bjtori referred toby the poet in 
hm dramiW 


HEMAOANDRiV AND PAIf AClPRAKRTA. 

Bv P, V. HAMAHWABWAM 1 , M, A, 

I have read with interest the short note written hy Sir Gourde Grierson about vf Efe£fiificht 
in the Kafptitarui'm answer to the paper on dialects writ ten by my brother 

Mr. RnngnnatlmH varum nf blessed mctnriry .ind publi^licd uut?, VoL Xl 4 IX t p t[4 
The bi^tery of the EriUqrU dialed ^ tJEords a ±U iking pacalld to she dcvdnpiurnt of the 
Eonmneylangitagvft m Biftttpc, but to niu^t admit the sid irnrh their philology haB nut 
been Iboroyghly iovedigiited by any aebolar in India (if ebciftiierc, Quo cbieJ caUJoof this 
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drawback 13 tho want of proper material for such an investigation. Cbly » 6 uja!I j„rtit,n 
of PiAUrit literature Lao been as jet made accessible to the public. This consists mewl I v of 
yramma™ such as V&iMud'S Prdhiia-pmtdfa, tbo Pnikjit portion o4 HemAcandni's 
Urammnr and a few ot her kdin»«. There are A number of other PritkrU work? which when 
published will prove to bo of much une for the philological study of the dialect*. It p,, | 
think, time to direct our attention to them and l am glad t u imie that they are reccis fag 
the attention of tuck a ctibLingiiiehifa linguist us Sir G Grier, Qn . ami wo may wmBdenily 
look forward for sumo of tbc Prakrit works edited by him in a critical maimer, 

l shall, however, draw attention to a ptirticubr remark of bis in the fihorf note referred 
fi, lihovH. tu conceding what my brother «tud about I'oicfteS ** treated in lb* Kalpa- 
/tint, he repeats hi* remark, first made in tlrr* Rhandarkur < nmvxnwmtivn VaUmc, p, 120, 
that Hpmftcfindr* in ti! grammar treats of three varieties Of Paifudka, one Fsicadfct and 
I™ vaT,(fhc3 C&lik&-pri t irikn ^ut ™ *bftll ,*c fmm the following quotations fr„m 
Humacnndm and his follower*, the farmer know* of only two varieties of Pafaifai, w 
Wtis potnted out by my brother, Hcniacandra has four siUraM about f‘dlikh-mi Oci and 
thuy itro girnn bolow with Lib own gbw thereon— ' 

^**1 ^R'3^rjtwfeytl4l II ¥<’\ II 

^pismiTf^rtr ?nrTr wris^rrirfuprr w ti 

I wt ,11 T ™- 1 II Pfft'tR? i II.tftar- 

W**3»£«ltrt 1 qi^stT *Tte*TT 1 ^TtT r'^TTJ «n*f rfl^T 

afr wi II ¥>,% II 

itfiiVw r?n emir rSt qqiff | 
fjitj FfORk Vr |l 


*-2£W* v^faw^Wi ^nr»nWr#rrn( ^^r-rnr^i 
^ *n*nfffrr*iF *r it nfa: i *i7ff [f qi) i 7«fr Ji.... f-TtfrirR* 

mtm u 


sn*^ ii w ii 

* ^rqni«iifien, r > * 3 * TTP*:mnrf>w*vrnSf ,, 
wwr i *rw J-*spiRr "nr sr*pn% II •wn *r =r*? firrr i N 

It wdi be evident from the above that (here is no reason fa .oppose thm Hbmaeandm 
j a tniating d two varieties 0 f Cftlik^4«1. He, however, wife it Cdlika.^icikam while 
other Prkfcpt grammarian* call it, Culiki^vi 5 «ci simply. Sir Gourgw, probably w led 
away by this difference in ti,y name. OWiklbpnisiieiliam being tH.mter. its n « ffl . ' (llli ^ m| , 
as its loc, A?, will be Cuiiktpwi^flciic. But fa tbo gin , t fa U . uk „ 

as the fae. s 3 .and not na «m». H. Kven if tin- word is iafa-n fla a famfafa, fa ,J iM h 

Sffig JSS ^ ^ ih0rV 8 lnS “ 011 ^ Huoied above). H,u form 

LOUm-pmtacikowlUbciiwi. rfu. andnolfoc.sp.. wh i- h b,i|. ,-nfanr will make-any 1:-^ fa tfl , 

gloss. Ofavikrema and SrntasAgam, faro J B fa P^krit gramn^j™ * ho 
Hcnmpmdra, avoid the ambiguity (if aL nil it can be vallrd A.nbigfatv) bv addtno t he word 

r"n k "’"?“‘ fZ mk> «“ W >»™ W «4v „.w?J 

A.Trivtem..^i(niK^jK!,oUo* VMr cloMl , , b 

“I 1 '" 10 " °‘ "» 1 “ t “ »■ ta>0». clnuly &OU, ,f„ „ TOtts. ,, tbcI ,,,„.' •', ' 

*• r * ni, “ •* ,,k - & .. **zttssasi: 
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Tit vik m mii Lu'j 

ri ss?g n 1 1 ^ i ty* u 

^rf^ifonrTOr qrroiT Tttrt ^rt wi 5 I 
toto i 

TO*J ’i<h.Hn p 7^T5 TOTTO-fT^'V# i| 

tot t tl wff 1 *fr h 

ihtsttoitcto ^K TCai S SqffilcS Jl * i ^ 1 v. IJ 

•-ai^-CF^OTsiir >i ji «; j ,^'J{J tI T'T raster omwstj 'tL^-^mroroTr 
f*TO fTOT |k TOT* t TOR I HT^*T ( WfpTP i! if?*; k II 
TO: I vit II .....,— 1 tjfs*rr 1 qfrm l qftfir III 

twimri aft I I 

^’ITfTTTT 51 II \ I ^ I %% It 

^fronW*^ srArqTqmrarTT *rr itv-TOt 

■* -hti«q 5 !t} 7 yqri * jjwa 1 *fj% j «jrdr 1 . .. 

fadtfTO [ ^TOWlftfS llnq I !Ktt I fTOtTTO II 
WT^ II * 1 ^ I q» II 

^ffc 3 nwr?*if 73% TOi^fni««MiFf^HijnNj^rfRr 11 

*w "P?T: 1 to* | q^ t 7 **™% II 

^ruUiakgura, ui hi« .1 uddryttt:i utd mri n I, lw> 

^nnf ^nr^wr; sTOJtfatfrct ?fe?BT^ra^ 11 
4 fct.Ltjuip!f 4 ifrnftt* TOTAI UTOfttf f Vl 

m*m_ ll «ro l thrt 11 trot 1 thtot ll.. ^rm%^FiTrT 

fr*t^ 1 qfw I «rft«Tr 11 1 « l t- snwf?7 f?n%q nw 2; \ 

it H *iat I ■i^r«tr f^r’JTr- ll 
m $( 53 TT 5 ^r 11 

^■*i'iWTf-q^lt *' 4 H m-jihT A’f(% 1 The Uo utuiza* given iu I lfjuaraiulr .1 n 

grainTn.kr tiro reproduced here with their tranHlotion into Smiakrit— 

«rrfir gafr^%/^n 

^srqrur «rt 7 *f* I TOTOf ^u r 

Hm A TOt% WTI TOqifrftfr =t «mi I 

=n?»!m: tow * «[3 I w *N: I mir 1 *rfir 1 ^ |. tr ,. 

fTOifiraF 1 1 WTwm t^nnsm* t Mrewr \\ 

5 f *FWT* ’SfawrWfqpF #^Tp^?r *%TO* 3 qgTOlt I 

7 i W1 1 Mitaroqft 1 **r* i tot* 1 qpK: \ *1*% 1 tj f Hiin m 
* wr? 1 1 ^ 5 q^r rTsm 1 tfrfTOirfir ^ n 

H- n: ^ruL.inigiir;i, Lh.msh he Culi> the dnlect CftlUtA-jto^fcam. tie? tvordft bhd*drif t? e 
wHt ieh ofastly BhowB that he in dcelin g wit h only OaC dinleet, Eow t losc l y the twxj ktter gram- 
■Iicirims follow Henwcondni nuiy 1 >e seen from the -|uotntirios Irom their w.,rk^ B i v<- a above, h 
in, tlitTrfnre, but p>*unubk to suppose tltat Ucuiiieiindm ulso known only two P^fti^uc-ikji- 
There in another gnuntnar of the PriktiL dbWu h } Uk ? iniriham cdJLtl $odm*4can- 
firtkn (published in the Bom hoy ^luiakrit and Prakrit Swien Nu 71). It h to Ttivikmma't 
'* urk wtui l I hi: 8i4dk4Mt4*lMitt,„tdi t\( Thattojidlk^ita it to PayLui tt Grammar. lj e l(h> 

tT * M * , fonl - y uttfS dllifttL uu,ll ‘ r llil TWIUO of Cufiki-pHydcl; for lie says iu the introductory 
T»n6E£ til hiR g ffltirlnaik r - * 
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«rirvir «r snfT?r'r un^ur'r ^ qnnff l 
quN> ffa9>iqur^q*sr ?f?r ii 

and further on he says, in connection with the localities in which these languages are spoken 

fqsrrq^ufrow qsiRrrf*** II 

In fact the name FadbMmcandrikd itself loses its significance if it treats of three 
Paifacikas in which case it will have to treat of seven dialects. And in the chapter devoted 
to this particular Paifacika (pp. 262, 263) he invariably says in the gloss Wf M i Ph li mi . 

It thus appears that none of the grammarians who follow Hemacandra treat of more 
than two Pa^acikas. And all these treat of six dialects. Hemacandra too treats of the 
same six dialects and so we are not justified in saying that he has three Paiyacikas, thus 
making his dialects seven. 


VACHANAS ATTRIBUTED TO BASAVA. 

Tuakslated by Rao Sahib P. G. HALKATTI. M. L. C. 
[Continued from p. 40.) 

Stage III: Prasada : Grace. 


A. Work without Desiring Anything in Return. 

U I labour in my fields for the sake of my master. I trade for the sake of God. I 
accept service with others for the sake of the servants. For, I know that whatever Karma 
I form. Thou dost subject me to the enjoyment of the fruit of that Karma. Hcncc I spend 
for none besides Thee the wealth Thou hast given me. I give back Thy wealth to Thee. 
This is my oath, 0 Kudalasangama Deva. 


2. Mere strings of words such as * God is the soul of all created beings ’ will never do 
instead of the work which is your duty. You ought to use up your body, mind and soul for 
Guru, Liiiga and Jahgama. You ought to work for the servants of Kudalasangama Deva. 

3. If it flashes into your mind that you did do your work, you will be rebuked and 
troubled. This is the word of God. Do not say that you worked for God. Do not say 
that you worked for his servants. If there be no sense in your mind that you worked for 
God, Kudalasangama Deva will offer you whatever you ask. 

4. I perform at their proper times those several rites, namely the eight kinds of 
worship and the sixteen kinds of services, and so I become pure. But therein I have no 
ulterior desire or object. Hence there is no production of fruit, and so I work and become 
pure, 0 Kudalasangama Deva. 


5. It is said: They will walk in a terrible hell for time imperishable, if they eat, 

sleep, rise, touch and dine with the worldly.” Basava reads these words. But my brothers 
say that Basava sits below the throne of the worldly Bijjala and serves him. I shall answer 
them, and am able to answer them. Even though I enter the house of the Mahan? of Mahars 
and work for them as a day-labourer, I am always burning to attain thy position. But if 
I, on the other hand, burn for the pleasure of my stomach, O Kudalasangama Deva, let m V 
head bo a fine for it, let my head be a fine for it! 


6. Is there anybody in this world who says to anoth* r. “ Eat for my body, and enjoy 
my wife for me” ? Hence you yourself ought to work with an eager mind. You yourself 
«.ght to work, labouring with your body. If you do not work with your bodv, how will 
Ivudalasaugama Deva be pleased with you i 
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B, Submit Yourself to God. 

1. Whether it be a learned man or a dull man, he will not be free unless he eats the 
fruit of his previous Karma ; he will not be free unless he eats the fruit of his present Karma. 
Mark, so Sruti proclaims aloud : in whatever world you may be, you cannot escape the 
fruit of Karma. Hence submission of one's soul to Kudalasahgama Deva brings blessedness 
and freedom. 

2. They say that the dining plate is the right receptacle for the Lihga. But the 
dining plate is not the right receptacle. For the Liiiga one's own mind is the right 
receptacle. If you know how to offer your own soul without indifference, with a pure heart, 
Kudalasahgama Deva will remain in you. 

3. Oh ! I fear not to be in the mind wherein Thou hast placed me ; for that mind has 
submitted itself to the limitless great One. I fear not to live in that wealth wherein Thou 
hast placed me ; for that wealth will not be spent for my wife, son, mother, father. 1 fear 
not to live in that body wherein Thou hast placed me ; for that body having submitted its 
all is in the constant enjoyment of * Prasad.' Hence my whole being is courageous and 
strong, and I fear not even Thee, O Kudalasahgama Deva. 

C. Do not Mortify the Body . 

1. If you quell the senses you are guilty. The five senses will hereafter come and will 
torment you. Did Siriyala and Chahgale abandon the pleasures of life and that 
enjoyment of happiness as husband and wife ? It is only if after having touched Thee, 
they be tempted to other's wealth and women, that they will be away from Thy feet. 
Oh Kudalasahgama Deva. 

Stage IV : Prai^aliuga : Siva in the Life. 

A. The Nature of the Pr&na-Lihgi . l9 

1. There is an eye within the eye : why do you not know' howto see with it? So, there is 
life within the life : why do you not know it 1 There is a body within the body, and it is 
inseparable. O Kudalasahgama Deva, no one knows the nature of the body Thou hast given. 

2. Some take care of their body, others of their life, others of their mind and others 
of their words. But none take care of the Lihga within their own life, except Marayya of 
Tangaturu, the true servant of Kudalasahgama Deva. 

3. The worship of other Liugas cannot stand firm : they merely deceive the mind. 
For Kudalasahgama Deva stands in the interior of your own mind. 

4. Those that are rich build temples for God. But alas ! what can I do ? I am a i>oor 
man. To me my legs themselves arc pillars, my body itself is the temple, and my head 
itself is the golden crown. 

B. The Behaviour of the Prdna-Lihgi. 

1. When one has the Lihga in his life, then what are we to say about walking without 
the Lihga and of speaking without the Lihga ? One should not taste the pleasures of the 
five senses without the Lihga ; one should not swallow even saliva without the Lihga. This 
is the w r ord of Kudalasahgama Deva. 

2. In this body life is the food to be cooked, calmness is the water and the senses are 
the fuel. I light the fire of knowledge; I stir the food with the ladle of reason ; I boil it 
well, and, having seated myself on the inner soul, I offer to God that food of complete satis¬ 
faction. Then it becomes acceptable to Kudalasahgama Deva. 


19 The man who knows and feels that Siva dwells within him as the Lihga. 
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C. The Prdna-LiAgi’g Realization of God. 

1. I assume the posture, Padchima Padm&sana 20 : I straighten mjr back, poise my 
shoulders and move not my lips. I gaze steadfastly, with my eye-brows bent low. So 
I build a temple in the Brahma-randhra"-' and catch Kudalasaugama Deva in my hands. 

2. When my eyes are full, I cannot see. When my ears arc full, I cannot hear, 
hen my hands are full, I cannot worship. When my mind is full, I cannot contemplate 

O mighty Kudalasaugama Deva. 

3. What if a snake’s hole has many openings ?—the snake stays in one place. Behold, 
the mind, by means of contemplation removes its own delusion. ' Mark how it is cleansed 
from phenomenal states, when it meditates, 0 Kudalasaugama Deva. 

4. O Thou God, that art pure and pervadest the whole earth, water, light, air and sky, 
no one can behold Thy greatness save the man whose form has become ‘ pranava ’** itself. 
By meditation on that jewel of knowledge the passage of my veins becomes pure; and so 
l worship, and see Ivudalasangania Deva. 

5. When that Liiiga, by the favour of the Guru, enters vour mind, if you say that 
you have come to know it by regulating the vital aim of the body, you are surely guilty of 
ingratitude. If you say you have realized it by controlling the nerves called Ida, Piiigala 
and Sushumna, will Kudalasaugama Deva fail to cut your nose ? 


Stage V: Sarana : Self-Surrender. 

A. Knowledge of God . 

1. By knowledge of Thee my bodily passions have been destroyed ; by knowledge of 
iee my mental passions have been destroyed ; by knowledge of Thee iny Karma has been 

cut through. Thy servants have given me constant advice and have showed me faith in 
its reality, O Kudalasaugama Deva. 

" hat g0 ° (1 wiU readin g and listening do you who have no knowledge of the path 
o o< ? Why even the parrot reads ! But it does not know the path of God, O Kudala- 
saugama Deva. It was Channayya the Mahar who had the fruits of reading. 

3. A flock of sheep enter a garden of sugarcane and nibble only the leaves of the cane. 
Hence they cannot taste the sweet juice that is inside. It is only the elephant in rut that 
can know Thee. How can these sheep know Thee ? 

4. I aith mixed with pride breeds Karma. Acting without knowing brings loss to 
one s own calmness. If you act without knowing what is proper for the occasion, Kudala- 
saiigama Deva refuses to stay in you. 

B. The State of Parana. 

1. Do not compare things that are incomparable. They arc devoid of time and action 
devoid of worldliness, Thy servants, 0 Kudalasangama Deva. 

2. Is the sea great ? It is bounded by the earth. Is the earth great ? It stands 

«»n the head-jewel of the lord of serpents. Is the lord of serpents great 1 He is only a 
signet-rmg on the little finger of Parvati. Is Parvati great ? She is only one half of the 
>ody of Parainesvara. Is Paramesvara great ? He is confined on the edge of the top 
of the mind of the servants of our Kudalasaiigama Deva. F 

2« Ono of the bodily postures recommended in the Yoga Philosophy 

„ JIT""” 1 Wi ”’" d “ “““ ,h "<■' *>» >»-■ .ha,a 

22 A name for the sacred syllable Orn. 
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3. His origin is not like that of the creatures of the air. Thy servant is a creation 
of Liiiga. He sticks to one. His heart does not vacillate. He penetrates the mind. He 
forgets his bodily qualities and worships Thee. He is, as it were, Thine own reflection, 
O Kudalasahgania Deva. 

4. If the waters of tanks, wells and rivers dry up, you will see fishes in their dry beds. 
You will see jewels if the ocean dries up. So, you will see the Lif ga in the servants of 
Kudalasaiigama Deva, when they open their minds and speak. 

C. The Environment of the Servant is Holy . 

1. Lo, at his every step, there are clusters of sacred places ; at his every step, there 
are treasures and wealth. If a servant walks about, the place Incomes Benares. Where 
he stays is a sacred place that giVes salvation. 

2. If a servant sleeps, it is meditation. If a servant wakes up, it is Siva-rdtri . The 
place where he treads is holy, and what he says is divine truth. Ix>, the very body of the 
Servant of Kudalasaugama Deva is Kailas. 

Stage VI : Aikya: Oneness. 

A. State of Fifial Absorption. 

1. Ah, what can I say about the bliss I feel, when my body melts, like a hailstone in 
water, or an image of lac in fire ? The waters of my eyes have overflowed their boundaries. 
Oh, to whom shall I speak of the happiness of uniting with Kudalasaugama Deva in oneness 
of mind ? 

2. I know not the earth, the sky or the ten quarters. I do not understand them. 
They say, 4 The whole universe is contained in the centre of the Liiiga, ’ but, like a hailstone, 
I fell into the midst of the ocean ; I am overwhelmed in the happiness of the touch of the 
Liiiga; and am saying only, 4 God, 1 knowing nothing whatever of duality. 


BOOK-XOriCE. 


A Chant of Mystics and Other Poems, by 
Ameen Rihani. James T. White & Co., New 
York, 192!. 

In this second volume of verse by the author of 
the admirably adapted translations from the 
Luzumiydt oj AbCtl-Ald, the title poem is placed 
last, all the “ other poems ” preceding it. This is 
an unusual procedure, but a perusal of the volume 
will show the reader that the Chant oj Mystics 
is the climax and natural ending of all that has gone 
before. 

Internal evidence shows the poem to be i he work 
of a Syrian Christian who has a thorough—even an 
intimate—knowledge of the Arab Muhammadanism 
of his native land, and of Islam generally, as under¬ 
stood also in Persia and amongst the Sufis. 
Although his dwelling is in the United States and 
his command of English—shall we whisper Ameri¬ 
can English—perfect, he cannot get away from his 
beginnings in the Near East. Perhaps he has no 
desire to do so, for again and again he returns in 
the beautiful lines which so distinguish this volume 


to his native land in terms that leave us in no 
doubt as to his feeling for it. He speaks of himself 
as t he Wanderer : 

I wander among the hills of alien lands 
Where Nature her prerogative resigns 
To Man ; where Comfort in her shack reclines 
And ail the arts and sciences commands. 

But in my soul 

The eastern billows roll— 

I hear the voices of my native strands. 

My lingering eyes, a lonely hemlock fills 
With grace and splendour rising manifold ; 
Beneath her boughs the maples spread their gold 
And at her feet t he silver of t ho rills. 

But in my heart 
A peasant void of ai t 
Echoes the voices of my native hills. 

• ♦ ♦ 

Land of my birt h ! a handful of t liy sod 
Resuscitates the flower of my faith ; 

For whatsoever the seer of science sayth. 

Thou art the cradle and the tomb of God ; 
And forever 1 behold 
A vision old 

Of Beauty weeping where He once hath trod. 
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And again, in a poem of noble blank verse, 
there is a varied refrain running through it in 
rhyme which speaks with no uncertain voice. Its 
title is Lebanus : to B.C.R. 

O my Love, how long wilt thou cont inue 
Fondly nursing every dreaming Hour ? 

Our Lebanus. O my Love, is calling. 

Yea, and waiting in his ancient Tower. 

* * * 

O my Love, how long wilt hither tarry. 

Making toys of Time’s discarded hours ? 

Fair Lebanus. O my Love, is calling. 

Yea, and wait ing in his House of Flowers. 

* • ♦ 

O my Love, how long wilt hither tarn*. 

Wilt dally with the web of Time, how long ? 
Lone Lebanus, O my Love, is calling. 

Yea, and waiting in his House of Song. 

* * * 

O my Love, how long wilt hither tarn* 

W caving gossamer of day and night ? 

Sad Lebanus, O my Love, is calling. 

Yea, and waiting in liis House of Light. 
Despite its English form and its authors mastery 
ol English versification, the book is Oriental from 
end to end in feeling and spirit 

SHE WENT OUT SINGING. 

She went out singing, and the poppies still 
Crowd round her door awaiting her return ; 
She went outdancing, and the doleful rill 
Lingers beneath her walls her news to learn. 

Their love is but a seed of what she has sown; 
Their grief is but a shadow of my own. 

O Tomb, O Tomb 1 did Zalira's beauty fade, 

Or dost thou still preserve it in thy gloom ? 

O Tomb, thou art not fiimiment nor.glade, 

Yet in thee shines the moon and lilies bloom. 

And the poem '*Hanem** reads like a clever 
translation, so thoroughly Eastern is the whole 
idea and expression: 

Hanem, we must have met before 
Perhaps a thousand yeats ago ; 

I still remember when I tore 
Your virgin veil of lunar snow. 

By Allah, I remember, too. 

When sousing in my mortal bain. 

You bit my lip and said, “ Adieu, 

When shall we, Syrian, meet again I »* 

It will have been discovered that in the lines 
quoted from “ She went out singing,” the line. 
“ Their love is but a seed of what she has sown,” 


does not scon correctly with the rest of the lines. 
Herein lies my one criticism of form. There is 
too much of this false rhythm in the book, and 
Mr. Rihani is such a master of rhyme and rhythm 
aud language that one cannot put the fact down to 
anything but the evil effect of modem taste in 
verse which, like the discords so much affected by 
the modern composers of music, is but “ the union 
of inharmonious sounds.” 

Apart from what I may call the purely poetical 
experience of emotion in this book, Mr. Rihani 
has much serious purpose in what he lias written— 
much that helps the Western to understand the 
Eastern mind. That this is his object is clearly 
expressed in many places : notably in the last of 
four fine sonnets to Andalusia, where Moor and 
Christian—East and West—fought so hard a fight:— 
ALZAHRA. 

Not with the Orient glamor of her pleasures. 
Nor with fond rhapsodies of prayer or song 
Could she her sovereign reign a day prolong ; 
Not in the things of beauty that man measures 
By t he variable humor of his leisures. 

Or by the credibilities that change 
From faith to fantasy to rumor strange, 

Was she tho mistress of immortal treasures. 
But when the holy shrine Europa sought. 
Herself of sin and witchcraft to assoi). 

The sovereigns of A1-Zuhra maxims wrought 
And AveiToes burned his midnight oil;— 
Arabia, the bearer of the light, 

Still sparkles in the diadem of Night. 

Again, in a poem entitled “ The Two Brothers,” 
he definitely tells us in a footnote, •• I have triod 
to embody in these stanzas the idea shared partly 
by the Sufi, that God and the Universe are one.’* 
This is of such interest to Oriental scholars that l 
do not hesitate to quote it in full : 

In the grotto the forest designed. 

Where the fire-fly first dreamed of the sun 
And t lie cricket first chirped to the blind 
Zoophyte,—in the cave of the mind 
We were bom and our cradle is one. 

We are brothers : together we dwelt 
Unknown and unheard and unseen 
For aeons; together we felt 
The urge of the forces that melt 
The rocks into willowy green. 

For aeons together we drifted 
In the molten abysses of flame, 

While theXvcles our heritage sifted 
From the vapor and ooze, and uplifted 
The image that now bears our name. 
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I am Hud s I bon Mrt Man i bui tlii" ii-tjht 

That mint h^r * the plain**tfartfeW 

Of it&T-dtlJlt tllttl FJcsf* MiflM 

Uf t|w? Halliwa, tlw gulfs of the u'miil .— 

They src ill lh«p fed in mu, 

ftrtt nut of tlw ClriM t« Issul ov. 

Hv’ CKuia i hat lairrow rntr eya* 

.iixd Jcrul ns £h«sr ■■ Ijonidrn*. mud \arvd u?*:— 

Thry yield ftp tMr piirpci^y i hoy dnwl ufl 
Korcvior 11 li ■ vt i.ir^j I n nnd th? ftkiilM, 

\uw tvlrvik Muhammadan tiiilU bomiwfid 
frt^m any MMirtre iu them, hWMinji. atrSy 

HiniliiiHTi^ nral Hi. ^ktuiwnl Lu tine fourth ^.AJOXA 
4p total abfiVfr in cmilWiHy Hindu. Tei i ho I it Ik 
MU!013' tbrre nro* in Kandwdf rt myitic 

poclw*r, Ltd TM* Oniiitiy LAE, M ifu *i iww 
niHttl with nJfcftiaruita familiarity by Mu- [WQjdf*, 
Lnlll Yoglfllmirl nr Lidli'-dirwari ^ die Tf Icnnwi] 
Ur tbfl educated. Bbe wu> ik Sfraivn YogStib l*> 
4 pryfw^ion mil' wny B bill nhe w»fc- imbued with 
f.Un Hfhxiitn *pln* n f W linn- maul Wa# to A certain 
eEtmt ftctpiEitn 1 ! *d wit Hi drtd trine*. Agsin 

*Fnl Bgim rtho r?v«» -s to Hart id 1 1 Irwlhm ^ilbw jphf 

«if E J|« alid^ridiiTii r.f iba bid! vidtUil in (life UtthWfel 
Syuh and bdng i follower of the StiMva 
ihi-i meant iSiqI whi" teSa^lil []m nMnrpfion oil >£mi 
to Sldvfc* ns the Nipr&dpntnllvo of the riuprenui— 
t he Dais G<xl* A11 i ™a iho b&qmnea mo^ my?!kai 
*1 iil and rnorgo-. lnuh MttTl end Sh ivn in the One 
Ood* the Nnrhhijf. 

f voiiEueo in rendu* one of her fK>tnn> in Euqihh 
vtfpe, in her own mol n* n> follows;— 

Bofd, myself nut alway* hnw i known ; 

Nay* nor any rttLwT wt’li I Inin miue. 

Coro for thie vjjo body Iu»vo J ^hown. 

Mod ified by me lo make mo Ttliflr. 

Lfedfp that I am TtiOu I dtd nOT know, 

Nor t>u \t Tlmn art 1. I hut One ImTwfein. 

I Wirt jim 1 t K lit DmihL rtf doubt*, atv\ n<j 

' Wlte md Thou ? 1 »Jufill load U> hi rt b *gnm 

In iuinthor- LUumiilfetin;’ ponnl nhe hIi^a : 

Wins hIlbJI ho the rider, if fi r 

iShiv tins EfelMnloLIL| 2 .enrO nlinll ho ? 

Whn! though KrfthiV iliill al IonhI his nood, 
Helped by BrmhifLa of t ho HyeHe Tlui'C. 

II Lbv Be^f-lcitdligRic^ h^ 1. 

I the Solf-lntoLU^nee muti bn, 

Nt'odijSg Twain in Ono to know him by 
Wh»t ridiT biiE tlw ^upmnw in bo T 

AnrJ npnn : 

lee aa?t iutr| water : thiw Ih^ Him 

Xbn* in t hy vniem r^ptraJo mvm : 

M-xit I hey are one tn the j Luif m 
By hght rtf I he GotioidmifekiMi Hupnu 4 


11 ihr ^dii ibpeb |»arl, Ebi 1 inn rrtrnhinei * 
M'hnf the -un flrtth part, doth Shiv atako 
whole 

What ffhlv dntb jwrb tho SnpcuriH? confine 
In ■ icue Shir anr! 1'nkww artil f?^nl. 

PeriiajH tlto wSiLito niiil udv i* b^tfnti in th& 
rrtUowin^ pcvm—tiw. Oiutri^ of nil filMcfVfllili, 
thingu, urthJy Anil divine— t ha abimrptioa of flw 
individual aoul rtf fell fhin^ ftwi! rml ajul tvtoa* 
tiftl. in tbo rmrersal Scrnl ; 

Thou Art Ita ifi^ivitua, iuid TUmi or I rbp* Earth 
Thwti nkmc uri day and ni^ht iua! mif ; 

Tinm rfcj'wU art idl tiiiu^^r tlrnl l»vo hsitli* 
Kvon I ho oflei ijtg'. of flowers fair 

TIioli iirr fc too K the feponffoinl men!: 

ThrtU l |io water rluii m fiOnrrd on Tlio& i 

Tlooi nri unction nf e he i hin^ f Imt beat * 

Eh'i^i p EaorNl 4m fiftmng frvto Oir t 

H*’ev t Iwii ere hnv.* i lio vplbiu of thr. 

rtSJItafitIjil OnwiiSMicf tlbe ■'■'Hit ut hII lJiiii^b. cuneoES - 
nbh*. ill tho pOoAa addrx^ft^i by a unlive of tbo 
TOnudayiin raoiiutnJnn to SJiiva, Uu fj^d .A tit* 
EUnmlayan, ii di^ oi tb 

dLipi*mo juDwiblp Eo the n tin if of Mntl. tn tho 
" ^iva‘ M r . HdLtUu glvod a vnry diff-™it 

vnjw of him. wliii-h in nbvioualy a elm er r^nderin^ 
rd e ho Sflft virw - Hindu in aubiluwe, «o|«t ik 
Muhamuimlnn ami in form. 

"i. Villi' * all E11»■ .SEevu* %ihnLti 
All lh^ Vnti uf?. aj% 1 V^> ; 

And tli^ lifedhf irf i he TftmpeH nrF> *tirrihf* 
Under the , 

Tia Xi^ht; all tk aw^bunbtiMii MrtuntaiijJi 
Dmim of | he Wvji. 

And down So Wadi ihr Hn-rr 
Ii calltn^ Tn mr. 

f Ti* Kiflht . all this Uavea of tlir hpim 
^hiike with dtTNi tv. 

And the Odeni Hooveji% o-.nyiir^ 

f (i Enncci of 11 rp: 

Thry hEiftr, in Pho Atilln^te: tlniE Cov^m 
Tho land and tbrt »?** 

Tlirt Riven Sn thr heart oE the WaV t 
Calling lo uyo. 

’T^ tdphU VjrtL n n^Lil ot grtfet irtVrttirr. 

A uLplit of unrest: ■ 

The ul^ht ol t hr birt h of thr% 

Of i he Kaul and Ehr Wnm : 

And the Cnvt* inul th- Mountan^ are dAneiri- 

Oil line fofeni «f t|m ^na. 

For the River miiinlemt l 9 eahifig. 

Calling te mo* 
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In the following verses I venture to sum up Lit 
Ded’s spiritual hopes iu quatrains in her own style, 
based on well known stories about her end and her 
own act ual expressions. 

Lo ! a Vision is before mine eyes, 

Framed in a halo of thoughts that burn : 

Up into the Heights, lo ! I arise 

Far above the cries of them that spurn. 

Lo ! upon the wings of Thought, my steed. 
Into the mists of the evening gold. 

High, and higher, and higher I speed 
Unto the Man, the Self I behold. 

Trut h hath covered t he nude that is I; 

Girt me about with a flaming sword ; 

Clad me in the ethereal sky. 

Garment of the glory of the Lord. 

In the same way, Mr. Rihatri’s final, and as has 
been remarked, * title’poem, “A Chant of Mystics” 
sums up the Sufi philosophy, by a quotation from 
which I close this review of a remarkable work : 

Nor Crescent nor Cross we adore ; 

Nor Budha nor Christ we implore; 

Nor Muslem nor Jew we abhor : 

We are free. 


NOTES AN 

NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

27. A wound and service pension. 

U March 1754. Abstract of Utter from Fort St. 
George to the Court of Directors. Tara. 33. Pension 
Pagodas 15 [ Rs. 5?i ] Per Month allowd Clemente 
Tovcrio, Caj.tain of Toptsscs [Portuguese balf cnste 
foldicrs]. Per Consultation 5th Novr. t he having 
signalizd himself on many occasions and lost a 
Leg iu the Service. {Coast and Bay Abstracts, 
vol. 5, pp. 458-462.) R.C.T. 

28. MortAr for Buildings. 

16 February 1689. Consultation at Fort St. 
George. Chinam or Lime being so very scarce that 
we cannot procure sufficient for the reparation of 
the Garrison and being also very necessary to send 
some to the West Coast to carry on their building 
there. It is orderd that 20 Tons of chaulk and a 
plasterer by trade !>e sent aboard the IFtZfcimjDtt, 
who understands the makeing lime, there being, 
plenty of wood at Bencoolen. ( Records of Fort St. 
George , Diary and Consultation Book , 1689, p. 15.) 

R.C.T. 

29. Punishment by Court-Martial for Piracy. 

18 April 1689. Consultation at Fort St. George. 
The two condemned Persons one of whom being 
a young man, forced or drawn in that bad Company 
in India, being a Prentice servant was commanded 
by his Master thereto, the sentence falling upon 
him by the lott of dye [dice,] and being thegenerall 
opinion of the Court Martiall that he was the least 
Criminal! of all and considering that Justice in¬ 
clines to mercy, Tia agreed and orderd that 
according to His Majesties Charter granted to the 


We are not of Iran nor of Ind, 

We are not of Arabia or Sind : 

We are free. 

We aro not of the East or the West, 

No boundaries exist in our breast : 

We are free. 

We are not made of dust or of dew ; 

We are not of the earth or the blue : 

We are free. 

We are not wrought of fire or of foam ; 

Nor the sun nor the sea is our home ; 

Nor the angel our kin nor the gnome : 

We are free. 

LM Ded would have heartily endorsed the clos. 
ing lines : 

Whirl, whirl, whirl. 

Till, the world is the size of a pear). 

Dance, dance, dance. 

Till the world’s like the point of a lance. 
Soar, soar, soar, 

Till the world is no more. 

R. C- Temple. 


QUERIES 

Rt. Honble. Comj>any and from them derived to 
us, that Francis Hopkins have a pardon for his 
life hut that he receives a punishment a a the rest 
did, to be whipt and after be branded aboard the 
Princess , and that the other offender be repreived 
till Wednesday next, then to be executed aboard 
the Defence according to sentence of said Coart and 
their execution warrant to the Provost Martiall. 

26 April 1689. Coppy of a Pardon granted 
Charles Hopkins. Whereas you Charles Hopkins 
have by evidence and lott the 12th Instant taing 
ustly condemned by a Coart Martiall to suffer 
death for your great and horrid Crime of Piracy, 
notwithstanding which we being inclin’d to mercy 
from the scence of your true repentance and hope 
of your future Reformation, Wee doe by the 
authority His gracious Majesty the King of England 
has granted by his Charter to his Rt. Honble. 
East India Company and from them derived to 
us, their President and Council of Fort St. George, 
doe hereby, remitt and Pardon you from the said 
sentence and execution of death for your said 
Crime of Pyracy and that you now only suffer the 
punishment ordered to be infficted upon you, 
which we hope will terrific others and warn you 
from the like crime for the future which the All- 
mighty grant. Given under our hands and the 
Rt. Honble. Company* Seale at Fort St. George 
in the Citty of Madrass this 26 April Anno Domini 
1689. Elihu \ ale, John Littleton, Thomas 
Wavell, John Cheney, William Fraser, 
William Cawley, Thomas Grey. ( Records of 
Fort St. George , Diary and Consultation Book , 
1689, pp. 40, 44. ) R.C.T. 
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FURTHER SPECIMENS OF NEPALI 


By R. L TURNER 
(Continued from p. 49.) 

V. 

A CLEVER JUDGE 


Wile ek bawAn ko tsora dwi bhai thiu. y\b us ko tsora dwi bhai aphnu Alag bhai gaiu. 
PAtsi aphnu bAstubhau Xso banm layo. Ta aphnu ddzi leal le tsAlak bhaiora aphu lc gorv 
goru lia tsa. Bhai tsaT lai gai ko maumxle dio tsa. Tab wAa bato ek dzAga ma got tsari 
retsa. Dai tsai ko dil muni gdt rakhya tsa : bhai dza! ko dil m&thi got rakhya tsa. Tap 
patsi bhni tsa! ko gai lc batsi pdya tsa. Tyd batsi dil muni khAsero dai tsai ko got ma pugvo 
tsa. Ta aphnu bhai tsai le tyo gai ko batsi khddzera hinnakheri dazi dzai ko goru sito dekhya 
tsa. Ta aphnu bhai tsai lo aphnud azi lai bhanyu : “ Dai, miro batsi biaiara tiro g6ru sita 
ai pugya tsa : lo ! mo lai dinwos bhAnara bhAnyu. Ta dai dfcai le bhAnyu : “ Tiro gai 
le biako retsa bhAne dekhin, tiro got ma bAsnc thiu. Miro goru le biako batsi dinno.” Dwi 
bhai apAsto ma dzAgara bhoio. Ta dai tsai le bhanyo : “ Tiro gai le biako retsa bhAne 
dekhin, pAnzdbhAladmi dzAma (/Arc?/* 

Phiri aphnu dai zai le S Ab pAnzabhAladmi dzAmma gAryo ; bhai dzai le pAnzabliAladmi 
khoddakheri koi pAni paiana. Ta us ko bhai dzai ko mAn ma birok layero khola tiro goio 
Tap us ko bhai tsai le yota syal uta bata ako dekhyo. To u le bhAnyu: “£ dgAmmAntri, 
timi lai yota nisap sddsu.” Syal le bhAnyo : “ kye nisap ho ? ” Ta us le bhAnyo : " Miro 
gai le biako batsi lai miro dadzu le us ko goru le biako bhAni ser gornu layo. Tab mai le 
‘ Miro gai lc biako batsi h6: mo lai deu.’ Ta mo lai diena. Yo nisap kaso hunsa i” bh mero 
dzAmamantri lai sodhyo. DzAmamantri le bhanya : “ Aile timi dzau : mo' patsi auntsu. 
Yo nisap gAri deula.” 


Ago sAlgiro gako dzAiigal ma gaiara aphnu muk ma sab kalo ghasira ayo. Tab us ko 
dazu dzai le : “ Koi tira panzobhaladmi ?” bhAnera bhai tsai lai sodhyo. Bhai dzai le 
bhanyo : “ Mere panzobhaladmi patsi aunde tsa : ” bhanara bhanyu. Tea bato aU kher 
ma dzamamAntri ayo. Ta us ko dai dzai ko panzobhaladmi lc bhanya : “ £ dzAmamantri 
kina awela garyo 1” Tab dzAmamantri le bhanya : “Oho khola ma darelo salkira goio tse ’ 
to rnatsa tiptc khande tipte khande gardakheri awela bhoio.” Tab us lai dai dzai ko man’ 

dn T h J I ' U *?. " ! Ul61a kaUci ^lo ^^tsa ? ” DzAmamantri le bhanyo 

Thet ullu goru le kailei batsi pani biauntso.” Bhanera dzAmamantri aphnu ghar ma 

goio. Tap patsi aphnu dwi bhai saUa garero dazi dza! ko bhaladmiheru le dwi bhai lai 
milmara us ko batsi bhai dzai lai diyu. Sabei panza bhMadmi le : « Khola ma darelo 

kaUei dzanno : goru le batsi kaUei biaunno : kh&so khas tiro bhai ko gai le biako batsi ho 
bhanero milaioro rakhyo. 


Once there were two brothers, sons of a brahman. Now his two sons, the two brothers 

went apart. Afterwards they began to divide their cattle. Then the elder brother being 

cunning, himself took the bnlls. To his younger brother he gave the cows. Then after that 
hey arc pasturing their herds in one place. The elder brother’s herd is placed on the lowe 
terrace ; the younger bro her s herd is placed on the upper terrace. After that the youZ 
brothers cow bore a calf. That calf fading on to the lower terrace came into the dd 
brothers herd. Then ku younger brother, looking for his cow’s calf, walking about saw it 
with his elder brothers bulls. Then the younger brother said to his elder brother “ 0 
elder brother, my calf having been born has come among your bulls : come, give it me, please.” 
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So saying he spoke. Then the elder brother said : “ If it had been bom from your cow, it 
would have been in your herd. I will not give up the calf born from my bull.” There arose 
a quarrel between the two brothers. The elder brother said : " If it was bom from your cow, 
collect assessors.” 

Again, the elder brother collected all his assessors ; the younger brother seeking assessors 
could not find any. Then gtief coming into the mind of the younger brother, he went into 
the valley. Then the younger brother saw a jackal coming from there. Then he said : 
“ 0 jackal, I will ask from you a judgment.” The jackal said : “ What is the judgment ? ” 
Then he said : “ My elder brother has laid claim to the calf born from my cow, saying it is 
born from his bull. Then 1: 4 It is a calf bom from my cow : give it me.' But he did not 
give it. How will this case be ?” So saying he asked the jackal. The jackal said : “ Do 
you now go ; I will come after. I will settle this case.” 

Going to a forest where a fire had gone burning, and having rubbed the black on his face, 
he came. Then the elder -brother asked the younger brother, saying : “ Have you any 
assessors ? ” The younger brother said : “ My assessor is coming behind.” So saying he 
spoke. After that in a little while the jackal came. Then the elder brother's assessors 
said : “0 jackal, why are you late ? ” Then the jackal said : “ Oho ! A fire has come 

burning in the river: so keeping on picking up the fish and eating them, I became late.' 
Then the elder brother s assessors said to him: * 4 You fool! does a fire ever burn in the river?” 
The jackal said : “ You fools ! does a bull ever bear a calf either ?” So saying the jackal 
went to his home. After that, the two brothers having taken counsel, the elder brother’s 
assessors, having reconciled the two brothers, gave his calf to the younger brother. All the 
assessors completely reconciled them, saying : “ A fire never goes in the river ; a bull 

never bears a calf. Most certainly the calf was born from your younger brother's cow.” 

Notes. 

The speaker was a Gurung, whose native language w r as Gurungkura, not Nepali. His 
Nepali, like that of most native Mongolian speakers, is chiefly remarkable for the following 
points :— 

1. Tendency to turn unaccented a, and unaccented c before r into a : e.g. f bhxnyz < 
bhanyd, pugy* to < pug yd cha f etc. 

£ > i in miro tiro phiri < mero tiro phiri. 

Unaccented i > i in gha\sin < ghawra (influence of s\) \ elsewhere > c or 

c j > ts dz -z- without palatalisation of the sibilant, ch jh > ts dz - 2 - with loss 
(f aspiration. 

2 . Fluctuation of pronunciation : a remains in ts5ra < chord , but becomes 3 in bh\ny? 
pugip tso etc. Juiu&’cheri (< hitddkkeri). Tsai beside dzat zai ; dazi beside dddzi. This should 
perhaps largely be ascribed to the hesitation of my ear. 

3. Simplification of grammatical forms : 

(a) The noun ha? one form only for direct and oblique case, singular and plural: 
c. 0 ., bd'cAn ko tsora ; tij6 gai ko bdlsi; u Ic (but also us le) ; tiro gai le, etc. 

(b) There is one form only, that of the 3rd sing., for both numbers of the 3 rd person : 
t.g. y ihiu (<thiyo) f to «cha), bh\nyu ( <bh\nyo ), rdkhyo . The only exception seems to be 
the honorific plural bh\ny* (<bhanyd) used with the Jambumantri. 

icik < uile : lit. 1 then ’: from pronominal stem u-. Cf. aile 1 now ’ taile ‘ then ’ jaile 
when kaile when ’? Kasmiri also h is an f- suffix in adverbs of time : c.g. teli * then ’ 
ydi * when \ 
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b9nr& < bUyna : cf. hinnu < hirnu. 

tsdi : a deictic particle with some adversative force, especially used with two or more 
nouns which are contrasted ; so here throughout dai cal and bhai cal. 
ddzi < ddjyu : the form dai also occurs under the influence of bhai. 
aiaumAte < mdlmatai emphatic form of loanword mdlmald. 
dinwos < dinu ha was. 

goru: o under the influence of the following u does not become o as in gkora tf>ra. 
pAnzdbhAladmi < pahea bhald ddmi. 

gAr? < gara : 2nd plur. for 2nd sing, imperative, tiro occurs in the same sentence. 
khoddalcheri < khdjddkheri: cf. raddhdni < rdjdhdni. 
dzAinzmAntri < jambu mantri. 

*\lgir3 < talkiera : cf. sAlkintsd below. 

VI. 

SONGS OF FRANCE. 

19141915. 

Dusmanai marne Gorkhali sipahi hukum bho malik ko : 

Dhawa ko gidai ma jori dinchu ; chima deu Kali ko. 

Gardai chan bhet ghat apasta sana tesai ra dinai mS : 

“ Sipahi ko dosti na garna ; bhai cha ; sana chutehu chinai m3. 

Surta na phikri na gar ; ma pharki aula cainai mS.” 

“ Ai bhaiharu !” bilap garna thale balakhai lainai m3. 

“ Ai pyarS ma lai chutaera janchau. Ma rahne kasori ? 

Swami ko biyog ko athaha dukhai ma sahne kasori \ 

Sirai ko topi uthai lagyo ganga ko hawai; 

Cauda san bata athara samma sakena larai. 

Marsal m3 pugi pani ka jahaj ma gamia sakdina ; 

Bacera hami Hindustan jaula, ma bhanna sakdina. 

Jarmani dhawa agghorai bhayo D£bi ka banai le ; 

Tin barsa samma dhawa mS basda harkhayo janai le. 

Angreji sipahi PhrSsi ko jilla gai gae phutukai : 

Goli ko parra rat dinai calda man runchan dhurukai. 

Angreji sipahi PhrSsi sipahi bhSidosti garia ; 

Jarman ko atek masingan parra ekai thau maria. 

Jiwai ra mero sitalai bhayo PhrSsi ka birai le : 

Angreji sipahi ranai mS mare goli ka pirai le. 

Pharst t^rd ko darap aphtero bhayo chauui kii jholS le ; 
fikai ra seksin uthai lagyo Jarmani gola le. 

Chauui ko pal tan larai aunda samudra tardaina ; 

Chauni mS basne dui ghura ghasne bikalai mardaina. 

PhrSsi ko muluk disambar maina pario barapha ; 

Ranai mS pari bhai dosti marc Kali ko sarapa. 

PhrSsi ko muluk ciso ra khatta ; barandi bichae ; 

Hukum ma maui atekai garda Jarman lai bitae. 

PhrSsi ka des m§ paral ko bari, pftkai khumaui ; 

Ragat mS pari hilai mS garyo ; chima deu, Bhawaui, 

Lestari g6ra atekai garda lOtid masingan ; 
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i 'ip«] ko dkrtft kiiim jhai pardl tbarkniiehiLn pnpi man 
l***i rn (Arikh imin wm pan dm niflrr* til maini m3 
Sikin Tflfcl Udrkhk IwKSduri bbayo L-sfar kii bAC mfi 
* iffirfti cnikurni banal mfi marc jiSb mini bar cfiArra lc : 

Pacui m lainai J arm uni purr imvingoit porru It. 

Tujiui ko plitUfn tiufj dim:r> Mayo PhrSii kn pMtuk m3 ■ 

Hjkfn i'ard Gurkha buhaduri bbayo NymmpuJ np-k ui3 
I i.jpcvi ki jlnmjhimi A undo iiuuurihii hti&nda than 
Gbvptu rn cfipto a&ihl blu'd inurdit kaam le gotulu ctiuii ' 
tjaHii bbui bhfikiU jiu uieru bhljyo raaat ku thupl In ; 
l*Ju fiii ma tew din diui morthc bairi kd t*pH le. 

Nirbali jiu te lunaai kLundu uyAni buhk-irai 
Pin 3si kA "hfur m& »6li ko d&Jfai piikin udiArak 
Pnlivltti gliQmiie kuwai jiihftj akAsoi gliujimunu : 

Puni ko J-ihSj Jarman kii iuillli Aiiertii la dnI juuiic. 

Kuh ko piiji nigut fck ^bba ; nhiffiA dju, Dflbi mat 1 
Jumiun kn jubAj urdii uifi nyo ; Juki jiu. clfiji iJtfti ! 
liiini m jhimi pilp* iu uya; harundi Orbwtilft: 
lopai k:i gfllit a undid clitn bAklo; kuiiS luknu dim jduJu ’ 

He piipi ilfiraiM battle ko juliuj ukiisui gliumaimc 
Minimal (line , Iris in tine d imi yii ruwiiuno I 
Puuiaai tArikh unis sail pan dm sit am bar nminA m3 
Kuiblr L’kipa le p&y&ni bud ghcule liumidi m3 
Sirai m3 sfliunifii niiirula mui ).< sflinSU ttsui m3, 
lamiuui dh&wft ma gari Ail Mimr U diVui 111 S. 

Uittai m dinai carkipc gliAmai Minor kit jtilii m 3 ; 

Jarman ko pbauj&i hincMjhid bbnyo Uiljam kA kiiii mfl. 

Aimr ko ru^jj [ l Lr5ni ko rotui kjmili damui It : 
iliaar ka dea m3 rtii tka dlitirai ; mi uiaru yLAmm It 
Ikiln kft bill k bhai ^akyu juddba; dimiyd ,.ikiyi> 

JiSenJA biiiinj An man in 5 Ifmclm ; satto jug ibajiiyu 
Kapbor n.i iumu ; mnai m3 iiiarmi; na kiirtiiu biuCadu. 

Mau gitra yosi&k Kali 5 rnbvdia pahar ; kubQ rnbeeha miuleaai * 

TramUUm 

) 0i " ^ ” >ln> ' tkC enBmy Wl3 tJ,C ’ * ortJfr ^ a « n g of the »ar will I 


I ii \ mu t lugHlmx on audi » day. ‘ Make not friomluiup with ibo -culdietii. I'kim 
“ m> >ujn g or hrothn with him I leave time soon. Be tivl grieved nor traubled • | u r .11 

Cr' 01 ' '• Ab “- ^' '• «>“ a «»a.«. SZ 


0 my lOTOr, lliou Kilt lum nj= udgo. Ho» oin I raoinin ! Hu» i 

i"»«)k r tf g is%l.>,Mr Lc "' lU 

>h„ iXS“T c r j u " 


iudiu 


uT»TJ!£r 5 ‘ 1 e “°°‘ ™** ‘ h,p “ lte Sto “ * Uro to »«««* 
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Terrible was the German attnek through the shafts of Debt. For three years my soul 
exulted in the fight. 

The English soldiers came hot-foot to the land of France. The rain of bullets speeding 
night and day, our hearts weep bitterly. 

English soldiers and French soldiers made fast friends. In the German attack through 
machine-gun fire they died in one spot. 

My body was cooled by the beer of France : the English soldiers died in battle through 
hurt of bullets. 

The draft from the 1st battalion were in difficulty because of the rucksacks from their 
cantonment; and a German shell carried away one whole section. 

The regiment in cantonments, although war comes, will not cross the sea; sitting in 
cantonments, squatting on their hams, they will not die untimely. 

In the land of France in the month of December fell snow. Falling in battle my 
brothers died by the curse of Kali. 

The land of France is cold and biting : 1 put on my great-coat. Obeying the order I 
attacked and slew the Germans. 

In the land of France are fields of hay ; ripe are the apricots. One falling in blood is 
buried in the mud. Have pity, O Bhawani. 

The white regiment of the Leicesters made an attack and captured a machine-gun. 
When the smoke of the guns falls like a mist, then tremble the hearts of the wicked. 

On the tenth day of the month of March in the year 1915 were gallant deeds done by 
the Second-Third Gurkhas on the left of the Leicesters. 

Black partridge and red partridge have been killed in the jungle by number five shot ; 
and five lines of Germans have fallen by the fire of our machine-guns. 

The fire of the guns rumbled in the gateways of France. Gallant deeds were done by 
the Second-Third Gurkhas in the Battle of Neuve-Chapclle. 

The shells of the guns coming like fine rain give greeting : ou their backs and on then- 
faces my friends and brothers dying—shall any count them? 

Carrying my friend and brother my body has been wetted with drops of his blood, lu 
Fiance thus daily they were killed by the guns of the enemy. 

When my body was weak and despaired, then came fever. In the houses of France I 
found no refuge from tbe peril of bullets. 

An aeroplane on patrol is sailiug round the sky : the ships of the Germans the English 
sink as they come. 

Gouts of blood through the sin of Kali ! Have pity. Mother Debi! A German 
aeroplane lias come flying ; hide you, my brothers. 

The rain has come pouring ; I will put on my great coat. Ihe shells of the gups come 
thickly : where shall I go to hide ? 

0 wicked German aeroplane, that sailest the sky, giving mark and taking aim and 
making the people lament. 

On the 25th day of the month of September in the year 1915 Kulbxr Thfipa won the 
V C. bringing in wounded. 

Turning him on his head I will slay him, seizing him in my wrath : thus having fought 
against the Germons, I came to the laud of Egypt. 

Day after day the sunshine glares in the'oountry of Egypt. Overwhelming was the 
German army in the forts of Belgium. 
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TIip juice of ihp grape, ilm spirit o| France* will f buy with n prict*. tn the fund at 
Egypt b much Mud : I shall die of the Lent 

By the u\mil id BC-bi him the war beet) fhklitd ; tk& people nrCnnmorc. Hope 
vtimtH i-o my mind, raying : 1 I rim 11 I iyr .' The golden age hits been established. 

Ru not a cowan] ; die in bait lo ; do i*dI rif^pa’r. Tin if do you determine. How gnat 
tithe difference between this Plain* and the Kills I 


THE HISTORY OF THE NfZAM SHAHl KINGS OF AHMADXAGAR. 

By UECTT -mtfflWL HIR T + W. liAJG, K 0.1 -E . C B E- 
I Coufmiiirf /rowr p. 26 . ) 

LXXXYI—A?; icwOTTT o& rrn; (jttabbel which *hohe between JjULAXtlT Kuis jwo 

£iYYlU Jt'UlLTAgA AND t>Y ITS CAUBH AN 11 OEIfllff 

The quarrel vvhidi uro*' between Sayyid MjirtajA and ^tilkbal Khitn wa-^ in truth ihe 
caurfe of the rum of both of them, a* well n-» a h osl of others. 

When Sftl&b&t KJjuYii found hi a power iannly esiftblbilied and, ns has already been indi 
e^tedj had overpowered Mad Khan, who had striven bard to coaurti his coll a Imt (it inn lit 
the office of voiif md ptekvfi t he formed the design uf reducing Sftyykl 51urta*ik r like the 
rest of Ku amir* to ft statu ol absolute obedience to ah hiu commntidu aud prohibitions 
Hu therefore issued to Suvyid MurUrii. under I he royal Heal* insolent and domineering 
farmdn# t [nil of iuiprrt meiius Throe orders naturally inflamed the wrath of Kayyirl 
Murinm, and led to strife Sayyid Martini nnd Sal A hut SPaAti h^i formerly been Arm 
friends and had continued their friendship by uienoei of oaths and Agreements. Such urdirr- 
tm these were therefore most distasteful to Say y id Murta^A and as he was, p&ttiy in 
eumequenoG gf \ii& former friendship with the raffle uo whit inferior in power and inline nee 
to Siilub-it Khan, hu returned to them -noli anawere ftu were far from tfcdng acceptable to 
Salfthal and when theMrifi- roau high between them, turbulent ffdluwHi did their best 
to increase it and strove day and night to min both, until there happened tu them what 
happened, ns will he rotated hmufter* 

W hen the friombhip between Snyyid Muila^a and $uhVbai Khun wok changed (u 
enmity, all ihtr mninr of Berar ranged themsel^s on tim r ide of Sayyid AlurtafA and opposed 
SuInbM Khun. Ac SuIliIhuL Hmu bad o do$od all ewnutt of :i£&£m to iho king that by iio 
device whnlwcr could any perwmor cvm any Inter, obUlnadmi^icm to the royal prefienec r 

All power iu ihc aUtr remained in hfo haniK. and Abh) H|fui had no longer any inffmmto 
in public buHidCB^. This fed to ill filling ou the pari td A^:vd MjAn against Saliibat Kh:Vn 
aud Li- iccrttly dlied him^-IE with Sayyiff Murtuza and the amfre df Beraiy and fievorul 
tsmefi HUCOi'iided in I bringing Sayyid Mun^acA U.\ tlw capilnl with a Force of 30,000 !it*rnc. 
BalUbat HjCta bad no diantro of Bucoc^fufly opposing this force, Eor the greater part uf the 
artny ku Ah madnogar wan dl-diRpo^fd toward ^ liiin, »u on cnefa ucca^ion on wliidi Saw id 
Martaifd cuiac, he pafoh$d up n pwuc with A^wl WiiinH trcaLing him courlcoiisly, and oWamKJ 
blfi iakrventinn for the purpose d iuducing Bftyyid Murta*fi to rituin, f-p that the quarrid 
h i 3 healed (or a ticuoi but aa soon ah S*yyid Murt^a returned, BttBtmt Khftn again Ignored 
A^iid ttiiLLti and adzed all power Su the Btuk until at length he became m powerful that Iil 
removed BFui uuL only from IhcoiHcc rviHI but ^iUo frum ibr rimk of timir, 4is 
will shortly bt related. 
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T# XXXVII.—An account of the heath of AU adil SnM L anb of the accession 
of J AotL Smn II and of tef win wmrn urokk out between 

Bi-UpOft AND AftilAoNAGAR, AND OF ITH KEStTRT. 

A. D. 1570, Ah lbe king, on whose govrmnieiil rlt; pcnrioit nil the flffidre f>l 11 indu^taii. whf 
i Tf rdfifliftnm trf ^slrndiiig iiiHiJomimmLs until he should h§vc brought the whole globe under 
h&t control, lie duw formed the design of conquering Bidhi% and informed fulfttHil Shan a °d 
Amd KKin of his project in writing, ordering tbai sin envoy should first he sciu to Ibrfihlm 
Qffth SMh Uj renew the lliui^ with him, for the purpose of ensuring kin support again*! 
Blikir, and that when Uikj tuition bud aueoeeded, s Lopes shmibl lie taken <q conquer Bid ft J 
The vakils carriod out these order; end neat an envoy ta Ibriiihu Qsith Shah to inform him 
of I he matter* and mi enmity always existed UAwet-n tin* BarM Shahs iind l ho Quit) Shabby 
J hr ii him Qujb Sh&Jt regarded the (wliey of MurlazA Mir Am ShSh a? hi* wn tf 7 and cOtHSttr- 
n'd in it without the slightest hesitation. Mu r ihia Asad Ehfin and ftalEtmt Wym ft**i?mblod 
rh[« bravest amir* and officer* of ih« nrnty r *iKih m M!fe& Yudgftr, entitled KhAnjaluin, Mu. 
tmmmad Khun the Turk mail, gblhvardl KhAn. and OhaghaUl Khan, ami of the ffimKt ant la 
tlmndur Hub Lamfya and Skiy& t and many of the royal guard*, and sent them with 

a force of 20*000 horse against Jtidar The amir# with this army march id to Bidor, encamped 
l^eforr the phics ami reduced MaEik Bond,-^ llu« ruler of Bidar fc to u state of t^rmr. 

^lulik Bar Id, k-Ihg unable In wiihidimri the army of AbmActnagar shill liimeclf up in 
Ifir: fnrlT«B4 r which he alrongthcftcd, in urA^r thu t it might be nble to resist the attack* of 
she besiegers. The army of AbmitdliAgAr meanwhile invested the forlre&H, sot to work On 
the trenches, and opened fin. againnt the plm-v. 

Tin- furtrw of Hhiuf it. a byword in Mind and Sind for elnjngtb., being ffcootid only in 
Ehp fort of jOpibar forstrength, anrl it could not. therefore, he i^aptlined at oncci and the siege 
draped on Barid and the gftirUon wi-n rtductd to great strait* by the !nng t-on tin nance 
of the alvgu, and lie Spieled to Ali J Adil ShAh for help, sending to him a eunuch oi who** 
bfi^uty "Ali Add Shall hud long heard and whom he burned to po^oas, and other gilts, 
entreating him to help him In icputuing the army of AhmAtlruL^ir. 

When Murmur* brought to "AlS ‘Adil ShfUt the news of B&rfd’a difficultand of the 
uppnjwdhof thu beautiful mwintdi whom he desired, he was ao delighted tliui before hr e^Tn met 
t he eunuch ho sent aevoral of hi$ antirs and Chief officers, with about tO.lXX^ honso* 13 ® to 
BidFLr to the a^istanfio of Mulik Barid^ and hitn^lf tvtOfdied on to Sholupur, at which pface 
Band s envoy and the ounuch hud arrived, burning with tlowiro to mt^ct the cuntis i h, After 
he luid met Lhu envoy and the eunuch, he tent the former to the dwelling which hud been pre¬ 
pared for him, and the hitter to Ins own pri vate apartments. When all the alUmdAtUs and 
wvantstrf the bedchamlwr had departed and gone tes Lhdr own qtiariats, iho king approached 
thn ettnueh f and that wretched slave h who with the object of avenging his honour had 
coiiOd&kd a Uakcd dagger about his person, seised bin op purl unity and rfabhed the king 
with hi* dagger scindeu* jetur tjm s q**od arrftbat mum »ni. Since the wretched and bold 
slave struck well hoim% the good king beared une sigii of agony and fell to the ^arth, while 

SS? lltii. Qutb ShAki tuid Uarid ShAhE kin^s UFURliy on had parily owing to ft'bptcujrd 

butU wda ntver piirl at tliv policy fit th : farmer to acfjiiL ■ ■ i \n Mu- ..tuiL"aU i*m nJ Hidar r e]ihrr 
by Abmadn&gar or by B2jlp4r. it may bp mldt-d that ttifs soaomit of tho ai^gu of BiUur ia a m^re npotmob 
sod UTiiplifioothn ul thn nccouot ftlrmdy given nf theafogr- of the oily by Murim ■ Ni i\m 5ShMi mm\ ^Aljib 
S;'i n, .Murtu-.i did not br^itgo Utf* ft|ty iw'w* . ^i 4 i - ml v dmv 

^3a m AU ttimd Stiftii, 

1jX Tins i§ a nragjgemtioa, All ‘Idil gtih mt only one. LhoTWod hof#y 
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his soul at that moment left his body and flew on the wings of martyrdom to heaven. 

A lamp-tender who was on duty heard the king’s ery and went to see what had happened. 

and the base slave slew him with the same dagger. The guard now became aware of < 

what had happened and carried of! the slave and put him to a shameful death. 

This event happened on the night of Thuisday, Safar 23 t a.h. 088 (April 9, a.d. 1580). 
the words giving the date. 232 

On the death of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah the affairs of the kingdom of Bijapui fell into great 
confusion the army plundered the country and its inhabitants, and violence and 
injustice succeeded the reign of justice w'hich ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah had established. 

•AH Adil Shah was in truth a just, generous and beneficent king, a danish of pure 
faith, good-natured and of angelic qualities. He was a lover who knew love’s joys and 
ever consorted with the beautiful and had intercourse with them. During his reign the 
doors of his treasures were open to afflicted darvishes , and he w f as a miracle of high spirit 
and generosity. His humility and hatred of pomp were such that he usually slept on the 
ground without a bed or covering, and he would often in his meekness, sa)\ If God in 
His mercy had not made me a king what should I have done in my feeklessness and how 
should I, in my unworthiness, have gained a living ? Although most of his time was 
spent in sensuality and pleasure, his dominions w r ere much extended during his reign, and he 
surpassed in power and majesty both his father and grandfather. His court was the resort 
of the learned and accomplished men of the age, and he was so instant in encouraging w*ise 
and learned men that when he heard, the fame of Shah Fatbullah Shirazi he w*as at once 
anxious to meet him, sent a large sum as a present to that sage, and thereby induced 
him to leave his native land and come to his court, and, as long as AH Adil Shah was 
on the throne, Fatbullah held the place of honour among the learned men at his court. 

After the death of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, the amirs and the chief officers of his army put the * 

wretched slave to death as a punishment for the murder which he had committed, and as 
Ali ‘Adil Shah had left no son, they unanimously raised Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II, the son 
of his brother, to the throne, he being then a youth, made their offerings to him, and 
tendered their congratulations. 

LXXXVIIL— An account of the quarrel which took place between Murtaz! NiziM 
ShIh, and Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, and of its consequences. 

a. d. 1580. It has already been mentioned that Malik Barid had applied to All Adil 
Shah for assistance against the army of Murtaz* Nizam Shfth, and that 'Ali ‘Add 
Shah had sent some of his amirs and officers with nearly 10,000 horse to his assistance. 

This act of hostility greatly annoyed Mortal Nizam Sh&h and he began to revolve 
schemes of revenge. Immediately afterwards news of the death of 'All Add Shah and of the 
great confusion among the amirs of the kingdom of Bijapur reafh(d th< k' n ? 

The circumstances of this affair were as follows .—When ‘Ah Add Shah die , ami 
Sian, one of the chief amirs of Bijapftr, raised to the throne, owing to his extreme youth. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, one of the sons of Tahmasb Shah,'the brother of ‘All Add Shah, and 
blinded Isma'il Shah, Ibrahim’s elder brother who had come to years of discretion, and 
t hen seized all power in the state, allowing nobody to share it with him. a83 _ 

232 This date agrees with that given by Firishta (ii, 88). 

233 According to Firishta all the amir* of Bijapur concurred in placing the yoirng IbrAhfm ‘Adil 
Shah II on the throne. He does not mention that Ibrahim had an elder brother, Ismail, who was blinded, 
and his Bilence is probably due to the fact that Ibrahim was his patron. Ibrahim wus only nine years of 
age at the time of his accession—F. ii, 90. 
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Li ft short timu. however, the o«io™ of the army found thui lh,y i-ould nuttnUuiv the 
domination of KAmii Mil nmi allied. tJitiHsuIvm with Khdivttr Khan n order to overthrow 

hiai !31 Tho - vfl,I < < [ in Tl " rr mJ, imv.nsamoved Kamil f&im front tin *-ont«>| 

of affairs, left if.» coast dear for Kitibvor Hjon who now inhumed supreme poorer In the 
" tato - Kislivar KKin was apprehensive of tiuyyid fiion, mu of i he greatest, v i w $, 

and most polite and iwwurooM of the <U»f« of Hindu*™, who w *« then engaged in a holy 
war against tho intide In of Yjptyanngar, and he therefore sent ihc Sayyid Jlimi, Kur-ud-diji 
Mabamtnad Wbjl&bftrt, *itfi HOrau ennfra, havaldoft, And office™ of tii L ’ ^my with orders to 
aciiie ami slay him. This infamm* force slow Bayyid Mii^tnfa S,an, who m». in truth 
lha chief pillar of the UijApur slate =a * 

When Slurt*«ft J^itn BMt heard of tho plight to winch fho kingdom of Bliaoor 
was reduced, owing to tho quarrels betwct:n the flfiow.hr oniensd the of iho, 

kingdom to send an envoy to UoicontI* to confirm and nuuw fair u*niH** n .m" 
Qutb Shfih and to moltn nn offensive ami defensive alliance between thn tv» state*^ 
order that Ibrahim Qmh Shfth might juin him in attacking JtfjApur lU 

^alilHit Khan and A*wi Kh^ bchL an envoy to Golooodtt to make the ftjliancc and then 
joinlly appointed Malik KhsAd-ul-MnUt, tbn Ti>rM« the wr^mutm of tin- right wins of 
I he «my. commanrler-in-chief of the army nf invwion, minting with him a lul mlJ 

" , lht \ B ““ l (lT,itrs - 6Qct « ^'ii 1 WlSii a nt | moat uf the tit&ddrt, hondeners 

bukftiiui, and African?. * 
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it Awards bholapw, and when the army, whirl, very numtto,,, entered the fc l(m |™ 

Uf J’’ 1 / ^" r ‘ th t ° IV ° f thv rMl " ll “ iknU r ’ f 1 , hftt; |JIU ' ' Vft9 itithe,i kard. The troop plundered 
kid M U» iMMrjr hr , "mUmth diw„, ft . » dd „ , h(! £. ^ 
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far n;d tho capital* where tfiay spread the news of [In invasion. g "* 
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This army of 10,000 horse marched from Bijapur and came up with the army which 
had been sent to the assistance of the ruler of Bidar on the banks of the Beora. Here the 
amirs of Bijapftr reviewed their united forces and found that they numbered nearly 30,000. 

At this juncture spies brought the news that 8,000 Qutb Shahi horse, which were mar¬ 
ching by way of Sirol and Seram to the aid of the Nizam Shahi army, had entered Bijapur 
territory. The amtrs of the ‘Adil Shahi army considered the repulse of this force to be more 
urgent than any other operation, and decided to intercept and disperse this force before it 
could effect a junction with the Nizam Shah! army and then attack the latter. The 
Bijapur amirs then marched to meet the Qutb Shahi army, but before they could come up 
with them the news of their movement reached the latter, and the Qutb Shahi troops, 
overcome with terror, fled before they wore face to face with the enemy. They were pur¬ 
sued for three stages by the ‘Adil Shahi troops and many of them were slain. The ‘Adil 
Shahi troops, having pursued them as far as the village of Tandar, near Firuzabad, returned in 
triumph, their courage and confidence and their eagerness to meet the Nizam Shahi army 
being much increased by the successful issue of their expedition against the Qutb Shahi army. 
LXXXIX.— An account of the defeat which, owing to the negligence and over¬ 
weening CONFIDENCE OF BlHZiD-UL-MULK, BEFKL THE NlgiM SHiHl ARMY, 

It has already been mentioned that the quarrel between Salabat fchan and Sayyid 
Murtaza had reached an acute stage and that each w'as constantly employed in endeavour¬ 
ing to overthrow the other. It was at this time that Salabat Sian, owing to his quarrel with 
Sayyid Murtaza, took from him the command-in-chief with which he had been so long 
associated that it was, as it were, a garment sewn upon his body, and bestowed it on 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk, who w'as both young and inexperienced, placing most of the great amtrs 
under his orders, seeking only his own interests and disregarding those of his master. In 
obedience to the royal Jarm&ns , the armra of necessity submitted openly to Bihzad-ul-Mulk, 
but rendered unwilling service and were exceedingly slack in the performance of their 
duties in the field. At length Salabat Khan realized how disgraceful was the state of 
affairs 238 and repented of having appointed Bihzad-ul-Mulk to the command. He now, 
therefore, appointed Sayyid Murtaza, who was then in Abmadnagar, to the command of 
the army in the field, and Sayyid Murtaza, in obedience to the royal command, set out 
with his own personal troops from Ahwadnagar towards the army in the field and at the 
same time sent a messenger to the amirs of Berar, ordering them to assemble their forces 
and follow him. 

\Vhen Sayyid Murtaza was within two stages of the army commanded by Bihzad-ul- 
Mulk, he was informed by spies that the ‘Adil Shahi army was marching to attack Bihzad- 
ul-Mulk, who had neglected the most ordinary precautions of warfare. 139 The new comman¬ 
der-in-chief therefore sent a message to Bihzad-ul-mulk ordering him to march with the 
army and join him, lest the ‘Adil Shahi army should attack him when he was unprepared. 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk retreated one stage but would retreat no further towards Sayyid Murtaza 
and halted and passed his time in sensual enjoyment and frivolity. His youthful pride 
prevented him from taking any precautions until heavy defeat befell the royal army. This 

239 The armies of Ahmadnagar and Bij&pur remained encamped within five or six hurAh of one 
another for nearly a month or, according to another account, “ for some days.”—F. ii. 04, 280. 

239 Firiahta says that Sayyid Murtaza was encamped at some distance from Bihzad-uLMulk, 
and that the amir* of Bijapur were encouraged to attack the latter by their knowledge that Sayyid Murtaza, 
owing to resentment at his supersession, would not be likely to support him.—F. ii, 280. 
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lefeat was entirely due to Bihzad-ul-Mulk’s having been appointed commander-in-chief, 
or although it could not be denied that of bravery, generosity, personal beauty and good 
nature Bihzad-ul-Mulk had a large share, he was utterly inexperienced in war, and the amirs, 
knowing that Sayyid Murtaza was available for the command, paid a very unwilling 
obedience to such a youth. 

Bihzad-ul-Mulk was now encamped at the village oi Dharaseo, between Naldrug anil 
Sholapur, engaged in nothing but enjoyment and self indulgence when, at about the break¬ 
fast hour, his camp was suddenly rushed by the army of Bijapur with such suddenness that 
the troops had not time to arm themselves, and could make no attempt at resistance. 240 
The greater part of the royal army fled, and although Malik Bihzad-ul-Mulk, with a small 
force, most gallantly charged the enemy’s centre yet, as most of the army had fled, this 
effort was of little avail, and Bihzad-ul-Mulk, shedding tears of regret, was at length forced 
to flee from the field. All the baggage, property, horses, elephants, 241 tents, and camp 
equipage of Bihzad-ul-Mulk and his army, fell into the hands of the ‘Add Shahi troops, and 
thus a strong and well appointed army was scattered in a moment, like a girl’s locks by the 
morning breeze, and wandered over plains and deserts. 

The ‘Adil Shahi army thus attained both its objects, and gained large quantities of 
spoil. The Bijapuris in their pride then marched towards Bidar for the purpose ox aiding 
Barid-ul-Mulk. 

When the news of this disgraceful defeat was brought to Salabat Rian, he bitterly re¬ 
gretted having appointed Bihzad-ul-Mulk who had proved himself to be utterly without 
foresight and prudence, commander-in-chief. It was all owing to Salabat Khan’s enmity 
against Sayyid Murtaza, that this defeat befell the royal army. 

When Bihzad-ul-Mulk’s broken army reached the army of Sayyid Murtaza, he mount¬ 
ed his horse’ and rode to some rising ground to one side of his camp and ordered his whole 
army to arm themselves and to come forth from their camp, and he secretly sent one of his 
confidential servant* to his own tent with orders to remove everything of value, pack it up, 
and send it to Ahmadnagar and to bum everything else that could not be carried away. It 
was at nightfall that news of the defeat was brought to Sayyid Murtaza, and darkness had 
fallen by the time that his army came forth from its camp and the sauve qui pent began. Say¬ 
yid Murtaza also was compelled to take flight and the whole army fled through the night, 
resting nowhere till daybreak, so that the hardships endured by the army of Sayyid Murta¬ 
za in their nocturnal flight were not less than those endured by the camp of Bihzad-ul-Mulk 
in their defeat by day. 

The next day, when the Nizam Sh&hi army were halted on the bank of a river, spies 
brought word that the ‘Adil Shahi army, after its victory, had marched at once in the direc¬ 
tion of Bidar, 242 without attempting to pursue the fugitives, and Sayyid Murtazi, ashamed 
of his unreasonable panic and flight, at once set to work to remedy the state of affairs. At 

£40 Firishta gives two different accounts of his affair. In his chronicles of Bij&pur he makes it 
appear that the army oi Bij&pur attacked that of Ahmadnagar in daylight, and that the latter was well 
prepared, but was defeated after a pitched battle. In his chronicles of Ahmadnagar he says that the army 
of Bij&ptir fell on that of Ahmadnagar before dawn, when Bihzad-ul-Mulk was engaged in a drinking bout, 
and took it completely by surprise, so that it was able to make no stand.—F. ii. 94, 280. 

241 About 150, or, according to another account, about 100 elephants were captured.—F. ii. 95, 280. 

243 This passage refers to the siege of Bidar (see above) which is not mentioned by Firishta. It 
may well be doubted whether Murtaxtl Niz&m Shah, or rather Salabat Khun, was attempting simultaneously 
the annexation of Bijftpur and Bidar. 
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this juncture. tljo /iwiir# of Bamr, .hi inn!) id Hiffo* Khijdwvaml KhJi^, IliVhri Khiiu, Ttr Andu* 
fib&tt. Shir Khlu> Dtitsiftr KhAr^ Chauda Khfiu and Buidom Khan, arrived %i'ii |j u numerous 
army, aad Bih^id-ul-Muik, with the main subordinate ten him, joined the i um of Savyid 
Muru^a 

Wlwii (Jufl uiftlri iif the Nhgujn tfijidii nrrnv which waii bmd < g ii ig ISiiSm bttrd tjml Ifii; 
’Adil ShAlii army hud ttefetfod the fom-a under Bihiasbul-Mulk nnd wo* marching on 
lHifor, they retreated from fiidar info ih*? Niiskni Shftht tfommiontf, and when the "Adil Eh&ht 
army heard of their retreat, they t tun ad wide and encamped before Naldnig, which Lh one 
of the moat import ant fortresses in the fc Adil Whftid dominium 

Meanwhile the royal conuLemtl KACM the amirs of the att*ty which hmj been besieg¬ 
ing Bldur, that they should at on™ join the army under Jirtyyid Murta^A, and since they 
were quite rwady to place thornadi™ im^r hU orders, bckig convinced that he hml this 
bu^L interests of the kingdom Ot heart, Mir?o Yidgilt ^hd tin: ul-hvr uu/irn, with their imopy, 
at once obeyed the order :*nd marched rapidly hi jnin t l\v mittr jl-umnr/s who was r]iu 4 in 
d vfiry ^liort time joined by E roups from id I riicjtr- An I hr mv'nihI forces mimi in bled, and 
tiiojr perplexity was changed to content Thw ftmtr-ul*itmaf*i mid I he amfrfl with him then 
rtamlvod to avenge the recent defeat, wmj marched, with their gnu! hosd, agumi-d the ‘Adil 
Shiitii army. 

On the way Hiiyyid Bh&Ji Mir wtih nearly IO P ti0ft Qyth SlilhS hor^c* who hod fc**n 
detached to aid theamivof Alpnmdnsgar, joJncd the army, and Snyyld Miirtuxu and Bay y id 
Shfdi Mir met with joy, Th 1 two vuei- Tbe*i marched vn Xaldrug T tvaohi'd on awugfog 

ths'UidiilvL-s On th* Bijaptitlfl, 

The id ties arrived before X.Jdrug mid Kprmd bar among the army of 131 j r„ which, 
hownver. relying on thu strength of the tyrtre&e* plcjsirod to oppose llio snvmlrrs. That 
nighU there being nothing but Lho fortnw between the opposing and Ecu, iauh army Lay 
tinder anus fo c&iW of a nigh* at Lick from the other. The next day at day break the armies 
took the field and Ike mnrahwla drew up the forces in battle nrmv* The two arttridi i hen 
advanced aimulttoeouriy agatnst mtii other and joined battle, f Vhr fight lit-rrc- mirl 
raged without advantage to cither srdo from dtiybmik until iionn t when a body of Nigam 
Khihi hunm made ad^hing ai fack On thh enemy i front., Tliln w r followed by an attack 
by a thousand picked hor^tnu-ii On Uiv cnCrny^ OlifltfO. A number uf war cl^plianta pru- 
eeded the cavalry attack, and Iht Whole attacking fi-ree mivwzif i'd with the impctuultity o! 
a mou&tain ItitWttt* This attack brukc the ecvcmy T i C4>nlrv, aikI bf^ right and Ivfi wingi*» 
seeing that thti centre hud Iw^n broken * ahg bmke t and the Ottaek thus nwepfc the emmiy 
from the fields 13 

The army of Abtuadnagar al ones purwntvl IJu enemy with hueli vigour as not even to 
give them tiino to Inok hack, end drove them tu Lake refuge in ihi-'L.i’E of Naldnig, where 
Ehey bad huum; respite from the pitik^ stionf. Wo headlong w n - tfir* Hig]|L of the Ciieiiiy 
towards tfip fortwifl that many threw Iholiuidvttf info the dit»h winch endo^M two of its 
bitle&i and wtre drowned- Tho h e w ho es^ipcd into Uie fnrtrviw hi , in>npmed from ita walk* 
a heavy fire qf urtiHvry and maskfitry on the attacking force which nniml It to retire fn>m 
under the walta. After thi^i daily mrnbal^ were fought between the }%hniii ShAbi and tho 
J Aflil Shwhi troapHj vict-ufy U4u 1 JJy ikdaring for the forim-r, when I II - Uttsr would again 
into the fortress 

-si t idc^ nut menEiim thl» sli-a-ot of thu amio of Ltij^mr nnil it in mey IfiftdaUi thut* 
tho »rmy o! AEimdLUn^nr^aimjJ uny inipurtn,,! imdm Jlfr NnLiru^, « r ttiey w mill not vp 1h*«ii «o wdj 
db«Hvnse«k Ah It imUet of fn^t ihdynUt h,^ wrj huivy Ji*i*ai Mow /ortfr-. 
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n 


When wt Imgtk the amt™ w*w Hint there could be tit) end to wirfun* of thi* iMlurc ami 
thAt little was Ln b« HiiiKfl hy tarrying before Nuldrijg. they n^mbled before the nmlr-td- 
umarfh ttnd in (he ootm^fS of wa r all agreed that the army in Naldrng wji* iho greater part 
uf Hi* wliolo army of Rijipur, n«d tit At hardly any Uwpa remained in Bijapur, the wiwwl 
uounv) (11 ptifniiv w^'i i Itqi. half Hie iiruiy dgiuEd utukc u forced luurck to Bij>tpilTi in^n ii- 
iujr bt flight ill order tint tin: enemy might Did h* aware of the movement, ami fotaiicgt Unit 
plane before any XUqrt) tfoopa rouM eiitsir it, fouving half lhe ufniy lo &hul up the 'Adil SbilhT 
ermv m -VJdmg- Thi« plan wii> agreed ii|Km : and luJf < j f (Ii' 1 besieging army «ut- ant for 
Bijupur in the depth of a winter "a night-** 4 

(TV ** artftouAf J 

LiND SYSTEM I» ACCORDAKCE WITH EPIGEAPHIG KVIDENUK WITH NOTES 
£i>5 HOME OF THE INSCRIPTIONS AND ON SOME TERMS USED IN THEM A 
Uv KttSHOKl MOHAN GOTTA,, M.A. 

Funvi ii careful oxiunmation o I the Inscriptions it will appear that iho grants inode by 
tune:; or their ministers and oUibr high officials usually euuakted uf : 

A. The village proper or the habitat (-/rdma] In thi village waa niutdbr (ban 

Urn normal typo (pgufoilxi}; and in 11 few i nova tliose Were dttAOhod to big villager or to Cities 
or town*. 

Fudnika baa been wrongly translated by Dr, Hoot aa “ mumiou Liud." Antumiraydm 
tiimkaptulmke nf ( ho MTitfyri Cnp^rplaln Ini* (line 22), bad bulltT bo translated. I m the 
(Mut/i, e;>eyw, rmtufolu of city, anil not village of) Antar&tra In tho viUngn (fltihurban M-am&Uji 
fialtoil SteAka IWfvj menrui, according to the lexicons, a village the (atldAUa ** ka rw { ^ ) 
hr added to imply M ima!lnwii/ r Tiiw h* ubnoMcly no nwvm tty to refer to 1 7^dr >h or ls pmfor* J 
iti ri-i k fur iin inviviLing." That juiifrrilu means a village u explicitly elettr from the following: 
,liUvprmit/j-rAaluMi^i(j/>nrLfri/V!i , fA- siMufy«e?-prama in the Ins, of Karkfiraja 3 ; 

in the fobc of Jayabhattu’ 1 : a 1-r*ay-4jtfa Hrt*apadm hi m 

&a grdmah in the Insc. rtf Dadtlo. MuhurilLja 1 , 

R, Thf' low landr {&ifa) and the high limd^uddririh the market phice (hat tiki)* plain land 
and waUT'if^ervoirs (jala-stkiltt) n Juch weco dtuated within tho village or formed the bound¬ 
aries. 3 Comparip for esnmple } Mr* tl'Atfrdmn , . . sniulah toddt'Ja xiimrumadfitika sajatasth/xln 

ele. in the Mongyr cop- pi I mo, of Dt ee^lladevA, 8 frthfrttn in the Inac of NAruyntinpcUudevn/ 

Tin- imi win thiir. thn nm\rt uf ANmadiiAflu (hqainxl of cflMiiug aaytlmig Xaktm^, 

Oil ihrt >1 *zh of IhrAln’Mi OuiI> -Sh Oj nf iiukcrmla on. Juhli 0, i-WJ, rh^ soniLng«nL ahjl hy hbn Us uid the 
army OI A^m&d&IpP t4ali0i.it Kt-ui had euocn-ilc^ in pLLr-Hading Slijili Mlr«A IffakiAni now njt'7 

and pJJtAM or Goluouda, tu (ciiuiAh ncjother coiLttiignut and ta bring with it tfcun yiamg king el CDlcotuia. 
Mniiamiruifl >Quli Qu^b HhiUi^ Ibi*htm*i ftuiMflw!usr # hue Midinmnidut QuUgr^n weary of dtp nppofVDtly iiiter 
mirml■!«• wii-go. imn.l Kayyid MMriHjji and llriund.id-Hulk necitfcg Uikl HutiaiURknd A«|ii Ihe T^rkmln^ erun, 
xiuindunV td Nnldons, wiMt ineWufAthlp. ami friitiuK k-rtt MulianiEoail QuH iluyrrt Ihorn, prup->Hfd the 

mlviKuv Ok Ui wliidi Muhiinunad Qidl rvajflly mew! Thp imtsrprL-K' wjn nvib f but ilm trim- 

hU-'H ni Hij fl|i areiicinRntged t\tf* tu ln'Jih.> diat a vntp dr hvii'h mighi jnjocfwd. They could lU.iNJu 

hi*fv 4 - h nad ihofu- Wrm iirt (y r woor tItrcc I h* m r.^irnl hoFm■ 111 Bi;ripur whoa thfly nrrt ve.hL iwfont 1 1 -R ii ig), 337. 

i Tin 1 in»m)Wiim lunvsi Imai»imIbntfiutnlhe (Xlenayu Skig.u Phrjif* avol^ (Murnnm-rt 

Jirv.> bc-cn gEH'N Ig th. Iurfimi .lnlr^frid : ffaNtAdrfctamdiEd tVoJrea'lra 

Ik-iigal}: F(LH % t h H Qttpit i /n#cnpligj^v. y a»pt a |i 170, i r il X 

^ Frock L-^A<i_ a voL L 1M : /,A.. XU, UL>. * i'rat, L k. LJ, Op : I\A. V XIXI* 77.70. 

& Fm, Lrk Tl* 43 : 1^., XIII. 02-B4, 

0 KliAUiripur 1 1 ls-e_ (Oi-i.lidrkhnniilijji t the JiLW. of BuuimdeVn n-ecittH llu- ^rfuU fd u mirkt-L |,| a ^. 
(MlfMI wills :rfiiw hiniMn iiTily (FWir. iki. U T 10; i,A.* XLI, 127 H). 

‘ Compaq .IfirnPt Via t vdppvf^ /mi^rvKifflnr cts a Stmfi*u*dhim td* tftpivi tU t*l 

yfftotf'frw OJ. In diL^ Ju<c- H Umpli forrnt IV I^Uiuknty rnnrk dine ^4J. 

i VaiiJid UvimukK page S3 : LA. t XXI, a j^nn at); IKI, 
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f mny point ont hero ihiit Mr. A. K. Hnitra of the Yarendra R^i-urdi Society hffc> failed 
to L'tmijMt'hCnd the real rneuninji of tabptilnbi and ad'trus ,,f tin KJiAhmpur Oop, 1*1, 1 bho. ( 
jj n<s !■» Talapdkibi ui tnbipadrabi (as in 15 k- liiut. of Trilui'Iiihiiuiiiilu of tin- CliaUikva 

dynasty); fti/u 11 means aim ply tin* lower part at a village or tliu low lands of a viltugo, That 
pAittkrt i in pi ire a village is vk-»r fron* i hi! nxputtinu “ HulavurUMputuLu'ruiuu and Vilalu- 
ji&t«k»Kr&nia'’ in Uw In*, of SaftdKya. 11 ft tbw iwMMarily implim (wni tin- espn-sion 
tnhpApta that the villas to which they were attached Wert xituak-d an waters odg‘- 
Thus the villas referred to in the Kh&limpur Imc etandu ojt each n sitc ,J During the rainy 
season a purl- or the village* would go under water, which, in other times would l» jiEuiiu uho 
Of in variant ways. There is no doubt that such .villages an* nf tha nami* typo sat that referred 
to iu the Arthai&ilra of Ksutilya. 11 Uddda in contrast to tab Implies high lands (tdrfriq), 
meaning thereby eiuliaukiUKiita.Cflillien moundfii around it village,» ridge* lh>tw**n cultivable 
titddu,eLe. Uddckt might therefore include an HU as referred to in the KhiUiuipur lose., line ff J J. 
and in the Kmnatili Inscription of Yaldyadcva, line 59 ! * 

Jala-Mthafo may be eiplitiiiwl as including ixi/diu pti taddga (Aitf£al ,T awl frucMru m-.r 
(garden oil bsnha of water-resmroim) 1 *; 6 A t e or hh-,i*tiia (ccittogeor garden* xrrnodiuJt- 
(fWfo rwnotxifiirj ^, and fmrpavdtiH- 1 anti niju (oreliard or .simply an rialotiure)*". In itiinin- 
tuinoos regions water-reservoir* were of nature’s treat ion (hsoda -prffimuw m **.) 

C. The Piiuture land (gw-core. gd-ndja)**. front a very early time the puttm land 
was srt apart uruuu.il lhe village proper, Thu? owtottfing to knuttiyn and enclosure (for 
[Nutorage) at a distance of 100 (fMnw (»HH> cubits) should be made it ruin id ft village.** In the 
UbarmftiHi&Atnifi too wi: euino mio» the same injunction**. In the iiLstriptiOma we nut only 
l iiul rdi-ttnccft to this e twinned pasture but also toother VWieUiX), nauiidy, greasy pint nf Jand 
frequented by cattle (ftiwiyrili) jih distinct from Qtmm or (jovfitu. Tlie Iiwo. nf Vijftyimhanrlnv” 
for injittuuie, records the grant o| a village with ijootra ftnd the kiryiytifi (f, kyiijuti-gomrti ■ 
(ahitAtf itmAtnd-sahiUih)> Many other inw. do tjir same, but the expression u.-ed in the 
majority of case? is slightly different . 1/ffayfift is used wit It nirnd as in uvatdtnd-tTirayuli- 
qatam-paTy^nia - - A third variety namely, natural pastures, seem t» lx? referred to ill or 
inscription found in the Himalaya regmiti tyniiAUparUiHraijttiiaP r \) 


1* (MvJdMt. 31. iJ Pr«r*. Uk. 1. 31 : I. A., Jill, 2U1 

11 i-nsil*. Ub 111 , aft. L» line. as. 

li taf.dfdlmm qaitpasrdwdjntrnpr^ft" ui*rijy/t rtufytiti tpnw^UT). Cf. aldo A<mt*ip<tr!r.ii,itll "> 177] 

■ in which r hi- t'ontirhEifLtdtry f tuMkm Jfj« pmtfrjmih ^rtrtn}. 

It Ctdfiiwn Af ariu ^TlJ» S47 : puifladu vtmdAin m iantn 

JL-'J JXlrfjjwJi CL KtiM&kAT * tltoxi'm Jtritlrim. rrii.MhMu^ikftjn. 

U f ti |um hrt-ri rtu-i-fftliy Ir.uukkil nA " ka Mftbuiik'iki'tH." L nwy jHiiiiluiU tip-fit (hut hi li hi ilisUH-li-r 
Ilf nutl nyUwi if mit i*Ln«i m i>iU-r of >1' or ttha impl^ “ ridp.*s dr i^TAtu^ 

cultn i .‘iii- ' In ihi.i I 61 I 1 c^ntiiry iii-* W \^rd i 2 ! m-m i- Cl . Kn im lhiIlih r JfuJjJti/fJruJ : 

‘tfi&rMftttoftrtrjal y/Iyct maA^r hmyd witna £U ittmlW fiat 

IT litpc p iii IfukHivuriniuiffk'ik / 1 ftic. /j-i'* I* -Sft ; JT1«. ut 11^ / ttir. If, U-* 

Is lrt»r, nf Hmutft 11, fiw. L-4. U. 0 (U.. Kill. l«o)- 

i» June, of DtauiMuuw Pnu--. IsJt. I, 121 (/, -W. aiiiij. *v fri*r. uf JiiywliHialrii, "<■'•'• t**-1, iuS- 

11 b.„ 4 - ..f ftiULIilja I «f Vxlabhl, Pmr. L* t. J., >M If XIV, 1KSJ. 

m KutaripiM, Hw 39 Id. IH), uf KwitKya: dnifcflfilv fare«wlMreat <ft x |w i ^ < (wk 

flh i ifrilnhiJSi*Arfl 11L JL 

13 pfty L- i m ]. L |!|7 7 Tlir* h'UntJiUit iv^Ta [■■fptsfcLt IskJi 1 n 1 ViuJjldkaLiriiniLU 

:* hwx Uf i h«vi.|irj, rw,l Ulk 911 (luw as): Kam^li hue. Ii.«< n:i (OlWria fcrM 13ft). 

S3 IT“, » tf, AJiisii. VIII. 237 iui.1 l'ifj,7JnifJ6i|W. II, 1137. 

« Pjw, tri i. im;/.rf„ XV, 7W. 

n lnxc.nl VrtltiiniLiiijft (Prat. LtJt.. I, 2 3). lnsn. uf K^tintxaluva (I*nr. tci,. I, 941 »>* Hv In*, "f 

hiiiR HKiijh .4 Ijtinrn H'rrK. fttl.. 1. 4| ami in the lieu, uf of DhiUx t f‘rm- fVJc., Ill, Ul) tin; npfrti 

him UM«i houajiala i riwiMxrMxIiMrwximbll," E drill hi iluu itu iwudillrMii pfaax's lUft nifufmi 

1 i\ llh'i i hi Tj (. 

l\UHjdkf«v r iifn idtu^i* limv **( Vvu InnkA^raiim Tl. i'ITi Tht* isunJ i«pHinilty «ikJ 

in MU’ In-** io imply n^mli.rl'nis ui Ihm e* «.y., J 1 ^ 7^1. 111,. 10: 111, 1M- otc, |L'L luuU^n:dnuj/niAi^hy> 

/si4^ Jhu: pji r liMmi* ilii?/^jhE T $7). Lluf. in inucript w\n thin nlnui^ii^ iJih- + n#jl * *■ tei f-tt 

U wouiiihi! Ig-in?r \u takr if if. (In i fc [ pimintfo luml Air r t^.iriu njut 1'^n ."*.iru, r i r^i 

[ll. lllTL 
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An ifis-jt about I In exact aifemitioTi of I ho cii ringed piL-tun* * mill Ltio mi Lurid 111 tf * Ciiti 

ranuly Hu formed from what Ikh been wiirl it I ready But, tvluiL lthj Eh: tlitf pot*itlOii 

f It may lirsrtly imply tlm grainy plot Lind which partly formed the boundaries 
of ft village**; unci secondly, tin? cnlthuhto Hr ids lying fellow after thn hst luirtCHt and wcrviitp 
m posture land temporarily From thn second cju# it is evident that Ibe Two-dak] or lbe 
Thrce-lfcld ftyatcm* were still in fopH 31 ; and, in fftct fc la a work of tbit eleventh tutmuiry a.d. 
we arc distinctly told that 'Inud lo^-s fertility owing to annual crultivalion ; tin d ant? plot of 
laud losing fertility cultivation should be done clsewbore** 11 . In making grant of a village, 

Ifc will bo observed, iHu 
donor pndorfy mviMmm 
the nature of tfoo land 

alienated an HI the rights 
conceded in favour of 
the donee ; and it is no 
wonder therefore that the 
grants oLso make mention 
of two boundaries of ike 
village in quwtioDj firstly, 
the boundary opto the 
jrmra which was very 
dearly marked with a 
fencing and probably e* 
ditch and which wu> 
therefore beyond dispute: 
and Ht^vmcdy. th« general 
boundary, .separating a 
village from theauTroundi- 
ing village*, which was 
not a]way* undisputed 
the reference to 
Vwd'tti&hiimi Lu the Knm* 

***** °fM SM &3 

Irnclnti upto this geiwtmt boantbiry I’Jir annexed diagram At ill further aiwtato the iwilit. 

D* Kt4fos, tranche* or drains (jffrff/i) as distinct from Wntor-itwirvoira Tie dia- 

tim-tion is noticeable m the mention of both fajrjfathalu and ^i>jartttmm} m the same ioaerip* 
fion e#,, MotihoHCop, pi, Imse. of MarinmVpilftdcva,* 3 Hrue 40; the Ime, of Kjlr^adurn. 3 * 
These might have been ei tun It'd in three rfilfcivnt places its the village, oauudy, just around 
the habitat, arnuml the pasture or around the whole village, forming its boundaries, We may 


*8 Ir mien' Iu*c. twdy frina is iru'niloiwHt, f.g., Fuse. £i:L 11, 22. ?3< 

* J Bw ilyre* fowl •tfftem in r«fw l*dia. fA*t. 30. Sit Atkuioth ir<*,Utjct Ct»rtmtmnnH<m 
Fniumt, to be shortly puhlishnil fiy Hit rrtloira of tin* University ol CikulUj. mk'ii ifnj T*rn-field «oi] the 
Tltiw'-field ■ yaii'iriFf lutvo been fully expounded. 

13 I’uWftflljHliMi fi'diNul by Ijvjimrtmndrs diwtn. (JsIouIia], |m;ui 0 : WUqr<i« vnri U imrsttwiil. 
W^Ci ^ uJluiJOiNJ^ chofjrdm *■ «. oqn-^ttro bint^f. CJ. Lhe term ikiimujtt^rHatm In tb* t™,n)f 

Inrrf. of Ametoutb (Fpoc. ictA. ill, ir/j), 

“ Oau‘ ? afciAo. IS4. II p^. u # ^ 
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remember in this connection the evidence of Manu 36 and aiso what Kulluka bays on Mann, 
VIII, 248 3S . In the Insc. of Devendra Maharfija 37 we are told that on one bide of the village 
there was the ditch demarcating the division or district (vLayagarlta) and there wen* also 
ditches on two other sides. In the Insc. of Anantavaruia 38 too, a ditch forms the boundary 
of a village. 

E. Sterile lands (il^ira) 31 *. The expression Asarapdsdna in the Insc. of Govindapala 40 seems 
to indicate the rocky nature of the soil. Khila of t he Kamauli Insc. of Vaidyadava 41 should 
not be confused with usara. In very early times khila very possibly meant the land lying 
fallow in alternate years between two cultivable fields 44 . In the period we are speaking of it 
means a tract of land which is cultivable but not cultivated. Compare e.g., the evidence of 
a lexicon of the eleventh century a.d. Says YtVlavaprakusa in his Vaijayanti : khilam tmpra - 
hatam sthdna m its avalyusarerinau^. 

F. Forest lands (< aranya ) 44 . In the Vedic age these were no doubt regarded as “no man’s 
land” and every householder exercised the right of Common or Estover : and served the pur¬ 
pose of natural pastures, burial places, cremation grounds etc. 45 . With the rise of an 
autocracy during the Mauryan period forest tracts appear to have been regarded as State- 
property and were organised under a Superintendent of Forests 45 . The injunction of 
Kaujilya was that forest tracts should be granted to Brahmins for religious purposes 47 . 
The Kamauli Inscription proves that such grants continued in later times as well. 

G. Cultivable lands. According to the Dharmwhlra# a gift of cultivable lands conferred 
great spiritual benefit on the donor 48 . The majority of inscriptions record grants of villages 
with cultivable fields. There are sonic grants w hich relate only to cultivable lands e.g., the 
Insc. of Vi^nugopavarraan 4 ^ the Insc. of Dharasena 50 etc. The expressions generally used to 
imply such lands are foe/ra 61 , halafeelra** and krisatah karsayalah 53 . A distinction seems to bo 
drawn between helra and halaketra, the former implying not only the land under cultivation 
but also the cultivable lands lying fallow temporarily to recover fertility, and the latter only 
the land under cultivation 84 . That such classifications of cultivable lands were recognised, 
would be further apparent from what prevailed as late as the time of Akbar. That famous 
emperor classified such lands into (a) polaj , land continuously cultivated, (b) parauti, land left 
fallow for a year or two in order to recover its strength, (c) chachar , the land that has lain fallow 
for three or four years, and (d) banjar , land uncultivated for five years or more 66 . 

35 IX, 289 : prdkdrasya ca bhettdram parikhdnanca pdrakam dvfi r&nancaiva bhahktdraw kiipramcva 
pravdsayal. 

3® Taddgdnyudapdnani vdpyah prasravandni ca simdsandhisu kdryydni dcvatdyatandni ca. Says 
Kulluka : tad&gakdpadirghiktjalanirgamamdrgadevagrihdni ca simo rapes u grdmadvayasandhisUUl nef u kartta- 
vydni . 

37 Prac. Lek. Ill, 103 (Epi. Ind.. Ill, 131). 38 Ibid. Ill: 71. ( Ep . Ind , HI, 19). 

39 Mongoli Ins. line 40 (Oaudalekh, 154) : Insc. of Jayachandra (Prac. Lck. I, 102) : Insc. of Mahabha 
vaguptadeva (Prac. Leh. I, 66 ) etc. 

40 Prac. Lek. in, 10. 41 li ne 63 (GaudaUk, 135). 42 Land system in Vedic India. 

43 Page 124. 4* Kamauli Insc., line 63. 45 Land system in Vedic India. 

4« Arthaidstra , 49, 100. 47 49 . 

4® Cf* Vrihaspati : phUdkrist&m mdhtm datvd savjam SastydMUnim ydoalsuryyakard lokdstdvat svarge 
mahiyate , 6 , (Calcutta edition); Cf. also Agni-purdna, CCXI. 34-35. 

49 Prac. Lek. I, 78. 50 Prac. Lek. I, *24. 51 e .gPrac. Lek. I, 124. 

53 e.g., Prac. Lek. I. 78. 53 e .g ., Prac. Lek. I, 239 : II, 37 : II, 85 etc. 

64 The distinction is further clear from the expression : rdjataldkaksctre halasya bfoUchedikritya (i.e., 
partitioning the cultivable areas in the land lying about the royal tank) in the Ins. of Indravarman 
(Prac Leh Ill, 101 ). In Kautilya (page 340) teeira is also used to indicate a wider region : tasydm himavat 
samudrdntaramudicinam yojanasa hasraparimdnatiryakca kravartiksetram tatrdranyo grdtnmh pula (parvata\ 
audako bhaumassdmo Visama tfi ViAesah. * 1 

66 Aini-Akbari, Book II, aini, 5, quoted in V. Smith’s Akbar, 374. 
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No satisfactory explanation of the words bhumicchidra and bhumicchidranydya which 
apparently relate to land and which are of frequent occurrence in the inscriptions, has yet 
been offered by any scholar. According to Y&davaprakasa chidra implies ‘ land which is not 
tit for cultivation* 66 . Dr. Fleet, if not Dr. Biihleras well, has evidently confused bhumicchidra 
of the inscriptions with bhumikhidra of Yadavaprakasa, and wrongly interprets it as “land 
tit to be ploughed or cultivated.’* 67 If, however, bhumicchidra be rendered as ‘uncultivable 
tract’, the sense appears to be inconsistent with bhucchidram of the Kamauli Insc. of Vaidya- 
deva, lines 51 and 62, 68 where it evidently implies cultivated lands, for the simple reason 
that the inscription in recording the grant of a village with lands described in points B, C, D, E, 
and F, (jalasthalakhildramjavatagovdlasamyutavi) leaves out cultivable tracts to be implied 
by this term (bhucchidra). In this sense or atleast in the sense of land other than the habitat 
this word seems to be closely connected with bhumiccheda or bhu#cheda b ' J . We may also 
note in this connection the word ddnaccheda of Yajiiavalkya and the Mitaksara of Vijnanesvara 
on it 60 . The word pariccheda in the Khoh Copper Plate Ins. of Hastin also appears to bo 
connected with land and probably cultivable land 61 . I do not see my way to accept the 
translation of Vdlugarlto ndma grdmah purvdghdtjparicchedamaryyddayd in the Majhgawam 
Insc. of Mahahastin® 2 by Fleet ; I would like to offer the following translation : “with the 
village named Vdlugartla with the land (possibly, cultivable tracts) lying to the east side 
(of tjje village) as its (new) boundary.” 

As to the expression bhumicchidranydya it may be pointed out that there is a chapter 
in Kautilya’s Arlhasastra, titled bhumicchidravidhdnam **. It treats mainly of unculti¬ 
vable tracts which are to be utilised as pasture land {aktisydydm bhumdn pa£ubhyo vivitam 
prayacchel ), as forests for Soma plantation for religious purposes and which were to be made 
over to Brahmans (pradistdbhayasthdvarajahgamdni ca brahmanebhyo brahmasomdranijani 
lapnvandni ca) and as game forests, elephant-forests and timber-forests. The king is also 
enjoined to fix the boundaries of each of these. Kautilya seems to differentiate between 
the settled parts (ardma or nagara) including cultivable areas, which he treats in a separate 
chapter ( janapadanivesa 64 ), and the bhumicchidra or land of other varieties. But the donor* 
of the post-Buddhist period do not seem to have used the expression on such a strictly 
differentiating principle. It is used 

(a) where only cultivable fields are granted, e.g., the Insc. of Dharasena® 6 , the Insc. of 
Jayabha*® 6 . 

33 bhumitchidram krisyayogyd (soe Vaijayanti, edited by G. Oppert, page 124). This expression seems 
to stand in contrast to kietramurvard sarvatasyabhdh in : keddrah kedarah ksctramurvard sarva&unjabhuh 
bhtimiscidram krixyayogyd prahatam ndlamutthitam khilam tvaprahatam sthdnamdsavatydsarerinau . 

37 Qupta Inscriptions, page 138, foot-note 2. 5s Qau&olekhamdlA, 134-135. 

39 rdjno bhumicchcdam kurvatah in the Insc. of Pravarsena ( Prac . Lck. II, 62 : I.A. XII, 243) : cf. 
bhuAchcdiktitya of the Insc. of Indravarman {Prac. Lck. Ill, 101). 

30 YAjfiavalkya: rdjadharmaprakaranam, 320: pratigrahaparimanam ddnacchedopavarnanam svaha*- 
takdlasatnpannam sdsanam kdrayct sthiram. Mitdksard . . . diyata iti ddnam kxclrddi tasyacchcdah chidyat' 
ncneti chedah nadydvdtau nivarUanam tat par im an am ca tasyopavar*anam, arnuka nadyd dakxinato' yam grdmah 

kietram vd, purvagato'mukagrdmasyaitdvanni-varUanamityadinivartanaparimdnum ca lekhyam . 

But Apararka (Anand&srama edition) gives a different meaning to ddnaccheda According to him .... 
diyata iti ddnabhumimivandhaJca , tasya c chtdah apahdraK etc (page 579). 

line 9, daksinena valavarmaparicchcdah (Gupta Inscriptions, 103). 

3 2 line 6 ( Gupta Inscriptions, 107): the village named V&lugarta, in accordance with the usage of the 
specification of (its) ancient boundaries. 

^^3 Sfistri’s revised edition, page 49. 

a A rthaJdstra , 45. But this chapter also treats of forest-lands and refers to “Brahmadeya” land. 

95 Prac. Lck. I, 124 : I.A., XV, 335 ; Prac. Lek. II, 174. 56 Ibid., II, 40 : J.A., XIII, 77. 
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1 Al'iiJL, HtffS 


(i) vvbero WAtfiMiaerYuk* with lands an granted, the li»c • tT 

ih« Iiihc. of Dhitraanna*". the IrutO «f Silddsiyft 19 , tt-c. 

In Insc. which mori grants "I viUa®® without specifying the nature of the tend 
nUemteri, r,jj.> lust, of DhravarAja 10 , I tine of Karkaf »ja : l , Tnw- of Daddu- ln« ' lf 
SrhHtfAatt. Ime- vl DhrWtMW» M , the Inae. nf GoviiKteraja 1 * ete, In saint of rli^r 
inscriptions the tsptt^ion kn^ainU iur ti if aiah occurs. which ehoWB that these rilllfhi ftb* 
indmM cultivable fields. 


( ,ij h, inscriptions which no tify llir nature h*J the Jmid alienated, ry-. the KiAUmpor 
I nan., the liongyr Copper flat* lant. 51 . the Bh&galjmr tk>p. H ,T *ty ! In* ■ 1 

1 hn Lose-, 1H 

It should also b< 111*1 rd tJiat the expreasion in not used in tiumr insertptiom which record 
1 ,m< nr tichiT kinds of grants mentioned above* 

It thus fallow* trom the above that the e^peiwHum bbimicchM'rm^iitja 1 ? loosely Used in 
(he inscriptions between |iX» a. i>, mid ISOO A- i>* In earlier lime? thr expression .wears t.» 
hove involved it special meaning, namely. ‘‘coinwroing Laudi other than the habitat With 
cultivable tracts,” but in coorw of time its import must have undergone w change ; and >1 
might havo l»on, it? well* used jis an "inscription a I liint,” having no particular inearni- 
With those itaorvattBUa the expn^ion may 1* thus IraiudaU'd : ‘ ari ot&m to 1 be dwt-mi 
or role portaiflitig tu (1) alienation of, ur (ii) settlement of boundaries of, luml in gvilct Al fnaually 

than this habitat). ” 

As to - the oustom or rule m should bear in mind the inJttfWltOfw of the Dhowa*. 
ira? rakting to donation of lands to Brahmans, a? wdl <w, the injunction nf Kaufily* relit! mg 
ro organisation n f aucalttvahte track. As to “ settlement " of boutidanes of tend w, should 
remember that il WOs not easy to define the titeite of village when* aunh natural object* an 
nvera pools, etc. W wanting. According to the DWnaitoteaa tW »xre to he hand by 

tree, shrub*. bumbo**. tanks. «*. -too- ^ *«<* - ***** " L “ ^ ^ """T "' 
rniv such rl early dafbed limit** It is highly interwtmg to note that the liwodaru - oi t illngea 
of‘the inscriptions Acre OUetiy like those described in the DJiarm ato-Uto- Vfe may take 

some eaoJL to the to* of Vidava king fruradw*--' n mte *™ -A* 

form boundary marks. In the W. of ViKcugopavan-mr, atonra the tow £9**;“ 

In *0,00 case* t he lamb of one village ar* dumbed as the bouttdant* of another^. Bwb totog 
the character „f boundary-mark* fcbta* natural that Spates enn ee mmg to otod cliiai 

« FW Lfk.rn.M-.Sp. lad., v, m *’ JJJ* ' J lt %J' 

« T mrf rtClil * & L. IS J tiAi^ 1 S 1 

/W J Hi J J-j 4— ' .. r , , , Tj- ,|, r , Vltl ftCl 

j vii t*g f " Li b *4 , l 1 4.jdUi ■*aIT, 88* 

n jhlus 1 : /^xn t m J4 /w/.ibut. 

rl ^rn^in A’ / 1 III S4 M *uiMrltowdM, W. 

Ti JW. in. 123 : hr i«<t. III. 54. }J Jh . rf ^ 

" jf Vw 10 w«™-.vm t tt«.sai. 

7* ^4l3. 

il JPr4c^iFku i-'AflVfi 11 ■ ij 31. 14. 

t,2 Of Honu, VIII fc 24ds J i4 # titwvikw ^4en ihinri^ 1 dhftttJxk&ti 

toalwniArtafW - MM H*» 

ru^ n4a/yaii. 

w or -Wfliu*, V1U» 240 i «An4mu*;*» gaMM?( O ij *n U — to toflffW[ I Kar!janiirjairf<itrfri'’cAiu+«^ 
vUyMrfnhd. 

« f rm^h ImJh XT, 4<1. 


















A>KW* i‘>"* I 


MiauBLLASBA. 


i'J 


l» w 1a y <l«w» W,R * for ^ttteiaent ol dsput* wnwrniny Imim 

. f vtll&gW 8 *. The term W*r<Mtt<*W™«yd //0 might refer k> these Uw« mid pjftioii fir > 

-il village • .__ u !U .l whit* the buimilarv 


MallU si and YfififtTftlkya**. but also in an inscription L 7 . It is thus that 


ty , VIU, 255, whiiiv the king is engined tn put down in black ttd whiti- the 
limits titled in the presume «1 witoMWi. 1 *" In the iuHcripli*™ tdl tin anmnhted nfl H .id, 

are the wilu««tt «the inhabitants of the villages .antwmed. 13* ozpmaKXi 

hk'tmti .« nr wit* t»4 «».**«*»* ^igniGt s nunaonl to the H«Uk-ment. 

alsu be ***** into , - a^rdkg to the law, or 
pertaining in dlla^* iednOfog the . ultiiabl, mvn* a, W* ™ oLhet kin* nf land, naindy. 

afens). --- 

miscellanka, 

if ia that they wiv«r 1 *s*j t&«* 111 art ot llmir 


yRr&EH or rHB swelling dohe 

\m you vttte k«nd enough to |nikillflh my 
TOciudb sn ITJk Mwtory nod EwWisn of 1 1* Do*u> 

(rt Rf min in ti» i-uittni AatijWPy in L»i& 
,V'<H. XLtV, P |K m Lh may I biennial «mc -j( 
yew Tri'ittW* *pco# *« awwot on ohjtutk* w ane 
0 { the pK-oriM put i'lrth therein, on fihjMticn 
irhicb .ju* Wn i*i#xl liy Mr. H*«ll «* hi# Hmd- 
b\Z&k u/ hnlifir* ArL 

A* your rMdtn nifty membf®* I derived tVin 
rtuuTf^i f%hUy Pmiait donm from U** 

n Kj itii dm.ro of tin? Mr^un *t Damme «s* 

b ctonk probably built In thft liih ^ ^ 

( notin thPfkb unlit-. WD- ‘^ l * tkmWM 

tluTiv tjr^.t appear" ft^ir chif In two baUdiuigi 
At aumrkftn l by TlmCir on N* retUTn 
jrcjTH tfw sock y£ LMmiUhnii In I4dl t *-bu 

miufifjli-iuri cd hi* wifo Bfl*l Kiiaa^* ' Ul1 ^ ^ OWT J 
ki^owii ^ lImt Gur Antb. Tl 1 * **i 
dODUll tnhrqild built ftt MohIuhJ 

flj’ G Allbur Hliwi, f |n 1 wiffl of litulb Kuk)l r So 1 -I' **r 

in tb* ltJliiB lliMwfift buLV, by b«r p^plu-w .TAliin 
c?hflh u Tiktiriz bvtwt.^n 1437 ftnd im, wnd m tho 
MuboIIa ifc built bfttmcjt UftT.JfiM. ThU 

-ypp ,)f doiHfi m not known m Indi* iiutil the 
hAll oi ili<- Jflth fientnry, imd it iu nut 
by tm tuvortod ]otiw luiinl uilIH a 
LV iiUJry Iht^T. If Mr. Ha voll 1 H theory of ita Indiun 
ontpfiiaiw b* ^ ^ («> bom 

,4 u tSuit ik^ MulfcArnmjuLun iksm^i in Indin. 
wttbuu^b ito many buvi ? ntfvfiNdi ikLElioosrli 

buift, fin---coftlEng to Iliet^ in t lm ooisnity ci tiro 
duabk- doinfrr ond t >y Indian m^ni, are DpbMW 
f.mod i^jrmtmol&d in tins Wiy; (6) how it i* iboi 
ibeymrv fodAcI la Peraia mml GUkIeiI Ajia p OM 
fe.oij n hull i rntiirkdA nariicr lllikH ill Indift, (c) how 


u hl nirnurt] dome 

nl tj^EK'lli Elf All 

in IndiiAi tfith it 
At KiHi> (Lftt ui-is 


HUppOnd lbduji origin in lb# form oi Ml nlVmlod 
hitufl finiM : and U »b* in%iftrt*d loty* tirnwl 1 
not a very UtO invention, OM i boU^ve. why l* ft 
pn^tr fodnd oa IMfiin ii Ejuiuiiri until (Iws njnid^ of 
t.bft fdsttwntb ttntiAT> r t 

I will now n^r b> tbft wvin«i nik^t by 
Mr, HavyJI to reproaoiiL donie-i 'ITiro idupft v> 
lElmittod by Mr. H*n?U id kfti-o be§n a ioikl 
dmw luoumS md not 

IVp haw a gpod Ample 
Ancient the fddoet 

mil irdin^ (wJ^drf flan! i5atefl, 
tur> B£dan fc and IShkjl (lui plnti^j !Xft p 1ft 

imd lb rsipoofcivoLy) wi- hikirs i|«? mu:i ft 

f OdMkiL of A 1 ti v. hit-h \ ha KonvUnfl ^ds^idi ■ h*■ 

hi-nn, AO to tpv'ilk, tfhniriL; Eirf to the ^TiPpa itHslf by 
uiftiflitLo 1 Ia«iib« p for th* nake of Mj 

HftrtJI hikiuwir *aya, whoo ^i^akiofl of the ingtf'-i a 
UhAJi— ^rt tiro nil «tek*in« tbo pcorationul 
E »ai|i is Lioly OiTVtJd an IU 1 ornjjunvtitsl bnlitJ " <Jh dl). 
In rhi>»- modetj tbv MOJ^ fa ptacod on a bi E l» 
L'ylindiitaJ dmm. Bul th«i« la a third and later 
utfipW Iti7 mod-1 itupaa In tttipa bovs» No. Ill 
13ffcil— nth cent nr vi an4 No. SB {7 th vmMnry or 
Inter) At AjAntt, Jn thou* the BtuLlha U repm- 
Bfiflhni Jts ^tandlts]: Ui I he ^iijwav id the palmik-i 
and mCtOfitoV the ituivit. Mr, TlavaJl would lukv^ 
It that iIh^ Umldba la meant to W tmiler the dami 
of the fft Espy-, oltl'iivugli hitherto ibUt luvi ^iU\Ay^ 

be«li a iolid uvnid iLJ-n and not a arruetimd don*. 

My mtoqare.Ut iiitii h£iwoYBr t nmivu* 'Itkjifciivr 
support- from bo ovLaimiiAtioCL of HiU mcKkrl iptupu 
in ' Lupa homo No XXVI + whore the gaUwmy and 
ibn Buddha an? cluarly w* frt*tu ol the tuipa {Mj 
Hit oHV plah 1 Xlb} F IbddouUUy I would **31 
nttontiutk to the fact that ui-itber of those tiqjpoatd 
dfluios have the fnvartod lotui bnnii. 


' »t .t/nnu. Vlll, L'iO : Hparcftannduf tiayini rjmili^ni Idmyft timajHirtt ei^rya nilfUni lh*. 

i iponwyum.^ ^ *d,na,Jii\ aOMaifddayvh SK>p< j. 1 m. ifcrifdwi yr MM c« BanaiwedmA, 

,7 Kiimauli buronpcioi^ ]iiie 59. { ti ciJoM \hiurv6:yo nitaJr* J 

rt Afaan, V1IL ; ^Ao«fX^a, il F \534*tt : ArtHtialm, 

** tr iir^rd#ln yo£M bru*f*k /rtktruuftilh fZeiju nituMrifpmatAd rimdin darul^aid {Uiitim 

An*«.oJkvk HiiVh Kulluka; I# p.ifidA fd^nLdJ^i was:6 na dwidhrnn rudy* ^fa prfltdft*a “-'^imiiI Ard 
-wx-flb i- IA1 frfnHi-vd rifnianiadrfABa pair* §&nAm OkM M^#e« tu^4ii«a niijino ndffum^Sytife WlfAcf, 


r 
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SO 


Again, if these carvings really represent wooden 
domes, and if other wooden domes were copied 
by Timur, is it not at least strange that none 
have ever been found in India, although many 
wooden domes have managed to survive for 
centuries elsewhere, e.g. t Dome of the Rock and 
Mosque of al-Aqsa, Jerusalem; dome of Meyda in 
Madrasa of Sultan Hasan, Cairo, dated “ year 
764 ’* (1362*3 A.D.), dome of Mausoleum of Imam 
ash-Shafev, Cairo, end of 15th century, dome of 
Convent Tomb of Sheykhu, Cairo, probably 1095 h. 
(1664) ; small wooden dome in Coptic Museum, 
Cairo : etc. In addition to this we have accounts 
of many other wooden domes which have not 
survived, c.g., the Marneion of Gaza, 2nd century ; 
the wooden dome which replaced the stone dome 
of Constantine's Octagon at Antioch after the 
damage caused by the great earthquake of 526; 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, at 
restoration after the ruin caused by the Persians 
in 614 ; Church of tho Ascension, 7th century ; 
wooden dome placed by H&run ar*Rashid over 
Mausoleum of Imam Rez6 at Meshed, 8th century . 
wooden dome in Palace at Baghdad, 8th century : 
wooden dome placed by I bn Tulun on the summit 
of tho Pharos ; wooden dome over marble basin in 
his mosque, 876-879 a. d., burnt in 376 (986) ; 
wooden dome of Shrine of Hussevn at Kerbela. pro- 
bably due to ‘Adud ad-Dawlah in 368 (979). burnt 
in 407 (1016) ; first dome of Mausoleum of Imam 
osh Shafey at Cairo, 1211 a. d. ; Mosque of Bibars 


I, at Cairo, 1266-1269 a. d.; Madrasa of an-K&tfr 
Muhammad, 1303 (lasted till 1870), and his mosque 
in the Citadel of Cairo, 1318, fell 1468 ; also the 
dome of his Palace in the Citadel, fell in 1522. 

Against all these wooden domes we have for 
India.— nil ! I must now say a word about the 
technical aspect. Mr. Haveli speaks of the radiating 
tie-bar3 used in the case of bulbous domes of brick 
and stone, and suggests a symbolic connection 
between his system and the cluikra or Wheel of the 
Law. I would emphasize the fact that none of t he 
wooden domes in existence to-day have this dev*ice, 
for the simple reason that in wooden construction 
the tensile strength of the outer rim of the dome it- 
self suffices to hold the whole together. All the 
domes named above as still standing are slightly 
bulbous (with one exception), yet they have clear 
interiors, and if Mr. Havell’s supposed little bamboo 
domes ever existed in India, no doubt their interiors 
were clear also, as there could be no possible raison 
d itre for radiating tie-bars. Tie-bars only become 
necessary when a bulbous dome is constructed in 
brick or stone. This Was first done at Samarkand, 
and it is there that these radiating tie-bars 
first make their appearance. But, be it spe¬ 
cially noted, they ar* not set in one plane like the 
spokes of a wheel, but on the contrary radiate in 
all directions to hold the brick shell together. 

Yours faithfully, 

K. A. C. Creswell. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


An Arabic History of Gujarat, by ’Abdcllah 
Muhammad bin ’Omar Al Makki, Al Asaft 
Ulugh*khaki. Ed. by Sir E. Denison Ros [ 
Vol. II. London, John Murray, 1921. 

The second volume of this valuable publication 
brings tho History of Gujarat from the murder 
of Mahmud Shah III in 1537 to the conquest of the 
country by Akbar in 1572, which completes Daftar 
I of the original. Daftar II gives a general history 
of Muhammadan rule in Northern India down to 
1558, and of this, half is given in the volume. The 
Editor has an elaborate and valuable introduction 
about the author and his ways. The date of the 
work he fixes as probably 1607, and he explains 
the author’s confused method of relating contem¬ 
porary or recent history, largely brought about 
by his referring to leading men by their titles only, 
notwithstanding the well known Muhammadan 
custom of giving the same title to several notables 
of the same period. We have, however, no reason 
to complain of this method, not by any means con¬ 
fined to the work of this particular author, because 
it has induced Sir Denison Ross to identify 26 of 
these title-holders, for which work of no smull 
labour all who are familiar with the trouble await¬ 
ing those diving into Muhammadan history will K* 


duly grateful to him. The author was twice in 
Mekka and we have some entertaining notes on 
liappenings there from the Editor, one of which 
shows that the whole world is kin after all : “ This 
last book I lent to Shaykh ’Abdul-Fatt6h, but he 
has never returned it.” When we consider 
that in those days books were all treasured well— 
this one was “ in the writing of my father’s aunt, 
with a commentary in various hands ”—one can 
perceive what such a statement meant. Further 
notes are given on the identification of Husdm 
Khan with the author of the Ta’rikh-i-Bahadur - 
shah ], on the Gujarat Waqfs for Mekka and Medina 
under Akbar, and on the settlement of foreigners 
in Gujarat. In the course of this last it is stated 
that foreigners were not numerous until the con¬ 
quest of the country in 1297 by ’AlA-ud-Dm 
Khiljt, which is noteworthy. The introduction 
ends with an important and informing note on 
the Habshis of India, who were clearly manduks 
of the well-known Turkish and Mediterranean 
European type and came into existence in much, 
the same way, though the clan has uow 
degenerated into the familiar “ Seedee Boy.” 

R. C. Tempi b. 
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A PROVISIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MUHAMMADAN 

ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA. 

% 

By K. A. C. CRESWELL, m.r.a.s., hon. a.r.i.b.a. 

The following bibliography forms one section of a Bibliography of the Architecture, 
Arts and Crafts of Islam, the completion of which was stopped by the war. In its present 
state it comprises about 4,500 different entries under “ Authors,” and about 6,500 under 
“Subjects.” It is not possible to publish it now in the form of a book, but thinking 
that some of the sections, although unfinished, may nevertheless be useful to students. 
I am endeavouring to publish them as opportunity offers. I hope to publish other sectioas 
in the near future. I may add that I have personally seen and examined every item in 
the following list, either in the libraries of the British Museum, the India Office, the 
Royal Asiatic Society, or elsewhere. I shall be extremely grateful to those readers who are 
kind enough to notify me of omissions. , 

Eastwick, E. B. Handbook of the Mad¬ 
ras Presidency. With a notice of the over¬ 
land route to India. Second edition. With 
maps and plans. Svo., xx and 415. 

Murray, London, 1879 

On* of Murray's Handbooks . 

Kulbarga, HairiarabAcl, Btdar, etc. 

- Handbook of the Bombay 

Presidency. With an account of Bombay 
City. Second edition. Most carefully re¬ 
vised on the spot, and for the most part 
rewritten. With maps and plans. 8vo., pp. 
viii and 405. Murray, London, 1881 

One of Murray's Handbooks. 

- Handbook of the Bengal 

Presidency. With an account of Calcutta 
city. With maps and plans. 8vo., pp. viii 
and 39t>. 

Murray, London, 1882 

One of Murray's Handbooks. 

- Handbook of the Punjab. 

Western Rajputani, Kashmir, and Upper 
Sindh. With a map. 8vo., pp. xii and 334. 

Murray, London, 1883 

One of Murray'8 Handbooks. 

Keene. Keene’s Handbook for Visitors. 
Allahabad, Cawnporo and Lucknow. Second 
edition, revised, to which is added a chapter 
on Benares. 12mo., pp. viii and 97, vfith 
5 maps. 

Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta, 1890 


GUIDE BOOKS. 

Baedeker, Karl. Indien, Handbuch fur 
Reisende. Mit 22 Karten, 33 Plancn und 8 
Grundrissen. 8vo., pp. lxxiv and 358. 

Baedeker, Leipzig, 1914 
No English edition. 

Beg, M. A. Hand Book of the Lucknow 
sight, especially intended for visitors to Luck¬ 
now. 12mo., pp. 28, with large folding plan. 

Royal Printing Press, Lucknow, [1891] 

_ The Hand Book of the Sights 

of Lucknow, Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Ajmere & Delhi. Containing popu¬ 
lar places and buildings worthy of a visit, 
with historical notes on Mutiny of 1857. 
Intended for Visitors and Tourists. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo., pp. 
[iv] and 46. 

Royal Printing Press, Lucknow, 1891 
Buckland, C. E. A Handbook for Tra¬ 
vellers in India, Burma and Ceylon. Includ¬ 
ing the provinces of Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, 
the North-Western Frontier Province, Balu¬ 
chistan, and the Central Provinces; and the 
Native States of Rajputana, Central India, 
Kashmir, Hyderabad, Mysore, etc. Ninth 
edition, with seventy-nine maps and plans. 
Svo., pp. clxviii and 604. 

Murray. London, 1913 
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Neve, Am-hub. The Tourist’* Guide to 
Kashmir, I-irlnkh, Skordu. Ac. Ninth edi- 
ti™. Sm, Sto., pp. xi. xi and22&, with 5 mnj*i- 

" Civil and Military Gazette“ Hess, 
Lahore. |,&1S 

I’rQvinurt ftdftioa* : 1860 (Ithl, 1 0G» nth), IfKMl 

(tit hi, olid 11H*ILl iHtiii 

Parker, Rev. Aktiiitk. A Handbook of 
Tic-nafes, tvitb a map And vtewa of the city 
And neighbourhood. Sm, 8vu., pp. in and 
fifi. with 4 pluU-s mjkI folding map. 

Lazarus, Benares, is'jij | 

Fwur nio*r] l:mi. 

ItKYS0Lcs.JjALL r Kr«TACE. TIit> Tporista 
India. With twenty-eight fnH-pago jjlug. 
troifctwia and new map of '■‘Tourist Indin.* 1 
^TO., pp. si! anti &&L 

ScwiiiMwhdii, London, ltH>7 

conservation. 

Anop. The Riwtomtioii of Indian Build- 
iops ' The Atckiter.l, Vot XIV, p 304. lh?5 

A 1 1!C.O tin; SifJTi-tl-cJ/if. 

Twit, Groans. Vantlslnm in India; 

I ji tf-r Canctming the Ftiaurvatuiu of Ohj t-u u> 
nf Interest. Magati** nf t'int Art*, VriL 
I, p. ’*5. l005 

Chivliy st Dt^lhi untl Lohurr, 


Ctflmm OF fCEDLksTON, Bakt.x, Ancient 
MoDtnmmta in Indta P^Aing* of the 
Aflwric Society t/ Fterupii. pp, aMfc ]gQO 

■SLSMfe Ct ** *“*• hh lirm 

™“ w 60 "W«wnnit* h new *rn 1„ thb rn.pert, 

RivuTT-i'AH^Aci, fl, Administrative! Rules 


fur the lYiUtctirm of Antiipiariwi Remain* in 
India Memorandum. 8ro. p pp. 8, jitfjgj 
Hoiul before iko Aeiflli* {tudi-ly oi iVlijraJ. 

' Tli, : iLih^oct tu tdanj uithe Ou«rtjm(*m 
■ ■: indtn te tte A-intir Society of amj 

RatH«HUUU!y n CariftTVKtflr of ArWifuolosinoI 
f. muni w.fe appointed," ([,, 6, note), 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
INDIA • HISTORY OF. 

Makkuam, Vuaaxm R. a Memoir on 
Hie Indian Purveys. Printer! by enter of 
iter Majesty's Secretary of State for India 
toLWil. Largo 8vo. P pp. xxv*mJ 303. 
With 4 folding maps,. Alton, London, 1871 


Maekua*, Oleuk^. a Memoir nn the 
Indian Survey*. Frill Ud hy order of llvr 
Majesty’s Secretary of Stale for India in 
1 ouncil. (Second edition). 4U>.. pp. rxix and 
■liSl, with !i foldingnutpn, Allen, I jonduti. 1 HT.S 
Cliup. XV. Thu Ardsotupcii Survey of 
Indie, pp.2ao.2t4 {M l A( pp. 170 -03). 

Gibbs, Jambs, CAL, u.t.E. The His¬ 
tory of Archeology in India. Journal of tie 
Society of Art*. Vd. XXXIV, pp, 555-868, 
with 1 plate, (to face p (k 2 &y 
tks also Black (CL E. n.j, 

Hlace, Charles, E. D, Mtunoir on the 
intiiun Surveys, lffln-HGO. 8vii., 

pp. vi nnd 412, with I udounyf plate and 

I fffiditu: map. 

Anmid ; OoiUtubk ; oto, p Lfjndnn, 

i»r!ian Sitrviivr, pp. 

III Cian«tmft|j4i n Cfl JjSm lUhwn'm 
Fnrfuti p. w 

M., A. H. ff. The Pn^-rnition of Indian 
monuments. The AthawMm, N,), 3385, 
Sept, If), pp. 350.01. igm’ 

iln- foniuktiga of it r,o?,rt 7 .i^ n r 
(-1 liiuComH/ dr CawrvtiHem dtt Mv*«mtnU df 
t-t pit (iFd/if. Cain, ftjrtlih rare and riiMiJp^uUig 
ot Imltaii moniinii-nti. 

C,, J. fj. The Arehsedogiral Survey nf 
India. Academy, Vol. XLV, p, 531. 

A propot d the dcadi ul 8 if Alnsncdtr 

Cuimiiijiliiim, 

(Memo 111AL from the Royal Institute of 
British Ardiiteci* to the Ear} of KimWtev 
(Secretary of State for India) rigordmg the 
present condition of EiisforicaJ momimente, 
and Re ply.] Jour, of the Pm/, Irmt. of Urit, 
Arr-hiteet*. Vol. I, Third SiiriiiB. pp, -HM--I50. 

1804 

(JIemorial from the Royal Iriatitute of 
British Ardiiteclb to Lend George Hamilton 
{Sc-cretary of State ); on the Archwdogkal 
Survey of India, and Adtoowled?mant.J 
Jvurn of the /nsf. 0 f /fat. Architects. 
Vol. Ill, Third Scries, pp. 3(12-333. ikW 
Rouffakb, G. P. De " ArdiBoiogical 
Suney ? in Britinh-Indii:. Tijdtckrifi ’mot 

twtische tdal-, hind- en nlhenturvia d«J 

XLIV, pp. 373-386. ihui 
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Burgess, James, C.I.B* Sketch of Arch¬ 
aeological Research in India during Half a 
Century. Joum,, Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society. Centenary Memorial Vol¬ 
ume, pp. 131-148. 1905 

Archsoeogical Survey of India. [Pro¬ 
tests against the proposed abolition of the 
Central Department, quoted from c< The 
Times;”] Joum* of the Roy. Inst, of Brit. 
Architects , VoL XVIII, Third Series, pp, 
774-6. 1911 

Marshatx , Sm John. Note on Archaeo¬ 
logy. Bombay Government Gazette , Nov. 4, 
pp, 2678—2688. 1915 

An account of the Department, as at 
present constituted, and its work during the 
last five years or so. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY: 
EARLY REPORTS, 

Cunningham, Maj.-Genl. A. Report 
of the Proceedings of the Archaeological 
Surveyor to the Government of India for 
the Season of 1862-68, 4to., pp, 50, with 3 
plates (2 plans of Old Delhi). No title page. 

[1864] 

This Report is entirely devoted to Delhi, 
Reprinted, minus the plates, in the Jour 3 %. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal * VoL XXXIII, Supple¬ 
mentary Number, pp. i—lxxxvii. 1884 

Reprinted in VoL I of the Archaeological 
Survey, [q. v,], pp. 131-231, with 4 plates. 1S71 

-Continuation of Report of the 

Proceedings of the Archaeological Surveyor 
to the Government of India for the Season 
of 1862-63. 4to,, pp, 50. No title page, 

[1865] 

Mosque at Mathura, pp, 2-3. Muhammadan 
buildings at Kanauj, pp, 21-23. 

Reprinted in the Joum* Asiatic Society of 
Bengal , Vol. XXXIV, pp, 159-278, 1863, 

Reprinted in Vol, I of the Archaeological 
Survey [q, v.], pp. 231-339, with several plates. 

1871 

--—- Report of the Archaeological 

Surveyor to the Government of India, 
for the Season 1863-64, 4to,, pp. 94, 

with 3 plates. No title page, [1865] 


Muhammadan buildings at Sax hind, pp. 81-84 ; 
at Thanesar* pp, 87-88. 

Reprinted in Vol, II of the Archaeological 
Survey, [q. v.J, pp. 1—23D* with 21 plates, 1871 

Cunningham, Maj.-Geni,, A. Report of 
the Proceedings of the Archseological 
Surveyor to the Government of India 
for the Season of 1864-65, 4to,, pp. 88, 
with 3 plates (2 coloured). No title page, 

[1866] 

Muhammadan buildings at Ajmir* pp. S-9 ; 
at Kauod or Narod, pp, 26*27 ; at Gwalior, 
pp. 37-38, 44 and 51; at Mahoba or Mahotsava, 

p. 81. 

Reprinted in. Vol. H of the A rchcrologica £ 
Survey, [q. v.], pp. 241-459, with 27 plates. 

1871 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORTS: 
OLD SERIES. 

Cunningham, Maj.-Genl. Alexander, 
Four Reports made during the years 
1862-63-64-65. 8vo., 2 vols,, pp. vii, xliH, 
359 and xlix, with 51 plates; v, 459 and Uii, 
with 48 plates. 

Government Central Press, Simla, 187! 
ArtjAaaofcpicaf Survey of India, Vols. 1 and II, 
Delhi, Vol. I, pp, 131-231, and plates xxxv. 
xxxviii; mosque at Mathura* pp, 238-237; 
Muhammadan buildings at Kanauj* pp. 286-290, 
with map; at Sarhind* Vol, II* pp. 205-212; 
at Th&nesar* pp, 222-223; at Ajmlr, pp, 258-263, 
wiih 2 plates; at Rauod or Narod, pp. 306- 
307; at Gwalior* pp. 334-335* 351, 389-370, 

with 1 plate; at Mahoba or Mahotsava* p. 415, 

- Report for the year 1871-72. 

Svo,, pp, riii, 164 and v, with 47 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1873 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. III. 

On the classification of Muhammadan Archi¬ 
tecture in India, pp. 7-13; reference to work 
at Gaurand Pandwa, p. 164, 

Beglar and Carlleyle. Report for the 
year 1871-72, Delhi, by J, D, Beglar, Assis¬ 
tant. Agra, by A. C. L. Carlleyle, Assistant. 
Under the superintendence of Major-General 
A. Cunningham, C.S.I. 8vo., pp, xvii and 
265, with 18 plates* 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcntta, 1874 
Archaeological Survey of India , Vol. IV, 
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(J rr s jtf LNii u am, Maj. -G £5t. Ai'.wt a kttttr 
Report fi>r tbn year 1872-73. 8vu. p pp* tfifl 
and 21)5> with nl) pinker (I coloured). 

tjitipL_|t . Govt. Printing, CilIltuLIji, 1873 

[A rtJimafofi&l Surety ttj inti in, Vol. V t 
llafdp*. r^faflffiec WJ ^IcIgJllld p Z 1 -"I '.^ur, 
ptj "Hjsiif ai f. US ; Mulcia* ]i!m t pJmr 

XX X V1, rvtereucv to dialnwr km of J ■ ini " >J'.v.j i d 
in UfiS. p. 110; rlruuEivny ol gtaxml tilr'M 
n. 1 . a depth ol 11 1 - 1 If p. \^t i ternl* 

|j-p, 1^ Ol - M mjrf-iiJi'um of HniilaitS Ilaqj, p|i. 

1 .t I I Hi, a ad plate XXX LX mi. n lOraEnu } ; 
tomb of RuLn-udDtn* pp, J 3_- Lt S. nmi plnti m 
XX XVIII (pUn And MCtlkm} mid XXXIX tliSr 
BiGJiaica) Mflinb of Bhnmi-j-Tilwte, pp. 110 niid 

134U^f; K-iC KAafitf^, £a[flV al-tfibuiod to 

Nawftb j\lJ E Gortmor audvr JnLAn^lr k 

p. 163. 

Oakllkti-e, A 0 U Report of a Tour in 
Eastern Unjpiiifttm. in 1*71-72 and 1S72-7& 
Under the Saj^dntoHit'neo of Major-t3cmT.il 
A CuUDli^huiu, Sm, pp, iv ami 230, with 
24 plate?. 

$UpdLp Govt, Printing, Calcutta. I £7 & 

drotatofa^icaJ A'urwjr of J twins r VtiU VI, 

Kftfljkvniv Ukh& Mandar + cunYfrtr-d 
Intaj u fiLrtk^ui?. irllh (anuElftTAlilr riJleriUknjm H 
pp. fill Ji 1 mid pin Lem IV mirl V; mUjniiilied 
mlfirtr, p. r>l : 8rmEi]i{tr h vpfy curie U» itifruJr 
dated A. II. ENil (II rrfjj, p m ert und plnU VId. l! ho 
pp. tffl-fiil ; SJkiiiidju, qatf^nv, y. T d i Mwi^iina- ' 
Mm if lLj ii. fort, p. SH ); Rliiv rein liiirt ol 

*U»U moaquft, p, 12,1 ; TIiihMl, nlnb r^nmn j U> 
ibe trccuuii of & building, a, it I n ut Urtjfyj. 

RecjLah, j. D. Report of hl Tour in Bun. 
iMklmnrl and Midwa, 1871-72; tuul in the 
fVntml Province. 1873-74. Dodbr tht- 
Mkiprriat4">nr|(we of >loj,or-Occienkt A, Cun- 
nhmluim, CSXpC-LE, Svo,, pp, vii nod 252, 
wltli folding rrmp And 21 piate^ 

Siijhrir.Gnvl, JVintiiig, Calcutta. 1^73 

.SfeAflfuJo-nVrjt Surr-y ||/ inrfui, \%il Vll. 
UatlnhLiupb. rttlwml, HixidL, Ik.tftiisih* Kottvan 
and Cl.fioOi. nil otar Dp]M l, pp. IO: XuuAilah. 
**» pairtjfi, p, 12: Haiiotm, pp. ^5 2G; \1 aA« 

- fiwiwnl^uiiw. p ( il : Kalp.'iUur. umiuhvleiun, 
P 2^; Itb-ti^ inH:notin'’ Tnj.JF[tl- . i^.. pp. 32-3S 
. . L’l’Lte LV j ftLn>wii-i!-h, fmiuinj «■ L mupquc, p 

.V^ Kispch. |j . AjavgUffi, ilisirynla altered try 

JRihIiji* pp. 4*il-4B i flnrhiiVnaiA, very lull mlnftr* 
pp» «wi|Mklgtll£Hli pjk. tKk fll ; 

^AiUmn, njitLit. p. (]i;. LriiitypiW, u n91» mi! 

P't* u And musf^ut'p p. 35 and pLita VI; 3J[kOp 


(9 raik'4 ffiirsj.i lirtll Lcijiu'd y ■> L l 1 ^ L i n wi k h 
p. ©t, ihofl nfawwi to 

C&4rtbrd, mn:liifn nniii(p\ p ^; DjLhiviir. 
P ft \: T^rfitliv p w : IUet-lN'M* itwMfcin^! 
p. i I U„ and Wjdifl^njh* idgilu p. li h 9 

BtMJi_4R, J. D. Kepurl on n Tmir thmis^h 
the Uenjm! l^uVincea uf PataiA r Mnngfr 

and Rliu^ulpur ; Lhn ftjinf.il lVir^jniLs, 

Mfuibhum, ftmgbhum, and Btrbhum ; Biui- 
kuiUp Raiiiganjp Bardwau and Hvtgldi; in 
1 ^ 72 - 73 , Under (he fitipcrintemleiicc of 
Major-Ci ru ral A, C'unnUigbnia. O.S.I., p I K. 
8 vo P| pp, 3 rai And 213 , uith 22 pkten. 

Supdt f Govt- Friulinn, Cakmua, 1^78 

I f c&fitiitfrjij: *3 E ,S LLfT# ij of I »*Jvi r V I’ll, V I IJ 

i’ntiu* !l Kinkijua*. 2S 32 + ami 3-1; 'ULLir^ 

ro i,v «l^% i'lc., p[k 31 - 35| Jlirii. hio^um nu- 

n-Mrtmi to rfldr !Slklll + pp. -U l.lj Mir->ptrr KAHnm* 
ilnrg>\|i Atkd mooqtH, p. 45; HjlbA13|j6f KaMo, 
ilargAfaf pp 04-W| SilAo. i-ixr]y tuamqu^ p|L 83 gi; 
yilrilTSArlik, eftfly [ham — -ti’irnk, p. 107; PArvnM, 
lifu^iLJi. pp. I 11 1 -ill; hhuLlshpiirn, dftlgAb. p. I lH r 
Alva all url wlmrtiriii Ut OhcirAwAl^ dAJK&h, p. i&; 
Ublraj^orh, p, ISO L liogli and Jaunpilr, 

p. JOfl. 

Cuntniuju^ Maj.-Gexi.. Alk^a^akr. 
C.SJ., V l i’ SV-wirt of a Tear in the 
U:ntr;it Pro vino* in IHl;l-T4 nmi 1S74-75. 

8m, pp ix iind Ilia, with *trp plates. 

Supdl.,Govt„ Printing, tjvtoutta, 1879 

AttAtte-tii+jical Sun-m uf Irufio. VuL IX. 

I turluViijiijr, DUitMjupd nt.d Jimi’ JLujid, |i|i, 

llft-tlhiunl pkLc. X\-ll unit XVIIIj Anii.jrtjli, 

p. ISO. 

-III!port of ’JViQrs in Tiundel* 

khand mid Malwn in 1874.70 mid 1876.77. 

8vo., pp. rili iLiirl 13^. with 36 plnU‘“, 

SniHlt..Govt. Printing,rtilciitt-t, 18$Q 

AnJiOtokykJlt Son. H «/ tmha, VoL X. 

OATh-paltra. Krltu-ii-iualirtl. pp. l‘U. 38 ; JVi'mt- 
pftTh. fm. p. \fi>. BltllM. ■Ai*«.^ 1 rt p. 35 . 

■ - — Bcport of Tours in the 

CaiiHctic Promcca from TS.vlnuti U> Bihar, in 

I8,ij.ji.i ubJ Kvo„ pp. viii and 197, 

vritii 4-1 platvs. 

SiipdL, Gort, Printing, Cnlcut i u, 

Arrfintetu’jwl yFiftyJJ uf India, V'ot, XI. 
«4!Utin.i,laftb andJH ini' M»sjl(t of lli.itmuh. 
it nwutol,ilntri a,a. ««0 (UHH} 0 S 7 

( 1530 ). *u me- lulcr efifj »i..t ranaquo u f Atimngdb, 
i.H. WTJOfHMJ^ppi |.|| auiiplntM 11 IV; NVwal, 
2 maiwoUiiaM*, L i« o»twl a.a. 764 l U6S.3 J, 
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p.49; PAtan BihAr, mausoleum and TdgAh, p. 55; 
Dalmau, mosque of ShAh JahAn'a^ time, and 
tomb, probably of Muhammad ShAh Sbarqi, pp. 
59-60; Jaunpur, pp. 102*126 and plates XXXI- 
XXXVII; Sahsaram, mausoleums (5) of Shir 
Shah and his family, pp. 132-139 and plate 
XXXIX; Hilsa, mausoleum of Jaman Madarf, 
a.h.HoO (1543-4), p. 164; TelAra, mosque and 
dargah (with inscription a.h. 951), pp. 168-169. 

Carlleyle, A. C. L. Report of Tours in 
the Central Doab and Gorakhpur in 1874-75 
and 1875-76. Under the superintendence of 
Major-General A. Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E. 
Svo., pp. viii and 230, with 14 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1879 
Archaeological Survey oj India , Vol. XII. 

JalAli, some interesting early mosques and 
mausoleums, pp. 13-14 ; Sambhal, JAmi Masjid 
with inscription of BAbur, by abjad a.h. 933 
(1526-7), pp. 24-27 and plates III and IV. 

Beglab, J. D. Report of Tours in the 
South-Eastern Provinces in 1874-75 and 
1875-76. Under the superintendence of 
Major-General A. Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E. 
8vo., pp. [iv] and 165, with 20 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1882 
Archaeological Survey oj India , Vol. XIII. 
Makundpur (near to). dargAhs, p. 3 ; RAmgarh, 
gateway in Fort, p. 34; ChandarpOr, Muham¬ 
madan ruins, p. 145; Kosgain, tower and gateway 
in walls, p. 155. 

Cunningham, Major-General Alexan¬ 
der. Report of a Tour in the Punjab in 
1878-79. 8vo., pp. viii and 155, with 31 
plates. 

Supdt.,Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1882 

Archaeological Survey of India , Vol. XIV. 

VAn BaclirAn, baoli of Akbar, with 2 miners 
and small mosque, pp. 32-33; Bhera, Shir Shah's 
mosque and shrine of Ptr KayanAth, pp. 39-40; 
Sohdara, reference to mtnAr described by 
Abul Fazl (which fell in 1864), pp. 43-44; 
Ransi, shrine of Shah AbdAl, p. 48; Sultanpur, 
BAdshAhi Sarai and two bridges, pp. 66-57 
and plate XIX; Nakodar, two fine tile-faced 
tomhs, dated a.h. 1021 (1612) and a.h. 1069 
(1657), pp. 59-62 and plate XX; Nurmahah, 
BAdshAhi Sarai, a.h. 1028-30, pp. 62-65 and 
plate XXI ; Panjor, mosque, p. 71 ; Sadhora, 
Pathariya masjid, PatharwAla masjid (very neat 
and well proportioned), JAmi 4 Masjid (tile-faced), 
private dwelling (tile-faced) dated a.h. 1029 
(1619—20), KAzion-kA Masjid, with inscription 
dated a.h. 1051 (1644—5), brick mosque (tile- 
faced), with inscription dated a. h. 1080(1669) 


and tomb of Sayyid ShAh ‘Abdul Walihfib a.h. 
1137 (1724—5), pp. 73-75 and plate XXIII. 

Cunningham, Major-General Alexan¬ 
der. Report of a Tour in Bihar and Bengal 
in 1879-80, from Patna to Sunargaon. 8vo., 
pp. viii and 186, with 35 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1882 

Archaeological Survey of India , Vol. XV. 

PArbatt, dargah of Hindu materials, p. 9; Gaur 
a long account with plans supplementary to 
Ravenshaw's Gaur, [q.v.], which does not con¬ 
tain any, pp. iv-v, 39-76 and plates XIII- 
XXIII ; Maldah, JAmi 4 Masjid, dated a.h. 1004 
(1595-6), seven inscriptions referring to the build¬ 
ing of mosques, etc. dated from a.h. 859(1455) 
to 938 (1531), and remains of minAr, 60 feet 
high, pp. 77-79 ; Hazrut Pandua, (supplementary 
to Ravenshaw’s Gaur), with plans etc., pp. 79-94 
and plates XXIV-XXVI; Devthala, shrine of 
JalAl Shah and small mosque, pp. 94-95; Devikot, 
shrine of SultAn ShAh in Citadel, shrine of ShAh 
HukhAri, and shrine of MaulanA ‘AtA, with four 
inscriptions, dated a.h. 697 (1297) to a.h. 918 
(1512), pp. 95-100 and plate XXVXLI; Mustan- 
garh (Mahasthan), shrine of ShAh SultAn and of 
Mahi-sawar, pp. 105-108 and plate XXX ; Ghat- 
nagar, tomb, p. 122 ; [Chhota] Pandwa, mosque 
built a.h. 882(1477-8), tomb of ShAh Safr-ud-D1n # 
minAr 125 feet high and a second mosque, pp. 
123-127; Dhakka, tomb of Bfbi Peri (d. A. D. 
1684) and small mosque, Palace of LAI BAgh, 
commenced c. 1670, pp. 127-131 and plat© 
XXXIV; BikrAmpOr, mosque and tomb of BsbA 
Adam, pp. 132-135; Sunargaon,ten Muhammadan 
buildings and dating slab, pp. 135-145 and plate 
XXXV. 

Cunningham, Major-General Alexan¬ 
der and H. B. W. Garrick. Report of Tours 
in North and South Bihar, in 1880-81. 8vo., 

pp. xii and 143, and 31 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1883 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XVI. 

HAjlpOr, JAmi’ Masjid, pp. 5-6; SAgar-Dih, tomb 
of Gbulam Husain ShAh, p. 20; Sita-kund, tomb, 
p. 24; Subhegath, 2 domed tombs, p. 30 and plate 
IX; Kako, dargah of Bib! Kamalo, pp. 37-39 and 
plate X; Kauwa-dol, reference to small dargah, 
p. 48; Khairagarh, (?), pp. 131-132; Amarpur 
ruins of imposing mosque, p. 132. 

Cunningham, Maj.-Genl. Alexander. 
Report of a Tour in the Central Provinces 
and Lower Gangetic Doab in 1881-82. 8vo., 
pp. viii and 169, with 34 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1884 
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Arvkamkfimt tfurwy 0 / Indio, Yal, XYTI. 

Arvi, tr.ijjiboT TOlUUg Rn^WaL t p. S-Sj K.irrfi* 

trtinb r«I KaifiiU KUita. P jk BS Hi ; FTAlh^nan t Jtiy 
CHaiuli Mnsjcd (Hindu Itftnrjl* EmnvfTE.infh ji|i. 
HMi* und plate XXIX + tm& *.f 

Sl«i=kh MjdAf, fttafbad u> Jiir.’iiiiisj Sitfife of 
Juunjiur, wha dlad a. 11 . ill 1 lM im* 103407. 

Garrick, H, B. W. Report of a Tour 
11 trough Buhjir. Centr.il Indio, Peshawar, iinrl 
VuRiiFxat, 1881*32, LuiLhjrtht’Huporinteodenci? 
of -Major Central A. Cunninghim, C.S.I.. 
C.I.E. Svo., pp. vi and 140,. with 22 plttlta, 
tiujidt.. Oort, Printing, Calcutta, L 8 S 5 
.Strmjr 0 / Indio, VuL XIX, 

Two fieforaiiciH duty (I) to a fine toiMjUH- lit 
Cur Mat. P- 21; 1 2j to umaJi iliriots &J Hr 1 i liAd- 

SSir aL CrOniip pL Hfl. 

Ocnnlvgiiax, A. Report of 

a Tour in E&fftem Hujptitam in 18ft24& 

Gvcr. t |jp, i 105, with SB pUtii*. 

6 apdt f Oqvt, Ft in ting, rnkutto. 1SBG 
4irlrt*pkftnil ^UTffr/ j>/ Jm/ta, Vok XX. 
MnfHM>AEi + +i Axil kliAiubn 11 Mr^ac, pp. 42 44 
MEid \ If-lX; KAmhki +i CltLiiiTi*u^li fchriBiiW 

MoHtyip. jap, &3-G7 mu I plat# XL; BoyAtu. II j 
Miilmiumfk'Lftn bufMtng^ |ip. nn^o ft mj pLutFrt 
^n-XVBt and XX X Y11■ flikuOnp mitr s t.f 
Kuyflin), 3 rnam^uK^ PP 7P-&I juhI fil*i XVITT ■ 
Vfjaymoiliida^a^i. TulyH Hjujtv!* Mutimi and 
fWi, pp, S ; Tftlilwjmrb* Hn^^w lifted Jt. m, 
01 03 and piftisXXX: tthftnw*, 
p. VI- Kulu&l, fcrfpTPnc+ un (Ligi^nni 
V J ISs DbolpOr, tomb vt BtblZarhiu, a.ii. p M J w 
iM4 P cuul tFKnqtX# a il (H J (1637). (i X r 112-1J I and 
plAtaXXAvu : JVjAra, fim;* tumli of "AJii-u.l-li.'n 
AliLm Liw3i p «ttutLher iamb njid m 2 mtpupir^pp. k Ro- 
1]» 4Ml(l phklc 2XVU ; ^bato, nUktijiiEt (XYth 

Cnnturvj, pp, )I*4IH indpW XXVIII ; Al*ur* 
art cHtrly maaivp tomb and on# Ltpill n n. 

l 3 - If Is fiitt? 

*-n*m tum^ pp. no m jiadpim^ xxx 

ftafS XXXI, duo p* 16; Ilidor [G X t of 

Kctsia). tomb of JgJJIt KhAa u p. 1,14 1 Palnb, 
alirinaof Kbwfijiib MOM. a. «. 734 (I3^j p p 
LTIJ5 ; Solitsn, mo*^uc and tomb or HMrat JitNVt, 
NajiifUl-Jjt.iqAti.l 2 nliMtnmqof 1 *, pp, 133-IT? ; 
Uhumi. fl.ibsui.jtii.l .mi i.^ui'. j.p IST-USt; adili- 
tmiTal nirtM on i.tui iin m'ljliliDurliwd. pp. 

ist-l%ftoil pljtt^i XXXI \v v vi il 

---* RffHirta of u Tour in Rundc‘1- 

hliiunl and Re wit in lgg?|.S 4 nnd uf u 
Tonr in Rt^wii, Hundtlkbiind. 3Iahvn and 
Uwnlittr, in lHM-85. Svo.. pp. viii and iS3, 
frith 42 plates. 

Suptlt., Govt. Printing, Coloutla, 133d 


A rrhiuiM^poil £imt*y of tndia. Vot. XXi.~ 

Parti t »n.J LI. 

K'"ilnjijur Fi*rt. parti of utLSmIi up; Muliajn- 
nuid iri wjifkt hh ^. 1 pp. ±fi 31 f Mahoba, mu&qjnu 
w-irh irr^TTiption nf Tagbilm SbTth. p. «tl: BbitiU, 

Jn - .^H-, v 1,10; KUpL r 'muVi , i >1 iulir nl 

Otuifur ZinJiLriL of did ftllb UuhJdtir £Mb3iJ v 
ami ChatirU Uiimtiiu, 

or ^olgbf^-fmir drtfia^" pp, L3^J33 ; Kult&npflr. 
pp, 131-131; Dfinuili, -%+iriTiL 1 * of Ch'ifJ MJia, pp, 
10310^. Liikbi |iur H m'JHjtiJC' buik of lilndit 
macctialBL, pp, nd-lTff- 

CiRM.fi vll‘, A. C. L. Report of Tours in 
Curakhpur, Sinw, <uid CbarJpur in IS 77 
73-711 tuul 30. 8vo., pp. vi and 122. with 
14 platen 

Suptll., Ooirt. Printing, Cmlcutto, IB 80 
irchattfewir.ai ^wrrtfy ojf Jn jay, VoL XXII, 

f.lntrrtn (^mn fHatrictJ, mok^uo of Iliiulu 
mAtbrEdlai, with tmUipik pi^ApjMgiJiil^rrtf IIUmIb 
SiiahK n, UOb 1^30). p- 71: Hldjlo/, fact 

rtdil^d tu by .'1 uhiijijiLinsliiivii with niEim of a 

pp. llfrllD. 

fiAfttnrx, II 14 W, Re|wrt of a Toor in 
the Fniijftb and RTijputAim in l&SJMM- 
Under the auperintendeneo of GoncraJ A* 
OinninghMn, E.E., C. 8 .I., CJ.E. 8 m t 
pp, vintid 143, with, 2S {dates. 

^npdfc.p Oort PrintinE T Caleuttu, ISSi 

,4rrAaAdfd^iVrtl Sun-, y r i/ Imfio, VoJ. XXJLI. 

Miib.iinm.ilJim Irtpililirigu nt f’uiftAbud, Hrtru-ii, 
AJmlr- X^pifr, 

SsHTE. Vincest Aktuub. cit-nem! Index 
to the Report a of Thu Arohjcologicid 
Slurry of India, Vrik I to XXIII, 
PublLdii-d uude-r the SUporintendanoe -if 
MujorGennrrtl Sir A. Cunning ham, C. 8 X, 
K.C.l.E,, with a Gloi-iry a«d fkneml 
Taiiie al Contents, Roy, 8 vo.. pp. xk 
Ulld 2 Hi. 

iSupdt., Govt, Printing, Ctik-utta, 1887 

RcruKss, -f, Xfumorvrdtini on the Anti, 
quitios at Tkbhnl, Ahnic-dubml, TJinn, Juna- 
c,Kth. Oimar. and JJhmik. 4to., pp. 35 uni) 

xvii, with 10 plates ( r f?MSindies of iiurrip. 
tinna). 

Gowomoiit Central fiomlnLj^ 1^75 

ArvhQMl&jkM Stitvty Wuum / ■; :htj. [Old 

SerEct). No. i!, 

Ahmwtabid, pp. 3-i; Cpsrkot— mosuiw. 

PP- 13-14. 
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BniGEijS, J. il^momti/ium rut the Remains 
at CumJi, Gop, and in Ka^hh, etcr- 4 Uk„ 
pp. 27- 

Government Central Presfl h Bombay, 1875 
afl r , ri r i \2t_oiftji iVljjI Purvey e/ IKiuJert* India* [Old 
S*rh*LNa. 3. 

JSbjidreavar^riinui inf of a. Iat^i masquer* ami 
■wtb«r* pp, la-PJi Bliu}— howtIuiMl 1 
J-gyr chu t Useti ti ■.' mnl ftlftfctrnHifl of lltt pifni. pi Stl ; 
Red*—- pp. Si-J2i. 

- Provisional Louts of ArehilveUirnJ 

and other Archaeological Re mits sis in 
Western India, including the Bombay 
Presidency; Sindh, Barar, Central Rmdnece 
iuid HaidurabiuJ. 4to T| pp (SO 
Government Central Press, I Vi mb ay* 1875 
A fd\ iWA'i&f i Cflf tiurvtu o/ Hrjft'm / fujfi-ri i [Old 
Serbfl], No. 4. 

Sl^clme, W. F , and J- Bto&ess. Notes 
nn the AnLiquitiuti of tliu- Tiduka* of Punier, 
Saiigamnr.iv Ankole and Xopargaum, by W- 
E. Sinclair : with rpvincd Hats erf remains 
in the Ahrnaduuuar, Na^ik + Puna, Thium 
and KuHdgi Zilhsa r by J. Burger*. 4td* p 
FP- 27, 

Government Central Proes, Bombay, 1877 

Atthmohfjcai i^yriri/ $J tlfftlfm [Old 

Nu it. 

Lilt*, pp. 17*27. 

RkfobIb regarding Lite Arehamkjgka! 
Efemaing in the Kurrodiee, Hyderabad and 
Shikfirpur Culieeturute^ in Sindli, with 
plana of tomb* 4 uj., pp. 38, with 4 folding 
platan (2 L-ulouradj. 

Government Central Pram, Bombay, 1970 

tfurwy n/ W-*U m J Mif,Vj. (DM 

SerPLuJ, No. 8. 

EuKm:^ ( JAAifcH. List* irf the Antiqua¬ 
rian Rcuiuulh in thr ftmnliay Presidency, 
wilh an Appundiv of Inscription* frum 
Gujarat. Compiled from information supplied 
by the Revenue, Bdll&atiuiut], mid other 
Government GQictm 4to., pp. is and 340, 
with 2 plate*. 

Government Central Pfcvas, Bombay, 1BS5 

A*rAa«j%*faJ Sum# of W<Jdrrn /rv/u T No. IL + 

A revised edition wru is^uij m ISEJ7. 


Cor:-r.>>. IL:nry. Notes on the Build¬ 
ings and other Antiquarian Remain* al 
Bijapur. With translations of tiiu imwrip- 
tions by E, Behat^ck, 4to. f pp. Li and IOO B 
with 2 folding nmpa. 

Gownm^t Central Pitws,, Bomliay, 1800 

SArrlnrns Jrvm th* Jtoc mts vj the Borneo \j 
Gotrrnwent, Nfc CCXI.V.— New Serf**, and 
Atehw&vvcai Surer;/ of >L, rni India [Old 
i^ef fcoa], 2\. J il 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY ; 

NEW IMPERIAL SERIES, 

The above eerier now unites rho New Seritid 
of Reports of tin Arduenluginal Snrvoys qf 
Northern* Southern and Wositern India in 
one Inipedal coUcctiim. A* tho 
waa not arrived at until after the pabllca- 
ttqn of Vole. I—V of the Western Survey* 
Volfj r I—V of Hie Southern Survey, and 
Voia. I —II of thq Kortbem Survey, iht 
Imperial Scries mimberuig do va not appear 
on the title* pages of ths^e works. 

Burnt 1^8, James. Report nn the Anti, 
quilits* trf K4}bldw^P and Kar hh, being the 
a t riu.lt of thf^ second wtiiaoii's operat ions of 
the *\reinwolugical Surroy of Western India, 
187L75. FuIio t pp. * and 242, with 74 
platw, Il ilgur^ {coinsjp and a map. 

India Museum, London, ISlfl ; ako 
.Allfln t Trlibner, Xing and Stanford- 

Ar*hn*vievie*i */ 14 ^/iOi indw t [VtiL 

IT, and JVcts tmptriui VoL H]- 

--- Report on thn Antiquities of 

the Bidar and Aurangabad ]>birlct«, ip 
thp tern tori I'g Of His Highness tho Nh&w 
Of Huidarahsidp being Urn mailt of Lhe 
third mason s Opertitionu of the Arcbeo- 
IcgiEiit] Survey oi Western India, 1875-76. 
Imp! 4to., pp. viii and 138, with fMJ platea. 

Allen : Trubum-; Stanford ; London, 1878 

Sundry 0 / inJta^ VoL 

ILL iiuid ^Tiw iinpernd 6’«f im, %* 0 l mj. 
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li^TELL, RolkQT. List? nf ilnllquariuu 

Beiojuite in thd Presidency of Mndrw*. 
CwupilwJ under t he Orders of fiOTwOment 
4 t0-i 2 ,rnlH,, pp. sii 325 uild Ian r 
■>y7 Government Preif, Madr#H. 18SS-8I 

.■mhtu'iloyi^il Surr-rtf •■■' SfvtU™ hulm. VI 

tl [siuJ AT*ipI ntpiriflJ i’triw, Note. A (I mill A IU]- 

f ji* aitlox to Mutinniniflihui refi-r. nru.M*' 1L 

pp. 11*114. 

Fvubkk, a. The JBmrql Airhilecluro of 
JttUUpur; with note« ni, Zidnrflh:ul, Suiu-t- 
ilahet and other plnctu ia the North-Wettem 
PrOdDDeuuUl Otidfa. By A, i 1 iihnr, \tith 
dmniopt and orohltonturol deacriptimw, try 
FA W. Smith, lilted by Jo* Burgess, 
LL.D. t oxr» it»pi. «<>- PP- ™ 111)11 7Gl 

with 74 ptjitfti. 

Supdt., Govt Printing, Calcutta, IS31' 
WWoityitvr! Sun** ej Smr*> : 

_V ,, r fc U't.ftrn PrGviiux* tfftd OiiiM, VoL I LArjJl 

A>«* Imptriai Stn^i Vol. XfJ, 

III MADCCtlDII with ihf nbovi i 

hnmrot. B. I*. Tht Metros of tin- JntlhpBr 
I V r Ainu Inertnptkwi*. Joum. fitiyui AniWr 
S/XiMft pp. 740- Ml. ltW9- 

V pirlenm' eritii'ism, 

. ___ Tile ifanmni'ntnl ,\i)ti(|iiit'ic* 

and I n&criptiotB, id t he N urth- W i-fitern Pro- 
viuces And Oudh. di-snribed mid MTAnfted. 

InipL, 4to., pp. iv. (vnd 425. 

Supdt.. Gwt- Press, S,*Wi. «4 Oudh 

Allulmhftd. mi 

.1 rrhcwibvntj J Swn'f^ 0 / / wtiri [ $ t w Xtrw* 1 : 
KwtJk-ir«Jc-rt» fVclnCC* cmd Uudht V«,L 11 + [nttd 
X* it / mjprrwJ £kri**s Vol. XJI ]- 

Ccji?stBa P He Nit v a BnvIM List 1 ? of Anti* 
quart sm Remain* in tlu Ikmil^y Pr widow: y. 

ImpV 4t»., pp. vii and 30$. with mop of 
Shiwdabad, ft torse f aiding one of Btjnpar 
and wverul of ilMiiirtH. 1807 

.trtJkiml'HOWtl ■Surt'ty 0 / fFulin, h’*te Imperial 
titritoi. Vol. XVI. 

£ 41 Ickaadp^DW irvm Gt*l*TU/ K 
uf ibfrU alitl tntcjjJiU 1 3 b > I - Uiihai * r K A pptndii. 
pp k 239-311: mil ftwaii Cambay, tfojullf DhUfcu 
Alld Browdl* pp. 

Sma, EDlftfND W. The Moghul Artrhb 
texture d Path pur -Sikti : described and 
LllilHlratwL Ruy+ -Hii.p 4 parltr, pp. xix mid 


3S r with piston (10 ^olo^ivd); pp. [ij, ^ 
and S4, with 104 pin(^3 (S ^plimrml}; pp. x 
and 01, with lid plates (12 eotamfted): pp. 
[ij r iri aniJ 47, with 80 plat™ j | i crnlourtfl), 
,Supdt. r Gw t r Pri'X ADahftHiid, \&'M -IMS 

AfT^iaoh^icai Sdfwy N*U' tmpniat 

*5fnW, Vid. XVllS- ft«(J X -H J-’flUlPIff.' £1X«J 
rf'i'lh, Vnl. III. 

FIbxtiy. Lints cif AntiquarisiU 
IKv ti ui, iii3 in tht'- O L n nnl PVwi I is: in um S & xit. 
IiispL l s p- and with2u map* of 
tlititrUtS- 

Hupdt-i Govt, Friiiiiiig, CiJcuttbi P 1307 
Arrfitpruifjfiml Silfxty tf IndiQt *V«c (Iw^norf 1 

Voi. X IX. 

Mubfl-iniLifrtba yuiMitip ot Omh/mpiif ftnd 
Falekkfa^ 

MC3. On the* MoJuufimAdui 
AndiSU^tsirt? of iih^rnrb, Ombivj, Dholka, 
CliiimpaniT, and MnhmndnHad in Gujarat, 
Imp!., 4LO r# pp r |1] P H and IT with 77 plfltfe 
Grigj^^ : Qiuiriteh : Lussac i I^gndon, I8f#0. 
TluiuktTf Bombay : Hjfickct r .Spink A Co , 
Calcutta- 

ArrhatulrvTiftjl $iirvi\j rtf Tntlin, Ntw lm . , fui{ 
Strit jp. Vol- XX1TI unrl TtV^rfi ttwiio, Vol VI. 

--— Tin." Mu bulimia dun ArehltotitnirtF 

Cif Ahtnailuljud. Part 1. — A.D. 1412 lu M2*t 
VVitk 112 Plujtograpbic and litbajrapliic 
Ptftta&, PartTL—With Muslim and Itinrln 
Rt'iiiiu^ m tluh \ iciidty Hluatiat^d by S.j 
F tlOtOgraphlo and lithographic Plate* 
laapl 4t»., 2 vdi- t pp. t and 87 . xi ^nd 10W, 

Gng^fl : Qnarstrb : Kt-gnn Paul, London ; 
Thaokeir Rpiuk k Co., Bombay; Thurkfir, 
Cftlcutin, 1900.1MB, 

ArettfarturTtF AfrrTy nj |,AVir /fMtjmrtJ 1 

SlrifJ] Vq-Ji, XXIV aad XXXJTI. or 
5MP^Tff vf JlV^m fidia, Vo la Vtt npd VHL 

Smrn. EoMCisn W, Moghul Colour 
Boeumllon of Agra ; doaaribod and iUu^ 
tratodL Purl I Roy. 4tu., pp, [3J P ii, v and 
2S, with 103 pilnttffl (53 coloured,}. 

SujkU.p Govt, Pn-s.i, AUaltidiad, L1KJI 

Jrc^MQf^ricat a/ [XV m Imprrtcil 

VgJ. 
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Couaieca, Rcxtiv. W«L of AntiituiiriaTi 
Remain* in Hu ffighnnw tin* If wain's Terri 
turies. Jntpl. 4tc>,. pp, vii aud 01 , with l map. 
Sapdt., Government Fating, Calcutta. 

1 D 0 G 

Anhatltefiri «/ /«*«,(*&» Im* 

.s'™, Vol. XXXI). 

UmiftKas, Jah-i St Heskv Onnsffis:*. The 
Architectural Antii|[iili*j ol Northern 
UnjarAt, morn especially of the District* 
included in the Unroda State. Impl., Itn., , 
r] > s und UB, with map. ill plates and 10 

lilnstrutiima in the test. 

t£uaritek, London , I TWJ3 
Antuuahoicftt Xumy »f [.Vew t^.ruil 

Serial V«1. XX XII. iiui IPMttm lw*W. Vl1 lx 
irshfuwniKkio Qullilme < <« ratfoj wnl 
jupLkr, 

ARC K-EO LOGICAL SURVEY 
01;’ INDIA: PROGRESS REPORTS: 

WESTERN CIRCLE. 

[Miouksjhh RfifORT of tb* Arohamkgicat 
Survey of Western India for the month# 
Occam bar 1SSD to April 1800. Signed : 
Henry CJnmams. 4to. pp- 1 C. with l folding 
rtmi) Government Ctntrd Press* Bombay, 

IW] 

AhfflHltUlil. Filin. BCwfrur MaruLil 

_Lirthe month* May 1880 tu April 

l-AU. Signed: Henry OnWns. -Uu - PP 7 

with i mop. i<im 

Fedpcn an' 1 A khmiMli— fffft 

___. f nr the month* May 1891 to April 

! stii. Signed : Henry Conseus. I to . pp. 22. 

with l CuMing map, eJ., [IS& 2 | 

Efiuulol. TanUi. Kalyte. CliAmpaalr, 

and Diibhi «i 

____for tho iiiuutbs May 1692 to 

April U*W. Signed : Henry Oousww. 4to„ 
pp. 10 , with 1 folding map. 
rifiy^ ntnim t Central Press, Bombay, (1S4IBJ 
Bli*ni4ul> 

_ __— for t bn TiiiHitlii May 1603 

to April 1304. Signet!: Henry Cousciw- 

4 to., pp. 1 ?, with 1 map. *J-> [1804] 

[iurluin|jitr, S"iiminjfbri i ; Gn.-ikJtoUa, Utj&jrilr 
Ctri’i nu|Anir, fatal awl Mum, 


Proohess Rkpobt of the Arch eenlogi cal 
Survey of Western India, lor the months May 
1 BOA to August IS95. Signed : Henry t‘oii*riu. 
4to. pp. 15. with 1 folding map. t-L, [l^Hri] 
AiracgAMd, JnlutH I'*rtur. y.nvmuii.u ; i,r*. ^ 
N irnull, Ely an il al . Wahuigal, HydurWhJ. tiol- 
iioiul*, lliiictnir njiJ [jiillinrR*- 

_for tho months September ISOj 

tu April l SHI). Si tiiied: TT*-nry Councils, 
■tto,, pp. 14. with l folding tnnp. 

Hyrl<-mt«'xl iSinrt). Hil&. EhwlAliM. StllWMl, 
TEii tit, CblmpAoir uml J^jPLpur* 

__ _ for ihf? yi'&r ending SQtli Juna 

iwo. Signed : Henry Ceusens. 4t<>.. pp, 21, 
with 1 folding map. ri., [ISU7 ] 

Tttt.iu, SAiiwh SuJJtur, BivkhilnA, MulUn, 
Vlgaot, Jtnliri, Alor. HnihnlimAiuui-llAa*i\rft (wit!) 
tnnp), SAtlra. Chiffll^iiir, AhmrJabad, Blgipur 
urul KUuiLubM.. 

_for the year ending 30th June 

180S, Signed : Henry Oeuseiu. 4tO., pp 
12, with I map. *-L IIS8SJ 

Jjaa^-ln, Vlim.diWO, CliihtipAiur. Oijftpur und 
Hukwi 

___ tin yi?Ar fimlirig 3*)th -him* 

1S1*9. Signed; Henry Coumtu,. 4to., pp 

22 : uULi 1 map. 4. P? 

Jojulnn. Siiuiui-Jm rmtnn, VmVvct, ILmjrul 
Ahmr,:Uib4fJ, CJnHUiutoM 1 , Aiinj'AUin^nr mill tiav. 

_ for the yvar rnding 3l)tli June 

Hum. SigiW : Henry (^ijusens. 4t«., pp. 

8 f with 2 plaU-s s,L. (1000] 

AiiriHiMhAd. Itipijiur, Mow. TAt»a uuil AjlDir. 

_for the J^ir eliding 30th ditm- 

1001. Sigttwl: Henry Con sens. 4tn. t pp. 
10, with l iimp folding plate ant! I map, 

i.l., 11001} 

AhmidJUtfdf tlijipili, ^ipiiidugw. AiimT. 
TnUft,M»am ueil Mora. 

__f or the year uoding 30th June 

1002. Signed; Henry Collflcns. 4tn.* pp. 

[ij 20 *1- rlW2j 

Diirve, RnhinfchrJ.FuujIAlK'Idii. Anjnni Elmr-I, 
T),uutiiaoft BijA, AlunBlAlifid, Uhiunpmir. 

Thklner. LOjftpir nod llydi.wbjd 

I 
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PlUHJHFi^H RtFCWT of th* Archeological 
Survey of W&flttvrn Jndui for ih~ yew ending 
Wth. June, ItMKJ. Signed : Henry Cmuwus, 

4t&. r [ip. &* #i* \mn 

AliruMl&Udp BSjap&r, {%in&h 

C-lumijitnif. AhJMdiUHTAT* HuUiwsr, Kluod. DftljM, 
Rahiuklwl. DivU fcimJ ttundu. 

—--for tin yeitr ending3CHli Jtmu 

HXi-S Signed' Ueruy €ooaem&. -iiu,. pp. ttfl 

j.L, (ltJ04] 

Olji-ptir. Dholki, Wliwt* CUmo- 

pfctikr* Kuhrin. Ahm^EmuEftr, ThiUiur, U^l^mu, 
B#daim, tiyiicrftbfcd h K>Ji*r ftivd MbOilu. 

-- lor iJir yea r ending June JtMXj. 

Si gibed: Henry CuTUieiis. jWith Report of the 
-Wai slant ArchEEolngicnl Surveyor. Signed ; 
D- R. Blmndurkar. J 4tO- pp, [l] and GO. 
GovemmctiL Centra Paws, Iteuubay, 11 005] 

AhiiudALttul. flbrkllfj, Uhi-lka. Wfttwl* 
ClwiupArjir, mm w IS ij fljsiTir, tUlbhai, Tutt*. 

HyulmibinJ, M Ljro, Kli udftbfcL SiikEtur, UufM»» 
pur. Dhiruid Mail. in. Tklmlpur, tiau. N«n»li 
Fort, UAWiJj:itik] kki2> J Afdjtuni. 

PnooREsd Report of the Archaeological 
fJnrvuy of Indfo, Wcatam Circle, for tfir 
merit h* July I 9DS to March l OW, induim*. 
Signed : Henry CaiWtm* [With Report of 
the Assistant SupcrinfftCflent Si^ncri: D. ft, 

Phandwknr*] 4Rx p pp [1] und 07, with 

plates, 

Government (fentraj Pfress, Itanb&y, [IfHHJ] 

Chiinptotr, AboF>d4hdd f &u- 

khr j. Bafori. *BWk*e TlilW. mjftptir. li^um, 
mbhri* RydrtOfaAri (Sind), M*m>, Tint*, KkudA 
bad, IJAtol. Hurkiatlpur, K»hiii](lwj k UthAf und 
MekOilil. Owirimr. ILiU. gjiiUMAd, Ajwur mid 
Na^OF. 

-for th» yew ending 31si Mnrrh 

i lH>7. Signed: Henry Cooson*. [ With 
Ur port of tlu: AiuUtant Superiuttndlittt, 
Wiyiiud : D. It. HLmuiurku J 4m., pp. ii 
and 47. 

Govf(miufint Central Pre-% Bombay, (IQ07J 
Knljun. CtWtmpAoir. Hilo*, A limed,Ibid, 
ttutwa, llhnlfci. Sortchftjt Bijupir, TnltA, Khmlft. 
Ljul, iiiiui, Dftljho), Ahmuilnujjnf, Ilmai'ti. 
DllJlr iunt S i nAi , Nu^ar rind K.LfiLLitvBiij. 

far tbfl yt ir ending 3 tut March 
iitOS. Signed; Henry CouaetLs. [With 


Report of t lie A'rrjHUml Siij^rintendetit. 
Signed : D. R I) h nudnik fir J 4t^ . pp. ii juid 
d3, with I pint** itod J illustration. 

(jtm min nut O-ntfftl Pres®, Bombay, [ID08J 

lifuarh, 1’luimjiiirnr, ik>|«il, AlirrirdaWkt, 
ftaiLlii.j, Ahmedna^ar, B!]ijn’ir, 
IKdriAlifc] (SinJ,.. KbudlhAd, Hik.L ThAlaar 

twiriL lirtF. fVtkflr tfjid IjmfaL 

PawatKWj Retort of the ArobBoIcgictd 
Stiri’ty ot Indin, Ucoktn Cirele, for tlve ^‘u, 
witling aist March 1000. Signed; Henry 
Coneenft [With Report- of the A^btatiL 
Superintendent, Signed : D. H Rlittndarkar j 
4in. p pp. ii and 02, with 1 niftfi. 

Governnvont (iemnd Prenn, Bomlmy, (Itwilj 

CI.lli ii, h\,i ir. H.ik.1, AHtMdAbM. 
khnj, Ur «n ti, Tluiliwr. BiJAgOr, Dtihlttkl. Uyitn4> 
liAd fSind), Tatti, Ulitr and HuxJu. findimla. 
61ta,t-Mtin“Ura. Ajmer, and ,tuJor- 

- for the ww ending 31sl March 

1910, %wd: Henry CbuKrifl [With 
Report, of the Assistant Sup^rirLtoudeub 
Btgfttiii 1>- R. Bhiindurkar, j 4to kJ pp. R 
uiid OT. 

Qti vfmmem Central Pnisa, Romhuvi [1&10] 
rsijflfirtr. Ckfaaptiifr, Rftuw’Si. Ahm^AL^I, 
IW?hd* Hyilpr^hAO (Siml), Hqro. Tail*. Kutwv 

HhAr hhtl Mihtitlii, AjmtTa Aurart ghhM t UculiE- 
AbiUk Uulbu-ga uni »b<M, 

- {( * the year ending 3J^t Mr*r h 

]0il. Signed; A, H. I/ingljurst. [With 
Rcfwrt of the Assistant iStiperiJiteridefit, 
Signed: D. R, lihaudarknr.| 4Lo., pp, [jj 
and 50. 

Ooifjrpii^iii Ontml Bombay, [19N ] 

Uljipur. Ahjih.-tOklyfl^. Hurkhpj,, Hroarh, CVim 
primr, Almi*rfitkrt#fcr p T^iAliirf, 1 m i A. 

KhudJU hil. Kiihiit, HyikfAJiod (Rjudj, tknd PitL 

- for ihc y™ ending S|»t Man.li 

1912. Si^nn! : 1>. R, BliJUiilajlcar 4l^ rp 
pp. ii juid t*4 

Gwermiient Centra) Press, Born bay, | [0I2J 

AbnuHiatA.L [fftj-Llwj, ChbmpVJr. HJjftpAr, 
UkV and 11^1,1,1. Kuhn. Kutyln, 
iuir, Altawftaigar, PaL TaUfi, KhudAhil. 
UytiwibiLl fSiad) and Itiuvsipui. 
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Pk>gb£$S BntRn nf the Arctueologieai 
Survey of India, Western Circk-, for the yw 
i»tiding 3Ut Msieb 1013. Siguud: l> K 
BhiiiulurUr. 4tu., pp, liand *10. 

tJorertwi^nl Cent ml Press. Bombay, 

T1D13] 

Crh.'i[iipruur, AJamndn^ir. Ujiipfir. I Hun . 
an.l Miiflilu, HhtvtdMM. tJi-UM'l. FtwHppid 
UnhVim, Toni. DflAu, Hydcrtl"irl (SJntlJr Uhurai- 
jnir. AurmgdWA, GuJbwjo. PUtoMHM' K utfll 
aD(i UhotlMa/. 

_tor tha Years ruling 31ttt 

March mi. Signed : D- It. Tihandaikar 
[With Rupert of iWwtwftt Suprintetuluit. 
Miguedf.T. A. Fege.J 4t«„ p(>. [i| wd 8B. 

Vtimviltt [’rieion Press, Poona, [10U| 

Broa-ih. Ahm eMtuVd, CMropfatr. 

AhuH' [no^nr, Frfltapgml. tSijApOr, Dahhol 
Tu'ili. Pjihri, HjiliitUsM (Snil), BIwImai 
U llAraral Moiirlu. Bbnrnlpur, HMl)iukii (lulbnijn. 
ff«dar. AtLrsOtftbed. Than*. [JliaJc^ir. 

dloLmri, BhilHOT, tTllaypUf* 


AltCll.KOLOilK ,vl. StmTEY OF INDIA : 

AN SUM. BEFORT3, 

Asscal RRi'oaT, 1H02.M. tmpl. 4to* 
pp. [i], tv and 3fi3, with 51 [W** owl 17 
llliis tratiom- 

Supdirr (3nn. Printing. Calcutta, IP 

Martha i.l* J H. Introduction: uhjoet and ioopo 
d l Annual RopOft i pa*t U ini * iry uf t hr Ufljnrt 
nnt; Fiuj^ticni a* Hi" A^Mtflglat Surveys 

pp. \ *l% 

,___ Conmrrattoft. pp. 14- »• [Ahmed- 

bU— Skti Sayyi^l; Eljtphr *it.l 

CunilNiz and IbrAhim RuiltA; DhAr'luid MAndfl 

(ft pp.]; Gaur «ifl Pamluoh ; Kohr Apm— 

■vnopt* of lull r^Hirt. lot which ™ M»i 
l^,ck.,nw ; Allahabad,-T«mb of KlummOi 

jBimpAr—tfietosnpW tlwi Slaiql Ktugw 1 To rub* ; 
J*pltn—MtPfqsio of flflK Zlnfttud-ma^jid, 

raouvai fj (From Ih* South Kffmington 
aAd »B+.orn^ioil of ihf* mosaic puifr holiinging 
tc the thmiic ol 0|ft)j JFdbiLti, r-iwtOTatlon of 
pvtrw Jam nf JnhiaMI Bfgttn'V ! nm bmoiMl; 
Ajinlr Ail U’d£n-H'jb° , lu(R& MosqU* arid m*r- 

JjJjj cm 1740 |L nicnt of I ik-^-l 

Oh hk^! IlESfttV, $[di Savin-l’R 
Ahim^ltiUhL. pp. 31’3tf fc with 1 plfttoi 

____ T Hiy Moequ« at Lhr GpL GiiirtblVf- 

BSjripilr, pp. 94^0. with 2 platflR. 

Bloch. T, CuiiM-rv^thm hi pp. 37«5L\ 

with fipFatpiand 1 illuiiimr-inn.[SwSeed- Uf-— 
Gsmr tii*d S^ftnduaJi: Mid Swt. Reu'MUut ol 


thd 31ui0i*J Fcrod. ThpSo fvrv f lio Dfin^Ah &f 
UHayiijyiir liMn bum Cludnijur i oJid tVi* 
JuLii rt ilaf.jki, PtiAC.r. «Ja 4 L he Masque o£ Hnheh 
KJiaxi, Hi IkihtaA^hl- 

Ma hjjiALL, J- H- ChWiFi«t ion of UanumLiiti * 
i\%n i. pp m wn b ft and 5 i ] In k.t ntt ioni^ 

[In vh* A.EJT4 FfJrt:—JaiilLngirj Mahidt, 

DlwAn4^Amin, .Angurf-vn I Ma^hl BhAWitn. 
Moti MaiijitjL "i Ilu Tiij ujuI bi4ikUtij:^ 

Tomb of I'tlAddii^diquIi))^ Slauin>3*MAni of 
Akbar a 1 S-ikABLlaTah. ] 

VooiiL, J ( Pn. Ibfl Qil'Ad-koHEUi Mii^jisl 
Dfllhh PP- 77-70, with I plnif- 

Tfc rtii, A.L,®!, Rottttjfaiioa Work in Ajmffp 
pp. W4M. with Li pldtait iViiil i iHu^traLioii. 

Tim MiKrtqthi ^ (&li Ttm Mifhly Pavilicnj'^n^Ei™! bjf 
2tAh Jutiiiu In 1037 

IhaiMUtL, J. Hr K*|JonitIon and Kewwvtv 
pp, 104-MW [Im-dudon hotoa On tho Uinsdtm 
tiirobfl, on tho Huh fivirr, BaliichlfftAn, and nu 
KOr n-•MwuiihhA on tSto liUhlWT P'^rt.) 

— — Hud J . Ph. Vouil £x«vi(idni 
at CbHritadA in Uwi frorUi*T Prcvine*-, pp. 

I U ■ i >■ l., wil h j« ih iy plartf-i and illusiral - ri [ 8iw 
Muh^inm^lan Ih-ralilU on ib* 01 ^. 

pp. 154 lhi mud %', dj 

Yti SJK.L, J, PH* Tatab* ni Hinidjiis Jn Ldtiv Bf la. 
pp. 2d 3 ■« 17, ^itta 7 ilSMultiiltion* on 1 piato, i&d 
1 Ji^rorf. 

Hlriohcal Kotoi on tbo Lnhort 
For? lUkditi Bull ding e, pp. ^13-^24. 1 pUta 

{fdanb 

Mae^ilhUi, 4, Hr Epigraphy„ pp. J-V231. 
[5m pp. £30-2311 Bungll -tiliflfty InetriptEam of 
m^KiRu-f mt iiaiir F Bagljii* Hu ■■iintdiii Bdid KdiuaJ 

AKTTfXJLL KeptjMFi IB03-04- Irnpl. 4to. r pp* 
x and 31 4 f with 72 ptatt^ and 43 UlufttTii 1 
iiom. 

Bupdt., Gtovt Printing, Calcutta, IOOIS 
ftl a linn all, J. H, UorifvenF»lion^ pp. 1-12. 
{Thi 1 Am-ffTfit Vnauidflatln Act: Principle* *sl 
Conwrvaiion! in ihn Punjab—toview of wurk 
tkinf. Jot which wti i^hniVU, ih/^ # PttndlUih— 
Adiua Mifijid j Kftratal —t Ihi BAmilwin f Gmilf— 
DdkiMI Darw&i* and LheIoh Maljid : Bij&pur; 
AhiWdAUd^ Dltiir an.l |£4q4&—mvey of work 
ihsjhf. for which m BiTFiifi^ in/ra; IkihtJlRgnjh 
_ F.jrl; Dfdtd—Mostpio n'f AllfcnS^li Ihihmii li — 
Slinr.f ^ii-ryid ^alar M^ihl ; Lack now— 

Mmt* Mmjidf Watwa—Bawaa t *ha Jfinif 1 

Miujtdii HE IhirhiUipur aad Elawah h rnu I a 
|£l i ' J f i 11 ■ nl RuhifiklUKl-J 

KiCBCUJ, \\\ 11- Coni=wjrvj,n ii iu fif Ahj}„«!i .ioa ta^ 
MuuumfotHih I ho tTnitod Pruvm^y and Pufljnli, 
pji 1340* with 13 plATca (t cobu^d) and 3 
tlluitT&Uvp fTha TAJ Mailed«thi A^t* p 
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Sikandarah; Fathpur Sikri; Delhi—part ial 
laying bare of the Hayat Bakhgh garden in the 
Fort, and restoration of buildings surrounding 
it; small repairs to Moti Masjid; Tomb of 
‘is& KhAn; Tomb of Tagah Kh&n ; Mausoleum 
of Humayun ; Khairu-l-manazil; Quth Mosque ; 
Lahore—Moti Masjid, Mosque of Wazir KhAn; 
Shahdara— b&radari in the Huziiri Bagh 
Mausoleums of JahAngir, of NAr Jahan, and of 
Asaf KhAn; Lucknow—Jami‘ Masjid, Sikander 
BAfifa ; BahrAich—Shrine of Sayyid SAlAr.] 

Barges, Capt- E. Conservation of ancient 
buildings at MAndA and DhAr, pp. 30-45, with 
8 plates and 8 illustrations. [MAndA—the 
Hindola Mahall; the Tower of Victory and the 
Khalyi Mausoleum ; Hudiang’s Tomb ; the JAmi % 
Masjid ; Jahaz Maball; DhAr—the LA$ Masjid 
and Kamal Mania Mosque.] 

Bloch, T. Progress of Conservat ion in Bengal, 
pp. 46-53, with 1 plate and 2 illustrations. [See 
“ The ruins of Bagerhat near Khulna,” pp. 62-53 
—Tomb of KhAn JahAn, SAth Gumbaz.] 

Cousens, Henry. Conservation in the Central 
Provinces, pp. 54-60. [BurhAnpur—buildingB, 
of the Faruki kings, mosques, mausoleums, 
baths, etc., p. 66.] 

-- BrahmanAbad-Mans Ara in Sind, pp. 

132-144, with 7 plate9 and 5 illustrations 
[Foundations of three mosques discovered, p. 136 
and fig. 3.] 

Bakush, NuR -The Agra Fort and its Buildings, 
pp. 164-193, with 1 plate (plan) and 1 figure. 

Annual Report, 1904-5. Impl. 4to., 
PP- [i]> v and 169, with 40 plates and 35 
illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1908 
Marshall, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-9. [Agra 
—adverse comments on the theory that the 
Taj was designed by Geronimo Verroneo; 
Munshiganj, Dacca District—old Fort; Monghyr 
—DargAh of ShAh NAfah ; Ahmedabad—tombs 
of Shah *Alam, Achymt Bibi, and the queens of 
Ahmad ShAh ; BijApur—Gol Gumbaz—repair 
of great cornice (a difficult and troublesome 
operation); WAtwA—Tomb of BurhAnu-d-din 
Qutbu-l-'Alam; KhudAbAd—Tomb of YAr 
Muhammad; Hyderabad—Tombs of the 
KalhorA kings; BurhAnpur—fine and little 
known buildings of the FAruqi Dynasty of 
Khandesh.] 

Nicholls, W. H. Conservation of Muham¬ 
madan Monuments in the United Provinces and 
Punjab, and at Ajmer, pp. 10-23, with 5 plates 
and 13 illustrations. [The TAj ; Agra Fort— 
DiwAn-i^Amm, JahAngir? Mahall, Moti Masjid, 
Tomb of 1'tiraadu-d-daulah, Zohra Bugh Kiosk ; 


Sikandarah ; Fathpur Sikri—city wall, Salim 
Chishtfs tomb; Delhi—HayAt BaWiah garden 
and Zafar Mahall. ShAh Burj, ‘ Aqab-i-HammAra 
TughlaqabAd—Mausoleum of Tu^hlaq Shah, 
Mausoleum of Humayun, Jama ‘at Khanah, 
mosque, parapet round tomb of Jahan ArA 
Begam : Lahore—Mosque of DAi Angah, Chhori 
KhwAbgAh and Shiah Mahall in the Fort, 
Ajmer—Tahsil of Akbar in the Fort.] 

Annual Report, 1905-6. Impl. 4fco., pp. 
vi and 208, with 54 plates and 43 illustra¬ 
tions. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1909 

Marshall, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-9 [Serious 
damage done by the earthquake of April 4th. 
Lahore—Chhoti KhwAbgAh (completion of work), 
ceiling of §hi^ Mahall, Diwan-i-‘Amm ; Delhi— 
Rang Maball, Naubat KhAna. Hay At Bakhah 
garden; Agra—the TAj, DiwAn-i-*Amm ; Fathpur 
Sikri—Daft At khAna, “ Mariam’s Kothi,” house 
of Birbel, purchase of Rang Maball; Qanauj—- 
Mosque of JahAnian, also tombs of Kabir BA1A 
and Shaikh Mahdi; Gwalior—Tomb of Muham¬ 
mad Ghauth *, BijApur—Gol Gumbaz, Ibrahim 
Rauza; Frrozpur—SonA Masjid.] 

Vogel, J. Ph. Ancient Monuments of KAngrm 
ruined in the Earthquake, pp. 10-27, with 7 
plates and 5 illustrations. [Ahani, Amiri, and 
JahAngiri DarwAzA in Fort.] 

Nicholls, W. H. Some Conservation Works in 
the Northern Circle during 1905-06, pp. 28-32, 
with 8 plates. [Sikandarah—restoration of 
minarets on south gateway of Akbar’s Tomb, 
Delhi—some photographs of the Fort, taken 
shortly after 1857:— Muthamman Burj—Rang 
Mahall. north-west comer of the Salimgarh 
connecting bridge of same ; Ajmtr—the Tahsil.] 
Rea, A. Progress of Conservation in Madras, 
pp. 50*56, with 2 plates and 3 illustrations. 
[Includes fine Mosque in Gandikota Fort.] 

- 1906-7. Impl 4to., pp. x and 

267, with 74 plates (1 coloured) and 
52 illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1909 
Marshall, J. H. Conservation, pp.1-11, with 
3 plates. [Policy of the Department with regard 
to the preservation of ancient monuments. Jaim- 
pur—Jami* Masjid, LAI DarwAza Masjid and 
Atala Masjid; Agra—the TAj, JahAngiri Mahal and 
HathyA Paul; Lahore—NaulakhA Pavilion, Shlrfj 
Mahal and Hazuri BAgh Pavilion; ShAhdara—gar¬ 
den of Ak bar’s Mausoleum and quadrangle of the 
Akbari Sarai; Delhi—Hayat Bakhah garden and 
tomb of *isA Kh An ; Kashmir—ShalimAr BAgb; 
references to work at Panduah—Rklakhi Tomb, 
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Adina and Qutbghihi mosques ; Firozpur—Son& 
Masjid ; Gaur—Lattan and T4ntip4r5 Mosques, 
Firox Minar, DaVKil Darw&za; Bagerhat —Sat 
Guinbaz ; tomb of Khan Jahan ‘All; Chainpur- 
tomb of BakhtiyAr KhAn.] 

Nicholls, W. H. Jahangir's Tomb at Shahdara. 
pp. 12-14, with 1 plate and 1 figure. [Removal 
of skylight ; literary and structural evidence 

regarding original form of tomb.] 

_Roiling in the AngOri BAgh at Agra, 

pp. 15-16, with 1 illustration 

Mabsuall, J. H. Exploration and Research, 
pp 34-43. [Reference to NichoU’s Report, infra, 
and a criticism of his remarks on the tomb of 
Madani near Srinagar.] 

Nicholls. W. H. Muhammadan Architecture in 
Kashmir, pp. 161-170, with 16 plates (1 coloured) 
and 10 figures. [Classification of Muhammadan 
Architecture in Srinagar; Tomb of Zainu-l-‘4bidin’s 
mother; Tomb of Madani; History of wooden 
style; Mosques of Madani, ShAh HamadAn, etc.. 
buildings in the Mughal style.] 

Sahni, Day a Ram. Notes in the Gflrakpur and 
SAran Districts, pp. 193-205, with 1 plate. [Salcm- 
pur-mosquedatedA. H. 1065 (1654); SiwAn- 
mosquo dated A. H. 1165(1751) ; TAjpur Basah. 
—inscribed slab on grave of a Muhammadan 
Saint named Khwftja BadahAh.] 

Annual Report, 1907-8. Impl.4to., pp. 
x and 304, with 86 plates (1 coloured) and 52 


illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1911 
Marshall, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-7. [The 
Society for the protection of Ancient Buildings and 
its policy : survey of work at Agra and Delhi, for 
which see Tucker, infra ; Fatehpur Sikri Rang 
Mahall; Lahore Fort; Agra—the Taj; Sikandarah 

_Tomb of Akbar, KAnch Mahall; Sh&hdara 

Mausoleum of JahAngir, additional references 
confirming Nicholl’s view on opening in vaulted 
roof; Bijapur—Ibrahim Rauza and Gol Gumbaz ; 
BAgerhAt—DargAh of KhAn JahAn AU, Satgum- 
baz mosque ; Panduah —mindr and mosques.] 
Tucker, R. Froxjde. The Akbari Mahall in Agra 
Fort, pp. 8*22, with 6 plates and 2 illustrations. 

_ The Rang Mahall in Delhi Palace, 

pp 23*30, with 2 plates (i coloured) and 2 
illustrations. 

_Takht-i*Akbari at Kalanur, pp* 31 32 

with l illustration. 

__,1908-9. Impl* 4to., pp. viand 

231, with 57 plates (2 coloured) and 49 
illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1912 

Vogel, J. Ph. Conservation, pp. 1-4. [Buildings 
in Delhi Fort—ShAh Burj, Naqar BiAna, MumtAz 


Mahall, Hayat Bakfcdi garden, etc.; Sikandarah 
—eastern false gate of Akbar’s Tomb ; Fatehpur 
Sikri—Rang Mahall; Allahabad—Mughal buddings 
in Fort; Bijapur—G61 Gumbaz, completion of 
cornice.] 

Vogel, J. Ph. Exploration and Research, pp. 
33*37. [Remarks on work at BrAhmanAbAd- 
Man?ura. for which see Couse ns, infra . 

Cousens, Henry. Excavations at BrahmanabAd 
—Mansura, Sind, pp. 79-87, with 7 plates (- 
coloured) and 7 illustrations. [Foundations of 
large mosque discovered.] 

AVasi-ud-Din. A Persian Inscription in PeahA* 
war City, [with postscript by W. Irvine], pp. 203- 
208, with l plate and 1 illustration. [Dating in¬ 
scription from a bridge over the Bara stream, budfc 
a.h. 1039 (1629), now built into a mosque at 
Peshawar.] 

Annual Report, 1909-10. Impl. 4to.,pp. 

[i], vi and 187, with 54 plates and 33 illustra¬ 
tions. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 
Vogel, J. Ph. Conservation, pp. 1-10. [Delhi 
Hayat Bakhd} garden and Shah Burj in Fort; 

Agra_■ Akbar’s palace in Fort; Lahore— Diwan-i* 

‘Amm, Chh6*i KhwAbgah and Shisfa Mahall in 
Fort, §hAlimAr Ba-h; in neighbourhood of Delhi— 
Khirki Masjid, M6th-ki-Masjid, Tomb of Safdar 
Jang; BijApur—Ibrahim Rauza, Jal Mandir ; 
AhmedAbad cUstrict—mosque of Im&du-l-Mulk at 
lhsAnpur, mosque and tomb of Sayyul‘LsmAn at 
‘Usmanpur ; Sarkhuj—Palace ; Broach—JArru* 
Masjid; Champaner—Jami 4 Masjid; Auranga¬ 
bad—Bibi ka Maqbarah; Gulburgah—Mosque ; 
Manor (Patna District)—Makhdum Daulat: 
Kusurabha—mosque; BurhAnpur—Jami* Masjid, 
Bibi Masjid ; also Mausoleums of SjjAh Nawaz 
Khan, ShAh ShujA and ‘Add Khan.] 

Sanderson, Gordon. The Shah Burj, Delhi 
Fort, pp. 25*32, with 1 plate and 4 illustrations. 

_The DiwAn*i*‘Amm, Lahore Fort, 

pp. 33-39, with 2 plates and 3 illustrations. 

-,1910-11. Impl. 4to., pp- vand 

103, with 53 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 

Sanderson, Gordon. Conservation Works at 
Agra and Neighbourhood, pp. 94-103, with 6 
plates. [Tomb of Maryam at Sikandarah; 
Jaswant Singh Ki Chattri, Agra ; Akbari Mahall, 
Agra Fort.] 

__, 1911-12. Impl. 4to., 2 parts, 

pp. 54 *, viii and 226, with 76 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914-15 
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general. 

'Aid al-HaQq, IKW#**. Gtiarikbut-BigSr. 

4to., pp. ISO, with 19 plate* (cjountpl pb<»* 

toonpiu). Lltb. 

Alifrtm i lilMatahi'. Delhi, 1879 

TTinTjir limn it f mu o u# liuilditif.'.', in Jmtts* 

Abu cl, AV AH. ilfuptu 1 *. Oh bomv Arehaw. i 
logical remains in the Dun rift yf Riij | 
cbShi. Journ,, A*iiitic Stxkly of Uf Jiynl, 

VoL LXXlII, ft. I, pp. 108 - 117 - 18 W 

On ihr olU B#glu» Moduli, *.n. #30 (1JJ23-4) 
and ihn nl KusfttnU, A*M, StiC (15S&-0). 

Attract : Pr<X*&irKgt r p IE30* 

- On U*o antiquity and tradi¬ 
tions of tilt 1 Jiuni' .Mm-jid trnd ilk- Rauza ol 

H**rat MauHuI Muhammad *Afah, at 
SailfcOpSp Suh-Division Jheiiidiih* District 

J tasim. Joan i.. Anmhr Sickly of Bengal* 
VoL LXX t PL I* pp. 1B-2& 1001 

- On tlio Antiquity and Tmdi- 

ti ona of Shflha&i) pur. J tmrn A no tic Society a/ 
Bengal VoL LXXI1L Pi- I t pp. 262-27 L 1004- 

Abiiracrt L PvO£tidm%I r p, If. 

Amur* Salah. M&tdvt+ A Short Mote on 
th* Qadnin Rasul Budding at Balaaor*. 
Journ rf AifrUc Sockt !f of Bengal, Now 
Seri**, Vol- 3 V f pp. 31 -32. lUQft 

AisTjEH50>" h Jons, Catalogue and Hand* 
book cd thu Arahieolugieul Collections in the 
Indian 2 parts. Calcutta. 1883 

Dwi-juml)*, fpi™*, bnclu and till- trom. 
Muhammadan buiidinp, I J art O. pp. .1 i , 

Ajigk, Gour* Msndoo r and Bcjiipure. 
AtiatiC Joitm&l nr\d Monthly RtgiHr. r, VoL 
XVI. Now Serif*, pp. n&lftjt. 1835 

--— Lird uf Ancient Architectural 

GUuului ^ nr their Remain* in the N.-W* 
I 1 Report o/ fAe o/dU AVTT 

JYcwincea, 1860-70+ Appendix, pp. 131486. 

Allahabad* IS71 
-■ — A List Of Up Objects of Anti¬ 
quarian Interval in the Lower Province# uC 
BctigL'd Compiled nt the ftcungal J^crvlariat 
under the unions of th* Govern moat uf India, 
1 h 70. Svo. fc pp, 207. 

Bonsai Gtentariat Prcos* Calcutta, 1870 

With Hht.n a■>[-r-=. nil Lika loralHy p coaditiun> 

riuj^rUmce. elc*, ol i*ch bu44mjj. 


f If iLTp I 0?2 


Ako + 1 ZiirirAi al “Arab 4 to.* 22 lit ho- 
graphic dluaLrationn, no text 

Mahmud ul Httrii 1 , Delhi f 1883 

fillwinittEtiui of « StliLhirniniAiJiin flAifinGi jii 
lndi« r MeK.puiuumsUiU A^IiJr. 

—- Indian Art CaicuHu Review, 

Vnl. T^XXITTT^ pp. 50^0- l$R4 

A idmrl w«w flf iU psrioda. 

- [MuhninmndlAri Arehiteetem? at 

Aurangabad J Gv&tktr Of AumngQhad, pp. 
583^601. BoTnhay p 1884 

---G0vi a riliii( # nt of Bengal* 

Works DiijMirtmi'nt, Itevj.^ List of Ancient 
Momimrntrt Jn Bengal, IS^J. OWonc ita. 
pp. [i [ unrl 232, 

Bengal Secret arint Pn t>^ Calcutta. 13S7 

U ith ^ticTt f|£&iHp!i{ini, jjr i“ifni eendit i&n r 
iMi-J gthL r r^rtiarlifi. i'r^|KiH"iS ^ish lh.c a^ncaurtr 
oi J r D- Bcglar. 

- Technical Art Series, Illustra¬ 
tions of Indian IndustrtiU Art, 4to. 

SiiTvo v uf India Oflkw, Oalrutln, 

18074016 

A/efaitHftml d*Laib inmt PnM?hpij|r SSkjf, 
BijApurp ISillpJ and Skad. iSfirt, I — XX i 

LS& 7 , ptal.Nl V—X 1 U ; iJiWFI, I—VIII. 

-A list id thr; Photograplsic Keg&- 

tioea of Indian Antiquities; iu the CoJlnctlou 
of the India Museum: writ El which ia inror- 
ffflTAtod the List of aijtillar ut-gatirea in the 
IKme&bm Of the India Oflk'o. Published hy 
Authority of the Gurammant & f India, 
DapftituHmt of Revanuc and Agriculture. 
iio. t pp. riii and 218. 

EupdU Go¥t. PrinUug, Calcutta. 1000 

With nffifKKHUt u;, d^riptioEU in tfk« Artrhra- 
iMjki-i Survey Itirj hlTtl 0t | IBr wrtrli.i, CIu-l rly 
tho or Dt. T. Ulosh. Tlirt -iccontS Litt 

ij a. nspnnt, vi-kh flight aLi^raiionB en..| additiocLA. 

ol Hr. tJurB?e*!' Lint, pjhflflhod in 1M*. 

-Garemmeut of BungaL Public 

Works Department. Uat of Ancient Mtem- 
menta m I^ngal RcvLwd and com ct/4 np- 
tu 31st August 1805. Published by AutLo* 
Hty. 4lu.. pp. [yJ, 57 L xii and xii. with 0 
majjft of the Ihri&ious, 

Ik-miid Swretedflt Pn.v Calcutta, J8M 

Thu iki* Portly ttfn i iffarcli Lianed in thd foeui 
i«f u L> ri (11 tu* r^r c ,vr-j l Dhiaion) u j tk M^nrutn 
po^intfliLitL- 

\ri(h m.|.w on locality, ccudluctl. HBJWIUOH), 
«la. f ol <iH.b bujJdnig. 
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Ball, V. Qtithr' Bullying and OrnoTiienrn! 
Atones d Indio. Records of the Geological 
Survey of Imlia \’ol. \ II. p[i. 96-122. 

Cukulto. 1S74 

IlKAHES., John. Tlic Ain ililli* in fhiUiiek- 
Journ.. Adi/ilic Society of Bengal, Vnl. 
XU V, Pt. I, pp. 19-23, with 1 plates 1675 

IV. " MqHJIV) ol Hr Sul.iirmiji Oil Llm 
top uf ihrt 'Alarttgir HlU." Dated 1131 

(1719-20), p. 21. 

EtKUJUUS, A. F. Old Tomba in the Come, 
terire «f Surat. Joum., Bornhay Branch, 
Ramil Atiatic Society, Vol. VI, pp. l it) IW, 

IJStU 

Tombfl of ibc u iSEiiuh we.:t, fjy llfi 150. 

Two lirgc ijomod jiulluh line wh mtil (pitted Fpirwi f 
e. LSEW. 

-— An Aocoiirar of the Old Tombii 

in the Cemeteries of tiurat, 3vo. fc pp. 19, 

Education Society 1 a Pre,^ Bombay, I SO 2 

A itajiruit ol t\w pmeadks, 

Bi^orr, Fka^OIS. L Architecture 
L'Oriem : mfclitfvul ct f^Sd&om voo,n pp* iv 
and 54& Boaottflrii* Paris, 1912 

BiFEKinOE. HE>ftV- An inscription In 
the Tughra character. I*pxtfAi'tlQti of the 
Asiatic Sttciety of p. 55. 1^93 

Rucorctin^r n h« ■ umrimrii & nn^quo by fcfiif^od 
XMn AhiiS MiUfhiTur Hnii ShMi, JUi. SWi iUW t 
ttl {'htiiLdmll, 

BEvattjpaK. E, A Visit lo Umarkoi, 
Calcutta Bfcuine, VuL CX, jip bl-G9- 1900 

Abi.il Fiid'ft gmvn and AnArlcaU’ii tomb. 

Blochmas^p H. Notes on places of his¬ 
torical interest in the Diwtrkt of Hufdi. 
Proceeding* of thz A siatic Society of Ikngaf 
100-127, 1S70 

Notw Stw-rliWfin w»l Panilwa, 

——— Xntcflon thc Arahieand Pcnunn 
Inscriptions in the HiigU T>i*trict. Jctum rY 
Ariaiio Socittof <*f Bangat, Vol. XJEXIX, Pt. 
I, pp 230 303 n with 5 plates, (architectural], 

1370 

Sitfeifie I hr Prvcwdingt, pp, 1S7-IEHX Anfrqlifil 
irt Notts on ptacts of Mtforicai iiiit.fiti in t/,, 
of Hugli [q. vj. 


lAKrflrtfafiri tm binlding* ut Trilrai* Mull* 

thj Lkjkr'jl U Fjii tilit'JL i.Liid | I'l i ru'l nJ|j|i. TflCH- 1 

Of ihr p!(U« (lltifitfAlii tlkir immqiar uf Fuidwo, 

H. —Noleo on several AraHo 
and Persian Inscriptions. Jtivru., Aoiatic 
Society of Itengai. Vol. XL, Pt. I, pp. 
with i plates (2 coloured). |S71 

Ifuwri|ilJ,uns Ufl building* ml Barfbib, ft&iiJ-, 

Atittdk, Mujlmrah iuhS BtnHJy, 

—-—- Notca on tievoral Arubic and 

Pith] an iJteCripticma roc-invf*d from Mtsmbera 
nf the Society. PrarjjfKng# of thr Asiatic 
StKHtytf IkwM pp. 12G12S. 1871 

Mur^ty an abtflfaOi Of tSji- L Jirti^III in ihr . 

Fn>m SilcisneiiirpOr, AtE<Mk d Etunr-iUy. 

Agl& iliid liAnltrAib 

« 

- Kutc on three Ambit: Inscrip¬ 
tions by early Muhammadan Kings of Bengal, 
received from A, Broadlej, PtfKMdiftQA of 
the A&ialic Society of Bt.nffal, pp. 245 - 247. 1871 

BiliAr, 

--Nates on Arabic and Pcryimt 

inacriptiunti. No. II, Journ, r sltriatir, Soriely 
of Bengal K Veil. X.LI, Pl + I pp. 102-113 
with 1 plate. 1372 

Dating iiwrijatiums un tnc^qura , ..=■ 

Diiiuj pur, Dmx’n, Dhjimmi. BadftAu h AUipOr. 

-f&udatjoofi and noto^ on 

iimcripliant at BadAoix] Proceeding# of the 
Asiatic SttcUty of Bengal, pp. 47 49. 1^72 

Our* (klin^ rnirriptEon. 

— —— Note on a new King nf Bengal- 
Froeiudityt of the. Asiatic Society of Be ngal, 
pp. 131-132. |S72 

Dating iiMcnpttoni on t mosque at Kiilnuh. 

a h «3« (1932), and Slulk KAfnh’a Utugfth dt 

Munghtr. a. it. 992 (NM), 

-ITrutisluliinis nnd notft* on ijj- 

fltrription^ at SuiuhhalhtTi and Kol.J Fro- 
cirditufs of the .•taaJic Society of Bengal, 
pp, Iho-lCS. 1S72 

- Contributions to tlic Geography 

and History ol Bongo). (Aluliurnmndati 
Itiriod.) Cart L, Geographical.—Part lj, r 
Historical, based mi Iit: j cnptions received 
from Guucrul A. Cuuaiii^lutm, etc. Journ., 
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AjvAiC Socu’-tff of Ikttffttl, Vot XL 1 L Pt 1, 
\yp, 39f)4lQ P with map anti 6 plutas (3 ot 
inscriptions)^ 1873 

luai.TiptiNiL- ■'iTi huilcliiLpr- Uihfo\ K>ga!i 

Parniwin jjuU^ii 4 DIiuYjpur, Silhtu. Uswular. 

ABiktAtnp&r. H&ldn, Caur* 
tf uni^Wi fSikiurtLirp.ftr* SLiotihiii. 
gw ftb4 ltd JVoad^fi T jip. l7-^ h . 

BlOCHILIOT # H. [Trtutftatiotri and note* on 
inscriptions si DiUI, Sunpul Ffi nipul» 
Safnbhal, Mumdiibud, and Amruknh- | Pro- 
WedintfB of £J|c Asiatic Sockly of Bengal 
pp- M402. 1873 

- [Translations and Holes od in* 

wriptiorvH at J«u np fir, Pint pat, and Miixn (Tnr- 
n&gur.J fVtJwdiwgM o/ the Asiatic Society 
of lktyjal pp. 138'142. 1073 

-[Traittlnlinii* and notes on 

inscriptions at Raprl, Muhuba. Dihli* BiJtnah 
Ajmir, and Ag^in] PiDcccding* ufiht A*ut(ic . 
p tfrcktyqf Btmjaf pp. lil&lliO, 1873 

- — ■ [Transbtioiifl and hole# on in- 

iMJiiptiona id Dihll, Ernie on and KarnnajJ 

Procqditig* D f ^ Asui*k Sack*# of Bengal* 
pp. [97-2G2- 1873 

-- - - [Contribut itm to t he GoogrAph v 

mid History of Fungal {Muliammadm 
Period), J ^0 II Journ AxMic Society of 
Bengal t Voi. XLIOk Pt. I f pp* 280-300, with 
l plate (of coins). 1374 

Dminpr lascriptioHfl fi-omi tmi Mings at Miiijin. 

Uiirh, Jari[,i ^Sf^riiur), UflUT, DlxJnliAt 

——— [Rubbing^ received from 
OnfTftl Cunningham and Str Dolmeriet, of 
insert ptiot^ id Irieh or Erjeh, Piparai 
w Uttgarh, Abu’Lnr mi Nii^i. | 
Proceeding# 0 / tht Asiatic Society of Bt*gnl } 
pp. 09-73. |$74 

—— LTnuiRlfttions and notes 00 in, 
Bcriptiona at Radeon, Debit, Agrah, Siijan 
E®0 Banina and Sakft j I*vocEtding» uf 
^ Asiatic Society of Bengal pp. loh-ioe* 

1874 

_ — [Tranalatiots and notes on In- 
scripUuds at Agrs.Ii, Fathpur SSkrt l-jjain, 
Firczibad, east of Agra, and Gw&ljAr.] 
Frvaxfttng# of % Astatic EwMh of Bengal 
PP-100-180, lS74 


El. |Trfinslxitioiis nf inserip* 
linns from A grab, ^ikmidmh, Kwchpftrwft* 
SaTaJpuT* cuid Xirrmnl ] Ptrmfdukf* of the 
Amalie Society of Bengal, pp. 209 227 1874 

-—*- Fenian inscriptions Fiona 

Enlipbxin Siimp^utn, GuUuinrn e and Sitfdhnpur- 
Indian AntigWry v Vul. [V, pp. OH, 1875 

-Contri hut 1 un to t he Eiifcory and 

Geography nf Jk-ugnl (Mahamnmd^n 

E^rindj. Not III. J&itrn.y Asiatic Society of 
BtngxK Vbk XLIV, Pt. I, pp. 275-3«), 
with 1 plate (uf epiuH). ]g75 

Dating Emtflptirjfm inmt buihlmg* at Go jlt. 

Ittn^ipLer. Bhurpftr, Mi mho, HAjeziaI^ 

cm, EiiJmr, 

-- |Rfclings and trafialfUinam of 

inscriptions from Srfnognr, Agmh and 
Xiirukid. J Ptw:<&lingx of the A im/ie Sockty 
of fintgnl, pp. 113^1 I T. IK75 

-- [Reading and tnvft*ihitiuns nf 

.Vmhk and K'n-ian inscriptionn from D“i)]li, 
Rohtils and Snbfuiritn.] I*n>£€tdif*gs of thr 
Astatic Socktyof ikrujul. pp. 4-12. lW7ti 

- [Readings anti truiL^lulions ol 

Arabic and Persian tofieriptious from Hisar 
Fcriitab and j\tonigarli.] Proceedings of 
Asiatic Society of Bengal pp 02-101 ltfTT 

——-(Readings an<i trandstlon^ of 

Afttbiv mid [Vr^san inwriptjona Imm 
with hinioriral nolcfi oh tho town,] Po> 
mdings of tht Society of Bengal t 

pp- 117-124, i£ 7 T 

-— I Itcftdinpri and trainxlatiohR of 

Ftersian in$qriptiojiH from Mungcr.J PWxtul 
iBffi of the Asiatic Sttkiy of Bengal, pp, 

^ mi 

Bobkhams, RiciiAnn, Dh Kcrmuik in 

der Baukwiit. Zucihr AttfbgC. 8 vo + 

Kronflar, i#iprig j i ix)b 

See- pp. pj-frl, 

Bhwgs. H. il. Thr- intk» - if Cujnrysbba : 
Ihvir tupografihj and bi»Uiry illuatr.^eU in 
» joEinuii fl f ft rtd.nL tout; with wx^m- 
panning r 1 oeufliLiu«. 4 La. ( pp. 4 Qg nil6 i x*i v. 

Tiimjj' Press, Bombay, 1849 
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Brown, Percy. Lahore Museum, Punjab. 
A descriptive Guide to the Department of 
Archaeology & Antiquities. 8 vo., pp. [i] 
ii, vii, 57 and x, with 15 plates. 

“ Civil and Military Gazette ” Press, 
Lahore, 1908 

See p. 25 and plate X, for bi-Iingual inscription 
(Arabic and Hindi), dated 44 1566 a.d. m found 
during the dismantling of a gateway at Khokra 
Kot. 

Buchanan-Hamilton. Account of the 
District or Tila of Dinajpur. MS. 4to., 
2 vols. Transmitted to the Governor General 
in Council, 27th April 1809. 

Preserved in the Library of the India Office. 
Book I: Topography and Antiquities, pp. 222. 

Burgess, James. Notes on a Visit to 
Gujarat in December 1869. (Reprinted from 
the “ Times of India ”.) 12mo., pp. 120. 
“Times of India ” Office, Bombay, 1870 
AhmadAb&d, etc. 

- Photographs of Archi¬ 
tecture and Scenery in Gujarat and 
Rajputana. Photographed by Bourne 
and Shepherd, With historical and 
descriptive letterpress by James Burgess. 
Folio, pp. 47, with 30 mounted photo¬ 
graphs. 

Bourne and Shepherd, Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Simla. 1874 
Includes Ahrnadahad (2), Ajrair (2), Amber 
(l), etc. 

- Indian Architectural Details. 

Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. Ill, pp. 49-58, with 
15 plates (6 coloured). 1890 

An article on Col. S. S. Jacob's Jeypcre Port¬ 
folio o] Architectural Details [$. v.], from which 
the plates are taken. 

- Indian Architecture. Article 

in the Imperial Gazetteer of India , New Edi¬ 
tion, Vol. II, pp. 155-205. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1908 

B[urges]s, J. Indian Architecture. Article 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11 th Edition, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 428-434, with 4 plates and 
illustrations. 1910 


Campbell, James M. Thana : places of 
interest. 8 vo., pp. [i] and 433, with 5 maps 
and 3 plates. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1882 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIV. 
Places arranged in alphabetical order. 

Chisholm, R. F., F.R.I.B.A. The Old 
Palace of Chandragiri. Indian Antiquary , 
Vol. XII, pp. 295-296, with 4 plates. 1883 
Mixed Hindu-Muhammadan style. 

-Essays on Indian Art, Industry, 

and Education. Asiatic Quarterly Review , 
3rd Series, Vol. XXXII, pp. 315-320. 1911 

An article on HavelTs Essays on Indian Art, 
etc., with special reference to his article 
The Taj and its Designers , reprinted there, 
attacking tho 44 Verronoo ” theory. 

t 

Clarke, C. Purdon, C.I.E. The Exam- 
pies of Moghul Art in the India Museum. 
Transactions of the Roy. Inst, of Brit. Archi¬ 
tects, Vol. IV, New Series, pp. 122-132, 
with 4 plates (2 double). 1888 

Chiefly on inlaid stone* and carved house fronts 
(3 plates) in the India Museum. 

Synopsis: The Architect, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 
343-345. 

Clarke, C. Stanley. [List of existing 
monuments in India upon which tile de¬ 
coration still appears.] Contributed to 
Fumival’s Leadless Decorative Tiles pp. 121 - 
126 with 1 plate. 1994 

The plate shows the principal entrance to the 
mosque of Wazir Khan, Lahore, from a water¬ 
colour drawing. 

Cole, Lieut, (laterMajor) Henry Hardy, 
R E . Illustrations of Buildings near Muttra 
and Agra, showing the mixed Hindu- 
Mahomedan Style of Upper India. Prepared 
at the India Museum under the authority of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
from photographs, plans, and drawings taken 
by order of the Government of India. Impl. 
4to., pp. 8 , with 53 plates, (plans, mounted 
photographs, etc.) with explanatory text 
interleaved. Allen, London, 1873 

21 plates are devoted to FathpOr Sikri. 
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Cole, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. First Report of the Curator 
of Ancient Monuments in India for the year 

1881- 82. 8vo., pp. iii, 20 and ccxxi, with 
1 folding plate. Signed H. H. Cole. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1882 

—- Preservation of National Monu¬ 

ments. Second Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India for the year 

1882- 83. 8vo., pp. 13 and civ, with large 
folding “Map of India showing some of the 
localities rich in Ancient Monuments " and 
33 plates (sketches and plans). Signed H. H. 
Cole. 

Supt., Government. Printing, Calcutta, 1883 
- Preservation of National Monu¬ 
ments. Third Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India for the year 

1883- 84. 8vo., pp. iv, 28 and clxxiii. Signed 
H. H. Cole. 

Supt., Government Printing, Calcutta, 1885 

Contains much miscellaneous information 
lists of principal monuments in various districts, 
etc. Last published. 

- Preservation of National Monu¬ 
ments, Bombay Presidency. Bijapur. 
26th May 1881. (Dlustratedby two plans and 
six sketches). Preliminary Report. 4to., 
pp. 15, with 8 folding plates. Title on 
wrapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1881 

- Preservation of National Monu¬ 
ments. Nizam’s Territory. Kalburgah. 25th 
June 1881, Preliminary Report. 4to., pp. 3, 
with 1 plate. Title on wrapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1881 

-Preservation of National Monu¬ 
ments, Rajputana. Mount Abu. Ajmir. 
Jaipur. Ulwar. 5th July 1881. Preliminary 
Report. Illustrated by eight rough sketches. 
4to., pp. 9, with 8 folding plates. Title 
on wrapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1881 


Cole, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments, Bombay Presidency. Ahmedabad. 
Poona. Karli. Ambamath. Elephanta. 5th 
July 1881. Preliminary Report. (Illustrated 
by two diagrams and eight rough 
sketches.) 4to., pp. 17, with 10 plates. 
Title on wrapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1881 

Cole. H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. India. Golden Temple at Amrit¬ 
sar, Punjab. Folio, pp. 2, with 5 plates (4 
coloured). Title on cover. 8.1. [1884] 

It is stated that “ the design of the temple 
repaired by Ranjit Singh was borrowed from the 
shrine of the Muhammadan Saint Mian Mir, near 
Lahore (1635 A.D.). ” The plates illustrate the 
doors. 

Reprinted in the Journal of Indian Art , VoLIII, 
p. 40, with 5 plates; and, with slightly contract¬ 
ed text, in Griggs’ Photograph# and Drawings 
oj Historical, Buildings , [g. t>.] # plates 82-86. 

- Preservation of National Monu¬ 
ments. India. Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. Folio, pp. 5, with 9 plates 
(7 coloured). Title on cover. 8.1. [1884] 
The 9 plates above are also to be found 
reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings of 
Historical Buildings . [ q . e.], plates 68-76, with 
2 pp. of text. 

- Preservation of National Monu. 

ments. India. Delhi. Folio, pp. [1], [l]and 
3, with 5 plates (4 coloured). Titleon cover. 

*. 1. [1884] 

Details of decoration of the Diwiln-i-'Am and 
DiwAn-i-Khie, and plan of the buildings at 
the Qutub. 

- Preservation of National Monu. 

ments. India. Buildings in the Punjab. 
Folio, pp. [1], 2 and 3, with 7 plates (3 
coloured). Title on cover. $. 1. [1884] 

Badshahi Sarai at Nurroahal near Jalandhar '* 
2 plates; Plan of Lahore Fort, showing the 
original buildings. 1 double plate; “ Shalimor 
Bagh, Lahore,” 4 plates (3 double). 

The 7 plates above are also to be found re- 
printed in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings oj 
Historical Buildings, [q. plates 77-81, 87 and 
88, with contracted and somewhat different 
text; also, reduced to 3 plates, but with the 
same text as the latter, in the Journ,, Ind. Art 
Vol. VI, pp. 94-90. •* 
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Cole, Major H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. India. Agra and Gwalior. Folio, 
pp. [1] and 3, with 9 plates (3 coloured). 
Title on cover. s . /. [1885] 

Includes plate of the JAmi* Masjid, Gwalior, 
and 3 coloured plates of the painted fresco 
decoration of rtimAd ud-Dawla’a Mausoleum, 
Agra. The plate of the J&mi* Masjid. Gwalior, 
was reprinted in the Journal of Indian Art, Vol. 
VHI, plate 86. 

Cousens, H. List of Photographic 
Negatives of Ancient Buildings and Anti¬ 
quities of the Bombay Presidency. Title 
on wrapper. 4to., pp. 41. Poona, 1888 

- Conservation of Ancient Monu¬ 
ments in the Bombay Presidency. Joum., 
Bombay Branch , Royal Asiatic Society. 
Centenary Memorial Volume, pp. 149-162. 

1905 

- Portfolio of Illustrations of Sind 

Tiles. Photo-Chromo-Lithographed by W. 
Griggs and Sons. Folio, pp. [ii] with 51 
plates (50 coloured). London, 1906 

Plate 1, “Tatta : Section of the Jami Masjid*\ 
29 and 30, “ Sukkur : coloured tile decoration on 
back wall of mosque near tomb of M. Abul Baki 
Purani/* 

Cowley, J. Rough Notes on Sonah, and 
its Hot Sulphur Springs. Journal of the 
Archaeological Society of Dehli , pp. 78-84. 1850 

Contains notes on the buildings there. 

Creswell, K. A. C. Indian Domes of 
Persian Origin. Asiatic Review , Vol. V, 
New Series, pp. 475-489, with 6 illustrations 
on 1 plate, and 5 figures. 1914 

Crosthwaite, H. S. Monograph on Stone 
Carving in the United Provinces. 4to., pp. 
[vii] and 33, with 12 plates. 

Supdt., Government Press, United Provin¬ 
ces, Allahabad, 1906 

Includes j&li work, .-tone inlay at Agra, etc. 

Cunningham, General A., CB.l. Chuha 
Shah Daulah. Indian Antiquary , Vol. VIII, 
cc Notes and Queries,” p. 234. 1879 

Notes on a shrine in answer to a query in Vol. 
VIH, p. 176. 


Deakin, Alfred. The Architecture of 
the Mughals. The Architect, Vol. XLVII, 
pp. 215-217. 1892 

De Forest, Lockwood. Indian Domestic 
Architecture. Impl. 4to., [pp. iii], with 
25 plates. [New York ?]. 1885 

Includes some examples of Muhammadan 
architecture : Lattice window and wall surface 
of tomb covered with glazed tiles, Multan; Tomb 
of 'AlA-ud-Din Khiljt, Delhi, etc. 

Eastwick, Lt. E. B. Note on Allore and 
Rohri. Joum., Bombay Branch, Royal Asia - 
tic Society, Vol. I, pp. 203-209. 1&44 

On some very early mosques, one dated a.e. 
341 (952). Dr. Horovitz, however, says that this 
date is not to be taken seriously. See Epigraphia 
Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10, p. 31, note. 

Falke, Jakob von. Aus dem weiten 
Reiche der Kunst. Sm. 8vo., pp. 3S7. 

* Berlin, 1889 
See pp. 112-135. Also “ Wohnung und Palast 
im Orient, ” pp. 137-166. 

Fergusson, James. One Hundred Stereo¬ 
scopic Illustrations of Architecture and 
Natural History in Western India. Photo¬ 
graphed by Major Gill and described by 
James Fergusson. 8vo., pp. xii, with short 
note under each photograph. 

Cundall, Downes & Co., London, 1864 
Aurangabad, pi. 63-77 and 79-86. Tombs of 
Rabi’ah Dur&ni and Muzaffar Safi, Jam 4 Masjid, 
Mosque in Old Palace at Rauzali, Shah Gang 
and Tomb of Pir Isma il. 

-On the Study of Indian 

Architecture. Journal of the Society of Arts , 
Vol. XV, pp. 70-80, with 3 illustrations 
and a map. 1866 

Published separately, sm. 8vo., pp. 35, 
with 5 illustrations and a map. 

Murray, London, 1867 
Science and Art Department oj Committee of 
Council on Education. 

-Illustrations of various styles 

of Indian Architecture. A series of 
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fifi aEi ftbiUi (Swam), pp 23 3 27tt 

PoETFOLio of Ikthan Aet. 4fco,* 23 
port9,47 coloured or tinted plates (0 iloubl'h 
no test* London, [1331-1536] 

Part U,l pljitvn - Audi of WWUII* AjIhu ^ilin-ka 

Jhotlpra Moaquv, Aj piN B r * Blind in-tlu# winduw ( 
AhTLUxJ.iibud■ Flirt 1^ : fVi’j™ doCuraiion, Muaqiui 
Of Wftltr Khun, LfUiurv. Part* I -1 - - _ r : 
DotaiD of inlay* Tnj HuliM* Agra* Pkw'E a 
Curved and prumjd widvtoEU wimlew* £idi 
fijiyldA Manque, Ahicv- 

RakhaIp Das BANtnrt^jiinq va. Sapf:i- 
grivniQ or RxtgRuw, W™ ft noto on a nsW 
inscription of AMuddiii Husain WJiih by Dr. 
T. Elodi, Ph D. Journ^ Asiatic Society of 
Bengal' New Series, V T o5 V r pp. 24&-2B2 p 
with 0 plates. 10O0 

Dating inscnptir.ins of mreqac-^titc.p at Fandwa 
and Trivet 

Rth-sora, James, F.R1,RA> European 
Architecture in India. Joum. of thr Roy. 
I nisi, of 8rit< Architect*, Ydl. XU, Third 
Sent-fy pp. 135-204, wit h 17 stluat.mtions* I9Q5 

Contflitii m>ti-fl <oi Muhammadan building;*, 

Rahtoixiaiu Bose. An Account of 
Copihnooiicc, Jeaeore, and its Antiquities h 
in connection with the Fair held them in 
March, 1868. Proc. Aei&tic Sudd# of Bengal 
pp. 207.208, 1370 

Dating inscription Od Uw BotJuirn M^quo 
A-W, 804(1 ftS)» 

Resialhek, E, Sflngamnor Inscription*. 
Indian Antiquary* Vo!, IV, pp, 340.880* 1375 
On tho Gumbju of Khw^nh HuJ^amod 
A.a, 1070 (106040), 


Ruhai&ee, E- Three Inscriptions from 
Ruiehor. Indian Antiqmr^ VoL XI. pp, 
150*131. 1SS2 

T>cii ing injHrriptionj on variou* bnuiionN of the 

fnri of Raidwr. a rr iI57A>) P a.ii. IGlfi 

{I Wj* nod A H. tfl®0(l6ltj r 

RtCttAEplow, A, Lh^cripticm of the Bart 
of (hilna, in Kiiundviah. Joum., Bomhay 
Branch r E&jat Am&iit Boekty w VuL \% 
pp, 143-145. 1301 

Rrvirrr.€jUtNAO, H. r €J. i£?., FR.A. 
ArohicDlogi.ctti Nubvy mi u March hfitweeii 
Cawnporo and ^Uinpurij N.-VV. Provmccs, 
d nri ng the Camping Scosou of 1370. /ndinn 
Antiquary, Vo!. VTlI r pp ItMXIOL 1370 

B^maina at Kunnuj, otn. 

A. A. An neemmt of the Great 
Htttquo at Kliirhcc togathiT with some 
mention of the other MuHqui 9 ^ built by 
Khan Jeharu 0 of lCliun Jrbim r in thn 
of Fciwe Shah, Journal o/ the Arrhac.nlsxpfM 
Society of Delhi w pp, 00-03. 1&50 

RoSie, Tea s, Uno vide ubiuidunnik^ 
Fragment d + un voyage daim l'hidcr Bal- 
dc VAtad. Boytite dr Belgique^ Sme 
g^ric p tome XXI, pp. 59-73, 1801 

Also putihaluKl In 4t T ^r# t L. pp, 7£-7S r 

An nccaunl di Amb^I. 

ItoiHiEEs, Ohas. J. RkV reed List of 
Obj«5t$ of Archseological Tnten?$t in the 
Punjab. Compiled from Returns aent in 
by Deputy Com mi dinners of Diatricta, from 
Old Lists Of the Ptibhc Works Department 
and from Reports of tho ArehWngieal 
Survey, 4to. h pp. [iii], y.l and vi. 

B<dJ h Lahom, 11004] 

ROTE, H, A. Muhammadan Shnno^ In 
Kurmin. Indian Antiquary, Vol- XXXFV* 
“ Miaeclknra/’ pp. 288*271. |p|j§ 

Roastf^rr. Locis, Linde dw B^ ft hs p 
voyage dans Flndo eonlralo nt skn^ II^ 
Pr^iidenm de BnmKiy H du Bcngulc 
OutVMge conten£knt 317 gmvnr^ m boj w 
desainte par nn* plus odlfrbres artiste vt sis 
cartes.. ImpL 4to r| pp. 367. 

HadiettCp Piirhj, IS75 











* 


]Qfj THE INUIAN 


RouttWbwr, Lnm. India tad Ite N&tiv* 
Printt*. Travels in Central India and is 
Ihir Frrtiitkjicha of Bombay tuid Ek-Bierw-l 
CnrvfuUy rvviHrd und rditt:d by Lit’ul.-Col 
Bnrkk 1 . Containing 317 itLiutnihuns trad 
til innp. Impl 4 tn,. pp. xviti and OT 9 « 

Chapman and HaII, London, IWfi 

Salases, H- MiiAjud d art mu^idumi], 
L—L'Architi^-turv. 8vo. Picard, Faria, 1SN>7 
Chop. ! YL—“AmIb tndottdv" pp. fil(p $7w* wiib 

Sen mtii a :i i T* Znr spjiUadisohea KtinsD 
pphfebfcft. AUgtmeine ZeitunQ, 12 , Juni, 
Beihigc 13$, pp, 47641$ 1002 

An Arttrfo .m T. ¥f. Saitb't Moghul Anhit,, . 

<“*'■ •>} f rr thjtur Httri mid ui Cvfuus 

tim vj .dpnr, {% v.J. 

ScnoiwraLD. Daoobeht. Die Muagolan 
und ihrr Ihd&sie find Q' livn \m aixt tritium 
d, JJculvJien mstrytn* 

lawiiwktti Gt^lLuchrtfl, Band LXVI t 1012 

Bnmma, dnu^nt^ Bikkr mm TndiaL 
&o pbutajiriiphuche Origin iluifmiKinFn mil 
viiur KisJoliniiiL'. Square! Svo^ pp. 150. with 
plfiUa, Ca^lror, Berlin, hil l 

MhiliAJnTnFNtnniicehi? Ltaakunilt/' pp. 

Sihtsox, William. On the Architactaro 
of India. Pnptfs rand td fAe /fry, /***_ 
//riL ArehiktK Vo!. XU* pp. 1I«B-1TS. iRttt 
Slkemajtx, Lt Col. (afterwards Maj- 
GottiJ Wh H- Ramble** and BocdOflctioi^ uf 
an Indian OfiichiL Hvo., 2 vain., pp, xii and 
47H. with 7 coloured ptotuy; pp. viii md f 4 ot>, 
with 2 n ffliMtnd platen. 

H±iU4mrd H London, IS 44 

— ■—— Do. Rtpublwhod by .L C, Ma. 
iuiLubr. Svo., 2 vda„ pp. si find 351 ; pp. v 
mid &| 0 , Muildd-tuu Frags, fjiLbgre, I HRS 

A amiiltxl mpritii. wit h mi*, 

ptiiitn. Vary 

~~-- !>o, A rurw edition. Edited hv 

Vittcenfc Arthur Smith, Hvo. s 2 vol*"* 
FP a imd 147, v. ith folding map ; pp. it 

and 30& OoiulubK London, 1803 


A>TTQUARY 


Sleemaxx, Lt.-Col, VY. it. Do, Borland 
annotated ixliliun bv Vincent A. Smith. 
Svo. ¥ pp, mil and mi, u-]th ftdtEin^ map 
Milford, LfPEulcm, 1915 

Uafcy til* flrit rcmfahi4 I hr native 

tm-hi\ cct Uf h l rlriitfilipj*. bnl I ln> hini. i t , i_,i m pt>n - 
aiu?:G r on af vuluablc Ar-h^i'lnvti-L-J 

nnU't* nf Ttih- t.iJn Virn’enl Smtthon IMbi P Agm 
and Fafchpiir Srtri, 

S«nw. Rnsftjjtft W, Ik tail Drawing? 
by tbo Arehsalogica] Sunry nF N" \Y , 
Ercnrinooi and Oudh. Jo*frs T . /tk/. jTrf.^ 
Vul. TV., pp. 13 14. with 4 plnt4?g, 1SS1 

I>»or of furt a! rh’ljik of H^itH knfn wnofl 
wilVl irtrti N|Hkr*. (J ml aanUftvIW kwn 

At Fttiiipftr KUctl, (| pi.). 

- DsBiintsi Hiimhiiz. Kalpi, N.W. 

PfuvmtMv. Jvurti. I nit. Art,. Vo). V, pp. 
40150* urilb 8 plutra, 1^13 

- Portfolio of I ml inn Arehitbcitural 

Dritwiiii!-. Infill L f Ail publirih-i d [ par¬ 
ed by Edmund \\\ Smitii f^n^d by the 
UovcrWJmntp North-Wt^t PravtttJDO^ and 
Oudh, Fbipto-tithngi^phfd by W. Orfgp, 
T'oliOp pp. [iii]. ^ilh 52 platen [2 Mi-im-ijf. 
Supdt.. GovL PntsiH, Allahabad, li#}l 

- - Ak bar's Tomb, Sikninlurah, 

lirar Agra, dbaadb^d anrl iJluNtrst^i. Roy, 

4tn., pp. ii nnd 35, with 01 ptat^ (27 
voJwircd), 

ttupdt„Gavt Prow, Alluduibmh 1000 

Smith, VmiMm A- A History of Finn 
Art in India and Ceylrni from Lbo rartieat 
Ume* lo the praent day itu r pp. it a rid 
510, with 5 eolnumj pkr<^ um| S81 illu^trn* 
tioi3S T Chirrntlcm Prr^ b Oxford, Jill I 

Tlw Imlif Arr^i C W1 11 ^, 

pp. lu\ l - 4 - 40 , with L^d i Hiiait rat itrEMt. 

Siasu^Tok. H. E, Note on Seven Six- 
f.t< nth Ofttury Caumm recently du^ovm-d 
in thf‘ Dacca District. Journ,. AAatic Soritty 
°S tkn'jnl. New Series, Vol. V, pp. 367-375, 
with 3 plotftf. 1909 

AddeuJii; Xrttf «uil (Uting imerip-iMj. gl 
OD* m HilkThu, dax^J Al E 

H® 3 *!, QuuiSiiT at Parulb iOiuca Dibinctk 4rt*& 

a. il IVW (ITH^ 
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^tomeels, A. Stat iat ie.il Rflpnrt of Cuui- 
bay, &?o. f pp. 36, with 2 figrii™ anil a 
<Jduhte*pa?ii.' unite of an inseriptiuu. 

Bombay Edtiuaiitiu SocietyPrefis, 1654 

S tftcH pn* Jmtii iki'. RfCGtd* <>/ lAi 
Na. IV.— New. Srntett- 

JAmF Jtua}i<li rf*ted A- H 7J-3- (IBQtfJd p. 2 £a 

H-Hh flM-i Lmilii flf Mw infr-rJ|jlten «( 15 

r l + ., T JS Tho Antsquilk^ uf \Uv Kuniuol 
District. CvlcutU* Etvicw, VuL CiX T pp* 
45-55. 1B00 

Kwqori> ami tout hi, gi. 52. 

Temujs, Sib lticiiARD r IHarl, 0,0-5 /. 
PiclnraMqta^m^Biu Reference to Archit^t tii^- 
T ra jisaclioju* of iht Hoy. Inst, of Bnl. 
ArrJntf.rt^ VuL V* Xuw Series, pp. 53-76, 
with 5 pSatcB am] 10 UluJSttfttiomJ, 1889 

Synii] uri,lN : Tht Architect, VuJ, XII, pp &&-&?. 

Far wrbaliffl r*pn>rt n{ diMi!cjftrH]i.Lrs, RVQ Man 

Jrmrr.ji/ of Vol. V F pp. 144-147. 

VlLUEKS ^TCAltT. CO ¥ST ANCE M. irtiBoa 
Oh u it u - l'u L*pca. The Garden i - Pa lace h of 
NL’hnt Ragh and Shaliraiir Ragb (11. II. the 
Maharaja of Kashmir), and Ttovg (H, H. 
the Maljamja of Bharatpur), Gauntry Lif* 4 

Vert- XXXVO, pp. 827-832, with 9 illu^ 
trationn* 1915 

VOORL, Pn. The Jaho^i Malta) at Bliuja- 
bad J*urn./iwf. -4rt> Vo). X p pp, 37 41, with 
5 double plate* (5 coloured )h 1904 

RuSIla, d. im 

WatlhikjUSS, Col. -L ? Dating La^urip- 
lintui of Ghivuid-liil-ljlu Balkan. one from a 
fort at Mungbiir.J Proe&ding* of the Asiatic 
Society of pp. 24. 1S91 

Watson, Col. J. W. TnniHbitinn of the 
tweniy-fmir Persian Ensrriptimw of Pnrth&k 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Preside ucy* Vol* 
XXIV. pp. 422*425. Bombay, 1880 

\tcHi Ly dating kiuacnpi tons, ranging from a il 

tort (1103-*) u> i.w, 

Wait, ScaGram*. Lh.Islui Art at Delhi* 

19U3, Large 8m Murray, Ijftndoa, 190-1 


AhilMfAvtumi ulii[^.tf0i , k4pQji! i unicy ( tit 
v pp. 65-71 t with 3 plAtca, hiHy, pp. 70 70. 

witJi * plat**, £ 3 ]i4T^'tiM 1 artft Uld Cft njun C 

work 1 pp, tls'i-yf. ArrlutcKi^Lnil wtKKi-WOrlc, ifernr*. 

tjiiipiiJIlii i l, flto., p. 102 fL p wiUi several 

WtLvn^JTD, J A Report, on tLt District of 
Jrawtm: its oatiquitleft, it« lihhirr, and itn 
comniL'rco. 8ro„ pp, iii r il, 2D3 aud v, with 
3 Tolding pktA« (atvhitt ctiuttl) uml a map, 

Prt iigal Secnstnrjut Office, Calcutta, 1*71 

AllLtqtnctfcE : |ip. |* 63 p 

Wkstxiacott, Caj m. C,. F, A sliort account 
uf Kfi^-rprior and Uiv Fortrv** of iJutur, in 
North Sind, ,/oum., Asiatic SociHtj of Bnirpt, 
Vol. IS, pp 1000-1113, 1187-1210. IfrKI 

On the fart, jjji. IU00-1203. 

Wetzel, FaiKnmnt, Ldamutcho Crab ban. 
tvu in Indian avis der Zcit der Soldatun* 
haiscr, 1320* 1540, Mil tin Karfensluzxo van 
Alt-Ddlii uml .%“t0 Abliiiiltmgen auf 193 Tafr lri 
uml tm Test. Srn, fidLn, pp iv mid U2. 

Tlinrirha, Lripssig, 191 ft 

BtlU- 

frhm Otiinl-fiwfotkijt, LiiL XXXJJI. 

W E3E, Pa. J. Notca on SiinursjJon, E.i^tcrjt 
IStnsal. Joam„ A/thlir. Xxi</t/ of Bengal, 
Vol. X.LIII. l*t, 1, pp, 82 Uti, with 1 folding 
plan and 1 plate. * ]§74_ 

Yazoafi, 0 . Nunuiul and iln Buildings, 
Jottrn. A^xiic Sockty of Ii'n^i f. New ^riee, 
Vol. in, pp. 3&1-5S0 ; mv m. (dot 

VIEWS, 

PamirsMA OFTOE Cit v iw Dacca. Oh]oo c 
ftvo., ft folding colutuifd 1it!nj>gru[di about 
(7 feet long. Diohcfi ou, Loudon, [1S17 i] 

CoLXEaooK, LT R. Ji, Twelve View., of 
FI nets io the Kingdom of Mysore, the 
Country of Tippoo Sdtan, from drawings 
taken on the *pot. Folio, 12 double plftt^a 
(coloured), esirknatory test mterJaavcd. 
Second edition. Orrae, London, [1305] 

1st edition, Imndon, 1794, 

" ' flu> Miktjj.iji.iUTn cl U^dcr A)y Kboti »t 

LktolUiug," plats la 
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IU^iell, Thomas. Orient*! SctoMy. 
(Fintt SSeriw .] Twisnty-foltt Vkm in Kin- 
docwLiiu, taken in the yvmj* 1789 mil 179b; 
drown and engraved by Thinna* Daiikll. 
ToxL [ 8 v0- f pp. 47 ; Flute# : atlas M\o } 24 
oqi m-t into. London* i 79£ [ -87 j 

Stw |_ — Ewdi-rn CftTr of the Jammu Bbwjfth 

At Lkilfeii. 1ft- Tb* CotarW 4diMtj r on the 
Hiy+t Juirmh. ml Ut ihi. il |rK 

AnrimLCfr-y nf tiLjur. YL—Tlw UhuU ■ SaLh^ | 
on t ir J sunlit Hadti of tha Fort of AEliLtaiKub- 
YJL— HKiiijjipiiiPi of jm juicier Ir,ii34in£ rM-iW 

shuiiV r.-tiEijfciip At mty, vm.—F uh of 

iIn: t’ldiu? Ju IJ)'» Fort of AllaHfitmd. IX. Th* 
Qjg^P |i^tih|> In Lhr MatiloWum of iLe E£ni]vn»r 
Akfour, ut ^cuiuirji, m&T Agfa. XU.—Tbff 
MftfUHiltfum uf Mucdfiom £liuli ut 

HomIh on i!wt rivfcr R&anr [XYlUi century]. 
XIIL—Par* uf tli-n Ff.rt built by thm Emperor . 
Eburo Shirti, ut Delhi. XV LL—Msonlnim of 
tJuliua CIm^er«, m ir Allahabrul [died X.&K JU£t|- 
XVIIU-Tfas jn&dfiol ^' tLl * l **< Sil W to thi Tajc 
Mnb% ui. A^ritu XXIL—MrtUSubuJ rn of Pultun 
Pur'-ri*. «mw AUrdiabiuL XXJU.—Ttocr JuininuJi 
Maiyed ► ivt DftlbL XXIV.—Goto JvwiiEiy to 

A ill Cfcmiuu- Guff. 

- OriiuLul Scenery, [Third 

gerie#.] Twemty-fmir Vifrws in HiridufM4n. 
drawn and engraved by Thoma!* & William 
Dank'lLTwct ' S™., pp. 2S ; Piute* : alloy 
folia, 24 aqu&4mto» bindum, 1601 [-1803] 

Gw III,—Gale of Lhe bill B lm*$* at 7>Hd*ni 
XV — 't-iLinolAiiHi a! iSw KuicCr wife of the Em* . 
per^r Je-UmfliriU WW Alkhfthnd V.—‘Thu Pil'd ' 

MulLuLla Gut a, Lucknow, VL—of I 
i\jmr KbiuAnu fit the atkntui city Of IMIi 

VIJ._Eiiinu [of utnosqui | at fAiimowjro. VilL 

—The ■t«i nncu Ihi t hr" Mum-alp i ir."i r* in tsuti n UJ1 
TThn—nvi ^anlnu iM^nf AlWifiliii IX.—A 
mt^iui ut J iiiiii] h hm X.—Uftto ul a moiqtio, 
bridt by Hnir-/. Riiinut, nt riUibowt XV L —Fidfloe 
ol XawnuVi Sujflh DqwU, at Luckaow. XLv r — 

V u'w * - (flbutarifcgi mnLUK'Inrim* n> 4r that of 

Kninf-utiJ. XXIIL—Batumi turn of Kauai m 
ftoksDttiM^ fti Clituint Uufr XXIV^MAiitoltiuiD 
of NnwAub AjH>ph Khan, al Bu^u Mnln'l, 

—--*■ Antiqtiilk'ti of IjutUft. T^elvO 

\'ll\ Vjowb from the drawiii^ <d Thomas 
Dorn^O, RJi., l'.W.A., nii^mvtd by binwdl I 
aud William DoaiaU. Taken in the yt or^ 
1700 uuil 1798, Text : Bvo. p jjp. 4fl; Plato; 
2i orpui-t mu, lik n-lt i >% Iunfkin, J^K) 

^ XV r —Eirtaiat of on d^iu 

Cbiyaptvrff, iiabor. XX11L —A Muiur at Oour. 
XXlVWllw CuUub XhiuiTh 


Elliot, Cai-taes Hob hit, View 

fii t hi- Ezy«t ; tvimpdkitLU End in. Can km, 
and fhr. ^hnr^ ol the RjwI Si'a, With Ihf- 
toti^I and doecri pti^e i I litslral ioae- Folin^ 

3 voh. y wstfi ft) flm- idwd ragmvbiga, 4 pigtn 
of text fovacli pin tr, Fklitr, LoruCop, 

FfitEip^r. ^tkrii Pippur, ote. 

Pobbxst, Lt.-Col. A Plctarowiiiet Tour 
uUnw 1 lie Rivirv Cjiittu 01id Jumna, in 
India ; ing of ImiotyTtuu liiddy 

finished und rnlntirod vioim, a map, and 
gi grm ttjA. from onglnn) drawings nuulif uii 
the : with i1)ustnitit»u p hkioriLiiJ and 
deocriptire. Impl, 4to. t pp- t and 191, 

A<k^muuin 1 Lmiltjn, IS24 

K<?C Jilui u XXL—Ilf tKr Kj LLy, of I h Lfej L i 

XXiL—TL» CuMub Minor in flto Ruin a oi 
Aiuoumt I45lbi; XXUL—Orpnd Chtt*wny and 
Tomb of ll» i-jnjiirnir Atlw At SecLimk^ 
XXIV,-Thi? Tfl) A-In.l-Ui.1 

OanrobAY, Oaft, Rupert Melville. 
ScGftttfy p Oowtumt^ ^nd AirElteuture, chiefly 
on the Western of India. Folio, pp. |vj« 
with 30 !itjun-iinla t vxjdauiitory text inter- 
Irnvefi. Avkitimum, Loiuloit, 1^2^ 

MiiloLmmadAii monamisitf ut x\im]iKtiVlnl«i i 
CJolen ti;]n. Matiuni *hUJ ill Q Man'll, A UOUignl in I, 
fitc. 

ElRDlNtlR, HOM. CllAfiLErr STEWART- lie- 
CallediOTta cd India, F)m«u on sttocir by J, U. 
Haidiiuip fronj tin firigiiinl dniwiiigH by 
the Honourable Charlea Stvwmt Hflrfinge, 
Part I.—British India and th>- Punjab* 
Psirl T1—K—ltTTiir und the Alpine Punjab. 
Rterphimt folio, pp. jsv], with 20 pbt^ 
csplomtuiry text InterkaveiL 

irLean T London. 1^7 

Tncsludoi a viiiw t'f the I^rtlacL* nt Dnllii ; m 
vii^w Of thr Kolat^e ftl Agrrt i Jimi 1 MaaJI 4 + Airni; 
Tdtub jji Jatnii^ir at ^lAlidnrii; I huArl il.L^li. 
Laiiurc: mid I he Mu^im ol -Shub ZIuitukl&tL, 
KuknSr. 

HnjjEBRjamT, R, Bfivmw Fliwtifix, Fac- 
rtiuiilL’-Uluumio . -7 x 30 cm. 

LLiuubuTg. 0 . 1870 


{1\ be cunf>fiu«t,) 
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A FACTOR’S COMPLAINT FROAt FURAKAU IN \m, 

Bt SIR K C. TRUPLK Br. 

[Mft. Wtlmam FosTRk lifts drawn my Attention to the accompanying wthi'T iitnusinx 
Complaint about a vat and eomt' pigflonn l* lousing to a couple of Euglinb futon stationed »t 
lhe little Isolated factory of ”Porqua r " that i*. PorakAH on the Travnncnio CoiihI, near Allep- 
|ji. v in itlOo, It was addressed to tho President at Surat at that date, Sir Ueorgc OtnUi ii 
mid It Ls of value aa aLtiwijit; the condition under which the- sonants of the Kanl Lidia Com¬ 
pany hail to pass tho it livwa in Lidia in the early pioneer days, Samanfog -if the kind prevail- 
ed jti Upper Burma in our own time, in the first years of its oucupitLiOn during the Third 
War in 1836^0, for I wp|l rfififillfurt a petition to m pin If in Mimilaltky about IttWrt, 
w hjch began—* Wbervas my b>n ha&n habit of laying it* eggs on other pe oplo'i- garden*, ami 
whorne* X hue kept my him p a egg h hi id refu^e^ to deliver them up r I pray dm Court to order 
X to givtf up my egg?? to mp, 

ilr L Foster( t>t+ helming vtduiue of Enylinh Factorial ift India coutikiiiw full dcLtiiiU 
of tho factories mentioned in thu letter now reproduced, us well an nuenuiitjH of tho individuuh 
who tigliro in tku story ,1 have only added &mdi brief note* as arc noeessary tu elucidaLi 
tho text.] 

lliiiHt 1 WtmamrnjLL &c*, n Mv Honothied Friends. 

Our lo^t unto you wan dated Uio 0tb November last Per tho tlmjnU Charts flinee whav 
diApccd woo have nothing of general! buslnt^o worth your notify, and if thm to?, thi* enn 
vftysnee Is not wry convenient to write any such matter, nay. am heartily sorry that I am 
forced to make uae the reof, and cdbso that t muni trouble yon with oo unseemly a matter 
whkb yon will find iathese ini>tiing liritii, allthuiigh them- hath been on want in me to present 
tho &AIXH*, hut now to my great gndfe am able Up hold no Longer. 

Xho hitter l Kent you l&Gt ycaro to the President mm oocaaiun'd upon the like story that 
tbi> now m t lilt- fenditig whtmoff Mr. Hurrlnglou know very wall, ejjiiI might, if he had been 
mmdifl u* have written Likewise- Tliemfore, whereas you *ay in your liL-t to thin factory you 
wonder that Alesandiff Crigbiu mentioned nothing of Mr. Lliirrington, 1 the rvajnon wjih he* 
cauaC ho was well and would not write htmaelfo, rizt r upon the 20th May Lust, being tho Kingi 
Corunation day, at which time l waa oxtmanio ilk Yet, about 4 u etuekin the afrornuon J 
went out into «ur Balcony, where wee fommonly dine, at which time 1 found *uid Mr. Hailing 
ton I nuking u[hju a Silver biltfd sword that ho had newly made p and sitting down, 1 eaJJod to 
niy servant for u bottle of Ganger (rice And wator boiled together ) r ~ width to tliia instant my 
oheifeet lickuor, tuid seeing them morry, had a di^iro to partfelpate of thoir mirth, and tiogan 
to drink to a Fbctngnil that was in the company in my said liquor. Mr. Hiirrington, himiiig 
towards in**, falsely ucGiiseu im that in thwo word* I diahorxoumi him, he imagining that 
whereat I ep&krc to- the ufomaid Porttigall? I had aak^d him to sel! hk swonL ullthough all they 
that Hood by knew and LesLiiicd that there was no aueh word spoken ; yet there wa* no |*er- 
ywading him. # 

To be short, ho s«iid I was what he [deiced to call nie f and htriki-y at my bojire head uit ti 
Ids naked £WOid, T having nothing to defend my selJv UuL my Ik>u1it of CongeO. Yot. by 
GotU mercy i bad no hurt, only a small rutt/ upon the baeknide of tho finger on the h ft bond, 

^ J&lm M iiTLn^ton, wb> IuhlI lkf<3ii Jiiit in of Fnosk^d fu^kry C. IfiflL Hn amt Orfgaby \md 

tHKn prevlcMwIy ittfioruid ai UkS Kuyal, m .ir Tuncorin. (fnlonnhlloii frum Mr Wm, Frutru-) 

3 Hind- tcdr\ji. TaiUn Av :/i. waivr ui wiwdi rke hm been btnioil, mvaiJcj grucl-impd t>y 

Lur-OJitlUiJ lli iu'-ku. 
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the standers by preventing him from doing me any further mischief^. Mr. Wade 3 can 
testifie the thing, being present; and the same evening finding ditto Wade asleep, cuts him 
over the Nose, because I had desired him to take notice of the aforementioned passages, 
who besides that, hath received (poor^ man) several I' base usages at ditto Harringtons hands 
in the time he was with us. Yet, allthough this was not the first by many, I was contented to 
passe it with the rest, not so much as mentioning the same in the aforesaid letter to the Presi¬ 
dent, expecting that your Worshipp &ca. would have fully granted me my petition without 
any restriction, for as long as there is life there is hope. Besides I was so farre from remem- 
bring those hare-brain d stories, that considering that wee had lived 6 yeares (unfortunately) 
together, I was loth to leave him here alone. 

But now he hath me all alone and sick, domineers worse then ever, allthough I have 
indeavoured aU the wayes that possible I can to shunne these occasions by retiring my selfe, 
and at all times giving him his owne way and saying ; yet all this will not suffice him. 

for being extreamely troubled with rats, in so much besides the damage they did my 
things, they allso bit my fingers, that I was not able to rest for them ; to remedy which I 
procured a cat. But first please to take notice that he brings up pigeons in our dwelling house, 
nay, they are commonly in the very place I lie, and, as he saith, my cat killed two of them. And 
a few dayes after this, spies the cat upon the house and shoots her. Whereupon I told him if I 
would, could put as much shot into something else of his that was then sitting by me, and that 
in killing ing my cat for going aloft upon our house he cleared his old malice, being natural! 
for all such creatures so to doe, who were farre more profitable and wholesome in a house 
then pigeons. Upon this he rises up and begins to spurne me maliciously in the belly (the 
effect of which I felt for some dayes after) with his foot, knowing the cheifest of my infirmity 
lay there, and having used me farther at his pleasure in like manner, then sets him down againe. 
If I would I was not able to resist him, for I had resolved before hand if any thing should 
happen againe not to doe any thing but wholly to referee iny selfe and cause to your Wor¬ 
shipp &ca., who I am confident will not faile to doe me Justice herein. And if I were not cer- 
taine of that, allthough I have not at present sufficient strength, there wants not other 
wayes which I beseech God to withhold me from and replenish me with patience, seeing its 
my lot to have such a comforter in this my so tedious aflictions, though some times when 
these things comes in my mind, together with the force of my infirmity, were it not but that 
I am confident that you will order me satisfaction, I should sink down under this so heavy a 
burden, I being so ill fitted to beare it. 


He is continually ubraiding both me and my relations in a most vile manner, both in 
pubhque and private, saying the other day I was but Mr. Travers butler at Caile, 4 and what 
am 1 more here, and who am I to bring cats into the house, and that I was good for nothing 

but to . and that he had as absolute power as any prince. And thus he lords 

it over a poore Sick man, that the very people and servants cry out shame againe at him. 

And because he doth assume to himselfe such power and to govern after such a rate 
please to accept of a small peice thereof, and by that you may guesse what the rest is, for by 
the manner of it, it seems as if he were not to be accomptable to none but God for any actions 
done here. (He would faine be Royall but cannot induce a Royallist.) 


DuJh^^r ^ m6h0haa 0nly f0und ° n ° meDtioa of He “y Wade * “ • witness to a protest to the 

* Waiter Travers was head of the factory at Old Kiiyal, established in 1658 w • . 

ngsby were his subordinates. Foster, English Factors, 1655-1660, pp. 218, 220. “ 
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First, as concerning the exercise of his religion. Wee have used it with such secrecy 
that there is none to this time knowes that we piofesse any, yea or no. Secondly, to this 
houre no accompts calculated or passed. Thirdly, orders or good houres here is none, for 
he sleeps not one night in 3 monthes in the factory. He hath also entertained the Portugall 
that came from Surat upon the Royall Charles for his companion, at the Companys cost. 

As for me, he hath severall times told me if I were not contented, I might walk upon’t, 
which now I hope you will not take amissc if I goe without bidding to winter in Caile Veiha, 
[Old Kayal], first, because this discontented life doth much augment my distemper. Secondly, 
this our factory is but as a clioutry, 6 not for a sick man to winter in, being within a stones cast 
of the Sea, so that I intend, God willing, in Aprill for that place, and in August will not faile to 
be here againe, 8 before which time I hope wee shall heare from your Worshipp I may be fully 
ordered to imbarque for Surat upon the first shipp that shall touch at this port ; for my flux 
is now turned to another disease common to many in these parts, and for want of good meanes, 
leaves very few untill they goe to their grave. The Portugall calls it Almeerama, 7 or piles in 
the guts. Be it what God pleases, I feare it hath been so long upon me that I shall never 
recover my health perfectly againe, and that for want of meanes in time. 

If I live untill September next, I shall have served the Honble. Company Seaven yeares, 
having hitherto received but 20 li., therefore intreat you to order me to receive what you shal 
think fitting. For the rest, I will not trouble you here againe with repe[ti]tions of our hard 
fortunes and losses, because it hath been formerly done, only say that our hap cannot be para- 
lelled, intreating you to have that in remembrance. 

And now craving pardon, allthough I could not make my greifes known unto you in fewer 
lines, not doubting but that your Worshipp &ca., will seriously consider this my case, so 
with presentation of my best service, I rest 

Porqua [Porikad] Your Worshipps &ca., most humble servant, 

the 21th february, to my power, 

1664-5. ALEXANDER GRIGBIE. 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTE ON ONE OF THE AMAHAVATI 
SCULPTURES IN THE COLOMBO MUSEUM. 

By the late E. K. Ayrton, Archaeological 
Commissioner, Antjradhapura. 

Prefatory Note . 

[The late Mr. E. R. Ayrton, Archaeological 
Commissioner, Ceylon, wrote some time ago, a 
few valuable notes on a paper by Mr. R. Sewell, 
in Vol. XXXI of this Journal, showing that certain 
Buddhist sculptures now in the Colombo Museum 
must have come from Amar&vatl. These notes, 
which support Mr. Sewell's contention, were for 
some reason never published, and a duplicate of 
them was found amongst Mr. Ayrton’s papers. The 
duplicate has been forwarded to me by his successor, 
Mr. A. M. Hocart, together with three photographs 
of the sculptures concerned. These photographs 


have already been published with Mr. Sewell’s 
paper and the reader can refer to it. But the notes 
are published now for the first time—E d.] 

Mr. R. Sewell in a paper published in 1907, 
entitled Antiquarian Notes on Burma and Ceylon 
( ante , XXXV, 293-299), pointod out the probable 
provenance of three pieces, two sculptures and 
one octagonal pillar, of light grey closely grained 
quartzite stone, which are in the Colombo Museum. 
He showed, on good grounds, that these three 
stones must have been carried off from the 
Amar&vati Tope in the Madras Presidency. 

In this note I only propose to try and show what 
the subject of the sculptures on one of these stones 
(Plate II, fig. 4, in the article referred to above) 
represents. 


6 An interesting South Indian term : a rest-house at four cross-roads : a public building. Tamil shdvadi ; 
Malayal, chdvati, Can. chdvadi ; Southern Hindustani, chdioari : old Anglo-Indian choutry, choultry, through 
Northern Indian influence : Hindi, chautri , a Court. 

c Grigsby did not get to Old KAyal, as Harrington had to go there hurriedly on the death of Travers, in 
April 16G4, to maintain the co.’s position. In July the unfortunate Grigsby was seized by the Dutch, who 
raided Porak&d, and carried him off to Cochin. (Information from Mr. Wm. Foster 

7 Port: almorreimas, haemorrhoids 
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Aa Mr. Sowell has pointed out, this particular 
stone is carved in the cruder style of the older 
sculptures of the Amaravati Tope. 

Unfortunately, the slab lacks a corner, but 
otherwise it is well preserved. In the foreground 
crouch three women in attitudes suggestive of 
deep sleep, and the arm of the fourth is just visible 
near the edge of the stone. Facing these, and 
lying on her right side on a couch, is a woman. 
Behind the couch stand four men, one of whom is 
armed with a long spear; two are unarmed, and 
of the fourth only the left shoulder is visible. 

There can be little doubt that this represents 
the bedroom of Queen May& on the night of the 
conception of the Buddha. 

According to the Jtiaka, MayA, on the night of 
Buddha's conception, saw in a dream the four 
Gods of the cardinal points raise her couch and 
carry it to the Anawatapta lake where she bathed. 
She was then carried back again, and as she lay 
on her couch, the Bodhisattva, descending in the 
form of an elephant, entered her right side. 

The traditional attitude of repose for Maya at this 
moment was on her left side. So much so that in 
the Gandhara sculptures “in sculpture No. 251 in 
the Rawlinson Collection at Peshawar .... the 
sculptor having placed the head to the left, has 
been foroed to draw the queen with her back to 
the spectator to avoid breaking the tradition** 
(Spooner, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum, p. 6). And this case is not unique, since 
there is a small sculpture of the same period in 
the Lahore Museum which shows the queen lying 
on her left side with her back to the spectator. 

The only exception to this rule which I have been 
able to find is on an old relief at S5nchi (Fergusson- 
Tree and Serpent Worship, PL XXXHI) where M£y& 
hes on her right side, the elephant hovering above 
Possibly the tradition had not crystallised at that 
early period. 

The Amaravati sculptures, which show the scene 
w,th the elephant, all show the queen in the same 

Err™' that “ ‘° "W* ‘>er 

PLDXXTV Tree and Worship, 

XCI> P' 232 > which represents 
Buddhodana and his friends. 

h« I h i8 i, eXtr ? > u yUnf0rtUnate ‘ hat our stone should 
be broken at the top left hand corner, since had it 

been perfect and shown no elephant, the identifi 
cation of the scene would have been simple 

An Amaravati slab figured by Burgess ( Amaravati 

and Jaggayyapetta Stupas, PI. XXVII II . ,T 

the Colombo sculpture^ chieTe™ , bl< * 

--- p ure. me c hief exception is that 

* [When preparing 


the four men are standing at the four comers of the 
couch instead of behind it. Only one of the four is 
armed; the queen lies on her right side as on our slab 
and the four women slumber in the foreground. It 
is interesting to contrast the carving and grouping 
on this slab, which is of the later Amar&vati style, 
with that of the Colombo example. 

Writing of it. Dr. Burgess says: “ Scene very 
frequently represented. It reveals the bedchamber 
of Maha May A, the mother of Gautama the Buddha, 
on the night of her conception, with four female 
slaves in the foreground. She is represented asleep 
on her couch, and with four male figures at the 
corners of it who are the guardian Devos of the four 
quarters. Vaisra vana of the North, Virupaksha of 
the West, Dhritarashtra of the East and Virudhaka 
of the South—whom she saw in her dream take up 
her couch and bear it to the Hira&layas, where 
their queens bathed her at the AnSwatapta lake.” 

It is undoubtedly this scene which is portrayed 
on our slab—the bedchamber of Queen MahA M&ya 
just before her visit to the lake Anawatapta. 

Other representations of the conception of 
Buddha which throw light on this subject are the 
following :— 

(1) In Cunningham’s Bharhut Stupa, Plate 
xxvm is representative of Maya Devi’s 
Dream. She lies on her right side and an ele¬ 
phant is hovering above. Behind her head a 
female attendant stands with hands raised in 
prayer. Before her couch are two seated 
females, one with a chauri ; both are apparently 
asleep. On p. 83, paragraph 2, Cunningham 
says: “ A white elephant of the Chhadanta 
breed approached the princess in her sleep and 
appeared to enter into her womb by her right 
side. At p. 89 he says : “In Bharhut sculp¬ 
ture the princess is represented in the centre 
of the medallion sleeping quietly on her couch, 
with her right hand under her head, and her 
left hand by her side. The position leaves her 
right side exposed.*’ The Princess was obvi¬ 
ously meant to be lying on her back. 

(2) In Tree and Serpent Worship, PL XXXIII, 
Right hand pillar of E. Gateway (p. 145), 

“ May& [is] asleep on the terrace of the palace, 
dreaming that a white elephant appeared to 
her and entered her womb.*’ 

(3) In Tree and Serpent Worship, PI. LXXIV 
Amaravati: Maya is on her left side on a couch 
the elephant far above her. Behind her a 
two women, and in front of her are five women 
4 gods are at each comer.'* l 


K; B. Oglo’a attentioiTto the* ^ Hutchinson ’ 8 illustrated History oj the Nations, 1914, I drew Mr. 
the above books, and this c Sculptured representations of MAy&’s Dream as reproduced in 

which to my mind udeciutt 1 h * m ** dr ° W tht> 8pirited UIufltration shown at p. 118 of that work, 
ancient artists.— Ed.] 1 ° * represent3 tile »con* aa it presented itself to the imagination of the 
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THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE MERS OF MERWARA.* 

Br LIEUT.-COL. JOHN HOSKYN, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

The Mere of Merwara are the Highlanders of Rajputana. Inhabiting a narrow strip 
of hilly country in the heart of that province, they have always maintained their independence 
against the attacks of the powerful Rajput States by which they are surrounded ; and a frea 
and manly carriage, the hereditary badge of liberty, distinguishes them from the neighbouring 
tribes of bondsmen and tillers of the soil. For centuries before the coming of the British, the 
Mere not only held their own in the rocky fastnesses of the Ar&vali Hills, but made active 
reprisals on the enemies who sought to subdue them. 

Issuing from their narrow glens, parties of these lean caterans wotdd speed North and 
East and West; avoiding beaten roads and travelling by desert bye paths ; one or two of them 
mounted on small ponies, and leading other ponies with capacious sacks for the receipt of 
booty, but most of them on foot, each armed with a spear, a leather shield on his shoulder 
and a short curved sword slung at his side. Thus they held on their way to some distant town 
or village, drowsing in the stagnant security of the plains ; where, that night, would be 
heard the shout of the startled watchmen, quickly stifled; the cries of terrified bunnias. dragged 
from their beds and persuaded, without loss of words to produce their hoards ; the shrieks 
of women, and the hoarse erics of the plunderers ranging swiftly through the streets 
The city of Ajmer, lying amongst their own hills, was a milch-cow to these wiry little 
marauders. They knew the secret paths by which they could swarm like bees into the Fort 
of Taragarh, and they took toll of the marches of Bundi, Shahpura, Jodhpur and Udaipur up 
to the very walls of those cities. r 

Naturally, the proud Rajput States looked on these reivers with contempt, considerably 
tempered by exasperation. The smaU chiefs and Th&kure whose lands lay at the foot of the 
hills, paid blackmail to the killmen, and even sought to gain their friendship by giving them 
assistance and shelter when they needed it; but the larger states scorned such terms as these 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur each claimed the over-lordship over different portions of the 
Mer country ; and several expeditions were sent by the Princes of those States to punish the 
Crows, ’ as they called the hillmen, and destroy their nests in the glens. But the Rajput 
warrior, brave as a lion in a galloping, sword and lance encounter in the open was never a 
hill-fighter ; his horse was useless to him in the narrow, rocky ravines and thick scrub-jungle 
of the mountains ; his lance could not reach the active enemies who swarmed on the hill-sides 
shooting arrows, hurling down boulders and charging home, sword in hand, when they saw 
an opening. The Rajput Armies were forced to retire ; the “ Crows,” squatting on the ridges 
above them, crooked cheerfully at the retreating cavalcades, and not many nights pasTed 
l>cfore the villages of the plains were again paying the penalty of their Prince’s failure. 

It was not until about a hundred years ago that these wild mountaineers were subdued 
by a British force; and in due time a British Officer, a subaltern in the Bengal Artillery Dixon 
by name came to rule over them. How this Gunner subaltern devoted himself to the service 

?. f ^;:r- caught suUcn pcop,e ” ; h ° w Le ™ an d taught the 

child that remained the elementary lessons of civilisation and discipline; how with firm hand 
and kindly heart he won their devotion, once for all, to the British ; how he fought for them 
against political intrigue, when the Rajput Princes, seeing them tamed and, as they thought 
broken, revived their old claims to their land ; how he lived among them, and how, finally’ 

* Reprinted from the Journal of the United Service Institution of India, Vol. L, April 1921. ~- 
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lie di&d amrmg them, having two the Trait of hi* work, when the Men* stood firm aft a rock 
in tt*fi Hand of thn mutiny of IS57 and u loyal Mrr Kcgiuicmt marched mto Ajmer, and delicti 
the i mHnn r* of Huifnifaul to lower thr Brttbb Hog Ui the dikrf city of R^j put a nci; all tiii-s 
i* written, no mean pagu of it, in tlr Hixrie of the Chronicles of the British Empire Bin our 
hu*me*s at jirrHunt lie* not with tfcif modern history of rhc Mere, ^tramarly iiitan-ating though 
it bt% but with tliiir origin and early Ivin Lory. 

The Mere ibejibftrfvvi huvi' no hi.-larind record* ; all emnucUou with ihv put. written 
or oral, ejuirpt whaLOiud* in iwim> and rimttmuf, was - tlftrrd during the ccnturm* of anarchy 
which preceded Lbc British oGCUpatiun, and whon the tribe returned unco more to the paths 
of Civiliitation they found it new^ory to give an account of thprattejve* wMdh r in ihnt country 
Of oacelusivo caste* and prehistoric genealogies would fix t lit- condition. of &oe!al itttoreuurwti 
with thflir neighbour. The hereditary Bard* of the tribe fosc to the iHxraftiou and prodfieod 
a legend Shat the trike Wins destiOpdod from a rflzlithan prince, ft grand*™ of PritliTi BA], 
tho Io*i king nf Ajmer. The Irguzitl «oy* that (his- prince carried off u Mum girl of Buudi f 
and married her, belie viuif tin?it An was a R&jpiltnf, When Oily min take wa* dfecovered, 
kHc wan i x prill'd from her hiinhiindV burnt- with her two AuhcJ and Annp, and wandered 
into I he Aravuli Jiills r where idle found a refuse ; and her som became uuu'xturs respectively 
of the Lima* ami Bunins, the twn chief dam- of the M*re But the legend lakpo ar oint 
of the Xnetu that the Mock nanft-* of the or hrunelu-^ of the Mias ate. not fhauhftn 

ukmu, but IMv*r t Gildot and Far air at* well; uml if any further proof i* needed of the in- 
eom^tnes** nr fit any rate iucTjJitpletnnetvi of the legend nf ihe RahL jr in contained in the 
Bardic ehronlefes nf the V-hauMi& t bcin&dvcs, which mentimi the Mere u-v n powerful lighting 
tribe long before the timcA of fMthvT Raj. 

The aKttianta given by modem h Marian* of the origin of tha Mi r? do not no urule go nipah 
beyond this legend of Ihe Rani. Lionel IKson in hin sketch of Merw&ri aocej>1n the legend* 
vs liich lia gtvfs at great length, and traces (he gentmlagy downward* through vuriouft mythi¬ 
cal daewnflanlrf of Anhel and An ftp ; and Ihbi ^enealugy, mi the strength Of PixonV ac?eppt*nw 
of it« is hvday implicitly brdiavtnrl In by the Mem thenmelv^ 

Colonel TckI in the liuiflh of ttnja^han derives the name nf the tribe from mrn/ L a hill ■ 
and slates, in one pLace, that the Mer* ate a brunch nf the Mina tribe^ find in anutber, that they 
are descended from the Khalil of duisalmi i. A MulmiumadLUt historian of Ajmer mentions 
a vagne legend from the Bardie ehronlvh^ -a an undent U r Kingdom of Tannr f an Merwor 
from which the Albr^ wrrr driven by litc Rftthnrs. when the latter took pu^ession of tin; 
cmuitry. A native l-hristian mi^ioaftry mam d Ma nil war Kbftn. ah. lived f«r 40 year* in 
Tik%e|Ii carrying on miKHiunarv work mtmngtbe Mefa, imd who therefore dtmdd have known 
kturr, imbibed, about 1000 T u small ffu&ry ofOt JItrtuf Mmdri lit Hindi, in which ha Kays 
ikat they are abori^lucs like the BhDs and Mi nib. frvint whotn they an - dia ingLushed by tho 
fact that they have made mor* progrtw. sin ially, under the Britbli, than those tribe* Ji ftv « 
done under native rule. This theory, imlortnnftteJf. did not comnii&tid itsttlf to th^ Mere, who 
■■oh nmly burnt, the lamfc in a puhlie a^somldy of the n^pnwflltativtq of the trilwv atid called 
the r -v- rniwl author mrn^ a hieli l fthmild be sorry to repeat Finally, ^ir H'Ulmni Hmit> r 
in tin- Imjicryil Qactitetf <f Iftdiu di-tm-scs Urn aiicesturs of thj Mere with tile remark that they 
wvn\ h.ilf-nalo d aboriginrH, narrlr->, agricultim'. and engagi fi in cooataut plundering vxpr- 
Oition* Into t he Hurrounding States. ,l Up to 101%^ lie say^ Ike history of Merwara is i 
bhilik It n ntcr^ry to go fuitli r a he id to fiiid the clue which ronncei;- ibis tribe of "half. 

mik' d .dNjngmt* 11 With an minify at least a-s ancient ami he tmownvd a* that of anv otb r 
raca m India. J 
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Ttn' principal authorities tm wSiich [ hove h.i ! the following account art 1 ;■—Elliott's 
Hirtanj ->/ hi4in Volume 1. ftofcauf Duttron's notes ti> tliu «iun« ; Pandit BkagvsnlsPs 
I'vrbj History of Gujtvl, and the account of t ho tiiijapj given in Volume IX of the Bombay 
fJnzfttur. The Rajput annals of KAjpdtanfi and Kutfiiawir a L,o furnish severn I refemwicH 
Ui the Men, which complete and elucidate ihm> accounts, and /jieriully throw light on the 
subject of tiiu connection of the Mere with the Rajputs. 

At Home period during the Sth century of the Christian era, when the Fenian empire 
of the Bisu-iiib Mi bring attacked by tin- White Hums nr liphtlmliU’H,and rhogreat hordes of 
Centra! Ada wem in a stale of volcanic flit* and turmoil, an upheaval toot place m the region* 
of Northern tVrsia, on the coniinea of the undent kingdoms of Georgia and Media, which 
resulted in a huge tidal wave of humanity being propelled Eastwards and South wanfe toward 
the Frcasticrs of India. This Army or horde {«pfcs> was composed mainly of two tribes, 
the Gurjnms front Gurji-tnu (Georgia) and the Mihiros from Mihiri&tfm, the land of the SuiJ 
Mc<!ia, Through tins pusses of the mountains this flood poun d into thr* Punjab, and its fur¬ 
ther progress to the South-Easi being su mmed by the strength of the Hindu Kingdom of the 
Gupta dynasty citable, lied there. it followed the line of hast ti^bdanw, turned South by this 
IruhK valley, and spread over the desert* of Rind and Western Rujpntana. In Stud itmuonn- 
tored thr opposition of the great tribe of tfn .Jats, thoinsdvtii Hie jetsam of a. tamer horde of 
Gctai'. or Goth*, who liad flooded the country in the same way some three Centuries curlier, 
and were then settled on both hide, of the river. The newcomer* mpved down the Eastern 
liank, driving the ,fat* arrow the river : and, leaving n largo colony of MiJiira; to occupy the 
vnll. y, *ev passed on into Kithifcwnr, Here thr Mihiras appear to have remained, white 
the Gurjams moved on and settled in the iidjaernt province, now know aa Gujarat Thu 
muiic of the former tribe h variously written as Miu traka( belonging to Mi tra = Mi Urn). Mihirai 
Med ur Mund. This varied nomenclature has led to some confusion, and historian* have not 
always recognised tlm tribe .under the various names by which they an mentioned, hut. the 
arguments of ftndit Bbsgvanlal Luilraji Lave placed it beyond reasonable doubt, that the 
modern Mhaire or Mow of Hcnriirii and Kathiawfir are Identical with the Moitrakas or 
fttiLh;- of bli<u grvat migration. 1 


Th«^ period oj the arrival of thr- horde of Men and Gujars (to give them at onoe the names 
by which tliey arc now known) was o critical one in the history of Hinduism, Tht* ancient 
religion of the Brahmans had suffered from centimes of OMrnptina, and had fallen into dis¬ 
repute ; the doctrines of the Befonner Gautama, the Buddha, backed by the authority of the 
Maury an cm pe«r Aioka, had swept the country from North to South- Hut w Jtb the M&Oreiin 
cm pure lung fallen, and the elevation c-f Ihe Gupta dynasty, the Brahman* saw an opportunity 
for recovering their hint supremacy. In the civilised region-, of the North and lint they wen, 
Micia-ftdui ; but in the Weal thuy encountered the vigorous opposition of the Joins. who bail 
wtabUshed themselves in gicat ntnmgth in the Western Kingdoms. By thr active proM-lytism 
of thn <fains on the one ride, and the more cam*] arguments of «linj^ anil arrow* o m ployed 
by the aboriginal illiila on the other, the rank, of the Rajput Kshatrivos. on w hom (hi Rrah 
mans r*li«) to defend ibeir temporal power, were getting perilously thinned . and U» mo* 
tmiity of recruiting these ranks, by admitting the warlike rttengen tri}m u,., W[t , 

privileges mid responsibilities; of the Kehntriva caste, was too obvious to bo missed bv th 
out uto Bruhiiimia. - 


: Early kutory°f l ’->.'™\ Btm. itezUttf, VuL I, fart I, p. jJit, 
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There was nothing revolutionary in this proceeding, for many times in the history of 
Hinduism the same expedient has been resorted to . 3 According to the strict law of Manu the 
higher caste of Hindus cannot be entered by foreigners or men of lower caste, except by the 
drastic process of re-birth. But has any human law-maker yet succeeded in defeating the 
ingenuity of his disciples ? The acumen of the Pandits was not unequal to the twisting 
of this rule to suit the dictates of policy or of necessity. First of all, there was the discreet 
fiction, that the warlike neighbours were descendants of an original Kshatriya stock, who 
might regain their ancestral caste rights by returning to a devout observance of their reli¬ 
gious duties, more especially those which enjoined the protection of Brahmans. Then again, 
according to Manu, a king is composed of particles drawn from the essence of the gods, and 
this applies not only to Hindu kings, but to all kings. The ruler even of a tribe of foreign 
invaders could therefore claim to be an emanation of divinity, and could hardly be denied the 
right, should he claim it, to rank as a Brahman or at the least a Kshatriya ; and once admit¬ 
ted in his case, this right might quite logically be extended to his clan, whose origin was the 
same as his own. Under successive applications the letter of the law was finally broadened 
into the general rule, that ‘Svho acts as a Kshatriya, him you must consider a Kshatriya ’* 4 * 
Two well-known examples of the application of this rule in Western India, besides the Mere 
and Gujars, are the Chitpavan Brahmans, who are said to be descended from a crew of 
foreigners shipwrecked on the Konkan coast ; and the chiefs of the old Marat ha families, who 
have been admitted to the Kshatriya caste, although the Brahmaas of Northern India still 
believe them to be of Persian origin . 6 

But was there anything to induce the chiefs of the invading tribes to put themselves and 
their followers beneath the Brahman yoke ? Admission to the exclusive and jealously guarded 
caste of king-born warriors, over which hung the glamour of Rajput tradition and chivalry, 
was undoubtedly an inducement to the warlike barbarians ; and the subtle Brahman well 
knew' how to turn to account the common weakness of human nature, to desire most that which 
is most difficult to attain, without regard to its intrinsic value. But there was another powerful 
bond which attached the Mere to the Brahman cause and alienated them from their opponents. 
The Mere brought with them from Persia the worship of tire and of the Sun . 9 Mihir in the 
ancient language of Persia, and Mitra, in Sanskrit, are names for the sun ; and the names Mait- 
raka and Mihira by winch the Mere are known in the Hindu accounts of the great invasion, 
seem to connect this tribe in a particular manner with Sun-worship . 7 They would therefore 
be naturally attracted to the side of the Brahmans (Chitpavan), who were also Fire and Sun- 
worshippers, in opposition to the Jains and Buddhists, who had not only abandoned this wor¬ 
ship themselves, but had forbidden its continuance in the territories where they held sway . 8 

In order to lend especial emphasis and eclat to the admission of this powerful reinforce¬ 
ment to the ranks of their defenders, the Brahmans determined to signalise it by performing 
the sacred rite of Initiation by Fire. This rite would appeal especially to the new r comere 

3 Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. IN, Part I, pp. 434—152. 

4 Wilford in Asiatic Researches , X, 91. 

* [There is this much to be said in favour of the “Brahmans.’* The Mere were probably quite as 
much “Kshatriyas** as the other “Rajput Kshatriyas” of the oth century.—En.] 

* See below for an account of the connection of the Magha Brahmans with the Magi. 

7 CJ. Mihirakula, Child of the Sun, the title of the great White Hun ruler in Northern India in the 

early 6th century. 

SGladwin’s Ain-UAkbari, II, 43. 
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as a sacrament of their own religion, and would emphasise their antagonism to the Jams, who 
had tried to stamp out fire-worship. Apparently it was reserved for the most solemn occa¬ 
sions only, and was seldom employed, except for the initiation of the Brahmans themselves. 
Something resembling it is said to have been employed at the initiation of the Chitpavan 
Brahmans above referred to . 9 Actual details of the rite are not known. Legend describes 
the scene on the sacred mountain of Abu, where the gods assembled in open Lodge round 
the great Agni-kui^cl, or Fire-pit, which is still to be seen there. First Indra made an image 
of grass, sprinkled it with the water of life and threw it into the fire-fountain, muttering the 
Charm of Life slowly. From the flame arose a mace-bearing figure shouting “Jfdr, J/dr”. 
He was called the Parmar or Foe-slayer. Next Brahma framed an image of his own essence 
and threw it into the fire-pit, repeating the Life-charm. A figure rose with the sacred thread 
round his neck, a sword in one hand and a copy of the Veda in the other. He was called 
Chalukhya or Solanki. The third champion was the Pariar, who was created by Rudra, 
and rose from the flame, black and ill-favoured, bearing a bow. Last of all came Vishnu’s 
image, the four-armed Chauhan. 

According to the legend, the Parmar or Panwar received Dhar and Ujjain as his heritage, 
to the Solanki was assigned Anhilpura, to the Pariar the desert regions West of Abu, and 
the North w r as given to the Chauhan. Of the thirty-six royal races of Rajputs it is said the 
fire-born are the greatest, the rest wore born of w^omen, while these ow*e their origin to the 
gods themselves . 10 

There can be very little doubt that these four fire-born races were originally Mers ami 
Gujars, and date their origin from the fifth century . 11 Unless we are prepared to accept 
the legend of their miraculous creation, we must conclude that they originated from a non- 
Hindu warrior race. The fact that their appearance synchronised closely with the arrival 
in Rajputana of the conquering tribes of fire-worshipping Mers and Gujars, points at once 
to a probable source from which this new accession to the fighting force of the Kshatriyas 
was drawn. 

In an old Rajput inscription, a prince of the Pariar race is referred to as a Gujar. 1 * The 
principal division of the Gujars in the Panjab bears the name of Chauhan . 13 The Solanki 
Oswals, the leading class of Western Indian Jains, are Gujars. In poems, Bhim Solanki, the 
great king of Anhilvada is called the Gujar . 14 

The nature of the connection between the Mers and the Gujars is not quite clear, but in 
view of their common country, common religion and customs and their combined invasion of 
India it is fair to assume that it was very close. It has been suggested that the Mers were not 
regarded as a separate tribe, but as a ruling class of the Gujars ; the later still refer to their 
head-men as “Mir.” In any case the fact that Mer kingdoms were established in the countries 
first over-run by the invaders, as Kashmir, the Indus valley, and Kathiawar, while the Gujars 
either went further afield or remained in the Mer kingdoms in a subordinate position, seems 
to show' that of the two tribes the Mers predominated in power and influence. It is in the 
last degree unlikely, therefore, that if Gujars were admitted to the caste of Kshatriyas, Mers 
should have been excluded . 16 Moreover, of the four stock-names of the Mers given above, 

9 Chitpavan signifies “pyre purifier.” 10 Tod, Annals , II, 407. 

11 Bam. Gazetteer, Vol. X, Part 1, p. 480. 13 Prachinalekha-mdld, Vo\. I, pp. 53-54. 

13 Gujarat Gazetteer, pp. 50-51. 1* Rus Maid, I, 222* 

15 The onJy semi-independent Gurjara Kingdom of which we have records was that at Xandod in 
Southern Gujar&t, but the kings of NanddJ acknowledged the Mer kings of V&ll&bhipura as their overlords. 
— Bom. Gazetteer , Vol. I, Part I, p. 113. 
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three correspond with names of the fire-born tribes. The fourth stock-name, Gahlot, refers 
to a different origin, which will presently be explained.'* I conclude therefore, that of the 
four fire-born tribes of Rajputs, three, viz., the Chaulian, Pariar and Parmar were composed 
of both Mere and Gujars ; the fourth Solankl, may have been composed of Gujars alone. 

In the early 19th century, the Bards of the Mere, greatly daring, ventured to ascribe 
the origin of their race to the debased off spring of a Chauhan prince. A strain of Chauhan 
blood, even though blended with disgrace, was the highest genealogical pinnacle to which 
they could aspire, and even this claim was not admitted without derision by their neigh¬ 
bours. Thestrange truth appears to be, that instead of the Mere being descended from the 
t'hauhans, the Chauhans themselves are descendants of the ancient nation of Mere. 

Besides those who were specially distinguished by the fire-initiation, other clans of 
the invaders attained the dignity of inclusion among the Rajput royal races without under¬ 
going this ordeal. Probably most of the Rajput Chiefs of Kathiawar are descended from the 
Mer conquerors of that province. The Jethva Chiefs of Porbandar.for instance, who were for¬ 
merly powerful rulers, are almost certainly of the Mer ” tribe. They are still called Mer 
Kings, and the Mere of Porbandar regard them as the head of their clan. But the most 
noteworthy case is that of the kings of Vallabhipur in Eastora Kathiawar. About the end 
of the fifth century, a chief named Bhatarka, a Mer of the Gahlot clan, conquered the city 
of Vallabhipur, the last stronghold in Kathiawar of the decaying Gupta monarchy, and found¬ 
ed a kingdom there which included the greater part of Kathiawar. Gujarat, and Southern 
Rajputana. A scion of this dynasty in a. d. 720 conquered Chitor' 8 from the Mori or Maurya 
Chief who held it. His descendants are the present ruling family of Udaipur. This origin 
of the Sisodias perhaps accounts for the curious blend of Sun-worship with orthodox Hinduism 
which exists in Udaipur ; and it throws an interesting fight on the claim of the Maharanas to 
a descent from Nushirwan, the great Sasanian emperor of Persia. 19 

Not only were the warriors of the Mere admitted to the Kshatriya caste, but their priests 
were recognised as Brahmans. The horde of fighting men was accompained by a hereditary 
tribe of priests, called Maghs, who were under the special favour of the great conqueror 
Mihirakula.- 0 In Tndia the Maghs seem in general to have worshipped a combination 
of the Sun and Siva under the title Mihir-eswar (Sun-god). This was the established religion 
in the Vallabhi kingdom of Bhatarka and his successors. 

But a pure form of sun-worship was maintained at Multan, Dwarka, Somnath and 
other holy places, probably by the priests of the sect.*' The descendants of the Maghs 
under the name of Magha Brahmans now form one of the leading priestly classes of South 
Marwar. 


1* These names are probably adaptations of tribal stock-names of the Mers and Gujars, which have 
been given Indian meanings. Bam . Gazetteer, VoL IX, Part I, p. 483. Tod’s Annal 9 , 2nd edition, II, 407. 
The Gahlots for instance are probably identical with the Get* mentioned bv Herodotus as a principal tribe of 
Medea ( Encyc . Brittanica, Art. “Media”). 

17 Bam. Gazetteer , Vol. I, Part I, p. 87. 

18 Tod’s Annals , I, 229-231. ~ 


** f 0 " 1 ' GazeM ' rr > VoL IX, Part I. p. 102. Tod’s Annah, I, 235. Gladwin’s Ain-i-AkbaH, I, 181. 

-0 Troyer ft Rajataranyini, 307-309. 

T , ” ” erodotU3 racntion3 the <^si) <w the hereditary priests of the Modes. Modem (post- 

Islamic) Persian poetry .a full of references to the Maghs, the priests of the ancient religion. Rcinaud* 
Mmotre sur L'lnde, 93-99. So’UtkrU Texts, I, 497. 
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Neither the date nor the circumstances of the fall of Vallabhipura are clearly known. 
The most probable account is that preserved by the Portuguese traveller Alberuni, who savs 
that the Arab chief of Mansura, in the Indus valley, sent a naval expedition against Vallabhi¬ 
pura. In a night attack the king was killed and his people and town were destroyed. A! beruni 
gives no date to this event; but it must have occurred between a.d. 750 and 770. 22 
After the destruction of Vallabhipura, the Mer power seems to have moved inland, probablv 
to avoid another encounter with those terrible raiders, and to have centred in the hilly 
country West of Chitor, where a large tract of country received the name of Medwar 23 , 
the country of the Meds (Mers). 

The subsequent history of the Galliots of Mewar, as well as that of the main branches 
of the Chauhans, Panwars, and the P&riars is sufficiently well known from the Annate of the 
Rajputs among whom these tribes are now included. But besides those who by achieve¬ 
ment, or Brahman initiation, were cleansed from the dust of their ignorance and obtained a 
place among the Kshatriyas, a proportion of the Mers held to their ancient faith, and either 
from choice or from necessity, remained outside the pale. 

Among these were the Mers of Sind, of Kathiawar and of Merwara. In proportion as the 
fire-born Rajputs grew in reputation, in power, and in pride, their brethren of these tribes 
sank into oblivion, and finally after a lapse of nearly a thousand years, they emerge into the 
light of modem history as despised barbarians, stripped of every vestige and even every 
memory of their former greatness. One can only darkly surmise the causes and circumstances 
of this strange discrimination of fate. 

One curious tradition has been handed down in the tribe from ancient times and survives 
to this present day. According to this tradition the kings of the Mers in ancient times were 
white men, and it is decreed that the Mers shall never be ruled or led by any other than a 
white race. I like to think that the old Mers who did not become Kshatriyas were sturdy 
independents of the tribe, w'ho held to the legend of the white king and refused to be tempted 
to bow the knee to the dark-skinned races of Hindustan. With the coming of the British 
in the early years of the ninteenth century the riddle seemed to Ire solved. The Mers accep¬ 
ted the white officers as their destined rulers, and have followed them ever since with un¬ 
swerving loyalty. It is true that their faith received a shock by the substitution of a Hindu 
District Officer for the "Chhota Sahib’’ a few years ago, but the tradition clings, and the 
Mers are still inclined to hold themselves as a race apart, to regard the seething politics of 
India with complete unconcern, and to speak of their district as “a piece of Britain,” and 
themselves as the peculiar servants and soldiers of the British King-Emperor. 


NEW LIGHT FROM WESTERN ASIA. 

(.4 Lecture delivered to The Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
on Tuesday the 8th Xovember 1921.) 

Bv THE REV. PROF. A. H. SAYCE, M.A., D.Lrrr. 

The other day I was looking into a book on Ancient History published less than a 
century ago. It has itself become ancient history. It is like nothing so much as the maps 
of central Africa which were current in ray childhood and in which there was little else hut 
a blank space. What was not a blank space was for the most part erroneous. So it was 


22 Bern. Gazetteer, Vol. I ; Part i, pp. 94-95, 


23 The modern Mewar or Udaipur, 
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will the -\uvifitL HIhIutt of our immediate forefat hen 40 fur iu Aria and Europe wtl- 

etmrcnmd. Behind the ubwsie.il nge of Greece and Rome there was either thick dnri ri. 

or usaiTtiuflu anil £iif*=ws winch wo now know to have been wide of the injlh Apart from 
wiiai could beghiawd from I ho pages ol ihe OldTerinment, foot un frequently mishit t-rprcini 
tiT miiinridFmtflcd}. nothing practically wo* known of the earlier history of Europe and Wratem 
Akin. 

When J ivenl Lu school liglil wiw tjfijrinnipig la tlawn CflfillipoJliOtt had Liftcml the curl a Ln 
whicJi 60 Joihjj covered the script and record * of Egypt, ami the uul lines of early Egyptian 
hirtory were l*iri lining to In* sketched, while rhe aneicn! life of the Egyptians, their craft 
and arts and theology, went being recovered from tho pointed walk of tombs and temple •. 
The I*r«i<in cuneiform iwwrjption* had just been deciphered, and through them the fnrferip- 
tionj^ of Assyria and Babylonia were at last revealing their Hicnda. Among my fieri re- 
rolliTtious ure tin: cliwoviiima that ivetc being made in Anayriu and Babylonia, the hulls Hull 
iaiyard aa> sending from the mins of Nineveh. the muum of Sennacherib and Kurgan that 
The dedpherors were (hiding in the inscription-, tins now world of art mid history I bat w „, 
hdne of,, iird njj tin lint bank* of the Tlgtia and Euphrates. The story of it uJJ had penci r«. 
ted into tin* remot. -1 country places, the daily pupem were tilted with accounts of what h.ul 
I win found, and 1 ho then logical public, whirl 1 was a, largo one in those duvs, was iiitenv.-|.y 
interested in dirn overioi "filchexplained or nujipleiuenii'ri iln- familiar sluri«- of (he Bible. 

Then camo the reaction. Tin* canonu rtf a -scepticrti criticism were introduced from 
Germany and eagerly asrimiktrd by <111 r dussicial schoiorii. Hie Homeric Poem* won 
dirterci*-d into small mortek. ussiy itcd to a is to ago, and denied all hiKtorioal credence, whilo 
Siahohr s rejection of curly Roman hirfory became n fashion. Sir George (ktfnewaU Lewis 
proved to hi# own satisfaction and that of his readers tluL Roman history ho- railed. before 
the rapture of the city by the <Sauls, was entirely devoid of truth ; Orate made it clear in 
an RcqnieocCht world that Crock tradition was value Iran arid that we might as well look for 
history in the rainbow as in Greek myth and legend ; and finally, the philological theory of 
mythology became I Jit? Vogue, which derived a myth front a mis understood word or jilmue 
nnrl resolved most of the figure-*; of early legend into form- of tin- Sun-god Except per hup* 
hi Fait-:line and Egypt, it was asaiuarcl that writing for liU-iury parposes was unknown to 
The anric-nt world until a few centurii# before the Christian era, and that ctinwqpeoTlv tu 
there wi re nn content porancuud rncortk. there could be 110 reliable history. Ambwology 
still un-ant dismission about the age and authority uF Dm* rtatmuy and the like ; scientific 
excavation, and examination of tin* materials found in the course of it. vun I a ft to the -,tu- 
dcnt t- of till! prehistoric «jiw- mure especially i„ Scandinavia The application of the method , 
and results of the Scandinavian scholar* to I lie lands of thn Rustem AlcdJtcrratican wa# nut 
dreamed of, nr if dreamed of. dbuuisncrl as a dream, Thu old Hires of the East, were explored 
fdr tin: write of Iho groat monuments and smaller antiquities which they yielded and winch 
were euvuted by t he Museums, an wall as for the inscriptions which were lo bo rtusoovcri'i in 
them. That tho history of thu pru-Hrtiemo fKmt could tXJ recovered, except through Lho 
help of written records, had not Os yet dawned upoo the world oE uLudcnt.-. A*i for Awyrioh .'i 
ihe Kcnutio Hvlmlani of Otnuny »lill regarded it as unworthy of tbdr alLention. 

Tt waa au uulautnr Dr Solilieiuann, who was the rovolutionhit, and it is needled lo nay 
lliui. 1 hi itr.it aunauncfinienU of hk work awl dueoveries wm- received with violent opp ;jl .i- 
tiun. uubi-in ( and cuutempt. He hub not a Professor 1 he had not even received a University 
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education ; a svU-educated mail, nhat did lie know about the tila&vios, mucli li-jo about their 
interpretation ? Tile Trojan War had been proved to bo a solar myth ; how thru could liu 
have discovered tbo city of I'riam and cstabMid lilts historical credibility of the Iliad t 

It w*a woijw when his rut ti miasm led him to excavate Mykeuue uud find there the tom Its 
of the royal hwoe* for whom bn wan looking, tilled os they were with ('old and other treasure* 
which dt.-.tilayrrt the features of a hitherto unknown art. Some unholant maintained that 
i hny were Byzantine ; then were others who were equally assured that thny were Gothic loot 
That thny eou Id not be what their discoverer maintained they worn, wu* agraod on all bides ; 
Htjuier hud been shown to be u medley of Into date, and Agamemnon and his oofhniKii- < 
wart! creature,* of myth. 

f was one of the first advocates of SohLicMiarin'* beliefs, and an (U'ticte nf mine in Tkr. 
Academy brought me his acquaintance and friendship. It was not tong before discoveries 
s im ila r to those at Myhenaa and Tirym were wm&uaced from other port* of the old Greek 
world : little by little the opposition to the conclusions to be drawn from them died away 
and it dunk to be admitted on all sidis that the ypsde tmd disproved the confident conviction 
of be ho kit-.hip, had revealed to us the prehistoric past of Greece, and hud shown ihul the 
rdd traditions warn founded on histone truth. It was thn first, blow delivered against the 
I Hitt orica I scepticism of the middle nf I he nineteenth eiMilury. 

Ah. an excavator Scblienioxm had to seek hi* evuluuce in the material object* which he 
disinterred. How to interpret this evidence hud already been made clour by the prehistoric 
students nf northern and western Europe. Aiuoug tin- material object*, the most import mu 
part wan played by the pottery. Pottery is mdealructiblo except by lilt hand of man : 
it is the most common of objects wherever drilissl or wmi-drilbed man has existed, and 
the potter is almost us much subject to the dictate* of fashion as the miHr i»- r Succeswv,; 
periwhi or history cun llm* bt- traced through varying .,iyk\s nf pottery, as well ua ilit> relntiorj - 
of various funny of collon’ one to another, 

Xow Li now oznsvator appeared upon thn scene in the pensiu «i Mr. blinders Potrii.. 
and the *«•!«• of Ids work wa, no luu-er llu» ancient Greek world, but Egypt. Under Min 
the study and deification of pottery became an elaborate brunch of science. uud hrought 
with it the scientific study and arrangement nf other object* of aouiul life, Upper Egypt is a 
land where nothing pcrLibua except by the hand or uiun ; whore the relics of early civilisation 
scorn hardly to grow old, and where accordingly it is easier than elsewhere to unravel their 
history and arrange them ill chronological order. Thn archteclogiciil science of to-day b 
L^ruclv tbfc treat iua of Pi- lrie and tm foUowofS in the \nmh of the Niii!- 

Meanwhile Aosjridogy hud overcome opposition uud suspicion, and had forced tin- older 
Senntio eebohus to accept ita statements and eouidusione. Even Germ any hud at 
yielded ; the enthusiasm of the Swiss soliolar Schrader sleneed all opposition, and a Chair 
..f Awyriology wa* established for hint at Berlin. But As&yrioiogy iUolf had widened it* 
flrucain. It was no longer only the Semitic language of Assyria' and Babylonia and tlie 
Iranian language of ancient Persia. which the cuneiform scholar was called upon to decipher- 
Mo- ■unciform script had olios extended over the greuLcr port of Western Adiu and had h,'' 

»*' A b - v tfih r ™ lrt *** WO spoken there. ft was discovered that Asevre. 

]M by Ionian had been the pupil and heir of an earlier culture and an curlier language which 
wa* agglutinative, but unlike any other known form of speech. The earlier Wriohurire 
l ulled it Akkadian; wo now know that iU name a us Sumerian, Lh s language of Su^r 
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imd Akkadian properly denoted tilt Semitic language spoken in the nurtbnrn half of Bntiy- 
1 ^:iia. The find attempt at a grammar and tutalyma uf the language had been made by my¬ 
self in 1*70, and was developed by my friend. Francois LcnurmonL— a name everlo he 
honoured—three years I .it or The Suntvmro were ihe fonndwa nf Babylonian civilisation, the 
builder* of its dftie*, and 1 he originator* of iit, theology. The larger part nf B«byl«*nian 
literature to due to thdr initiative. 

Anoliit-r agglutinative language, unrelated, however, to Sumerian, was spoken in (he 
highland* id Ehim and jk now known to Stutkti. In its Inter form it in represented by what 
In the curly days of Amyrinlngy was termed the Scythian vomiou of the Adummcniai, in- 
-Criptions. It was in fact, the language uf Susa, the third capital of the IW— Ui W , nod 
we owe roost uf our present knowledge of h to the nmnbcrhw* imreriptfotw disinterred by 
<1. More on mnfflM' the ruiiu of Susa nud btilliiuiT Iv deciphered by Dr. ffolidl 

On-re win yet another language embodied in Lint cuneiform charm:lera, which was spoken 
in the north of Assyria in what is now Armenia. This T succeeded in deciphering in J8B3 
luy Memoir appearing in lire Journal 0 ?tfo, Royal Asiatic Scckty, and so brought to light tiro 
Instoiy, geography and theology of a power which oneo contended on equal term* with (ho 
Aspyriun Krapire, and was for & while t he mistress Of the uilioni of the mirth. To this tan- 
ffiiflge I gave the name of Vonnie. the capital of the kingdom having Wu the city of 
the modem farm of which i* Van. The bnguaga l«'ir>nged to what is c-alled tile Choetolun 
r r Aaiamu group, that is to say. to the nunicmus languages spoken to day In the Caucuses 
and formerly in .Asia Minor, and divided into several LTOiip* unrelated to uuc another. 

In ISSScam* a discovery which revolutionised nur ideas or ancient. Oriental history and 
md a far-reaching dfcot. This wto the discovery of cuneiform tablets at TO chAmarna in 
Lpper Egypt. By a stroke of iU tuck they were found by the peasant* In the winter nf 
V , the one Winter that I did not happen to lie in Upper Egyp* Both before that and 
afterwards I spent my winter, « tiro Nile, and always visited Tcl-d-Amarna, sometime* 

TZS?5 .T* ri ^ n - Wlil ** 1 ^ell-known to the natives from whom 

p Khmmd small mn.^uirie. Had I been lb,-re t hat winter, the whole collection of tublm* 
v.ouiil have pas**) into my hands intact. As it was. there vm no one in K^vpt mm-L ha 
among the antica-dealrre. who know anything a.bout cuneiform or cuneiform Ublote A 
*‘ Lfcl ™‘ *° "-*> - I*-— * OppKrt t„ bo „ foqoTO. «, u„. ti 

zz;l:rz z ***? ™ " n ' 1 «*** «»-no. „ P „ nd d„.,„ 

two banks of the Nile so that a considerable number of them wen, b«t altogether and a 
large num^ broken and rendered mare or less illegible, men I amv«] b Cairo*in th* 

2??. Vi i ? thelT ^ 1 " aS ubJo *<« authorities at 

the Museum, that whatever t heir date might 1*, they were genuine. 

The following winter 1 was again ut Td-d-Amarna where the fellah,n showed me the horn* 
” whu.h the tablets had boon discovered. The bricks of tiro house, some of which I carried 

'ZIoul 7- T V IT tLfl ***** ° fficP ° f th * btcr Kil ^ - fc 18th dynasty 

Mtot Of the bncks were inscribed with the words : " Record Office Of Aten.'* 7 

1 hi- discovery, os I have said, had fur-reaching consequence* for one thine it l» 
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further coiiriusion being that to there wm no contemporaneous history, there could hare 
been little or no hidtury frt all The Tcl-0 t-Auaariia tabl>^l±i showed. on the contrary, that 
stirtiudv In the pr^-Mthudc age there was altuu&t ism muck diplonumin and literary 
<inrri^pondtTit^ giiiug on from one i iid of the chiil-tyd world to tha other, as in yur own 
day ; that school nmai have been pLnlifui, and knowledge of writing widespread. They 
completed what, the diftaovcriefi ol tic! i hem aim fi.nl liegtm : as tho excavvatiuiL* at Trov 
and MykeutO had restored our DMlfideniSe in the traditional history of the AftCkrut Orirficb, *o 
the taliktii rcstor#kl uur confidence in its literary ulmnmtar. 

It was not bug before another shock was given to the complacent gcuptieism of the 
older school of historians* Frofessor Erinntt hud amt-ad in a lecture at JJcrUii that the ngo 
of araharttcgbal m&ovetf in Egypt was over, and tliiii, Eseufwforward the Egyptdogi&t 
must devote himaflll to the philological analysis of Id* text*. Hardly had ht: made rho pro 
Einiiiceoieut, when do Morgan rcveakd to tho world, not only tho pr&Matoric ago of Egypt, 
but, the earliest hiaioricul dynOptics Uft welL tiu far from Ix-bnging to the domain of mvtho- 
logy, a* had Iwcn confidently Assumed, they turned nu! to bn aa tally historical os the dynas¬ 
tic^ til a Rauuwn or a Biammotiohufl, and the Egypt thuy governed win* an Egypt which 
had already enjoyed a long preceding period of culture and civiJisation. Mens* the founder 
Of the lUiitod monarchy, was suddenly transformed from a creature of fable inus a historical 
peonage whose palace wc can rccnnRtnict with its ornate furniture, its vaacs of glass or 
obsidian brought from dutuul Melos, it* gold-work and jewellery, and its hierarc hy of odkiala. 

Then cam#* Sir Ait hut Evans 1 discovery nf ancbht Krete. One morning he came into 
my room.- at Oxford wuh copies of scune Krcion genu on which he hud found wh&t -deemed 
LO him the indnbitabb symbola of a pk-tlire-writ lag. They reminded mu of as sealing-wui 
impression I hod taken many years before at Athens of u Krctan *euJ which I hfld seea in the 
possession fll Professor RhoiuopoiilOi* When we oxanaim*! it wo found Lhot the character-! 
upon it were ihtm of the sumo uukiimvu script which Sir Arthur Evaxw had jiist defeated* 

Sir Arthur started for Kreta aa $000 afterwards as he cuuld ; there h« came across dear 
evidoncen of an early civilisation which made him determine to excavate in tho island when¬ 
ever political eircum^fmc&s would allow Iiim to do so i the nranlt vty the excavation of the 
palace of Knosfins, os well us the Italian excavations at Ploastou and Agfa Trioda and r*f 
other explorers elsewhere, which have restored to us the curly Hiatory of tho .Egean smi 
brought to light a. civilisation and an art which In immy respect* wa* a precursor oi that of 
classical Uraoco- lu £act it U not too much to wiy Unit wo now know that what we oAll 
tho cImucoI art of Gnsecu was but a ftciiui^aiice , tin■ eoedti of the older culture# which had 
been overwhelmed by the northern bar bar inns, had been lying under the noil* ready to buri=t 
into Ufa whenever outward conditions favoured them» 

Meanwhile, a forgotten people^ who hud much to do with shaping tha history of tliu 
Xaartr East and with carrying tho culture id Biribylonia to Greek lauds, had sprung again Lruo 
existence. These wem Lhe people known to tho Rabylonims and Egyptians, oa weU os to tho 
Old Testum t-n t. under the nauio of the Hitt ices. It was iu IS 19 that I first endi^vnured In 
establish tho fact of a Hittite empire, theoapitai o! which waaat Bogha^Keuim Cappadocia 
h nd to show that the curious hieroglyphic text-3 that had been found in Syria and Asia Minor 
were the work uE a HittiUr people. In a letter fca the Ac&Irmy i declared, to what waa thea 
an unbelieving world, that the lheroglyphia* attached to th L - liguru carved un the rock* 
near Smyrna, in which Herodotag had sees the Egyptian conqueror # Seaostri* + were not 
KgypLiam wai supposed, but would prove on examination to be liktiUv and similar to 
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those attached to this figura* of various dvilire ul Boglm/- Keui. A low uoalm kitor T was 
:jtmuling by the flirh of the Bguw end Liking a squeezn of lb* Inscription. My prophecy 
wm MilJEed ; the chrtrstetera were HU tile like ilm figure iLaelf. and bum witmy.* to the march 
of HUlito conquerors as far westward as the shores of the yEgoan, 

The Tcl-oi-Aniarnft tabled bre Oght the HUtrto* tmm more to the fore They showed 
that in the ago of the Exodus, when Palestine wbh itommolly uoderEgypdnndominion„ i‘ wan 
to a large extent actually governed by HItttfe chieftains from Asia Minor, whew troops 
garrisoned the dtica o! Canaan. It is with good reason that the writer of Genesis describes 
He til sua lilt <tvcond-bcru of Canaan. Even the King el Jerusalem, beats a Hittite name, md 
i he Khabiri whose attacks bn fear* and in whom fiomo ^holar*. hnv ■ seen the Habrewa, 
in spite of historical iiiijprobability, now turn out to bo the mercenary bodyguard of the Hittite 
ICing^. If they eventually captured Jerusalem, ns is generaHy supposed, they would hmvo 
3seen the Jehuaitea uf Scripture. 

Tn lSft.^4 ft!. Chant re nindc some excavation* at Boghaz Kelli, one remit of which waa the 
dbcoTnery of fragment* of cuneiform tablets, It then Ikkwhn clear that, the Hittitiea employ- 
ed the cuneiform script os wi?11 os their native hieroglyph and that if excavations could bo 
rnadu on a anflMont scale at Boghaz Real. a Library of cuneiform tablet* mig!it be found 
there hitnilar to those of Assyria and Babylonia. In 1TO3 I was at Constantinople with 
pr, Pinches, and there we obtained a tablet, said fcn crune from Yurghnt., near Bnghax Kent, 
.iad inscribed with c unciform charm 1 ter* in the aaini' language a* the fragments discovered by 
rhantre Ti was the firat tablet of tb: kind that hail cosm- to tight which wot not only uf 
large dse* but nko hisrly perfert* anti an edition of :t w&a published by the KoyaJ Amtic 
Society a# one of its special monographs. 

The diaeevery had the effect oi making the German Oriental Society keenly anxious 
tn excavate at BogbaJ Rcui n* Dr. Br ick and others lmd already urged them U> do. f 
too, on my side, was eqmdly anxious lhat British excavations should be undertaken there, 
more especially as Professor Garstang. the most capable of excavators, waft ns much interested 
m t ]ig Hitt it ck m t wo* myeelf, and to ready to give up lib work in Egypt tat Hid purpose. 
Hamdi Bey had promised me to do all ho could to further my plana. But the funds fur exca¬ 
vating were rtlow in being provided; Germany wad omnipotent in Cudstiuilinople, and the 
ex-Kaiser instructed his flrata**ador there to demand a firman lor this work, to the eiqwiws 
of which he himself contributed, Eventunity I received a letter from Hamuli Bey stating that 
ho could hold out no longer, and that tike tlrm&n would be givun to Germany. Accordingly, 
in the summer of 1900, Wiuekkrr, the A^yrioJogiat, started for Roghaz Kcui with mtfmy 
supplied by the VordeTAtfiafclsch© G^pdUehaft. utid there took pn^atssaion of tho into, and UiC 
following year a regular expedition was seat out under the auspice* of the Gtrrnmu Oriental 
Society and the conduct of Wiuddef and utuu or two architects* Unfortunately, no 
urchawiogist. wiw attached to the expedition, mo that had it not been for the fortunate 
accident that Profe^or Cars ring happened to vbit Bogba? Kviti while the excavation. 1 ? w r rr<i 
going an, it* orehiLxdngical rf-eord would have been entirely lost * as it is we are atih in Use 
dark rw to the historical gjequence of it* pottery. 

\Vmddar waw a goed A^yriologisli and he devoted himself to copying and decipheriim 
tire tablets, of which a vory largo number was found. Indeed, i hear from Berlin that there 
tre now about 20,000 tabletd nr fragment* of tablets there, those which had Wn kept at. 
ronxtantinopk liaving been removed to Berlin during the war. The result of hiH m^imrch#^ 
wan pnhUahod In Doceiuber 1007 in a provisional Beport, and opened tip a new chapter in 
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ancient history. For one thing, we now heard the Hittite aide of some of the political ques¬ 
tions of which the Tel-el-Amama tablets had given us the Egyptian version; it is needless 
to say that the facts were placed in a new light. Most of the documents relating to con¬ 
temporaneous history w’ere fortunately in Assyrian, that being the language of diplomacy, 
as French is to-day. 

It was not only in Cappadocia, however, that the German Oriental Society was at work. 
Excavations extending over several years, were being made at its expense at Babylon and 
Assur, the primitive capital of Assyria. Those at Babylon did not add much to our previous 
knowledge ; it w r as different at Assur. There the history of the great temple of Assur was 
traced through its successive rebuUdings and enlargements; the earlier history of the city 
was carried back to pre-historic times ; the stately tombs of the later kings of Assyria were 
discovered, and above all, the royal library was disinterred, the existence of which was divined 
years ago by George Smith. Of all this we had meagre reports, which only indicated the 
riches of the promised land ; and then came the war. 

(To be continued.) 

THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHi KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

By UEUT.-COLONEL SIR WOLSELEY HAIG, K.CJ.E., C.S.L, C.M.G., C.B.E. 

(Continued from p. 73.) 

It so happened, however, that the ‘Adil Shahi army had been informed by spies of the 
design, and on the night on which half of the besieging army marched the ‘Add Shahi army 
also inarched for Bijapur by another road, and before the army of Ahmadnagar could reach 
that place, had entered Bijapur and taken refuge behind its walls. Just at this time 246 the 
force which had been sent by Kishvar Khan to slay Mustafa Khan, having slain that great 
man, returned, and joined the rest of the ‘Adil Shahi array in Bijapffr, so that the strength 
of the array of Bijapur was greatly increased. The amirs of Bijapur had, however recently 
expelled Kishvar Sian from the country 248 and had not yet raised any other to the head of 

24 & From Firishta's narrative it would appear that the force sent to deal with MustafA Khan had 
returned to Bijapur some time before the arrival of the allies before the city.—F. ii, 9G. 

24« This is a very imperfect account of Haji Kishvar Kh&n’s downfall. Chand Bibi became estranged 
from him owing to his murder of the Sayyid, Mu$taf& Kh&n, and the quarrel between them reached such 
lengths that Kishvar Khan caused Ch&nd Bibi to be arrested and sent as a prisoner to Sat&ra. He then 
soot Miytin Buddhu the Dakani to threaten the amirs at Naldrug with imprisonment unless they opposed 
the enemy more vigorously. The African atnirs, Iritis Khan, Dilavar Khan, and Hamid Rian, put the 
envoy in irons and marched on Bij&pur with the object of deposing Kishvar jvhan, while 4 Ain-ul-Mulk 
Kan 4 ani, Ankas J\h&n, and other amirs retired to their estates. The murder of Mustafa £han and the im¬ 
prisonment of Ch&nd Bibi had rendered Kishvar Khan extremely unpopular in Bij&pur, and he was openly 
abused as he passed through the streets. When he heard that the African amirs were marching on the 
capital he took the young king out hunting but, realizing the futility of opposing the Africans, allowed 
him to return from the first stage and obtained leave of absence. He fled with 400 horse to Ahmadnagar 
but, being ill received there, fled to Golconda, where he was slain by an Ardistani in revenge for the murder 
of Mustafa Kh&n. Ikhlfo Khan was then made vdkfil and pishvd, and Chand Bibi was recalled from Satara 
[ She dismissed Ikhl&s Rian, and appointed Afial Khan Shirazi in his stead. IRilas Rian caused Afxal J^an 
to be put to death, and, resenting Chand Bibi’s partiality for the foreign amirs, expelled Shah Fathuli&h 
Shirazi, Shah Abdul Q&sim, Murta/A Rian Inju, and other Foreigners from the city. The African amirs 
then summoned 1 Ain-ul-Mulk Kanhlni from his estate and, as he approached the city, went out to meet 
him. He seized them, put them in irons, and carried them towards the city on elephants, but on 
learning that the royal guards were prepared to oppose him fled to his estate, leaving his prisoners 
behind They were released and restored to power.—F. ii, 97, 98. 
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affairs. The African uudrj* nueh ly^a? khan, Klaviir Ms&n, and Humid Khidi, Imrf nona- 
pin d t<i£Hhf-r Lind had Huiuxcd«d in getting into tk'Ar own bund* most of the power m the 
state And the former concord between them and 'Atn-qj-MaJk, who was the greater cun! 
mOafc powerful uf th* nmijvr of Bljupur, \\m changed Lo enmity, Duo day, when lilt the 
African nifrirs luiri gone to Ainol-Mnfks house, ho had thorn ame*rod and On the following 
day, having drawn up hit> troops and placed the Alriran* under arrest 'wltla them, lie mar* 
e.hed to the citadel Of lAijupiir, intending Lpguki pO^s^iEion ef ike peraiiii of I brill hn Add 
Shlh, to (.he chief pow*tr in Lhtj a Nile, awl lo imprison dio Africans in the fortress. 

On hly way one of his friends met him und fold hi in that tho staves <if Ibrahim *Adil fthidi 
had cnteri'id Into a amtspiracy with the Eofo&U of Wj&pftr and the troops in au rnd^uee A?n 
hr young king to r*liw.e the African* a-., hh slip tavnl^ade entered the fortrvaH and tu 
■ their captor. The suapiujons Ain-sd-Muik, oq reopivriig i hi- fake information, left 
the. African amirs in the midst of Ihc bftzAr at Bijapfir and fled to his own estatca* 

The l Adil Shuhiarmy was much dcmvn\iUzed by tin flight of ’Atit-ubAruLk, but the power 
of the African rtmlrj, w)ju had Uiua been ri'leii-iti from imprisonment. was greater than ever. 
Afl the army of Gijupur wa* d&iiltifmltand by t h** quarrel? btnwren t hi sutfYtf, *o the Xiaum 
Shilhi army became more powerful and ad vanced and encamped iK-fnre Shah pur On the 
folio wing day at daybreak the Mi Karri Bhihl and Gjufb Shah I ikrmEcs wfcra drawn up in bitth 
array against the encmy h and marched on Bijiipn?. The "Adil Shiiki nriiiv al&o BtniniQd 
out of the gftlcs uf the town and v«‘j.u drawn up for bat lie. The infantry, the roekctcorrv 
the upearmon mid the hulbnrdior\ the w*r elephant*, and the cavalry advanced to the 
attfiafc. Ike light cavalry brat joined battle bat the fight toon became general, and the two 
armies crabbed together like nontisntling seas. 1 * 17 

The Qujb Shihi warriors performed groat feats of vftloui ou that day, mndo frequent 
attacks which broke the enemy’s Jine, and then. tvs before p when the battle wa> al jU height. 
nearly a thousand picket] horsemen of theNfeAm Sbfihi army charged the ttmtre of the 'Adjl 
SluUd army, doing great execution* The centre broke and the wings folio wee! its example 
When lha allied armies Flaw the effect of this bold charge oil the enemy, they charged at oner 
,ifid blew no many uj thn en^my, that thu eorpses lay in hmns. Thay then prCfSbed on in 
anreuit uf th^ di^rgnniscd forte* of rhe raamy, which ded in all dircetlonp. Sortie, with 
*re*t (UfiTicultyj MUeceeded in reaching; the forLrcHH of Bijapiir h ivhiln Largo iimnbi'r^ tied ill 
M directtmitf emsr the country. Thouc who uiade for Bij&pur were puiaucd lo Lhe gati ^ 
by the allks, who captured from them ^even ul Ibrahim^ best dtplianU, Au^hp^rii, 
l^ra r Chanebul and others,, and drove them back to Uieir camp. The allies having reached 
ibeir camp, relaxed Ho whit of their vigt]aaee> but prepend Lo ftamt any fresh at tack 
and to e&plure the furtreas. 

On the day following, th& l Adil Shabi army wag again formed up for battle but thotr 
spirit was tH> broken by rhdr defeat that they would not leave tho lortress. 

At this j immure apies infurmeri the "Adii Shu hi army that Say fid Mir Znitia! Aatnr^- 
k'tdl' who had been wat by Ibrahim y.tub Shah to bi^icge (he lortrcsfl of Gulgur f ltS hat: 
in ken that fortresa and \v^s hastening to the aid of the Xi^cun Phalli nrmy. Tbo commLiD- 
dors of the J AdiI ShAbt lorces decided that llio canrac would be tu detach tbE 

^airtyt thin resnforwmenl, to attack it by night beforu it vife^ted Jt junction with Sayyid 
lurtaaa e arnty and to diKpeiae i t* They liieref ore amt Sttyyid Ziiirxu Xttr-ud-d in Mu luunmnrl 
SiJdikbfiri am] ho am otbf + r antir# with their trcnip^ to attack Mir Zainat, MirzA ^ur^ml-din 

U7 taltt J betur^ BijApOr HIU not aiL.-nlSoEii d hj- FirifSatH And tho nttuy Al |T njdcB£»i" 

™ lo lukvp gonitd no auecwLs ot *.tiy fro^yriwieo xhm> 

*** GyliagufU. 
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MubAnjmad with a fresh Adil $h$hl foroa marched from Bij&ptkr at aj^bL and on the 
ae&ond night he mat llm Qx:\h iShilii fords* and in the rlarkrn-^ of that night a fierce- ciuili tot 
between th 08 fl two armies took place. The light jo*t*d until ihn mgmlng p but wlum Uiu 
sun rose Lhe 'Adil Shulii T s left the field and retired towards BtjApirr* while the Qutb Sfiahf 
muiy encamped «n the Add. 

When che Qsifh Shah! ^rmy found l hat the Bij&pilrift bud fled and would ug i renew the 
tight they rt^tiracd their man%, plundering tiitd ravaging the 'Adil Sh/ihi cotiatn us t hey 
ftd vanned to a distent of four or five leagues on either side of their line of tlidr inr-irefi* until 
they ftppfrcMthed l he awtfr- rf-uwand’a unuy. Htire tfaiiy ott* received with tifHUMir, and as 
tLo* mnfflrotmpnt greatly inureafled the strength of the besieging army* renewed vjforts 
made to captair* Bflj&pfir. 

At this time Kiahvar hhyu 'Adiluhuhi.** 0 of whom it has utaadv been mentiubed that 
he ded from the amirs of Itijapdr and took rofaige in Abiuadnagar arrived, hy the rny ft l com¬ 
mand, with fivai* troops at the camp of the ujdr>iil-uman£ p and the new* u f the arrival ol 
tbe^e two fresh ccbdoroctDcnU utterly demoralited til* army of Bij&pfa* i\nd 'Ain-nLMulki 
who was the oommander-in-chief of the enemy, found that the strength of ihe allies wm 
overwhelming, and that in the absence gf any nound statesmen the kingdom waa rapidly 
tailing into decay. Thafl ftankal Nhik, commandant of the fortress of Chari and of its 
dependencies rose ill rebellion*and asserted his sway aver mast of the villages and towns {with 
their districts) which 'All "Adil EMh had, in ihooouT&c of his reign, added to the "Adil Shifit 
kingdom, and was oppressing and pltiiidtsring the inhabitants. The African amirs, who had 
acquired ah power in the city of BijApur, now earned themselves to the utmost to aver! ih* 
overthrow of the kingdom and, as a tirni slap to this end they sent far ‘Am-ul -^liilk, who bud 
now been for eight days in the camp of the Mira, assuring Idm of his safety and imp luring 
him to return to Bijitpur* tfe respuuded to the appeal and, leaving his pavilion standing, 
fled from the royal camp with hts troops hy night towards Bij&pur, and entered ilia city by 
the AllahpAr Rate_ lin 

When the allies heard of the flight of Aia^ul^Mulk they pursued Mm oven to the gair- 
of the uit y, staying all whom they overtook and capturing all his baggage And treasure* so 
that the puivnerd were enriched hy th^ quantity of gold and Jewels which fell into their handi. 

The ’Adi I Skahi army wa#* however* much strengthened hy the return of 'Aln-uUMdli* 
and fartn&n$ were i^ued to all pti.rt& of tht; kingdom ordering the assembly of the infantry* 
rausimtecra and archers, and in a dhnn time J^UdO foot f joined the army in Bfjhpur). 

XC—A* Acwuirr or the t^ied battle B JHMia this EttirtRf* 

AEG m ALLiea, 1 * 1 

The allies, having recently been strengthened by tviu reinforce meats, wens now over- 
confldent on ihdr strength, and on the ucst day at & unripe, wene drawn up and ad vane ej 
against the city in full forea. When the 'Adil Sb&hi army wtiro aware of Llm advance of the 
allies, they wnro drawn up, and a number of their bravrat amtrs, tmeh us MrrzA Nflr-ud-dbi 

Firiehta uukoi nu lEUintbLin tif the dJflpnLrh of Kisbwar Htlo from Ahmulo^ar u^h^t 
Jtijik|i j r, H- trt luwc Sed directly fruut AhnubQiingiir %o Cokcnd& 

Th-S A/riertEY atilt ?a had bv CIn ^ time w^-ned pflkt* ftiui Shfib Abvtl Hm~-n.h Itnd bw-n npjMjtlil-d 
iflJftl *nd fjVAtsf, Ho bsj^jsd Sjiyyld ^irtairA,. wlin luM him in pwt wpwt, to perimd# liiitzjii] itl-Mulk 
mud Muhammad <jull Qu|h to miie I he sie^u nnd ^yyiil Murtari^ who vu still at cmtuiLy with 
EklizdcJ-ul-HuIk and fl.ifAlwt vary readily aaDorted himeolf to efiguft> the failure of thg aieg*. Ha 

r^prOELchgd L Aio ul-Mulk and Ankaa jjhJji, wha had talu*L eifu^ with him, with llwir moaon, and psr- 
sujuLnd thflm to return thoir Alle^irtnen to IhrAhim "Adil SkiLh 1L Thgy awordm^ly t* curm.il 
to BijAprtr Firuhta aaya nothing about tW nttaoli made to thorn oi tboy wore returning, which SayjhI 
l*Brtai4 would not have b(wa liMy to permit.—F* Li* 1^* IU3. 

1H f'kia battle L* unt uidutjoued by blrivhta. 
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Muhammad Nishaburi, Mustafa Khan Astarabadi, Shir Khan Baraql, Mugafi&r Khan Baraqi, 
Ankas Khan Dakani and Ikhlas Rian, Dilavar Rian, and Hamid Rian, the Africans, led the* 
numerous army of Bijapur out by one of the gates of the city and drew it up over against 
the armies of the allies. 

The two armies then joined battle and a fiercely fought battle ensued, which raged from 
early mom until the sun was past the zenith, when a division of about 1,500 cavalry with 
several war elephants charged the centre of the ‘Adil Shahi army, broke it, and dispersed it. 
When the rest of the Adil Shahi army saw that all their efforts were in vain they broke and 
fled, pursued by the Nizam Shahi army. Many of the fugitives fled so precipitately from 
fear of the avenging swords of the pursuers that they fell into the ditch of the fortress. 

When those in Bijapur saw that the battle was not going in accordance with their hopes, 
they shut the gates and prevented the entry, not only of the victors, but also of their own 
men, and rained from the bastions and curtains showers of arrows on the allies. The 
allies having thus gained the victory over their enemy, retired from before the walls to 
their own camp. 

After this heavy defeat, the army of Bijapur remained shut up in the city and had 
neither strength nor courage to arm themselves, nor to come out again to the fight. Then 
having found that they could effect nothing by force, they bad recourse to fraud. Having 
regard to the friendship which had existed between Sayyid Murtaza and Sayyid Shah Abu- 
1-Hasan, son of Shah Tahir, who was imprisoned in a fortress in the Bijapfir kingdom, they 
sent for the latter and appointed him vakil and pishvd of the kingdom,* 5 * knowing that the 
amir-vl-umard had always made the release of Abu-l-Hasan and his elevation to the office 
of vakil and pishvd his object in life, and that this appointment would open the door to friend¬ 
ly communications. When these communications were firmly established the Bijapfiris 
who were craftily seeking to sow discord between the allies, sent a message to Sayyid Mur- 
ta?a saying that friendship would be restored if the army of Ibrahim Qutb Shah* 53 who 
was the prime mover of discord and whose troops were the cause of it, were removed. Say¬ 
yid Murtaza, who did not at once fathom the enemy’s guile, accepted this advice and began 
to scheme to get rid of the Qutb Shahi troops. A common friend, who by chance became 
aware of the design of the enemy, disclosed it to Sayyid Shah Mir, who was the commander- 
in-chief of the Qutb Shahi troops, and who, on being acquainted with the guile of the 
Bijapuris wrote a letter to them, warning of them of the danger of liberating Shah Abu-l-Hasan 
and of making friends with Sayyid Murtaza. Sayyid Shah Mir then hastened to Sayyid 
Murtaz.a’s quarters and, finding him alone, questioned him closely and with great persis¬ 
tence regarding the communications which he had received from the sowers of discord, acil 
the amirs of Bijipur. Sayyid Murtaza was thus compelled to disclose all the circumstances 
and Sayyid Shah Mir, who was well known for his persuasive eloquence, tactfully exposed 
the guile of the enemy to Sayyid Murtaza and proved to him that he would have cause to 
regret any alliance with the BijapGris. Sayyid Murtaza was now ashamed of his traffick¬ 
ings with the Bijapfiris and once more devoted himself to conoslidating the alliance with 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah and with Sayyid Shah Mir. 

252 Abut Hasan had already been appointed rraiil and plthtd before the return of ‘Ain-ul-Muik 
and Ankas Khan from Sayyid A'.urt&za's camp to Bij&pur.—F. ii, 102. 

253 Thisisa mistake. Ibrahim Qutb Phfih had died during the first siege of Naldrug and Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah was with the arxr.y of Aliiradnagar before Bijapur. 
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The Bijapuris on their side, repented of having released Shah Abu-l-Kasan and, having 
again imprisoned him,* 64 once more prepared for war. They employed a force of Bargis 256 
who, for their valour and endurance, are known as the Uzbaks of Hindustan, to prevent 
supplies from reaching the besiegers, and thus caused a famine in the camp of the allies. 
The allies, reduced to great straits owing to the scarcity of food, took counsel as to the course 
to be followed and it was agreed that they should not confine themselves to the siege of 
Bijapur, but should disperse and ravage the country 256 . 

XCI.—An account of the march of the allies from before BijapCk 

WITH THE OBJECT OF PLUNDERING THE CROPS OF THE AdIL SHiHi 
KINGDOM AND DESTROYING ITS BUILDINGS. 

All the amirs and the officers of the army agreed that the neighbourhood of Bijapiir 
should be abandoned, and they began operations by plundering and laying waste the 
suburb of Shahpur which contained palaces and gardens full of fruit and tlowers. Having 
levelled its palaces with the ground and uprooted all its fruit trees, the army marched, in 
the latter days of Mubarram a.h. 988 (March a.d. 1580), 267 from Bijapur through the 
‘Adil Shahi kingdom, which was populous and well cultivated. As they went they 
plundered and ravaged, levelling huts of the poor and the palaces of rich with the ground, 
and destroying the crops, until they reached the city of Kalhar, which is one of the most 
famous cities of the Dakan for its populousness and its fine architecture. This city they 
plundered and burnt, obtaining such spoil that the whole army, both small and great, 
w-as made wealthy by the plunder of this city alone. When they had done with Kalhar, 
of which they left no stone standing on another, they marched towards Rai Bagh Dihgiri 
a populous city noted for its fruits, and especially for its grapes. This place they so de¬ 
vastated that of the city no trace remained, and no remnant of its vines, which were all 
destroyed. Thence the army marched through the country plundering all, both rich and 
poor, and slaying all. 

On this march the army plundered and destroyed all the cities, villages and forts, such 
asMiskiri, which lay on their way, and ravaged and wasted all the towns and districts, until 
they came to the fortress of Miraj. The garrison of Miraj was thrown into great confusion 
by the news of the approach of the allies, but as the fortress was exceedingly strong, a few 
of the bravest of the garrison, relying on its strength, came forth, and there was a fight bet¬ 
ween them and the advanced guard of the Nizam Shahi army. Owing, however, to the 
great strength of the fort, the allies did not tarry to besiege it, but marched on to besiege 
Naldrug. 


254 This is a mistako. Shall AbOl Hasan remained in power throughout the siege of Bijapur 

255 Marat has. 


26« This is a very partial account of what happened. The allies, completely demoralized by their 
failure before Bijapur. and harassed by the MarAthAs, sued for peace, which IbrAhim * Adil ShAh refused 
to grant. They then agreed that Muhammad Quli Qutb ShAh should march on Gulbarga, which was on 
the way to his own capital and attempt to reduce it, and that the army of Ahmadnagar should renew the 
siege of Naldrug. They left Bijapur depressed and humiliated by their failure, and Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah returned to Golconda, leaving a force under Sayyid Zainal AstarAbAdi, whom he entitled MustaiA 
Oi&a. to besiege Gulbarga. The army of Ahmadnagar according to Firishta did not venture within Jtrik 
mg distance of Naldrug. but retired to Ahmadnagar by way of Kolhar and Miraj, plundering as it w, I* 
A -»<■.; ul^ri, d^d Sa^d ahs .. Clb„g. „d cp, ure d fci hi. ?» 

H1 Ibis date is wT(mK Tfce siege ot Bljftpdr was not raaad until a.p. i S8 l. 
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XCII.— The death of Ibh;hLm Qutb Shih .and the accession of 
Muhammad Qfli Qutb Shih. 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah, who had reigned over the whole of Telingana for thirty years, died 
in this year, viz a.h. 989 (a.d. 1581), 268 and Muhammad Qull Qutb Shah, the most 
able, generous and valiant of his sons, was summoned to his fathers death bed to receive his 
dying advice and to be designated heir to the kingdom. After this the amirs and the chiefs 
of the army were summoned and were enjoined to be loyal to the new king, and Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah then expired. 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah was a king plentifully endowed with praiseworthy qualities, of 
l>oundless generosity, *.nd great administrative ability. For these qualities he was famed 
as far as Arabia and Persia, and in his reign oppression and tyranny were unknown. 

Although the people of Telingana are famed for their expertness as thieves, and can, 
as the proverb says, steal the nose from between the eyes, justice was so executed in his 
reign that the name of thief was not heard, and no one lost anything by fraud. The king 
was kept so well aware of all the affairs, doings and conversation of his subjects, whether 
in town or in the country, that the very smallest matters were reported to him every day. 
He was, however, very harsh and severe in the administration of justice and the smallest 
offences were heavily punished. The lightest punishments which he inflicted were the draw¬ 
ing of the finger nails and the toe nails and the cutting off of ears, noses and other members. 

A witty fellow once travelled through his country, and, as usual, his arrival was reported 
to the king and a man was sent to ask him whence he came and what goods he had. He 
replied that he had brought with him finger nails, toe nails, ears, nose and all other members 
and parts of the body which wore usually taken from the subjects of that kingdom with 
stick and mallet, but before this reply could be carried to Ibr&him Qutb Shah the wit had 
absconded and when sought for could not be found. 

When the amirs and officers of state had finished the obsequies of Ibrahim Qutb Shah 
they waited on the new king, enthroned him in an auspicious hour and arranged a great 
feast such as is usual on the accession of a king. They appeared before Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah to congratulate him and scattered offerings. The festivities lasted for 
some days and then a farmdn was issued, informing Sayyid SEah Mir of the death of Ibra¬ 
him and the accession of Muhammad Quli. The news reached the army at Nandgaon, near 
Naldrug, and was the means of increasing Shah Mir’s uneasiness, for he already feared lest 
the Nizam Shahi commanders should listen again to the wiles of the enemy and break their 
treaty with him. He therefore refrained from publishing the news and hastened to Sayyid 
Murtaza’s tent 259 . It had recently been decided by the amirs of the allied armies that 
Sayyid Shah Mir should leave the army and return to Golconda and there use his utmost 
endeavours to persuade his king to join his army in the field. Shah Mir now told Sayyid 
Murtaza that he was prepared to start foi Golconda with this object, but that he was not at 
ease in his mind regarding the guile of the enemy, for he feared lest they, to gain their own 
ends, should again endeavour to foment strife and make mischief between the allies, the 
effect of which would be that the Sultan of Golconda would be annoyed and that he himself 
would be disgraced and ruined. He therefore asked Sayyid Murtaza to set his mind at 
rest by renewing the agreements and covenants between them, in order that he might go 
without anxiety to Golconda and endeavour to persuade the Suljan’to the take the field. 

Z 5 * This date is wrong. Ibrahim Qutb Shah died on June 6, 1580, as is clear from the epitaph on 
his tomb. 

These events happened before, not after, the siege of Bijapur. 
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At that time the greatest friendship existed between Shah Mir and Sayyid Murtaz a, 
and Sayyid Murtaz a therefore, in order to set Shah Mir’s mind at rest, formally renewed 
the agreements and covenants between them, calling up the principal amirs, such as Jam- 
shid Khan, Khudavand Khan. Babri Khan. Bihzad-ul-Mulk, and others, in order that they 
might associate themselves with him in an undertaking to listen to nothing from the enemv 
that might tend to prejudice them against their Qutb Shahi allies, always to deal with these 
allies in a spirit of friendliness and courtesy, and in no manner to inflict any damage on 
them. 

When Sayyid Shah Mir’s mind had been set at rest by this agreement he unfolded the 
news which he had to tell, of the death of Ibrahim Qutb Shah and the accession of his eon. 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. The amirs all with one accord avowed their intention 
to abide by their former conveuant anl that into which they had just entered It was 
then decided that Mirak Mu’in Sabzavari, one of the most ready witted men of the age, should 
be sent to Golconda on the part of Sayyid Murtaza and that Khvaja Muhammad Samnani 
should accompany him in behalf of Shah Mir for the purpose of offering condolences, on the 
death of the late, and congratulations on the accession of the new king, and that Sayyid 
Shah Mir should, in a short time, himself return to Golconda and use his best endeavours 
to induce Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah to join the army in the field. Mirak Mu‘in and Khvaja 
Muhammad then went to Golconda and, having been received by Muhammad Quli Quth 
Shah, discharged the mission on which they had been sent, and then Sayyid Shah Mir 
returned to Golconda. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah came forth from the city with all his 
troops and elephants to receive the Sayyid, and the Sultan, in consideration both of his 
Sayyidship and of his former services, honoured hini by alighting from his horse and em¬ 
bracing him. After they had entered the city the king invested Shah Mir with a special 
robe of honour and entrusted him with all the whole administration of the kingdom 

Sayyid Shah Mir then convinced the king that it was necessary in the interests of the 
kingdom, that he should take the field with his array and join the Nizam Shahi army, and 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, acting on this advice marched from Golconda at the head of 
his army to join the Nizam Shahi army. 

When the army of Golconda approached the camp of the army of Abmadnagar the 
amir-ul-umard and all the vazirs and amirs came forth to meet the king, and were honoured 
by being permitted to pay their respects to him. 

The next day the two armies marched towards Naldrog. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


LOST HISTORICAL PAPERS RELATING TO 
CEYLON. 

Prefatory Note. 

[ This is reprinted from the Ceylon Antiquary , Vol. 
VII, Pt. I,p. 44, in the hope that some reader ot 
the Indian Antiquary may be able to help in the 
recovery of the valuable lost papers.— Ed.] 
CURIOUS PAPERS. 

By S. G. P. 

During the Uva Rebellion of 1817-18, when the 
British troops were scouring the country in pursuit 


of rebels, Lieut. Tulloch came upon the family 
of the “ Arch Rebel ” Keppitipola “ in a jungU 
near Narangamme ” on 16 October, 1818. HU 
mother, wife, two sons, and a brother were taken 
with the “ baggage ” of Keppitipola, who was himself 
taken and executed a month later. In the baseago 
were “ several curious papers/’ among them 

1. ** Tb? Treaty of Alliance proposed by Mr. 

Robert Andrews to the King of Kandy. 

2. A letter from the French Admiral Suffrein, and 
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3 . The original letter from Lord Macartney sent 
from Madras by Mr. Hugh Boyd and dated 
October 13, 1781.”— Ceylon Gazette, 24 

October, 1818. 

Keppitipola had other thingB&lso besides papers. 
He had the deposed King’s crown and sword and 
wearing apparel; and his brother-in-law Ehelepola 
44 handed over to the English tho lato King's crown, 
sword, and wearing apparel which he found conceal¬ 
ed in the possession of Keppitipola Dissava and a 
villager.” (Pohath-Kehelpannala, Ehalapola . p. 34.) 

Does any body know whether these 44 curious 
papers” are still extant ? Such interesting documents 
falling into the hands of a British officer on a 
military expedition are, if anything, likely to be 
preserved ; unless perhaps some high official with a 
historical turn of mind took them with him for a 
keepsake on retirement or presented them to the 
British Museum. Such a case ‘‘involving the 
honour of a whilom Chief Justice and a Colonial 
Secretary” is on record. (Cf. Journal CBRAS. 62, 
pp. 260, 271). Have these curious papers suffered 
a like fate ? If they did they are sure to be better 
preserved than by the local Government and 
certainly more accessible. 

The Treaty of Alliance referred to is probably the 
one signed at Fort St, George and brought back 


by Andrews, on his second journey, to be signed 
by the King of Kandy. It is given in Andrews’ 
Journal recently published (Journal CBRAS. 70, pt. 
3, pp. 115-117). 

The letter of Suffrein has, I think, never come to 
light.t But the letter of Lord Macartney has been 
preserved by the Dutch. Among the Dutch Records 
of the Government was found a copy of this letter 
along with a Dutch translation. Mr. H. C. P. Bell 
published it in the Ceylon Literary Register, IV, pp. 
132-3. It was there supposed “ probable that on 
the capture of Mr. Boyd by the French these papers 
fell into the hands of the Dutch Government.” 
(i 6 .,p. 125). But Boyd was captured on the high 
seas. A packet, which he threw overboard, was 
rescued by the Frenchman, and sent to Amsterdam 
(Asiatic Annual Register, 1799). The Diaries of both 
Boyd and Andrews are now published, the latter so 
far back as 1799. A French Ambassade de Jf. Hughes 
Boyd (Paris, 1803) was published from a German 
translation, to a second hand copy of which we might 
here give a freo advertisement: “ Boyd H. 

Gesandtschaftsreise nach Ceylan , M. histor statist i- 
chen Nachricten v. dieser Inset u. dem Leben des 
Verfass , hrsg. v. L. D. Campbell. Aus d. Engl . 
Hamburg 1802 ” 2 m. Katalog 490, No. 396, Hiorse- 
mann, Leipzig, 1921. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol. II, Pt. n. edited by 
Chas. Dcroiselle. Archaeological Survey of 
Burma, Rangoon. 1921. 


This is an appendix to the Talaing Plaques 01 
the Ananda Plates at Pagan, described and editei 
m full in Vol. II, Part I, of this invaluable series 
and already reviewed, ante, Vol. L, p. 246. I] 
it are given illustrations of the 389 plaques witl 
a full description of each. The identification of s 
many plates relating to the stories in the last tei 
Jdlakas is of first-rate importance to archteologics 
students of many kinds, and its appearance is i 
matter of no small note. 


H* C. Temple. 


Astronomical Instruments in the Delhi Museum 
by G. R. Kaye. Archeological Survey of India, 
Memoirs, No. 12 . Calcutta 1921. 

This is a very valuable account of three 
astrolabes recently purchased for the Delhi 
Museum from a member of a family of astrolabe 
makers in Lahore, a fact which places the genuine- 
mess of the instruments beyond doubt, despite 
their known history. Their dates are respectively 
13th and 15th cents. a.d. and 1676. It is needless 
to say that the monograph describes the astrolabes 
in minute detail and in a manner that is beyond 
praise. 

R C. Temple. 


notes and queries. 

NOTES PROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

30. Court Martial for desertion. 


3 August 1689. Consultation at Fort St. George. 
There being three fugitive Soldiers that lately 
ran away with their Armeg, intending to serve 
the Moores [Muhammadans] in the Mogulls 
[Aurangzeb’s] Camp, were by our Peons sent in 
persuit of them, apprehended some dayes Journey 
on their way, and secured by tho Polligars [Tam. 
pdlaiyakkdran, Mahr. pdlegdr, subordinate feudal 
chief] in those parts, who would not deliver them, 
hut upon Condition] of a Pardon for their lives. 


which upon necessity being consented to, they 
were returned to ua and now under confinement, 
but these troublesome times requireing more 
severity then formerly, and tho we spare their 
lives, yet tis held absolutely necessary to make 
them otherwise exemplary, to deterr others from 
the like crimes. Tis therefore orderd that a Coart 
Martiall be held by the President Aca. in tho fort 
hall on Wednesday next for their try a 11 . ( Records 

of Fort St. George , Diary and Consultation Booh , 
1689, p. 67.) 

R. C. Temple. 


The circumstances that led to the French and English correspondence with the king of Kandy 
are well known. See Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, V, 180 and # 99 . 
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NEW LIGHT FROM WESTERN ASIA. 

(A Lecture delivered to The Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
on Tuesday the 8th November 1921.) 

By THE REV. PROF. A. H. SAYCE. M.A., D.Litt. 

(Continued from p. 125.) 

Two years ago we once more began to hear something about the stores of cuneiform 
tablets from Boghaz Keui, which are at Berlin. A few German Assyriologists had been 
working at them fitfully ; a small number of texts had been published ; and it was rumoured 
that an Austrian Assyriologist had made out Hittite to be an Indo-European language. 
Fortunately there was one small country in the centre of Europe which had remained neutral, 
and a young Swiss Assyriologist, Dr. Forrer, had taken advantage of the fact to establish 
himself at Berlin and there copy the Hittite and Assur tablets. It is largely to his labours 
that some of the most startling of our recent discoveries are due. 

A considerable number of the tablets from Boghaz Keui have now been published, and 
we thus have sufficient materials, not only for reconstructing the history of the Hittite 
empire in the Mosaic age, but also for determining the nature and character of the Hittite 
language employed in them. Among the tablets are comparative vocabularies—or diction¬ 
aries, if it is preferred so to call them—of Sumerian, Assyrian and Hittite, to which the pronun¬ 
ciation of the Sumerian word is often added ; and the numerous ideographs which are sprinkled 
over the Hittite texts have greatly facilitated our reading of them. One thing is now clear ; 
the official Hittite of Boghaz Keui was not an Indo-European language as Hroziny supposed 
though it contains a large admixture of Indo-European words and grammatical forms, along 
with a similar admixture of Assyrian and even Sumerian words and expressions. It was. in 
fact, an artificial literary language, and b accordingly called in the native texts “ the language 
of the scribes.” To the comparative philologist, however, it is of very great interest and 
value, and throws light on the philology of Greek and other Indo-European languages. We 
have learnt that, in strict accordance with the statement of Genesb, Javan was the brother 
of Meshech and Tubal, that Indo-European languages oxbted and developed in Asia Minor 
side by side with those which we term Asianic, and that contact between them produced its 
inevitable consequences, loans and borrowings on both sides. Light has already been thrown, 
in consequence of thb, on some of the elements of Indo-European grammar. 

One of the unexpected facts that has emerged on the lingubtic side, b that the ancestors 
of the Aryan tribes of north-western India were still living in eastern Asia Minor, in the 15th 
century before our era. There they plied the trade of horse breeders and trainers, and 
supplied the Hittite language with words relating to it. There b a long work on the 
subject by a certain Kikkuli who haded from Mitanni or Northern Mesopotamia, in which the 
most minute directions are given with regard to the horses, their treatment, harness, and 
exerebing. 

Another lingubtic fact which has emerged, b that the language of the hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite texts b not that of Boghaz Keui. It belonged to the Kaskians and Moschians who 
lived to the east of Cappadocia, and the texts themselves are the records, not of the older 
Hittite empire of Boghaz Keui, but of a second and later empire, called that of the Cilicians by 
the Latin writer Solinus, which started into exbtence about b.c. 1200, and seems to have had 
its centre at Tyana. The hieroglyphs themselves, however, were of Asianic origin, and had 
long been in use in eastern Asia Minor. Examples of them are found at Boghaz Keui itself, 
where the phonetic values attached to the characters were naturally as different from those 
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TTbifl] they bud in the liter tniwriptfoiw «n tie values attached to the cuneiform sigUi by 
tin.' tiwvnj-UabyJonianB arc different from those wliidi they liad in tho Sumerian script.. 

like LlifiCauririinin lo-dav. Asia Minor lit those early timed was the Iioiul and in wring-ptsoo 
of a very large ntttnlujr of unrelated huguages. In the tablets of Boghaz Keui T>r Ferrer 
finis no lew than eight different, languages represented , to which t have been able to add a 
ninth. One of these languages is what hi; culls Frol o- Hi trite, which was the real language 
of the country and Isas unlike the official " language of the seribce ” as Chinese is unlike 
Latin* There wan, in fact, 00 relationship between them except in the matter ol burrowed 
words, and it therefore becomes A question whether the official language, which wu have hitherto 
termed Kitrito, has any real right to the name. Since it wins used, huwever, at Boghaz Kcui. 
which born the name of KattllMS "the Hitti to " or ,l Silver lily," the word khaitu signifying 
" rtilvcr;" T think we are justified in retaining tho old term and distinguishing the curlier 
language of tho country as Proto-Hitt it*. 

Another language which has been brought to light id Hint of the KJuirri or Murri — ih* 
pronunciation of the name w still doubtful— who Were r migrants from Milanni or Xorthcni 
Mesopotamia. One ol t ho texts In the KLarrian language is a Inn? opi* in no less than fourteen 
tahlnt'', by a f Ttaiii poet Kc-tw. about the Babylonian hero GUgatnW- 'file people uf Mil mini 

_ tjuii it*, ** the land of Midas," afterwards famous in Phrygian legend originally cam t- frtjtn 

tho Caucasus and pst^edfld the Semitic Assyria™ in thn jwasiimdnu of Amur. The earliest 
High-Priests of Assur known to us hear MJtauman names, and the attributes assigned by 
the Assyrians to their god A.ynr were many of them of Mitannian origin, while the chief 
godihaa of Assyria continued to be invoked by her Mitunman name of Sala, “ the Lady/’ 

The Miltmnian Kharri were At one time employed as mercenaries! by the Hittit* Hinge, 
but their pluec was afterwords supplied by the Kliabiri, whose name i» translated “ Execu¬ 
tioners/’ The Khitblri. once erroneously identified with the Hebrews of thn Old Testament, 
formed the chief part of the roynl body-guard - 000 of t hem, We are told, protected ouu 
port of the city nnd MO the other part of it. I believe 1 have evidence showing that they 
were the original of the Greek Kabcirj, who consequently had nothingLodo with the Phccni* 
cians or a Phu?nician word. The Khnbiri were an old IbslUntion in Babylonia ; Him-Agum, 
the Arioch id Genesis and contemporary of Kliatuninrubi, mentions them as among tho 
mercenary troop* who formed his body-guard. The Khatiiri of the Tcl-cl-Atuuriiu tablets 
were the pifkwl soldiers of the nitrite King. 

Thu Hit Lite King was deified. His supreme title was “ the Sun-god, ’* not “ the eon of the 
fjim-giw3 " us in Egypt, and he was regarded iu tbu mu nif 4 . station of the Sun-god buCO on earl.ii. 
Tlie hr-lipf survived into t he later rcliginns of Asia Minor; at PCaSlnUH, for instance, as Sir W. hi . 
ilimajiy lias shown, tho High Priest rJ Atliys wiis himself Athys and WM accordingly fuldres- 
nhI under Liiat name. Whether religious worship was paid 10 the deified king during his 
lifetime wo do not yet know; it wax at any rat* paid to hi in after his death in inaqy casw 
Moat ol tho older Hit Lit* Kings who reigned before the fo mid u Lion of the Empire and wlicn 
Boghrus Kcui had not as yet become the capital, were included among the gods; one of the most 
popular gods indeed was Tcliblnus who reigned 2000 n.th, and & special cult was paid to 
Khasa-mUis “ the S wordstmin,” another king uf the same period, in whom 1 see the Kabiritc 
K&smill 1.1 uf Greek, mythology. 

Eastern Aiin Minor bad been at an early date the object uf attack on th* port of the 
Babylonian Kings, who were attracted to it by its muLid-minta, Already, in Lb* lime uf the 
3rd dynasty of Ur, that is to cay, b,c, 2100, a flourishing Bubylouiau cuiuuy was catabliaht-d 
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at a city ™»**l Gants, now represented by the ruins o! Kara Eynk a f«w mile.* from Kuin.iri- 
ycb. Tho country was garrisoned by A&iyiian soliiicrs who format! the best part of (.he 
Babylonian army ; the mines were worked by Aasyro-Baby Ionian lirnai) whoso agent* lived 
at Golds, and good muds wore constructed t hroughoub Gajtp«dod& along whieh the postmen 
travelled with letters and even a species of cheque. A large number of cuneiform tab¬ 
lets have came from Gaisin, the greater part of them having been discovered by the peasants 
just before tho war; from one of them which f havo published in the Journal of the Royal 
Aiiatifi SacUtif we have learned that there was a city not far oft in which the™ was a Ladies’ 
University where the higher instruction was divided into the l.wo brandies of " science” 
and "art." It was through colonies like that of Gnnis that Bahy Ionian cult tiro. art. and 
theology wen* introduced into Asia llinor, and that tho tribes of tho north became acquainted 
with the cuneiform script, 

Tlio earliest Babylonian campaign against Asia Minor, of which wo know, was conducted 
bv Suuon, the founder of the dynasty of Akkad, though ho refers to a still earlier invasion 
on the part of an otherwise: unknown Atlamu nr Adam. The discovery qf the missing portion 
of tho dynastic tabloU from Nippur, made Inst winter by Mr. Lcgruiu in the Philadelphia 
Museum, bus at last fixed the date of Sargon at B.C. 2600, with a few years 1 margin of 
error more or tea. At that early date t ho Babylonian army crossed the Gulf of Antioch, 
made its way through f'ilicia, and brought back from tho northern slopes; of the Taurus various 
trees, including vines, two species of tig. walnuts (J), terebinths and roses, which were plonted 
in tho gardcoa of Babylonia. Thu account of the campaign, written in Uii tiLc Assyrian! 
was found in the hquae of the Hittita auibii^ador to Egypt, at Tel-d-Aniarna, hy the German 
excavators, during tho winter before the war. and was translated hy myself in the Proc-itd- 
ings of the- Society of UiMeal Archtxulogy m 1015. At the tune 1 uaturully regarded the whole 
at on y a» a legend, but Ur. Forrer has now found aiming the Bnghas Keui tablets tho 
contemporaneous Hittitc official version of it, from which we learn that the invader was 
successfully fin von uut of the country by thu cuiubiaetl forces of the ttittitos and thu people 
qf Gars&nra and Cauls. It would Mfm that Gants had not yet become an A - .syr,j - 
Babylonian settlement. 

I moat now turn to the revelations that have been made to us by the tablets from thn 
library of Aasur. In the first place wc have a continuous list of Assyrian High-PriwU and 
Kings, reaching hack some way beyond the age uf Kluinmiurabi. This b matter of re¬ 
joicing fur the phrenologists who occupy themselves with tho skeleton of history. Then, 
secondly, wc have learned a good deal alwjut the geography of Western Asia in tha days 
o! Sargon of Akkad. There is a copy of a geographical aarvey of Sorgon'o empire, in which 
the length and breadth of the various provinces are given in double miles as wall as their res¬ 
pective distances frnm lea capital. The most important part of the document, however, 
relates to what extended beyond thu empire. “ To thu Tin-land and Kaphtur [KupUraj. ' 
wc read, “ countries which are beyond the Upper son Lor Mediterranean], Uilmun and 
Megan, countries which ore beyond tho Lower Sea lor Persian Gulf], that is from the lands of 
tho rising sun to the lands of tho setting sun , , . hi* hand bsu conquered.’’ We know from 
tho Old Testament that tho island uf Kaphtur was Kroto. 

Six hundred years after Sargon, or more exactly, n.c, 2180. then: was another Sargon, 
Who was not king, but High- Priest of Adsur under Babylonian supremacy. He him left us 
a stole engraved with a lung inscription, not yut published, in whioh he recounts tho conquest 
of tbs Assyrian army in tho lands of the West, Among other conquests was that of Egypt 
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then under an Ethiopian dynasty from the south—a statement which explains my discovery 
at Ed-der, opposite Esna, of Sudanese or Nubian pottery in graves that were intermediate 
between those of the 13th and 17th dynasties. But this was not all. The High-Priest also 
states that he conquered the island of Kaphtor, and there received tribute from the “ Tin- 
land ” beyond the Western Sea. Dr. Forrer asks me : “ Does this mean Britain V 9 At any 
rate it pushes back the beginning of the Bronze Age and opens up a new vista for the historian 
of early Europe. 

Another remarkable document found at Assur transports us into the controversial 
domain of theology. It has been published and annotated by Professor Zimmern, and 
is likely to occasion a good deal of discussion in circles which are not Assyriological. Wo 
learn from it that once a year, on the Babylonian New Year’s Day, a miracle-play was 
performed in the great temple of Bel-Merodach at Babylon, in which the death and resurrec¬ 
tion of the god were portrayed. The document gives in detail the stage-directions of the 
play, and the parallelism between them and the Gospel narrative is striking and extraordinary. 
Bel, the divine lord of Babylon, we are told, was bound and brought before the tribunal 
which awaits mankind on the bank of the river of death. Here ho w r as wounded and scourged 
and condemned to death, and then led aw r ay to the prison-house of the other world. Along 
with him another malefactor was put to death, while a second malefactor, if Professor Zim- 
mern’s translation is correct, was released. After the god had thus '‘descended into the 
prison-house away from the sun and the light,” the city was plunged in confusion, and the 
clothes of the slain god wero laid before the divine queen of Erech. After this a goddess 
washed away the blood of the god’s heart which had flowed from a wound in his side. The 
tomb of Bel was now watched by a “ son of Assur,” while his priestly followers wept and 
lamented for him. But eventually he rose again from the dead and thus became the saviour 
who, in the language of the early Sumerian hymns, “ raises the dead to life.” 

Thus far the stage-directions discovered in the Library of Assur. They explain the frag¬ 
ment of another tablet published by Dr. Pinches some years ago, and w r hich we now see con¬ 
tained the words of the miracle-play. In this it is stated that after he had “descended into 
hell” this is a literal rendering of the Assyrian text—“the spirits who were in prison”—another 
literal rendering—“rejoiced to see him,” and he then proceeded to address or preach to the 
lords of Hades. It is evident that we have here the cuneiform original of the apocryphal book 
which is quoted by St. Peter in his First Epistle, and the fact is made still more certain by the 
connection of the deluge with the descent into hell, “ the days of Noah ” being referred to in 
the Epistle, since the weapon w ith which Bel-Merodach overthrew the powers of evil is express¬ 
ly stated to have been “ the deluge.” If ever the apocryphal book turns up among the 
papyri of Egypt, like other lost works of the kind, we shall doubtless find that it is modelled 
throughout on the old Babylonian miracle-play. 

I will now briefly allude to the new light that has come to us from a wholly different 
part of the world, the land of “ the blameless Ethiopians ” of classical literature. The 
excavations of Professor Garstang at Meroe before the war had brought to light the great 
temple of Ammon in w hich the Ethiopian kings were crow ned, and even the pedestal on which 
they stood after their coronation, and had shown that in the very heart of Africa a great 
city had once existed, where an exquisite form of pottery was made and an active trade was 
carried on. Meroe was, in fact, at one time a centre of the iron-industry ; the smoke of its 
smelting-furnaces went up to heaven like that of a modern Birmingham, and magnificent 
quays were constructed for exporting the products of the industry up and down the Nile. 
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Since the beginning of the war the excavations in the Soudan have been continued by the 
American Scholar Dr. Reisner, who has succeeded in recreating the history of Ethiopia. 
He has excavated and explored the pyramids and burial-places of the Ethiopian kings and 
queens, and a page of history which was practically a blank has now been filled in. He has 
found the pyramid of Sabako, the founder of the Ethiopian dynasty of Egypt and the 
antagonist of Sennacherib, and has traced his predecessors and successors, reign by reign and 
dynasty by dynasty, down to the age of Alexander the Great. It would seem that Sabako’s 
ancestor had originally come from Libya, and so had belonged to that blond Libyan race of 
which the Berbers are the modem representatives. At first Napata near Dongola was 
their capital; subsequently, after the Assyrian conquest of Egypt, they moved to Meroe, 120 
miles north of Khartum, which hence-forth remained the capital of the kingdom down to its 
last days. Some of the royal tombs have yielded jewellery and other precious objects which 
present a blending of Egyptian and Sudanese art. Among them are massive vases and other 
objects of solid gold, as well as inlaid brooches and pectorals. 

It is not only on the later history of Ethiopia, however, that light has been cast. At Kerma, 
at the northern extremity of the Dongola province, Dr. Reisner has found remains which 
reach back to the days of the old Egyptian empire. There was a temple of the 6th dynasty 
there, and in tho age of the 12th Egyptian dynasty, the place was an important Egyptian 
fortress and settlement. Exquisite enamelled bricks and vases of turquoise blue were manu¬ 
factured there, as well as elaborate bowls and vases of Egyptian pattern. The Egyptian 
governor married Sudanese wives, and adopted to a certain extent the customs of the 
country. Human sacrifices were permitted; the tomb was a tumulus of Sudanese form, 
and the skull and horns of the sacred ram of Amon was buried with the dead. It was in this 
age that the city of Napata was founded, partly as the centre of the Egyptian administration, 
partly as the terminus of the trade-routes to the southern Sudan. When Egypt was con¬ 
quered by the Hyksos, the Theban princes retreated to the south, and the Hyksos scrabs 
found at Kenna by Dr. Reisner, show that if the foreign rule did not extend so far to the 
south, the Egyptians who had taken refuge there were, at all events, in commercial contact 
with the ancestral home. 

At Napata, Dr. Reisner has cleared the temples which stood under the shadow of Gebel 
Barkal, and discovered among them remains of the 18th and 19th dynasties. On the opposite 
bank of the river he has also indentified the city of Ethiopia built by the Heretic King Akhe- 
naten, and his next campaign is likely to be devoted to its excavation. In short, the history 
of Ethiopia has been at last recovered, and we can trace it almost continuously from the age 
of the Old Empire of Egypt to the period when it became the prey of negro hordes, and 
finally vanished from the pages of history. 

Such are some of the chief additions which have been made to historical and archmo- 
logical knowledge, during the years of the great world-war. 


SCDRA. 

By PANDIT VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 

The derivation of this word which occurs only once in the Rgveda (X. 90. 12) is not yet 
certain. In Badarayana’s Vedanla-Sutra (I. 3. 34)» the word is divided into two parts, mk 
grief and dra from V dru to rush,’ and the commentator, Saiikara, explains it (with reference 
t oJanasruti, Chdndogya Up., IV, 2, 3)in three ways , viz. (a) as ‘ he rushed into grief' (“ swam 
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a&Autarirfitf”), [j£J cr^ "grief rushed on him* «S obhi-dmhrum ). fy) nr again* na "he 

in his grid ru&hcd to on© Rftifcva 1 ("nod /tu lira t/e rjAAiditfJrrlir/'y he wan rallod U'tkdjix. 
The derivation given by the author of the f/ndrfi 5fitrar (Vino or irdt+ro, “jucer dbAw/ 1 
IJ. Jflj throws u little belter light as regards the last p«t or the suffix uf the word : but OH 
Lho whole it is not waiida-ctnry ruid ifi as fanciful and far-fetched m the former one*. 

Tt si* t ms to me that the Sordid nutaptfrc Sanskrit on<\ and if derived from Skt % t^ra. 
j:\xi in comparison with the other three higher classes of people (ric. Hi© ifruhniau&K Lhe K^atri- 
ya.H, 3 md the Vkisyas) the Sudras were inferior in their ivutk and quality they were called 
^udrzi£i p i.e., the inferior ones, 1 The following few lints quoted from tha Ay$€inHa Suttunla A 
25 Bight i iifhiyri. XXVII Jio. - PT&, Vcl. Ill, p. 05), will support this view very dearly ;— 

N Tahiti Holm kho VfL»o| thu sultana rp ye to satiA aviMfti to luddaeurA (Skt. mdr&cdrdh) 
diCtUm. 4 LttddArfirA khuddArjirt (Ski. kfudt&cdr&h) li kho Vase [(ha tiuddii suddl tvrva 
akhkomm upuiiibbattain, 11 

* Among tlmse people (he remaining on* *, 0 VAwttha, warn of dreadful rnnduet, of 
mean conduct, m they fere raked Suddas, and thus the word Swtdvhm comi* into existence/ 

Again ] in giving tho munefl uf iho different dosses of mankind the author of the }fahd* 
njuipitUi [ASM., fferfe i r p. 3. r <) meudow ilit: Sadias ns follows -—"Sudr* or Kj«dra.’' It 
appeim* from Ibis that according to him these two Words arc in reality one and the same, 
though they differ in forme* 

KEirthf Tiimre. in the vocabulary of lho Tribal dialect in Lhe province of tfiganhkr {JASE, 
IR3K, p, 783) thu word for Tilth/ h srhdd which 1 b undoubtedly derived front Hkt, ksudm. It 
is to lio noted here that the Tirhai dialect contain* a very large number of words of Sanakritio 
origin. 

Mow, it remain* to prow- phi I o 1 ogi cal ly how the word £udra may came from IztUilru. Aiid 
in doing no let un say at the very outset ihat Frabritistii hm played not an inrignifkant part 
in the formation of words, even in the language uf the fjgveda. It is a foot so well-known to 
scholars that it is not rccoee&aty to dilate upon it here. A few example* may. however* bo 
given for tho sake of illustration. 

Take the word vikf.Ua (12F. X. 155.1,). It is derived through Prakrit i&ftt from tfttvfr (RV* 

I. U54, Ifi, II* 38, 6). And aiiiiikirly* iilhitu (R \k VL 68. 2* etc.) ia from *jrfAir« from 
V riaf/j 1 to become loc^e or stack/ 

Mow instance of the change of Jb into a sibilant (i Hz. f* and *) abound in Ind^Iranbrl 
Languages, TLtc river called yipffi \n Ojjflyint k a famous oth? in Sanskrit worka, J^ven 
KrU-iiii^a rtfcTB lu it in hb J^f jAtfdiiia* I- 31 ica "j, Thero b not the 

least doubt that this uprd is deriYcd from k ^prd K a speedy one/ A large number of UBS. 
of the £»ruAu-hfttprjA i'(ii (Bildiuih j ca Indict^ X VI. 9 ; I ns n<m* p. 14) read hiTfi I^iprd 

instead ol tipru. It m io be noted that the sibilant of thr- word b palatal m eomo works while 
in others It h dental. As regard* this point I shall -peak later on- 

1,4ft me rile hem a few mom examples, Ski "sugar COHO/ Marathi utf* Or utf *; Ski 
akA or fiA.s ‘eye/ SiujLali *t (pronounce <; ni o in "eat ); Ski tItci a bear/ Mar. ris f or ; 

Skt. rrtnid 4 ia tly/ Mar. ma^t ■ Skt frfdrtl a field/ Mar, ,yef a ; Skt, kJna 1 fr^blc/ Mar, 

3 SUAfla ii t tb ytt CerfiL 

s It b nj b* obsitTv^pfi Iicty Ulflt With r i/;{i; ]Vii ["t! La l.hv Mur^dU lM|Uip j fe.c-CL-mfci i only whig] iti> 
iyJlowtd fey ■ ikmpln or diplLlliqojj pttlktAl Cawel, t, h IK 1 01, 
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Aa regards the Iranian languages. the following worth may be cited in this oanneotion ; — 

6kt. V kfip 'to throw,’ Areata \f_ sip ( as* or dj# ) 'to turn upside down' ; Slit. V ini 
'to dwell, 1 Av. \/ ii ^ ^ j j Sht, nwtjri (later Skt. mniikni ) "quickly, ’ Av. m;u ) : 

6kt. ti/iki-tna "right’, Av, dalnit 

Again, Ski. t-ira 'milk,' Fenian if ; JHht. f-mj*! "night, Av tyi'P ( q.v^cr ) 

Pens, ( L r^)- 

Bdiv, the interchange Of the three sibilants, i, /, and t, in Vcdic language, even at the 
lime of the Samhilii;-, is found noL un frequently As for PSnulpIc, i .j: u kind of axe’ or 1 .c 
pointed knife * [BV. L 88.3), and vast [Av. X. fl, 3); krm ’hair’ [R V. X. 11)3.5), and /tr^x-ra ‘the 
hair of the brow ' (I S. XIX, 91) ; kasmn ( I S.) besides t:>i ‘a kind of demon' ; \/?■ 
beside Y«n ’to flow’ 'to go,' aa in ri-iiivri (R V. 1.127, 3} : &mtr>fA (if F. X- 49.10) 'dainty’ from 
V nnd 'to U-at.'l 

Thus we have no difficulty in accounting for i in &Wra from A«tfr«. 

For the long vowel ?i in ^ildra ins tear! of a short one, it, as in the original word compart 
Wf>»d and tigmd (tf F.b 'sharp, k from Y tij “to be sharp’ ; kulikuyt (TS.) bead* Auiffema (i .S' j 
*u kind of animal" ; 4 and iik*& Iv-sidtj &[*a (TailLi. Up.) ‘one nf £bu six VcdAiigiu'. 

THE EVOLUTION OF INDIAN O’) IK AGE BEFORE TUB CHRISTIAN ERA. 

flv PvN. TiAMAflW.UII, U A (Hoxs). 

For more than seventy yean the varied coinages of India, which-extend over u period 
of 2.500 yeans have been diligently studied by a multitude of collector* and scholars. whoso 
labours have had a great share in tin gradual recovery of the long last history of ancient 
Indian coinage. The history of the evolution of Indian quiiMga before- the Christian ra 
is however admittedly obscure. And, although much bn* k en done, the numismatic Held 
is ao vast, and the difficulties of its thorough exploration are no great, that ample nco[>o 
remains for further researches. In the following sketch nn attempt h made, au fur ,ia tlm 
prescribed limits oi y|srce permit, to give a general view of the evolution of Indian Coinage 
before the Christian era. 

The eariy history of ludinu coinage cannot be traced bock further than the VcdiO 
period (B.C. 2000—1400). References to predoiis tmdsd* in the VtJm are tiauncial 
and industrial: we get a good idea of working in prcciotin metal*in W-dtc times from the dea* 
cription of variniu gold ornaments, utensils ami implement* of war which is to be found 
throughout tho Rig-vtda. Gold, which was variously called, Cant Ira, Jit nr! pi l, ( J< po3Wssing 
nativw bwmty ") Suvarrm (" beautiful ”} Harita and Eliranya was widely used. Gold 
amith .1 melted gold ami fashioned bright jewels (onfli) such as uceklets {/ri.ihka} ear-rings 
(forAo-softem) and even cups, They made nnktots (Modi) girdles, chftim, wak-r-Uwvt*, 
and images of ktnjji. Hie amitJl «nught after the mau who paw-ssed plenty of gold, with 
well dried wood, with anvil, and bellow* to kindle Lbu flame " [Rigmia). The word 
Hifanyn-iaiijiuot the Brahmanas* frequently met with in the Vt/ta# denotes a " golden *ea? " 
probably one covered with a cloth of gold ; and Dr. Huiudonc11 guiKses that t he word H irn it ya~ 
ditnt (gold-toothed) refers to the use Of gold to atop tin- teeth. We have oiao references in the 
to golden hclmem, lireast-plaiJ-s lur dm breast and crowns for the head, 

‘ It is hardly posHs hie ” eaysDr. Mucdonnll (Fcdtc lnd<x, Vol. I, pp. 504) " to exaggerate 
the value attached to gold by the Vcdie Indiuns, Tfit* metal wa;., it i» clear, won from the 
bed of rivers. Hence the Indus ia called 11 golde n IT and nf 1J golden stream." Apparently 

* »m Mstcilon,Fwiia CwBKniaf, na. liti.J tbu Introduetiuft to my t. hi j,,-. 

^ Mactlpuftli^ Vnlic Crrvmwaf, p. 6, 
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tlip vxirmjtioji of gold from the earth known And lvitdiingfnr gold ig alsorecorded. Gold is 
ib< object of the wiahee of the Vedk linger and golden treasures ore mentioned as given 
by pat inn? along with Cowi and It was nbiti put to & voxittv nf industrial tu^. lr 

Sdch widespread u?o oT gold undoubtedly jwverl i hr way for a gn|d currency. 

' A gold currency/ to quote again Dr. MacdoOflU {Ibid , p r ,501) woa evidently 
beginningto tX'known, ill ,0 far jw definite weight* of gnlil are mentioned. Tliu? a weight 
tulaprvd in the SnMirto and th^gald^n weights of a hundred mf ktrnal&j 

■« found in the Kmne text*. In several parages moreover AiVuflyu und Aj'ninydrri tmy 
meanpicccK of gold, Ctcidneriti inclined to think that u jjroEd unit i& nthuk-fl to in the Jlvj-mla , 
Silver lA rawly mentioned ; hut find rrfcrcnecs here mid there In the to 

omit lire ui> (r*twj) dijhcs (palm) and coins I auto) mode of silver (Fedic /inf**, VoL If. 
P- Next to gold and silver, the word aya* is often referred to ; and *inw- in the 

AJharm*v*da nyft* and hhiiam ojtoJ (bbek m* UJ, red metal}are both mentioned, wi< 

may inb-r that Hinitlu worked m copper Mjo p u conclttnion ntrengthoned bv the fuel 1 hut 
copper vessels alma were /if towed to Ik.; used for holding canscar&ted water in nil ceremonial., 
It iii iijjlikdv that coins were manufactured out of the 11 holy 7 metal. 


In time, there are some possagra in she flip-trrra which would indicate tlw existence of 
current money for the purposes of huyjng and sell i ng. Wc fanve ixBftmmm of aekmiwl- 

edging the gift of li hundred piece* of gold uild there eon b-nu doubt, picocs of gold of 4 
certain fixed value were used aa money, a# indicated in these podges. P. T. Hdmvos 
Aiyangai {dfe <?/ ffte 3/nuira^ p. 41) finds :i reference in the Itig-rrdct to the gulden m\tna 
an old Semitic nicu-iuro or coin. At the siuur time it umn be frankly odmilUd that there 
lb no distinct a) loti on to coined money m the JT^^dn, Tbs word nMAis is often used in 
a dubious im?iw\ in bO me pAH*agR 5 it meam money, tn othera it mean* a golden ornament 
for the nick* The two iniurprtf tat ions, aa an eminent writer pointy out, are not necr^arilv 
conlfiidsctan\ for in India pieces of gold have habitually been used as unnun ruin for the 
neck win™ times immemorial f null. Cimtimtem 0/ 4*d>ivf Didia h VbL l f p. 39). 

Xt Kt, comes the epic ^ riod (1400—800 n.c.), The question what coin wua then in um 
Mr * 0- V. Vaiclya remarks (ffpie /n^, pp, LI22,2£)) H very di fficrtllt to demdn. 41 The 
rupee certainly 11 nt in itHfl,’ 1 says Mr. L\ V. Valdyal^tdd^ salt id not mtntinned m any 

tkiiciF^nt work but tin silver Inr&hdpami niu^t have been inesiarenco, m mentioned in tire 

Euddhist works. The won] however doeti not occur hQ far a& wc rniicni her either in the 
hhtlrata or Rtitnaijam, Thu word ttaed m Niiilika whieh w r RH clearly a gold coin. The value 
of the* ?mA£ci .minx to have been coi^id^rnble for in mm place it is *aid that the Bndimans 

were Ad when they were given a 7 ishka each in gift cticd > you have got ft ni^hka. voi1 

have got n nishka I f! * J 

Thifi ovidcaccis further fetrengtlicneEl by the fact that in the epic period the wealth of rteh 
mmissftid to have chiefly consisted in gold and silver. Gold wjih considered a proper gift at 
MiTifio*. the gift of nilwr Wg strictly prohibited, tbs kokod in sufficiently ^oteaqut, 
“ lhp gfivenilly given nw ; When the gud* oliiimcd Iwn-t; the goods Unposted H -,ih 

3gm, hn weyl And the tem h* shed bnwnv stiver ; told hence jf silver in given os duhi irnd 
r® WiU ^ in tHo house! The r^^on jearcely veils the cupidity of the priests • 

but 4t th “ ^ ,ne tlme jt fTrideD0£ « fiWF given by the Brahnmis. to the eirculaticn of a ™)d 

ft tho Mldrin period (O.C. 600-330} We C 0 f» to a wtl-marked stogvin the evolution 
of fiidkn wnwgt- WomthoChriHiisn ero. According to Six. V. A. Smith {i mp . a^Um, 
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vol* 1 I p eh, tV + p, 1 ftj), tbfl introduction into ludju of the me of croinst that in tn say, rrurtul- 
lie pieces authenticated ua currency by marks rerogaiwd a guarantee of value should be 
aecrvbtd to the seventh nnuttfify u,c. There is reason to believe that the increasing neees, 
cities of eommccw with fon?igu merchants were the immediate occasion lor the adoption. by 
the Indian peoples of a metallic currency. The old system of barter, aa Dr. Blp Davids 
points <mt{Buddhist India, p. 100), hail entirely pdfifltid away, never to return* The latter 
system of a ctmCBcy of standard mid token ooina iamfid and regulated by government 
authority had not yet arb'en. Coinage a- Mr. James Kennedy justly observe*. was according 
t 0 Oriental ideas* >l the business not of the junto but of the banker and merchant ” (JSA3 U 
1 $$$ p. 2tH)« In iRrordunee with thin principle, the earliest Indian currency wlls struck 
by private peramsp not by governments* TrampctConfl wvp? carried on, values estimated 
and bargains struck on terms of the kah&pa^ a square topper coin, weighing about NO erne ns, 
anil guaranteed Us to weight and fineness by punch marks made by private Individuals. 
Whether these punch marks are the token of merchants or dm ply the bullion deulea is not 
certain. 

“ Tho most archaic looking coins 1T says Mr. Vincent Smith vol. II + p. \M} r " are 
punch-marked copper picoes* fmiml at extremely undent site« near Benares Thefte ram 
copper pieces am possibly older than any silver coin, and may bo a memento of Babylonian 
trade by overland routes. 1 

Silver coins were not unknown. Some of the diver coins f known to ha™ circulated 
at this timei, have been discovered by modem numjsiuatiMUi. The greater number of these 
silver coins arc roughly square or oblong Mtu of inetaj cut out of a strip and runt ni rung about 
20 per cent, of alloy. TLl' circular poott ore scarce. The mark* on thfl punch-marked 
ccuiiLi whether circular nr Hqnare arc extremely it tuner uuh null varied. They comprise rude 
outlines of men, ani niab, tjwa t the sun r and a variety of miscellaneous objects, Legends arc 
ulways abacut. The Laws of M mu denote coins of this kind a* and Soullicrn writers 

call them mUkds or f< dommm. mr 

Silver, however, was never produced to any considerable extent in India, but has always 
been h or it still iitjOne of the chief items in the list of import#* tt Tha PtuBmoiaiB before the 
tin« of authentic history M —writes Prof, LI- D. Mbclcod (/>e MtUaUixm, sbo* b, p, fiS) brought 
silver from Tarteaaufl and exchanged it for the go!cbdust of the Irtdiw, which Sir Alexander 
Cunningham* the find Authority Ott the subject* holds to Ik? OjkhfrJ” Even in the Yedio times 
silver IS fwy rarely mentioned (F. T. S, Aiytmgur, Aft of ihr Mantras ; p. 29). Silver coLua 
consequently cannot have been very considerably minted in ancient India. 

The references to gold cotm arc late and doubtful and no such coin* have been found. 
(Rhys David's BuddhiA India } p* 100)- Some thin gold films with punch-mark* upon them 
were found in the Sakiya Tope, but these ara too flimsy to hare been mzd in circulation m 
coins, Il ^ *&id that gold was not coined ot this tiiue r but wuu kept hk dust tied up in LittLo 
bags, which passed current m equivalent to money* History records that fhr- Fetdan King 
Dart us, who invaded India about SOU h.€.,, exacts! 300 talents of gold duit from a king u t 
Northum Lidia A3 tribute- This gold dmt Darius got coine d into dari'ii. 

Rsrid^s theie coin-i thw was a v^ry con^iAvabto u** of instmm uiL i\ cr>d .. Th 
great mcrebants in the few large towns gave letters of credit tu one another. And rii r 
constant rvfuruneo in Buddhi^tio mrke to prumi^ory nob^. There w^ro no bonking facilities 
Muncy iva^ hoarded other in the hou^e or bn riot I in -lai^uudL-r-gmundi or depoiited with a 
friend, a WTitton record uf the trutinliction being lu j>t_ 
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Alcximdersi TktorioiiH program through the Punjab and Sind in 32u D.O produced little 
effect on tEin Endian ootcwgo. A few cast coin* usually of copper or hnmiw, inscribed with 
characters dating from about 300 n,c Ff arc found in Northern India. Though our information 
of coinage In the Mauryan India k imperfect, we ha re come references to Maury an eoinajgu 
in the jifrtsrfdWro. 1 The bulk of the payments nee ms to have been made in the copper 
kutmha and silver puna. Xu gpec-imen of a silver puna h known, but it wan prr-jmmahly of the 
garni 1 weight a? a copper Idr*Aa d namely about 140 grain-ip TIia * J punch-marked '' piceoa 
impure silver tjmrihin or dhara nn), which urn known to have been in ordinary use in the 
author ‘a time, were struck to a standard of about 3d grains. Bc&ubLy this si Ever pjita may 
hare been only a money of account. The value of a stiver pa?*?, which presumably was much 
alloyed, like the “ punch-marked Si coins, may be token aa not far from as lulling. Gold coins 
were not unknown. Wo have no other Information of the coinage of Maw-yan India, 

The history of Endian coinage during th- ! p^t-Mauryan p.-riod—which ends for us with 
tfj * b. ginning nf the Christian era—vjin baconveuientty dealt with under the two kend^ viz., 
(i) indigenous and (ij) foreign. 

(i) For the history ot the ixt&gtgKHis cciintge we hum goto the A'o&rcrltrJi 1 . Several 
reference in iutasalti point to gold and silver* specially the runner being 
the 41 measures ” or standard of value. Their function a* the medium of exchange 
is also frequently indicated. The me of gold in both the functions of money M the 
standard of value m well as the medium of exchange in referred to in the following lines: 

(1) That man k to be in charge of Jewakp gold, silver and coins, who van dtatioguiHh 
their values by the weight, idiape, lustre h colour and n^embbneea. 

(2) Bouse■ are meant for gold, jeweU r silver m>iUtaj or colas, etc, 

(S) Druvyu [H f. ( good*} k silver, gold and copper coined for commercial purposes. 

3Jko the sun and moon, gold and silver have been mentioned in almost as 

twins. References to the two metal h have been made together both explicitly us well m 
implicitly. Thus nur information about diver k nearly the mm as about gold, whether a* 
regards (l) the wm ns money, Le. r standard of value and medium of exchange, {2} or os regard* 
the circulation as legal tender The Sutra atatesmun huve supplied na with parallel facts on 
all these points. 

It may be noticed hen* that both gold and $llTcr &ecna to be mediums of exchange and 
u Usgjil tender in the jSwfcmtflj. Prices are mentioned sometime* in terms of gold, often in 
terms of silver. M Right rati* mike one masa, ten mOma inmkc qua &tivarm. Five times 
that savarm make eighty silver bjrthnkte." The -itvurnt} nnd Mifaka are gold and silver 
€mm respectively and one &uunr?G w eqttivnlvtiL to sixteen WrrfAdh** The same rates are uko 
noted by Sukmas determining the com partitive value ol gold and silver ns bullion or ingot, 
Thu* tbft value of gold 1p was sixteen time* that of silver. 

11 It would bo thus evident/ $&yn Brnoy-kumar &u*Ur, " that both nominal or 1 face’ 
value and intrinsic or real value of the coins were the same. There was no law ortSh- 
etLilly regulating the price Of the coins and the prvciuud metals, The market value of tho 
metal, (as iadical-d in the relation between gold and illtfir m bttllion) woa maintained in 
the currency, 

Cupp r comii were uko t-xLuntivtly iwed, A pa *n was a piece of copper coined by tha 
kLii>t waiting ten rtiita*. Excluding gold and sliver, flopper iind tit« lowi-al valuta in the 
realm. " The Taint ol silver wa« SO liman that of copper," 

1 Tran*, ft, S,lm<uu giutri 


a Trxau. B. K, SnU'kar. 








Jvut, auiGix OF the uoude&s j?ar^abaiuet unt 

(u) The hiirtoiy of bha foreign ooUiog*—whlofa introduce Uiotu luiiiu at this tim*— 

broadly resolve into a history ot tko- B-u^trioii cuius. Wu celjihuL tiu better than quote 
Mr. V. A, Smith, who ba^ suet:lootly described the Bu^triujj uuina^ in the following words:— 

41 In the niiddlt 1 nf the third century b.O* tho independent Bacirlau kingdom was 
afparftttd from the Seleturid empire of ^yria, and in the following century ^e-vt-ral Baetrinn 
moiMLniHg, notably Euurutidt'a and Mimand^r, mads incunfom Into India, whL?nj their cnirw 
are new found. Scions and connexions of the Boo iriou royal family astabliiihod therujoelvea 
a* rofcra of prinitipnlitius in tlit? coimrrii* now known M Afghanis lull, Biiludiibliin and the 
Punjab which bwame HsUeolxed to a conaldorubk extent. 

These pcinrai ibaued an abundant currency ahiflflj in Silver and coppers modelled on 
Citit’k Lilies, ttnd up to about iJCf B.c. exhibiting a high degree ol artistic tnerit* ^oino of 
the foreign kingu on the border adapted the cliaragteriaticr Indian square form fur their coins* 
which in other respeoB also indicate the injUutmuj of [ndian ideas. Bilingual legends weto 
adopted tn meet the convenience of a mi sod pupiilutioi^ and the dffrioei reproduced f.uni liar 
Indian objects. Tbo later Indo-Gmh issues an 1 * genri-barbarous iu uiyle. Tho Punjab ox- 
ccptcd, India was little aJJecU'd by idm Of the west, and the vast populations of the interior 
continued their purchase and sale* through the medium of the indigciiuas private currenoy. 
For this reason Liu coins an- known bearing the name of A*okx or any other mom her of the 
Manrya dynasty founded by his grand fat hot Cbaudragupta. 

The working of Greek ipfluenoo may porhapa bo traced in the fact that thu 001115 erro- 
ftrausly attributed by some authors to the Snitgi dynasty bear the name* of kings Agm-mitrx 
and others. Thu coins qf the later Audhrabhritya (or Andhra) dynasty which are Northern 
in type al though geographically belonging to the South, Also frequently leeotd the namo nt 
the rvigninj sovereign. But the old system of private coinage eunttlined. 1 ' [Imp. 

k£r t voL 11, di, iv t p r 138.) 

origin OF THE GODDESS PARVASABAKL 

Bit KjlI BjjhaUItc 11- /l CUFTE* 

The pjdtlc<« Pamsxabnri dweribed by tin? Curator of the Dacca Museum in the States¬ 
man of 29 th February 193 *. svcui? to have been evolved out of the accepted fignm of the 
Orion. Thai constellation is called KA la punish* in Bengal and Mrjgu in Bum bay. The three 
utaiw in the belt of Orion, the mighty hunter of the west, represent the three hernia of the 
goddfs-y. Lung before the importance of t he study of the stars wan recognised, nays R. A. 
Proctor in his Afijibsand Murids 0/ Astronomy, imu had began to Associate with certain atar- 
gruujw the irnui ca of f luu i J i or object.* They an figured wi th innumerable combinatj ona which 
a fanciful eve can recognise among the orbs of heaven. They show that the Ant observer* 
of the heavens were nbcphcrds, huntsmen and husbandmen. These primitive folks depended 
for their mihrirtenc* on a familiarity with the progress awl vicissitudes of the season. Their 
ohaervatitna are full of interest tu the student nf Ethnology, inasmuch {*5 they depict the 
unwritten early history of mm, as if iit u hieroglyphic script. If we could but k-um 
with certainty the mines assigned to certain star-groups we could deduce Icamno of 
extreme importance, throwing side lights OH the evolution of the religions beliefs of the 
di Accent races. When i n lung pas t ages a star.group real ly resembles a known Object, \vt have, 
in the present resemblance of that group to the same object, evidence nf the general ootutanoy 
of stellar lustre. When wo see that the figurea assigned to certain star-group;, uw. 
named after some mythological incidents, we feel sure of its origin from the myth, or vkt 
r ersa. In the latter m* the mythological story has its origin from the shape ol the K tar. 
group, ^uch iB the cose with the shaise of the goddess PurnasAbarl. ChmuologicaUv this 
figure shown its connection with the struggle beta i ra Hinduism and Buddhism. 

Orion, Lepus And the do^ have bwn grou|ad together to imagine the figun- of Dattn- 
treya, th® three-headed ijod, hia cow and his dogs, £L- 1 have described in mv fioot on Hindu 
Holiday* and Ctrtwmuih. Similarly, Orion is in this cow utiUked for sketching uieuUll v the 
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main Uplift.- of Pan.tak'.Mrl aud Liu* constellation Korku (Crab) lire* been nhmvii a* GoQcsft, 
whilu tilt Centaur baa been made nso id in depicting the man on ho no- back. Horner record* 
that Orion w the “ ni«i> rafplgont ” «.f tire rousted lutious. Tide mighty hunter Orion is 
(iimtd, in this Case, into the equally mighty Pornoiahorf, But. Orion is called Mfiga in the 
Indian astronwnfe** The three r tars in the bear] of t he antelope represent here the three heads 
of the goddess. The Cannes on the head or group of liwidu poisdbly refer to the fallowing dr* 
(fumutnneo recorded hy Proctor, Jio says that theft was an apjMirition of Httilley'i comet 
in the year 65 *.D. That approximately is the Uino of the struggle of the Saivas with 
Buddhinh, 


Tope, who makes fn-qmim references to heavenly Ijodiis, introduce*; a comet in Hook f V;^, 
As the red count—- 


With weeping glories glides along the air 
And almkt e the -parkles from iU blaring Hair, 

Between two armies thus in open right 
Shot the bright gadfest in a trail of tight* 

It must be admitted that poets ittcoeed bettor with fiction than with truth. It ia therefore 
not difficult to support- that tire Jin shown on the combined head of the gadder Panjneahtui 
was suggested by the jriniulUuieoiw appearance of HailloyV comet. It has been proved from 
t ht study of Assyrian aculptun* that reprencntatioiw uf the coastdlnMomi were common among 
lire Babylonians, ua SabaeauUm or si or wundijp w.™ the profiling form of religion in olden 
day*. 


Proctor tollst ns, in Ids essay on Lhe Origin of the Condtthtio* Figure*, that men imagined 
certain gores in the heavens, pictured ihnm figures in their astronomical temples and mmk 
sforiM iajil the pidurti. 1 am inclined to add, rj? 1 have done in my I took just mentioned, that 
these figures and lireoiurie*about them were intelligently coined for living into the memory, 
before the art of writing wns invented, the jidrition of the stare in relation to the apparent 
pn^rc^ of tire Mm and the ui«m through tbcodralial vault. In fact, these ore the hicrogly- 
pldK which wore invented to fix in memory the old astronomical dbwytrfc* and re*cardies; 
andsiipplcmcntwi by suitable stories to further help tire memory. These hieroglyphics of the 
Original astronomers have been Appropriated by subsequent composes of religious myths 
or inytholigib* c«h in his own way. For instance, Orion itself b turned into Trimftrtf or 
EtoUtorcyabytho Yabkimv.v; and mixed up into the invite antelope — story af the Mahasi vu- 
ritra. Similarly, Buddhists, lire rival* of the Hindu*, shaped the same ‘constellation info 
Pornasahari and her vncuii™, Indru, Chandra, tiuncsia and .MarUph. 

If we examine tw> stnr-groupri Unlay, wo may not he able to reproduce the exact 
nhape of the anginal figure, became the earth, bwfdv* whirling once a day on its nvin. and 
nulling on ifcs mighty orbit around the sun spanning mihii* lftl.tJQO,QO0 of mileu), raab Jilifa 
gigautiu lop. with a motion on slow that 25.S8K year*, are required for a aingfoctaut of t he s wav 
iug-aris round an imaginary lino up right to tire piano in which the earth travel*. In c 0 fl- 
Biquenoe of tliis reeling motion the point* of the heaven opposite Ibe earth a paint necessarily 
change, and ibu* the position of tire at lit- group* changes, cawing a distorted view of t he uriri nai 
In spite of thb variation, it is quite po*ibl« to J maginv a figure rcaetnhlrngRm^har! 

The following descriptiun of Hecate, or Trifnmria or Tergvuina. that is, tin triple gnddv s 
ol the ancient Grecians may be com pared with advantage :— b 

" " hf > donrLdbd ahmit four fnmdn.il and f„ rtv vrorg before the n,ri,. 

“•™*■•««-»,» u,.„ 8 h .*nz^, 

»iLi. Wi " lnlb “‘ il l»<la»»nph«d.«,ord .Llii 

ifffiipfi, ttnk, iflfTolict, Li LrQwn o[ ku tv\ f and a hey/ 1 T ^ 
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F J ATE OF LAKSHMAXASEXA .VXD HIS PREDECESSORS. 

By DINESH CEJNDBA L3 HATTACH A BY Y A h MX 

ItU >1 nirlom fact Unit, with thv greatprogress of historical ECHeareh inotir country, thir 
date nf thr last irutpimkiit Hindu rukf Of Bengal hjv> been thrown out of a dnfiuit# ^rtainty 
into a confusion of conflicting cviJ+tlc-l^ For Llii 1 2 synchronism of Lakrihraai^cii& and 
RfikhtiySr KhUjE which has long btsnn Ahousehuld tale in Bengal, lias recently been assailed by 
a hand of scholar* headed hy Mr R. D, RuncTjca, who seam to have derived their b.-piration 
from an abandoned theory of thv late Dr Kmlhram. Th 1 bileal. contribution to the subject 
m from the pen of Mr, N, Gk M&Ekimdsir, -aho* in deciding the question under cover of a modest 
ami partial dbiGus&ion of Liu* I^kshmajiwskuii Era, seems, like tin ^orLhodte 1 ' 
epigraph bit* to ignore h if not in fight shy, of the numerous literary mid khL-orlcal evi deuces 
bearing on the quo* lion. Before examhiiag the views of Mr. Mnzumttar, it is we think 
necessary to put forth and discuss all thn evidence., which would furnish strong reason^ for 
throwing doubts on the apparently convincing arguments of Mr r Mhwnindar and which haw 
n ol hitherto Incii fully and dearly stated in fchdr latewl devdopouinlH. 

Valhkla^enw ie reputed lo bo file author of the DAim*dgffm and thn A dhhuU&&jani and as 
far m we know his authorship has Aot ye* beon h as if dearly cannot be questioned. At 
the end til at least two MSS. uf lhe occurs thv following verse. 1 

ikf*$a ( fq ) \ 

^rntmfum ^ninrl wnruift tfnw- li 

Thia la followed in a single MS. 3 * * & hy two other \wsea rek-rrhig to the same date. 1,091 
iufci a* n d }> when dearly the work was iiniJaed- Mr. R. D. Bnncrjoa and Id- ^up- 

porter* enu only pionuLuicti these ver^ to be an interpolation—^"clover ant!1 ingenious 
fcmerpdaiiuu by ulirewd and ijn^'riipiiiu-iM Brabmins 1 ^,—bcclttfl^ they tiro not to be found in 
several other MSS of the work discovered up to date, and the copies in which they occur arc 
only 2 nr 3 centuries old. It is however difficult tu comprehend what purpose can be 
Hjrved by a dm pie statement of a false date uf uompuzritiunaud what doverjiCi£ s ingenuity 
or shrewdness was displayed in making the interpolation- Anyone acquainted with 
MS. literature in Sanskrit knows that the introductory or concluding vernea and 
colophtiQA, which have rto direct hearing on the subject of a book, art- very often omitted 
in copies. And if we once accept the -charge ^Interpolation put forward by Mr. Ranerjea, we 
aha11 have to question many a atatemenfc that has found general acceptance hi the hbtory 
of Sanskrit literature. Thus, the co tending verse of the Bh^uihAvya connecting it-; author 
with ViiJabhi is omit led in rno&l Ecn^nl MSS-and the foil colophon to the name work la found 
only innxtrv-vncly rare copies J Tlw wi s I known roncluding vCraG s In Ike $i£uputavtidha relat ing 
to the personal history of Migha are omitted even by MailinJkiuv. The dales of Rsman^tha, 
the famciuA grauiinarian of the Kri&pa. School and Of Gopala Ny&ynjiUuekknann^ the 

1 Awf.- r Vol. XLVXUt p- 171 fi. &lr. dingn to \m owa riowg, in hin lalewi ut-tunmc* on 

Lut aubjt-'ct isi E* J, p Vet XV fi p. l r SL 

2 JASB h tiW, jit- 1, f. -3 AIk,. I mi. Ojficr CaL (E^UhfJ, p. W". 

i of MBS , fit, l 1 - Sutri^ vnt 1. p. 170, AU> 1013, p 27ii 

i VoiJQjtV* Fgr Mr. Btinufjw’o QfgsiintMil^ wJi JASB. r ID13* pp. 274-17^ 2 p Js< 

/’fauf Bcn^ui. p ( JOw, 

& tL P, Su-btri Itiii, pL Cao 

■ tor RtmJLHji\tliii h ; 7.0. CaL, p. 20S. Fci-OopAla^rui^ Ja/it. JIBS. [RJ^MUml. 

Ne. 31 Si. 
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celebrated Attrrtt nr l iter ul are found m giogla copies of thmr retfpectivo woska, whit b 

arc Devertheiosa avtiilublc In any number throng Is out Bengal. Fti r from regarding Htidi 
11 a idUirpolatiulla, scrbuLir* bam hitherto hailed them aa extremely furt untile and mre dj** 
curerittL, niLkonL waiting till theJtoonjHday tomiiff them from nevtT-tQ-be-rocovered cODU-tn* 
powy copies. Moreover, in the ease of the D&uu&gaw, the lirgumetit bused on the kt&ws 
4 if the MS. copies Joses much of its force from the imporluuL disqualify mode by the late 
Mr* Chukravarth that the celebrated Smt if i writer Sriiuithji At'hArTOrhiLdAxD&pi (fl. efrra* 1500 
A.D.), who was Kughunujiilaqari no* only rites* without the least suspicion, the ubuvc 
Jute of the Datmjafjarti. hot vouches lor the gQmiiaenete even ol lI jl very two verse* that 
follow in a single MS- 7 

The date of the Ikta^ripwii, ractreorrr, agrees remarkably with thaL of its sister- work, 
the nod even if we yield by admitting the dat* of the former to he an inter- 

pul mi 01 1, we have no way to do the Bi\mv with regard to the latter. The work was published 
fifteen years ago in 11)05 by Pt&bUkad and Co. p Buttrci but eiirimiHly remained lime 
wij: ; ible to most scholars, who kept op referring to still more inaccessible Jkl^. topic* in their 
diac^iopB. The publiesitiou distpo.^ of nil questions of rejeeiing the date of the work 
contained In the fol lowing introductory stanza 

n'f i hi^ y< MW*d**iTri4#rfa: ii ip-4) 

Fur lliia data uf ibs commencement, 10SX> i’ata (11GS-69 A iv) baa been repealed at k usi 
thrice iu Lhe body uf the bonk, where do quasi ion of interpolation can roanofinbly be raised. 
Tbui-on p. 123, wc hsvs nPffTtTrnv*|flId M ijjjp i m * etc. 

On p. 235 again, wo have prr?TiTti*Tttrir 

On p.236occur* the followingverse referring to the oamr date - 
*.«mfvnV^fi:rr 5#sr: w&rtmr wtern: i 
wrffi^TriSTr-iiijicrr ^fTTri: <rg- II 

This vcro seems to echo Hie anise of I|h- two at ilie end of Ik- Ddnastsgant. It in 

a significant fact that in their oampidgn for interpolation. Mr Bfinerjea anti his supporters cun- 
lined themselves to the introductory vers.* only, ignoring the passages in the body uf the boot, 
to BOtut- ol which Lhrt late Mr, Chukravurli hud already drawn attention. 8 

This date of YaiUliera* betas independent i-orrohoratinn from other literary evidence 
of the period. In the iniroduotion to his J DAnntdfjara, VallAla refers to kin guru. Rbatfti 
Aninuldh* ‘ uf Varemlri " ( >*rc*r ) who helped him in I he compilation of the 

book. This man hsi* heart happily identified with Amrudilha. author of the Ilfonluta find the 
Karmrtpad' -'itilparfdAcjfi, whugc title Qhnmjrfihiiltyn marks him nut as belonging to u dan of 
Varendrn ikdlnuaun. Anirntldha refers to the Kalpataru of the famou-i l«i k d>i!ii<lh:irnhhntt a, 
who 11 -j uridn.il under Cuvindrithantlrii of Knnfluj (1114—1156 an)*. AnirutMJui and his 
pat,i on Valliitn cannot ihcr-fore he pi need before the third quarter of the 12th ernturj- *.». 

Similarly, in the introduction to his Adbhula#agarti, Va! hi hi records hi* indfebtodnm to 
Otte ^rinivesa in a glowing verse, which however appears in a corrupt form in ilLiuiilurkir's 
Report ami ivor.u si il] in the printed edition. With a slight e mend ill ion in BhrmdarLar s 
readitiif we can Wildly get the following e«m< t vmiftn'*. 

7 JASB., tai#, p. M7. « MW„ mo, pjx n and 171, 

» SfipMiiMt's Coi„ pp, S. ClukUmvorn : JASB.. ID] £ : p. 3*». Also tyi5, p. astn 
li/li* I®®*- P- i*i*v i fortjTiaivMjiaof lint jWiKnlidf, rjidk CMuavarti, JASB,. 
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So this Srinivasa 


'tfai t- 

^iWTyfriflr- II 

ifr^n 

dlft Sinned JlTWH-fW: ^f^Trrt || 

"ft priceless jewel of the ornament of the? NfiiiinUlpant family** eftn easily 
t» identified with tlie celebrated author of the A' uddhidtpiid t who ii also aivferl rn colophon* aj 
irf^TTrrrfr^ Hi*dftte can be definitely fixed by the following quotation in Sa tv huato ,’* 
Altl'iH (Tw, Saw. Xerict. Pt. 1. p. 01) ; 

*r*rri*Hn ( »*-sq ) 

uTm^’TT^TTTipr OrtW trrr * nfqnr^grHufr sffi^im: “ ifaBa^r n 

Th.‘ famous eomnienUtnr RAyaroukuta, who wtw hiiundf iff thf MaAinlJpmi family, loam 
u* in no dnubt a to the identity of tho author of the lu*t Ga*itachxbldma»i by thus improvlfiif 
on tho gloss of Sarvonanda 1 * i " 

nyt *r TiPr^ftHwi Jfl'rforra: " 

Srinivasa, thort&re. wrote in 1US1 Sa&a <1AS®—60 4 . d,) nod bia patron VallOJa CWri ,j 
be p] aci d Iia lf-u-t-t'iiL ury earEier, 

Lastly, Sridhteadfifl*, author of the SnfluktihjrnAmritn, v, hich w.i3 written in ]2<Mi A D 
was the son of Vatudkaa, a friend and feudatory of Uksbmatj&sMjna u Tbit poiuu to tho' 
latter half of the 12th century a.D. a* the probable date of Ukithmanasuqn. The cumulative 
effect oi these numerous literary referenda is, we think, enough to rebut the almost u Wrd 
position taken hy Mr R D Bam-rjea, when he remarked— -ff oil Inter enquiry these ver*F>* 
can be fouud in all the MSS. discovered, even then they rjuinot bo accepted basis for tho 

conn trout ion of a chronology, so Jong as they ire to lie found in modern MSS - m. Pa, 
of p. 103.) ' *tHas 

The literary evidence £* definitely supported by historical evidence. In the TWda 
inscription there arc two <20 and 21) hording the conquest, rf Vilnya^ Th 

mannero the ™**seems to indicate that Vij.iyasenn cozmideml Intn^lf rjj uu , b “, f ^ 

inn jevuralkin^, pr(«miublyonung.«itftbli3bcd reputation, espcdulJv \anvaM 1 I » r " 

^ *+*—» i 

kciiu, and not Svnnyadovft, who mu,t have survived the other The , M1 iv t Y J> 

«• *«M* a !»-«» a.u., .ua i, .“‘r 01 

(lllfti a.d.) omHbe following .1.020 recording tin, dote of on oTertioni* • ' 110,111 ( ou- 

. ^ Ilr< ’ * nwrr%f^ift7r tnrnw ji 

Though wo arc unable to trace thin ve™ to any authoritative w«rk* It fnob lifc e a - 
record, which quite regularly works our ro bo duty is ion? . „ „ - < , * ft ffmuum 

** *-*■ On "* oftoltond ,t, dot, of 1 ' TZ'g ****■ 

1076.1™ „,. .1 fho lot,,., oud ft- tho icccntly pobUtd B o’^ | t-5rjr?“'" W 10 
da ted .according to 31r, Unncijou, in hi, 3L J nd year we Lmlher r I - tin ' JjM’aflena, 

ovorohAtg, ( i. m „, At, 

d ra tion „ 1 th, in„t i|,ti„„ ,o t o, right rojol ftol-. ,J„„ .V *'*'" 

il l^lm^ i. a C^ft. p, i 7 ! “ TTcr* -v —- Tu41txl 

i> Vdnftir /’unsure, by P.r. PP> ^ P 

c/ Bwl, by G. -V DUU lm>. p. 70 . ( ur ^ I angtk ef , ^ ”* 

towd m • w * #l othtr Wtuwul«-«ri» b 1k»s* turn of which do, rli,. JL, T ’ mo TJOt.-d <• 

dnl<? p v*k Ep, Ind*, VaL L r p. SO®, T ^ ^ fto«n?u, Fvr life, known 
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Up his rniiue. St> the conquests of Yijftya&em imifit have been effected much f Arlier hi his 
mgn, at. a time- when VijEiyjiyeuo, fai from being a yctingc? or even ct true content pnrury of 
Nanjsdicm becomes in Mr Rmcrjei> chmnulurnmE -chema decidedly elderly. 

ViJayaGena* moreover, fo described in the DeopAHA friHcriptinri ha having "id tacked the 
king of Cauda" ( Who was this Qmittidra 1 Scholars hnvc bn aim act 

ummitnona in du4r opinion that it woa MadampiUa* who was defeated by Vijayitsfun, 
Already Mr. Banircjift U :il great pain* to ayru:hmni&L+ VijuvAgenn and Miuluimpiila- In ono 
place hr* states that tfadamp ta must have ]#*n defeated ** stmufime -fi/'-r tin* par 110H." p 
fn another place he places Vjjayn&cna’G death ** about the y^at IlDS* 1114 But in my paper 
on a "Chronology uf the IMla Dynasty," 11 I haw shown that Mtuhmaptkla nisurped the throne 
in lllo a.n.p yo tint: e lit' reign of Vijsy^^ iia in Mr RiniTjt it* M-lninc fnI]:-> entirely within 
that of the gn Jit I'l'iriiapfLhi who Sjh mil at nil Likely lo have Iw < n ihe Qitu{U m ttdra pul lotijplii by 
Vij oyofitma L In the If gi ndaty wor k Sckha A/ t A winy ft, f£A in a pflla is said U- 1 1 mve hnc n .-nccce ti¬ 
ed in hiri kingdom by Vij^yan cm Murctwt r Vijiiv^ na merely put the king of Gandn tu 
digiit, The demotion ol the PAla kingdom must then have been effected by one of his sut> 
wwom. LakshinaniiHCiixi on the other hand is credited in the injsmptionn with having df feat-* 
od the kEng'S of KitAi (and PmvTig&h Orin^a and EamarApnJ* indicating that Cauda Mid 
^IngudbiL had already eomt-itunptefply under the sway of the Sena djmurty, rvidmtly by tilt- 
enncpipst^ of hb prodocf'rsor VaUtlaacniw This is supported by the fact that VfiUftJn deacadhen 
himnelf in the introduction of the Adb&utatfgant u& i.duwed with arum that served ns tying 
postil for the elephant viz,, the king of Cinula' r { * Tliiw 

oonquc-4 of Gmirja (and Mugadha] by Yullsiln Iftfoomr* impost-ihfg in tlio chronological ftchemc 
of Mr. Bancrjca. actGirding io mblnh VnllMo died in 1110 a/B., When, t w< have showily Maihi- 
im|i4Iiii wBojuat s years on tha throne, Tim dstruct *011 of .the E^ila kingdom is, far all we 
know* referred to the reign of Ctovmdapula. and mc^s nrtiiiidy not to the lwginning of 
Madanapala's reign. 

(To fcr poridinufd 
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Axoeht IkdiI) hy Paorassoa t? + N- IUi.l, 
liAEimlBL JkjOk DcplL, Cili. UUft AC.J PjitLL.fcn. !& 2 L 

I tmi-it coiowwi ini' tiohck? ot thw bo*k with 

&n tipahigy. It »a ^ yw figm mnnr? t {pruau^ 
UrofiAAdf Bali 1 hat l would iwtcw It hi this Jotif ntil, 
hut Qm thing ami aiwtlirr ha# roi- from 

giving il iiltL-Eitiorr 

II Th* ohjeet 01 iritinjf thn l>Q 0 lt la to provide 
S VUhaMc' fiOEiipf-fidUun fftt Fnivcr-il^ straJuiU 11 


ProJ'r-HiV.r OAll 1 l:u tiierefora out to write e 
rTidvnr-itiy text book of the hiarory of Aiwiiant 
lodk, aoi it it frotu Hua ^uiulpaTint that thfl book 

mtHt bo viuwotl It h, in *Lj£t«m chaptorv anti 

tokat Ul up to HrtT!tliu.imrd 3 iaiia, i^to 

I uiri- iwh iU]i^ wtlh th$ 

■ linuiiir Kan^rJnmi- nf Northern Indirt ,fc tuui ihrt 

Ol %Litls-Tii Imii-.i ‘ 1 - fin *ui ifn* 

Muhs^imndnu tiqtfeitucy (11 a.u.). 


U TAi Bdfat«?/ p and p. ID'S. 14 An*% V^h XtiX. p, L§9 ff> 

It In the UfldmLJLpIld* plat# of hijt aon TlfoanlpA , ISUH, pt I. p. Jt) Ejik^hmuniyiJtfLA ]■% 

dc^mbed fiton;n \ liaving iiii ltd ltd victory piUim La th« ttuv* holy eltlw of Puri. U^Eiur^ *"■« 

lu faii* M&dMiniffaj put* Uak^htiiiuaiffM h ealL-d a and a conqwror nf JLhnortipo {V\m 3 

m well U Of tUlL and Kaluga (Li. !9^J„ iddr JA: D. r im p. 473. But, la line 19 wa hrtvo im iiiLTxviring 
P^iihi^q wbu.-U h&* ftSCapird the nun™ cf ncbrjlur^ 2 it miL^ (^t»S a Uiy Fmrndrid} m foifovrs * “ MT^T?*nT^|T 

"—'* wbe>M» jttULhfill (wbtMi Ho «u n pn'nfr) Rpurt MiiiitiAigd m forcibly 
L*kjn£ aftny tho Udy, in-, thh Royalty o\ tho kincr of Ga tifo" We have thua epigrAptu? ovhlnm to 
fthaw IW lh,i fsnuS ol Uu kin^ af Gau^a the wotL of VaIIAIji, wb «iM kl^gtly hffjuMi tb^coio by 

Uif Ami, ihp-ri n pnivifu 
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Tho (tin chapter on \hv phywupi faulura* La a 
IdLlT iirmni H i r y til I he i. viawerl frflm the 

poult of tfJvhcc th* ALiiLlpnt a £ moral idftfl. and tbft 
ilaPfmnnt wish which i cnimot In that 

4D p. S T winch tmys ihui hl Btirnin. ijiA v(*ry Sow IajkL 
An a rr.fiijrr[it in Burma oR and on Lor many 

year*. my idM af tliul country ib tkL it ia 
ummiy li liDly fond. Alio 1 BUggorl 1 - tlint id any 
future odnion of the book Ejui crlo-ji tig pfcragrnph 
of the firm eliuplcr un aa unity M Inn roodlliad 4 p, B)l 
Thu djjjjpf* one gOf?« info thfl rant rnr L hr- muro 
rmdd it hwwn 1 ' 1 ' iluit she piqjuhtiTriii iff India 
irf not niJirc UEiil^i Hitt siini«' (llffttlfl than any Other 
lures' community of human tHfing*—than the pupu« 
|,- s tj >ti of tbe Ewvpetm yniitinont itjr hurt an i re. 
Hinduism in India '"ii! OirittJauHy in Europe 
exhibit like t^Fii* mdty r th» jwittw eoflUoity. 

fisc «*mft the wun« pOwur* i>f u^iijLLlji- 

tion und tntiutfWfc Tn foot, Ghrifllianity f Hus- 
diii«iDi InIaim and wfiiu oim may cull 11 CXubuisni " 
■Slow cm clow study tlas trwmLttfi uniiy of mi** 
thing only—thn mind of inan on a whol4. Thuy 
i*jti> dl pWi^ of it. All eIlc t:4iuiamty %hm i* 
rn any Oin- Ilf them lie* in tho cntmirl-?ration that 
in t heir Tflsp’&stivo duvtilOpmenH they U*w utonynd 
ih^ natural law of fdLluwing meh St* main prid- 
ctpln chiefly mvt >jNtmwjue r itntS fihaurhEntr JtU tlmt* 

htti% an grt itft ■Any from Lhti QtlKT^ 

This is h tusl-hoolc for I he yoiiitgnr gcEimtion, 
mu I trn mndi* Amt AN hringilij to tli-jir not Leo the 

of th,E5 lat^al fcwdt, i uni ill u^WrnKlt 
w'ith mwn: ul 1.1m flijiiunnirstfi thnfAin. ft w Ur my 
mil. t a fatr and wcli-fnforined sumiuaty of the 
hiutoricnl hnowiodfO >rf tlw day- Xu nvjtiy wny* 
ft in vi for the jmrpowt of n rntmnrwM 
even for the aivuii^d rtudrm and taaahor. But 
bfling a toxvbooh ii ii tmportkuH tbet it. ahoidd 
tesoh ewrew^yr «duf )w« it lb iniportiiut to pcniii 
Out rtflinTB it IpfrtJOT to otr. 

Th« remuk^s va the Fatfcw (p. IS) that M thiry 

AT# tho wirliftUL tEtWiy fAWldfl (if Iinm r ij nmimori 

imJ rastoirtS," And again, hf The redm have bmn 
nrrtgulwd r# the literature of nuuikiud 

fp. and yot nguiiir Tl The Riy-V*<ia Lh iho oLdait 
titoraturo in the world " [p, jso^ i^nepo many 
i-hliiga: e-ffn, the hiistory m Egypt, Babylonia*, 
Judaism. Ofww- Penda ifiEiil Chi till it j| m>t 

thi:Firfr>r\' u ftflJf aieiom !o Ldpluot in tk^ youckqar 
Indian student that Ilia la cE r j jldwi riviliKufujn. 
ft would b ji iHT tv tLmdi him to think that the 
mind uf LiivflliaJJ# man ha- fldvaijwd to muah 
the Wel in jckiooeamvn age? ee<rrywhrre. 

There is not much to ohooao kn the ji j■-■ LirivO made 


by t hr ‘ u:lvatlcr-l " popidatlviii fn any giv-iin 
Tinlh-iikiiin, p.c_ or a.u., wbmnr they happenrd 

tu he dtiiatrtd. H nTiould. remH^ndifteed, tw, 
iloit the Anmu invadsTJ found a Dravidian popu¬ 
lation fhllrtbliAhed tn India quite tm uilenjicvd m 
thonKdveOi To iraeh thac ona'a own eivilkaiinn 
ia the oldnNt may he dS potriotiCp i+ bm it id nut 
iiiiftofy, 

TlE^rt? nru neveral in^tatii^s of thla propeniity 
tu the hank. ” TVe^ brlii’l in oo'f ^iiprume God 
WIU- by Eh-' Ary and, but ir rlid nnt. utiain 

JJi* fixity and iinrL>raprotrasiiig flrmneai of the 
Vednntio Thaltm ,r ffip. Tiii** m. to my 

thn Imirtfc ot it, j tentrovoriial aMtrui-iui. L ' Tii- 
HlUdlli And E 3 jO P.Lf;h>i J ill u^ir^l'LEp |.|iO ‘■'i13]k ~ 111•.• 
former Eimde «hj much pro^rean in tho kru.iwSmi^n 
or i ha tinivfifao that liiuy di i Ethvj tliqt- the ,n * *i ever 
Tuft* or set LllAirrya HrahMuw&Y' . Ttiin la reacting 
modam syiertuM into nn luicLcut anitoniiiiLt: not a 
Hole prooeodin^ rp. 

There are hoyrinriw points on which I heartily 
agree. t^ p i(p* IT) "We ha^o ni>w nn nlmovt ao- 
owote ehnjool oghi ai table ttorcing with thn tiiou 
nf BurliiJiii/' but ( hope the young BCTElunt will 
not think m sonaequenod that is.* n.^nreh 

in wnrf h while hi obromfoigy. ( I 1 . I ft) M The gaps 

heLwet'll illn Old &Ujuu Ago and betwi^nEl til! 1 Xnw 

Stein- .\s*o and thn 3i»nEH>rMi puriod Iijv>j nut bei i H 
dulBoSonily ■ur\'eyod i P| and to this fm-t the at ten- 
Liuu uC fftmdsnt^ nmy well bo drawn. I idao hi'ottlly 
endnrAO the terkifning fp. 20) tlmt 11 ih> sortoua 
^bdlar BUpporti" the Idea Lliat N‘vi-^ urt- kin 
ru thn fudiEkTi iLhengmcd and fhivt the AndamanAm 

I aTa " a group of t I ua r family* 11 though 1 am H 0 V 
yvb aitiaflod that the anr.Lent forljourfl of the raw 
(rmn which th^ AuditmauoBc up ring did nut once 
d^nH hi purta of tmlkb On lhu other hand FrU" 
fenHf BolTfl teaching ai to thn main iiuEuigraLion 
ot early -Vryiiu tnvudorEl c4 clear and Very uavful 
tn NLudi-uti (p. 22) + iimJ hifl reiLairk thnt *' 

(termsnted liquor ) was their principal l>ovrtrago 1% 
(p, ’Z4J is hpJ. only true bub ctraroflsutti In a Hindu, 
FrcJMor Bidl tAmdiea ftound doctrine Cp. il> 
09 to the rdatLomlikp of the Aryan to the J>nvb 
dinn civilisation, and hu wodd do well to poin^ 
out ID o fiitni-i- fiditiwi nviTn ioljcu forcibly ho a 
much EAedeiiv hi ho nwc-B f m Hru viiLiitii i EJliiL^n-’i • 
■"■Yen Up to tUftlrro tmv>^ Ilil mnork (p. ^2) 
that thn 11 Tauirit: Fona d wurdiip bi Bengal u 
dotwiibreil a ii-^uh i if MnujfulUm mduuMaa ^ u 
worth every atuiieut'# uh«ervation. 

PrnfivAir Boll hnm b«n rnSdiol by 
European atithoriisei, m when lta quotua fppv 10*$!) 
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Fraf«jflor Biipnou thut the ocfmt".u-v mi the \ mIk 
ifitfl liiinilnsli d&wn by wwJ of moQtli fnr 
T iom Id jKFmii bins marvel km a And ui[if|Ui*. It 
in Uxt u muimn phrtinnifinda, whet* writioe doe* 
riot nr ij Mrp. The Hebrewi could jnpfi** 

llieif Sdffptatfflfl with nhgolule Kfunw^ I n A e/fa 
will repeat the Qurdn from mul in nml a 

Isitilt. Tin. fjffciuu In true of the Buddhlapl toxn 
in Burnui ami dUHtin Borne thirty ytwm BgM 
the broken fiagmcutii of tbo Katynih Slones he 
wint n Ln t iii^ the PfiJl text of rlie upff^Trfijmdti 
form ol ordination of findtJItbt ntonli^ wi’m set 
i.iI j nguin in p rgpfl E order by Tew Spin Ko under 
my dlrwtiopi, because tbp tcxl of £h# 15th cc^uty 
wom word fat word tbflt wliith hod been print, d 
tram word of month, Atthn wy nul of tbo tilth 
cfflluiy juDi, Sir Otargo Ofiptwin redd rw<m- 
fttnvlr tb> unwritten tfil of the Verne df IheKoAh- 
mlfi £eiva YOiZEEJu Lii .Pfid, with complete ueeti- 
muy after 000 yum of H ' t radii >i>ti/“ from the 
moiitk of many wrjkcft unknown to earh other. 
Inuanetig of fuoh DHnwqr hpvr ulwny. bt^o 
num/irfjiift m E-UffifM!- 

U ] itavn thui found so Owl hing to esBifri**' in 
ProftwyT Bttira fiOlwrd firiiudph-tu hip chapter of 
the- Ycdle Ag« v and thare that fallow it, mmc to 
tsio to tcoch Uw outline* of wwly Indian History 
with accuracy ond insight ■ *nd 1 hnva only a remark 
bvro uhlI there to malo - -, Th# pteiiggle betw^rn 
(by Vfldii- Aryan’! Anil lint nbarifUNH pi mputhf- 
(■cully i|»^rib*d ami I k iiil^fior Bali mi^lit ■,!, H 
draw attention to tbs wjaloKy bvEtrven ibt* pcopla 
win? were 'Veiled Thu,ym and their luitlEa-mot.*., 
ilopcribod a# ynEJrt ” (p. 341 and the Irish who were 
tidied Tories ullrf I heir ri liUilliibaHoo.'"' I moy aUa 
mention, m a mutl^r of ftammon in I crest* Hurt 
the tliriw di'von godi of the Vfliiie hteminrp ft ill ( 
flurvive at. I ho Tliirty^vcn Mala of the Burro*- 
world of ghofttd R i-f- the iuib]cotB of L\wi ihirty-thre* 1 - 
rtilqra of the Buddltiff? TAw*fidl»ll ilcavta, fdUft 
four extra e]]r>pfta uf FtiOOnf ditto, fiat .l j , in ifitj- 
Vodafl ttWTf rnanom than thjrty-tlLruN' art foiiud 
m them urn iTMirn than thirty-tiWtii in the 
rvtjjplolQ li^L of thii |mftieuW Kulw to whom th* 
Tkttrty-&syon bolanjz, 

I nm noi wv# howiwer. ltint ii t& rifht lo&Minlbv 
rttpubLiOanuiTii In tim tribal at aims of int M . 

of ^ojldhn in India SH) r Itepablioaiditm 
!■* cu?t m vary «afo wrird to iMa tn ttncknit* in dm- 
bribing li -^ulh «i anrknt mdrtj, whrr^ bi utl 
probability th# ttak^iMGilnvtt cUn^i ohiaf ooIm] 
very tnijoh an u JcitiE 1 , On ftllns band. I'rt^ 

foftSnr Ball doea vary well to fir a a ^LUmtitui 
$4-95) to th# OualwKy bctvnwu (bo 
paapda, or ncvon-tft side d budding of Boddba'i 


tiffli’ and the :s^npl d ilia BabyloniniWj nod to 
lidllr lEiciL’nl bui1din^i» hi Oeyhm- Tbi- 
Jii ^fanslnlby inlASu irbftn the Britiaii took 
wop a f-rur"ftfl pfha of Klin- aid paioou of Nineveh 
and Bsibytcm—pilhuod court, luph pbmh and all, 
Tlin high pLintli of mAuy Mnlmmmndin tambi 
and in ttidia, wb^nJ it htur uu rut ! ‘-iining lf 

U title in the aim vary aaotont Myla of bnlidio^ 
in a ^ourmy like Myaopotainia Eiablo to h\ph sIcmkIj,, 
when? hind a ra*'nnin£. Thr^ i» anotbor itmli>sry 
with For^ia worlli pointlmj out. Ftof^Hor BhII 
tier-- [p, | OflJ tJiat <’bi\iL<tr.stTipta Manry-i “ inti 
Hfm i d by a btgbiy-or^Aiu^d ftall of Mwi carnen, 
who reportod to him about- iho domg of bti efBcora KP 
i ban £0Q ywr* wlipf, Cyrua t bo Qtnt stab 
I taluk) * corpo of tnoutiiod i .itidiiJ nummv$r\T*t 
who trartdled from end to end of the rmpim 
IL mora swiftly than the cam * to quote the auruatii 
pwtamqiB reoortl One wonder* ij *hi» vrm om 
uf Ibo aril of government ClinndmgUptA Maufy p lt 
feyu-jil from Alexander, j util a§ ho )UTQi hm mill- 
iary DdiumlPtmtiait Ip. 11^3, though I’rgEc -^or 
Ball done nol woin to arknowjH^lg^ thia, 

PaMuug on to the daily pentads a.d-, I am glad 
to m fp, that as regards thn of Oonilcn 

ptiFir^** nrui Si- Tliomap, ProfcnAW Ball dMff Mt 

4Lmuili» it tm a fabkv Them ir 

tiling tm be mid for it (to in*, voh XLVI; pp>» 
2tS^-fb$h but I r-ntutol brhs^ myae.lf to bold with 
Inm ri.u B ' elm iiiVAftioUi of vUffiindfr. Bekukea 
,1 (id A jilioelinH wrnro mare mid^ 11 Oinl left IH> prae- 
thiol clliwn, PcwHooUy l Nlioold bk* to m» pp, 

1S3-1 mui-di iiKKlills'd i though PmFauor Bail 
lw* the great support of Hr. Vincent dmilb. if my 
old ffieiul were atSU alive I would wiiliox^ly hr«dt 
a Jlifrto wllh ym Art IO thii fubjeci. It tlueaj lint 
follow ibat bocaujwe naticmril liisitoriAIW and ehro- 
nivlehi bav# Ignored a (mu of situation that it did 
not exlrt. The result of tlio unji iinti acopad 
iiurm. - iV-ira wna tliO biu of ll^e fsaul* n 1 ! 

lheir i\ m kp.diinn to the Burm-s but [litir GilkNAl 
recorded that on>ft Weftem t; arbantma 
applied far | nr ftnfttffim ^ to iwupy tbo birfitorifa 
and wnrv RTncluusly nllowwi Mi do va by a kind- 
hearted kinj{- 

Tlie rtireci^rlb of Profwror Bull as a fatr-nunded 
idatorbiEi coriws out well ui the 1 niter part of hii 
aurk Ipp, iOb-iSUb wliotp be disiiTn with Cgmipu- 
miivflj more r.^'i’nt nod nuwt difBruU Irm" j ft 
up peart to me ibiti be diwiiumigliji tfcu 1 confused 
hlilory ot t he first ei^ht wutxmm a,d. with much 
nxw^i 0^[kiiijlli9 extruitiu dJMi:uli ie» of the 
ni.ib]i■ci- lie la colli^c uonaly oicflAAafid with the 

Kudina fcLtuI ali-nw"- i,l knowledge of (be ntweureh 
o( *j,ULtu mii-ut ilrtiffg tbough lix? Lilftorly inilkal@a 
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that Ilia tllTIIT'*a~J fuutiot bit helti Ul b" It 

u wvlJ flnhraLucJ II. kali iho yomvj 

Ml, rigiir. »*y- l- 105 ' to*"™ - * hl " reK ‘ r - 
to HinJttum m tto Far Bm 4 *ad * '**> *■» 
added ill iho ilnloy Awliip-jU^Of '* k» for 

hq » foot. 

HIM wwount of the IsulLao Kenairwxmi* erf tho 
3 fU te 5th centum* 4.0. W thcii^h ho severe 

tf> mo to uUrihuw n f*th«r higher ebewt# s.i 
Lhe peoplu thimU hmnartly--^ftdkiog likely during 
thn wmfc itfy ot uuwU hscfll between the 

K j 'ihsi and Hi* GuptASt I nun Very glad. how 
itot, to not* that lie fully hriiun out the *wv i«* 
of ray old L*oileaflin ,K . Hr. J- F* Floe* t I hn opt gra¬ 
phic, lit eUloidaJting th*v nod much BubBeqiMllt 
Indian (feAny. Thn ooeount of the Gupta E\itd- I 
fHiitrH iH good and he does wall SO poiBl- out how I 
l-fftit A pmSdniuiirfl. Gupto sc W A.D.) 

n.rjm. ill every cHWp«t. OlW tiflDipffr of ikii here 
[l t;fKKJ ** rjt ftnhSn fl-** H A comlnruitioil Of 
noder tba b*g«nony of n pomthriul kingdom lu» 
nairlitn ^ndmud tmlbi tiv not Ikvii ms «*o&fs- 
tiem in lha matter. . , Th* empire I of 

fctauuiilr* Gupta] la*tod *■ futifl m It wan gtridttl 
by A strong imnotob, but it fell to pj-AOfcfl fbfifl 
tlwj Control Govemmuiit travAnu weak" (pp 
1074 bg), But I would npflift worn him nbfiut 
mviaing the iduu <rf ancient hidimi ' ' t opublioi*” 
it thu LSflTseliAVii wuro si " republican M clan, Uiey 
could snot have tnul ki prinoeews ,T to givo to 
Gupta in morrugo fp. 1W a»d *» help him by 
rmirringa relaUona oik! inheritance to oet o blkh 
a 41 Kingdom" jisil! thence un “Enipir*" 
in i ho fith m.tary a*Q* the White Iltm# (Epb- 
thidiEFM) swept dawn eft Persia and India and during 
tlw dlli put an end to tbo grout Gupta Empire. 
Tho ilw'SCfifrtioQ of Lliiodo Hun? h fuir and well- 
m burned, Olid tho of Torucnuiifi and 

iliJunsk^n» the Huu Ioadert, itnd of ihsnr oppu- 
Sh'nl .v Burn Gupta, Bftlddityn, imd Vdki<w|}Mirman F 

Ate 4 lh dOAT 0-3 it po^htn at present. 

My own idea of tho divinon of tlntf h| Imliau His¬ 
tory is: Aueit^d from the foundation of the Etai- 
3 UniVgn UynAMy t t 6154 itc.., to liw An%b oam|iMSft 
of Qujnratt 7Gfl A.D r| *,f EF to tho ond of Lho Valabhi 
Dynni’y- Median?*! Hindus ffons Uio foniwiotion 
csf tlw RAf1itr*kota Pynuty ef t1s& Dccenn- 747 
A.D, r to Muhammad Ghori’l uhlilhtnpflt of 
power At■ Dellh itl 11H3. M^lIE.T 1 va E M uEsam niadacr^ 
from I LLi"J to lho nnonfednn ol Akbnr Eti 1^56, 
Mmiorn irom Akbnr unwiird-i Pifqfc^or Ball 
e4o«w his Ancient History with HanihavArdhiinA'i 
Ensure,. s?GfM>!7 A.u r . but continufli tho hintory of 
mmur glutei In Iba imrth, and of JkuiLh™ HJhtory, 
up to the do-yn of Muliaoimadan supremacy ul tho 
end of lho 1 -ali cyuttiry. 


Prof«*jr Bidl'i aoeount of tli J1 -- ry canfuih*d 
#rqry oi s lie rLic oi Hamti» , a flhott-liifid Empire 
oloar uncliiH7iiii. fc“i[ttioiiiSly UA hr pdlnf l OUi (p. ISS) 
t lu'i L El niiiiA ft pt-rrsosml cuhs* Hud kmw** llllbla tq 
eoliapaq when tb& ct^umimrlin^ Itimd WAM Wlth- 
driiwiL. X naiv juihiL out here thtsi wo h.ovo to 
tfjii hUn a fair parallel in Sher Shak Sur f n[miher 
really Lrctrat imei of auri ila r tvpiv On p. ISO 1 , how¬ 
ever, the itaE< 2 monE,, 11 Onlchal by water, 
mfigllitairit OF poirtcin wiia fttt t*Hoctl¥f method uf 
iwwrEjiinin^ llje truth.” WWlt'i fniistoiilrtfiUieiL 

On p. 10-1, tli^' printer has served Broicaikir OjiII 
badly by printing tho imw litsn t wims and ubi T ioudy 
tomving OU-t uauisenfainiFiga uaetul piocoof mformn^ 
tiun At prwnnl IqrL 

Frofc’i^sr B«JTa fuicriiiuit of thfr m*diiavnJ Kojput 
Statea la quElo good aa a wRlI-infonnotl mirnmuuy 
U‘a^iisiff studentd to aiuii^r oo a courso of uAoftd 
-rtudy t Inrlral n monograph on Hojput* bmlly 

wnnl d. if it ho thought the tunc hua Ouma for on*. 
On \K ho alludt^to tl- ■ uuiu or the rat id quar¬ 
rel UitsexTi JTiuolsand of Konatt} and Fntluvi Raj 
i>f Ajmer owing to the latter^ abduotion of lho 
Kanauj pdneosa in 1173, But I think ho hardly 
zuaken fZEuHigh of this iws’uleut. To my mind it 
ooiintituted it turning-point in Indian Hiislory, m 
tho feud EhUJ genamtoti Iwtuwii th ft two great 
Unjput rulor*! o£ tho Hindu frontier of that day 
oihiLiIihI Sluhammiul Gliorc to ovefttOfTTV Hindu 
upjn^U Lcm and found lho BnlUinnto of n^lhl (1 
Prufe^ir Hidl tiiruji lazily to ^soutbam India, 
and horn ognin ho la dour and w^ll-infarmod on 
a confiwd subject, tf bn reprinui hia hmk 1 
rtuggwi „ tiowvi« 1 that ho brings out more ch-arly 
lho tmrnmam dfeot nf pro-Hindu Southern India 
osi IIIiidj rEiuoL even of modem timaiL A con- 
; «i derat Lon of %hi* suhjcH't will do ranro t hati [Ktinspi 
anything d+i’ to >*xplalll tho gmat div^rgnnOO 
Ih -1 rtiv'n HlsilIu phOoAophioitl rol i irl uU Olid Hindu 
ritual objtervflbk ei'erywhcrcr Tho rotkx action 
of Sciuthurn IliiidiiiLsm on Northn oi oxhibuod 
by SanhcirachfiTyo and ftftarftanja and *ha Bhl- 
gnTAEn* gcisctnUy I n onoilier nml latw aormikntiqti 
! altagatber, 

Tlw succuun; ^ of ossrty S. fnditi and t,h& L V ecan 
will W u-H-ful io qnuilania, hut I ^tiggiMt (hat tho 
ntfllOlniSUh pr !lS r B-lunL FuHbl^in II " ^3-fit lift 
i-.Trihnasy to tho Court of ftbujru 11 (Parv^h 
King of Fortia^ In a.d." should 1 ms put 

the other way round- Tho groat disturber* trf 
tko proeo of fcf. India lor about iovea cauiurie* 
wvtw thu Fdlava^ of whom una would Uko to sh 
much mure dieoo'-^^h w they wvrry evidently 
tkO mean rulers Thu lator4 r^rcb hwieu to ahow 
that Iksey wore originally really a Inool 11 tiujpuh " 
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Jntii in Use Eaitarp Dthtoad and aa i from ska 
Nonii, q« Frofi^ur Dull Duuk-*, or from beyond 
tin™ > T i>rt!i*w-m fromu I have sbought. Ooe 
would liL* nUo to sw even in ttudi u sh sin iniuy m 
tin- prevent f mote about thn Andhra*. avidontty 
uu impgiTAn! people af tike; far oft Indian. daya 
On p. 227 l*r ofesaor Bull «oyj, ,J Tbo Druvidnm* 
visited Rukyluriiu. ami ft raid* ,+ My OWU impref 1 
non Li that zhc*T did rniirfi oxekro and that their 
orudiu is to be relight in that ration and net twyoiiii 
lln- Nnrlh-evri .1--rn berdirrs of indin. 1 have oft«ti 
wished that Mir tir Jit.1i.ni arhiiliir* would JcvfuU- 
guU' BW'I H i Njwii Of Ujo CholltJ JtEid wliot 1W- 

fMACIt ES.lJI r'jsl S.'.i IJ Li.’ f" ltH Fn l yn-l^nlnii. I in ] I ,m u 
fftir HUEkUtkary ; nml I ivmnFi-/ A it 3 inn, civw twCurrod 
to him that Kuiottunga CI 10 L 0 '* pj Doiuirtday 
tfook ,T was fine EugetliL-r in "lie wry year 

HB Wfl# tllrii fAJlnniLH Kiigliwli ii[HJ of thn CuJI 

CjiUror, HJEU a.D. Hid prrat Tnnjor* Inscription 
fif Eujend™ CEsolrwLavn (I DOT- 1 U 4 H) meutions tin* 


Au il miAn i lunl NIhmLhh"., but- 1 doubt till hnviru? 
cojapjcrof i bam— atit&l gdy not i ho Andaman* 

(p sm 

Mf hurt rrmutk ]■■ Ui regret that Frof**W BallV 
doe# not enable him to mil tu the ftwfcsit 1 # 

mind i>tu profound effect on S, Indian Hwirtfy ul 
the miii of AlWddiu Ehiljl and Malik KAUr 
|pp. wcid tlfdir meav&wjt* of l ho fourieeuih 

century onward*. 

With this 1 close this review of a University 
Toil Book which f have made JotUf bocntlW of If 
Importance as a nf author 1 1 ul l vq information 

to the fj rEng if*duration at it* moat impro- iijiuihli- 
If I have ventured on criitatam hero and 

there, it li bfrCMtlAa i)f a ■ pff^s r i- Ui help in nufidg 
JWflUniiy in future editions of 11 book ooiMttlvod yri 
ilia ri^ht Ilni^L 

Aim E thoto is ek> Index* Whrn will Inditm 
writers gm&p Ibn value of an index to niutlmn* t 

R U, r^rLx. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


SOTES FRONT OLD FMJTOBY RECORDS- 
31. Tho Cost of AtUirupled jJalcide. 

- &4pivmbw USEf^ r Uonitiitation at fori Si, 
G*firg*< Fnanriiii Rett bovoin^ by diAiompcr mad 
diAtrAathni InUty wuimded himself at Fort*! Nuvo 
faotory! whm lor want oi a S^ui^«un T they wm 
m-e nidaled to cull ihn Du Kb Surgeon to hLi 
nelird imd yure T which boLnr£ cJinrgfljvMo to litfd + 
hi: fL’fpmut* fhat 01 boinc; tbo Unmjiniiy.i 9Afranh r 
it maybe allowed by the Rt. HOftUb, CoiTipftny 
whs''li K'lug conaidir'd of jo id that iw.i^ inn i.iw u 
ru^li out,, Tia ordi’fd tlmt he tw«ar thn imlf f 
ttuswf+ add thn I thp Choif doe ahuw the "ULi'T 
half . o/ Fori St, rtwiyr Dtjry end C^Ji- 

wffcdLflfl Zfooi.v p. 71) 

32^ VoEuntedr TVi^diij^ 

I .frtPiu.iry I Ufltf. Fori JStn G tiorjff Dinry. Ap- 
cardin^ to the Oovnrnuur rmtt Uoundli* order, I be 
Clity TfRLnlmniU, dunUinifl^ nil The Christ Inn 
Inhabitant m, alio the t:ji-r^.:nL Huhiiurrn meCT 111 
1 he'Getternil plnceof RjioiImv'^iiii-. ishiuh" were divided 
into two Vnityom Hurl thn methods of ihe mflUtary 
exarniio Sha^n ilmm round tby gsmajm. alipr- 
wmrdf mrkfoh't Liui# thf* riv*w Eo the Campni^nO 
[open counir^V plain 1 where t Ki^y did form anil 
orrh rlhein m n B.iTuSLoji, immI tboii tml^i I hem 
with u handsome dlnnsr. u/ #' & rf 

£>iorp -j Pid ConrufoiKaa /fnr.Jt a/ j SSO 

P 1J 

:il 5 . I’UTiiahinont for rUo^rt ion a I Star 

Jamtifp ItJ'JU, Fori iSt tIlp 

^hi S ' CJ»n mrf« fa^itivr> ECAraen wore thin day 
ammed and tfyed by r| lf? ft.-Hid-^nt, Council] Al ,d 
ftoins* ollh-wu and wirrn pvnit<wed that lour of Ehcmi 
liquid run lb* OaaM^t and ddettHi wooded 


tho othor four to bo wliipt aboard all Hie tkuppt 
in thn ruail with K« «lnpe=s a p^-k*. Uncords e/ 

Frtrt h ST. Ib 4 ?ry luuf C^onaiiffdhon Bewi o/ 

IllfiO* F w 3.) 

39- A Lunattc Civil Servant snni to Engla£L:l. 

ifsf f'ViJirii.'i ry I TjlJiJ. r/ti n4iub4fl071 pt /’oH Af 
fWjff. \Sr Brywn* one of the Hodhlr. Com- 
pnnyn wnterju). hitm^ Iwtl Inn^ time dial ran Ter f p 
to I]j.. -reat trouble itiid ol this place, when- 

«.H rnd'Nivourji aud reineditw have Infflc used p aJul 
i itiriro no hopt- l s &( roeovury bum It in ordered 
tlmi, bo tH« return'd hams for England by Ship 
Uhiindv*, whore he may poaiibly find w Cyr<% beln^ 
a Colder Countray, Tim Captain ia i iivrefyn 
orttofcS to rocciwfl Id in Hbwd and give hun gooil 
Uiage and aCeirniad[at]Eon and Hie I^Hymartur 
k dubum -0 PU. 70] fur rlimt ba Jti’o-DoCiti 

■mryes for him ami ndriie it liouw^ \ftreotd<* o/ 
frtiti k <f, trcorgt, jDiiif^ oiad T.^ruiJfaTi^ jSpo^ 1 

j o/IM. p- 14.} 

35. objectiou to taking mlk, 

I 'd April leOl- C'omuMoiicn ai Fort Sl Gr**r$r 
Ttri? t'lj ul h m i l<. ||4_M.|MK- W I 1 | upon Mnstera fpt llte 
ii uinifG&E of ihi-ir Luiklnfli UTCaU #o g^reut truublc p 
iLiaputA and difl^liivfartico, jM.rtkubrly from 
\iLPorcH odd Ctmitmi* (BinduHj uhu u/u avr^t 

to iiTniforbidden ^wnwiEi^r, and it ih-iiu^ uf pu great 
import illicit noth uudceiiag Entry es or forfeiture 
of i!it-ir grads, ibo Cuatoenor ia tlLerrfofi- -^dord 
to preying tht' *iaid Oatblfrotn any uf Ihaid, 

but that he be at riot imho Co&ontion v f s ko CufEoma 
and vatch that nil goods b* duly ^uturd both it* 
to rmfiurting. oipoitic^ mad traver«inig [Uimv 
putlog aernei ibo countryj. {ftaW# o/ /W 
CMorpe* XKory und Coniu9falicM Unol ^ l«H P 
P 1 R, C. Temjll 
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HATE OF LAKSilMAXASENA A\’D HIS PEEDEQE 3 SOR S. 

Bv Di^EBTi oundha BHattacRAHYya, ll.A. 

(CoAifrittHf /rw» p. 148.) 

Yijayttscna'a RuT^ckpur plate was ift-tued from Vikriimafiiira. Tn order to comprehend 
full force of thi* Wt of historical truth ins ha™ to discus* at Mtmr length rh^ chronology 
of the dynasties of Vitaunaprora. Before the Semi Kim- bad sway ever Vlkramapura then* 
k cpignipblc evidence of two dynasties having feigned there om after smother. Tfap 
f hundm dynasty i* reprwontttl by the cup per plates of fiMchandra u which fro in paLeogm* 
pliic oatt&lderiitiuiifl CUft referred lo rim MOO A O- Sriokandra was probably -iH-cecdvd early 
in Lbe lith cent, by UoYindackaudm who fled liefori- R&jcndrn Choln in 1023 A.t>. Then 
corner the Fnrm=i« dynasty represented by the copperplates of Bhojetrarmu and HanvannA,^ 
RbojttvarCoA ^ date van be npprosimnteJy filed by the following synchronistic table :— 
XayupUa (1030—1033) Karnachedl (1041 —cirr 1I0Q) Vajtavaml 


VigrabOpAla ( 1053 — 1 QG 7 )=Vijnya*ri Vlrairi—JAtOTBOhA 

Rimilpdla (iOfiJWl U1) StataWartni 

BhojaviimA 

.liitmvarirLu wo* a true contemporary of Vigrah&pala 111. and hs& sun a Irtoi in&’s 
traditional date of aece&sioii 1o tin- throne, 004 (1072-3 A.D.) I& seems to be a ueimme 

rersordp The date of the first king of tbs dynasty Mis therefore about 1040 a.i# t If net ■-■urlior. 
when probably VujrftvflfcraiA Usurped th^ kingdom of the OtmudniH. Lot us no* wet? if Kari- 
cnrinA with hm long reign of al least 42 yearn can hi- udjawtod in the 1 1th omt. \.n. in rhe 
£ohewiP nE Mr. Ikmerjea. fc? apposing ITarivanua a father 3IaJidrdjudhirdja Jvotir varum im- 
inediately followed (iovindacliandnii we have approximately thi following snrwwsion IkY: 
OovindudiAndra (1023 a n j Jyoiinwna {1023-25 AJ>*) HarivarmA (1025-1007). Hk 

(1007-70). Vtjayaaena on ihr other hand m oh t bv taken to have usurped V]krainitpt]rR,i defeating 
RbrjjavarmS. sometime la?fore hiw 32nd year. sa.y in 1103, Wo have thtiri to impact four gene- 
ration? of king* in the remaining pmod, which by the greatest ponsibh stretch liarrly count? 
to be 33 years. Thi* is on the faoe of it improbable, and then k. motto™-, strong literary 
evidence which goes against placing HarivarmA m the 11th cent. a.B, Rharsa Bhavadeva, 
the celebrated Smriti writer of Bengal was a minister o! this loiig-bvnl king m well ah of his 
non 50 . In \m Pr&ya$ehittapmk m &mn(m li Bhavndova qmotea Yinvurupa* who again flcrurinlied 
sometime after Bhoja of Dtosv—say in IWJQ A.B. at the earliest. At least a low dwmdw must 
bo allowed to have elapsed before Visvarupu could have been quoted by Bhavadera, Thus 

IV Ep. In 4 * f Vpl, Xlt* p. i'ts fi fJNi^ra :\r, ?ltU r . pp+ ^SO-ul. 

l c F-?r BboiftVflrniiVp p]ftte mf h:i fith r^gmit f-rb Ln / r ^ Vq| XTf p '17 Knn^ iirrmi s plm. - is 
dabni hi hit 4ftsd year— ftihdn r *; Br^limtuuika^dA ; Vq) 31,. p?. I., p. iVil-.phm^ of 

twu Man. mE«r tfl luiji n-Mi£ri, iniin oufiLinS m bi^ lUih v.-<ir imij tho ottiDf in bi* ilUth y. ,tr i] Fdn^^lfdrv /t£fid^i by 
R. D- Boniirje*. V^l. T.. p. ^3), 

if |fc i s M n u irfR% h rr^i''' TWj n* Jut'y t : BtAhmanaftAtftbk Vol if + . Pl It., p, is. 

;<. E» ifvL. Vul. VI p, EOS Tf. Cf. 3^irGf+h4lfa4^ I 

1A12. p. 345. Fur ViAyahiftftV fhMtoriojity lo Caf, -fVfdfor/. II . ji. und 

^1.5R.| lOlfl. p. 1 Ar_xordrn^ t* ths lab- Mf- C-hakmvmti £■/t SiJ. r IBI2 ¥ p r ;Ufi} Bhav^. 

dffvq h as b*en aUuded to in ti« ; the iaev haw«m is thot n coanuflatstor oE thi? | Htti 

Cvrit in hlfl glo#i^ on a wult laKira vsne of drsmo mmJ-y U» of Bbiwhvft { trsy^nlfrj 

nff'Jt'Hi’i ^ pifmkr tli Inn 1>»TI i ; rn i ffT^T t. 














THE L\DUN A,VTIQL AHY 


[ AdCmve, 


tv, caimol iTfl^ambly plucv Bliavjukrvn nctl lik patTOll ilariviumi before thv Innt qtiaj’it-r erf 
the lllli cent. \jj rt vrhm, uEfbjiibfctfdly, Bluljuvanui and hiu Lmniudkite pradecesaani hud 
sivay over Vikmmapura Hunvarmi has r tliLTiiurir, to hv rhiftcd to the first half of tor 
l + 2th evilt. a.d. nntl Yjjay-wriu must Iliiyu subjugated the country towards the end of hui own 
jxign in the middle of t he oratory from Harivormu or his son 14 * 

Agtrin«t all tliin. trowel ol literary and historical evidence ha* been brought tb«’ txui- 
r i deration « ■ ihrrc initcrip tiling tlaud in the luuchdi^ii.r^jii *t$Ud~rdjtfa- Sum vat of Lak- h • 
uuitfastmn E coafta* [ am uoablr to appreuiaU the piik^graphTu duftiDssjott of these in* 
uripitorv^ but I tliink paleography ha* not at ail proved a a lire guide 1 an the determination 
of tbv age of the rr^ufdri within a ccutdry. Hr. Mae uuidar eon ll g to gain bis point by proving 
only the futility of a procedure, H- rK oxamlfiuiimi of u>t ktu-n-., a mixture of Ndgnn 

and later Berigafi form* charactered the palaeography of the period. But ht: adduces no 
proof that inch a mixture did not com inn c? in Rifar for SO years more, As an evidence of 
a more definite character, Mr. Maziiuidur introduce? astrononucal ca!cuhtiun t which, I atu 
afraid la not tally done and Ime. played him false For According to the PirtiimdMtei scheme, 
which sturntt to have been uiifnrtomtoly overlooked by Ucwfm Bahadur PjJliti, the dam 

"jVati&kiw itJtdi 12 " do yield two duU> betwera the yearn 1272 kind 1277 a.ix_ 

one ip the wry year if cuuUntiuii I2~-J I *D* (April 6} tutd on other in 1277 (April 1). tn 
ihiK connection Mr. .YLuumkIui seem* cleverly to igiu-rc the ariremoiuical calm hi mm of 
another jin per hint record of the mimo period and locality, which be has not forgotten In 
velar to in hi* palieograpluo diNcu^ion she frmtniis £odb*Qayi inscription dated In tin 
Xirvu.ua Era, 1812. ih. Fleet had, already ^huwu 23 that Uni data given tn the itiniriprinn 
quite nsgnlariy work out in the / J jrniWi?if j -wi.cua to be October l h 1270 a.d.. with .5*1-1 
B-tT. tin Hiartmg point of Lbc Em. The lute Hr. Imlrnjt ■Pfflwttld October 2D. 1170 a.I? 

ft posfitbh dat4- of ilir- lecorii. rvlerrinjj to a vocalicd Pbgnan rt-ckoning of th« era from 
628 B.c lr sIch i* not hnivi-viT require a Ur Plrrt to guide il-> ifbitlt lo choose of thy iu(i 
date's — the long (^wblmtied 344 ii.c. cm no extej&ivrly used tn Qrylna und Bnnna or Lhc 
038 8.c. *ro. which. If it ever existed at nil. m» <ip|*uvuil.v ucv«* mail in it ainsic indcrij>- 
lion even in Pegu itdf. Thu> tulrouomical caFualutiwn rather tjoes, Again*! Mr. Momjndir , 
own theory than tint nthw theory, 

Wc now come to the iMt and ivactical ly the ouly ao-caUcd evidt-neu oguiiwt the estab¬ 
lished vic-W ol iaksbntanosrnu - date, eft, tin- :utcr[in<iationof tin* w ord atUil-Tiijtja used in 
the »Hid in rriptiou- and iJif identity - f the era theiv referred to with tho LAhubmana SotUVal 
ol lllli -t.IX Mr. II. D. fiMterj-ra nrwl ins nupjMrterx huvo fflatenod thpimoilvea with a dt>- 
pWfitc itri|) os it wore «iwn an inter|vaatiou uf thr lat* Hr. Kiijlhorn. wbkh ihirv bar. 
quoted ever so many limu* ill ihiir dWiisaion lf n the qurarUnn. tlioiiyh the late Unofor 
him*i<’lf did not liesiiate to uhaadnn ins former vlcwu apfrnmitly upon » men* at 

one or two of the literary RTittawa tlihcumnl alww H . In hi» fiuncnu monugnpli 
thv J’flirii of Boi'jttl (pp 1W 1 ill) Mr. Bueijra dtacnis^ three interjlrcutioiis iw iitn . 
gwthvr p^sjhh of a similar epithet yxte-rdjtja. Uni among thorn wo ouioasly ini^ the 

l? Vln* UiUovHif Itstur 1 h.: IciBsp* ol Vlkrair^iJumitisj- iiuwlw ifniutinnlv drawn i itnelun 

dm IciiTUOOO!.».}= «crawl^i«itdr» (IOS. 14 . 1 *.) V^ruvuniiH (tier. leu>j Jltuvnrm,; fr,V.-. lOW—lOTl 
1.0.) SitiinJitvaimi (i(w»—IU7U OJj.) UheJavsnuAi JyuUrViitul {&c, non A , B . ) H*riV(BWi (ton 
L |i>n-n3U *.n,ii Hl« it>n : VijkjrA^iiA: V*hLA?jbn. | E i> 1 t^IczibmaiE.a^u^ 

J ' JRA * ■ iWp* V - Ksgftfilliut thn tbiu? ^hua the new nnkiHiJn^ \irom 5-** n,a) vtm (MUblifeh-ifc 
*ic7- Ju ^!IS. ft5-n itwt, 1VII. p r 3|«, 

za V.ii,* Ep. In#!,, Vui V11L, App. [^yrtclwcntolc 
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interpretation accepted among others by Messrs. H. P. Sastri, Chanda and N. N. Vasu. 2 * 
Mr. Banerjea himself has drawn very strange conclusions from the date-wordings in Ms. 
colophons. A wholly unjustifiable difference has been drawn between the words gata, 
atita and vinasta , which are, for all we know, synonymous. Even if they were not so, it is 
unthinkable that a&tar&jya can ever mean, as Mr. Banerjea holds, a kingdom which is lost 
somewhere but flourishing (pravardhamdna) elsewhere. According to Mr. Banerjea, more¬ 
over, atitardjya indicates that the king was still alive and the “ special ” word vinasta 
shows that he was dead. But by no stretch of grammatical construction can the words 
atita and vinasta , used clearly as qualifying adjectives of rdjya , determine the life and death 
of the king himself 2e . The word atitardjya (or its synonyms gatardjya , etc.), wherever 
it occurs must mean everywhere the same thing—that the kingdom was at an end (no question 
whether the king was alive or not, as a king has no civil existence without the kingdom) 
and the year is reckoned either (1) from the date of the accession of the king to the throne; 
or (2) from the date of the loss of the kingdom. Two objections have been raised against 
the 2nd interpretation : firstly, it is grammatically WTong, for we do not get a samdsa 
in the sense of ni% and we would expect the ablative and not the 

locative in the sense of since. This is w'holly beside the mark, as the locative can be justi¬ 
fied equally in pravardhamdnaivijayardjye and atitdrdjyd as Atita¬ 

rdjya would exactly mean —“ of the time during which the kingdom w r as lost, 99 t.e., 
remained unrecovered by a lineal successor 27 . The second objection that no era is known 
to start from a mrityu-samvat (except that of Buddha) is not of much consequence as the 
origin of many of the eras is yet unknown. It appears that the epithet atitardjya has been 
used with full significance only with the names of Govindapala and Lakshmanasena and 
it is a significant fact that they witnessed the destruction of the Pala and Sena kingdoms 
respectively. The devoted subjects of each only expressed their hatred for the usurpers 
by referring their dates to an imaginary “ reign of anarchy.” Thus the destruction of the 
Pala dynasty (which was Buddhist by religion) after a glorious reign of full four centuries 
was ill digested by the Buddhist subjects, who monopolised the use of the atitardjya Samvat 
of Govindapala. We can easily see that the second interpretation fits in better with the lite¬ 
rary and historical bearings of Lakshmanasena and should therefore be preferred in the 
inscriptions under discussion. That the atita-rajya Samvat of Lakshmanasena has nothing 
to do with the Lakshmana Samvat is prirnd facie evident from the fact that among the 
innumerable Ms. colophons with dates in La-sam , there is not a single one which connects 
the word atitardjya therewith, though that misleading epithet is attached even to the 
Vikrama Era in Mss. of the same locality, as cited by Mr. Mazumdar himself. In connection 
with Govindapala also, the epithet gatardjya (of the Gaya ins. of 1175 a.d.) bears the second 


25 Rdmacharita : Itrod., p. 16, Oaudardjamdla , p. 55, etc. 

2« The colophons numbered 4, 5 and 6 in Mr. Banerjea’s monograph (pp. 110-111) are of Mss. belonging 
to the same collection and written by the same man , who could never have used the word vinasta in a special 
sense in the midst of two other Mss., one dated in the previous year (No. 4.) and another in the following year 
(No. 6). 

37 How the epithet atitardjya used in the Sonpur plates of Some6varadeva (Ep. Ind ., Vol. XII., p *>40) 
4 ‘certainly” supports the first interpretation we do not at all see. The use of the epithet may very well be 
justified by assuming that the coronation had not yet taken place of the successor of Abhimanyudeva in the 
first year of his reign, when th9 inscription is dated. This is supported by the fact that there is no mention 
of samvat after atitardjya , the end (and not the beyinning) of the last reign having, just taken place. 
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interpretation batter. Ciovind&puki hud ut least 4 ye ur& ruign and utid* r t L' - first inter¬ 
pretation k‘ would btfclgtiing util] in 1105 jlJJ. We hud »Wr before that it van proiiahly 
Valliiliwna, who destroyed tbs last remnants of the Pal* kingdom, untl tilt work nf des¬ 
truction was completed presumably several veass before Vallik *at down securely with the 
■potidii* " Jik-o a swan among lotus bed-." f ftr^^pir^^fTriT?^ Introd. to 

the ZWntt-sdsrtm, v. M) to write several onoyrlopedic works. Tin AfihhvtatdQem wau 
begun in 1108 a.d. j the Diinatagara wnd completed in 1109 o., and before that h« 
hud written ut least- two other eiiL-yelopiudias, Pratiifhtl>rignnt and Ae/iummynm, So it 
is probable that VulLulu deft 'hi ted GovindapAta curlier in his reign, before and not after 
LI 03 a. D., i.t., 1101 a.D. marks thn end and not the begi nning of flovindupillA’s reign. 

Two minor objections must now Ix> discussed, How can two rnw connected with the 
same king Loludimupamia ran rimultnneously ! There is no evident*, however, that the 
attfortijijaSamml of T-il^hmamuirna did develop into n regular era as guili, mid if it did. it 
changed its name. Moreover, the co+iiukiui of the two eras cannot be proved by n single 
entry in a Ms. colophon, which, looks extremely doubtful. Then, w lmt is I he origin of thn 
L'i-nnn ? Though there It nothing authentic, or reliable to guide uw in the iimtU r we shoithL 
at the present a lute of our know ledge, prater the traditional origin in tin- birth of Lakshina na- 
R^na f » tnintft! conjee I luck. What really happened with regard to the two erne is probably 
this ; with th« ehlnblLH.bmp nt of Muhammadan Buprtmacy. when independent Hindu mitts 
ceased to nxwt. people supplied their wont of citing regnal viant by creating u local era con¬ 
nected naturally with the name of the lust indejjcndt-nt Hindu monarch of Liui region. Some 
started it with the date of the loss of the kingdom, perhaps by analogy with thn Gorinda- 
pittya Samml, and others with the birth nf the king. I ln- former did not MiTVi vp or changed 
itA name before the popularity of the latter, The evidence from a Ms. colophon brought 
forth by Mr. Maumudur to show that the jU -«Xm was “started ** by LakshaiafyatWlia in a 
most amusing piece of rem-Arch. According to thu lato ftr. KicLhora, whom Mr. Mazumdar 
qnotm with thu greatest deference, even the epithet altta-tfljyn “ js opt- lo become 
phnwi'." but according to .Mr. Mmmmdur himself, phrases like “ Lak»hmHnuttnn-tiMpad- 
mati, " evidently us'd througheiigcncicH of metre, are ail the same prugmmt with meaning 
and n very plausible meaning too: for matr means, according to hirn, “ approved, i.t., 
started " though approval and starting are two quite distinct idr.iK. 

Wu admit thin all literary and historical evidence may be “mashed by u strong epi* 
graphic record, but wt hope we have been able to xbow that Mr. Hauer Jen's theory in not 
thu only pari hi* one on thn ugn and interprv lotion of the epi graphic records under discussion, 
wliiuli equally mlmit nf another theory that is certainly rtrengthr-ned by being in agreement 
with all other evidence. 

The chronology nf the Sena kings can now be determined in fuller detail A p em itgv 
in the Adiihutaxagam ip. 203) rum. iu follow? : ,l jravgrufFH v|% T <nm t' r 

Thifl admits of two inte rpre tations, esc.-. (L) YkllUa came to tbo tlironE exactly in the 
year 1083 Stika (1100-01 a.u.). or (3) that year only fell ‘ in ihc beginning ” (dtlnu) 
of his reign. We should Like to prefer ihcMOOnd inUrpretati on, which will leave a margin 
of ji year or two to the minimum ], ngiU (11 yciira) of his reign, otherwise failing to his hit. 
The XuihJUi plate of VflJluk, recording u Lond-grant on the c*ea-i.,n of a tolar ecli|»e t la 
duU-d— >vznu»j 11 l aikiiko disc H> 1V . Assuming that the date of thn record ™.i 


11 JASn., 1890. It. 1, p. -j.% 


i* Ep, IwL, V«J. XIT, p, 102, 
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With that of the eclipse, we get April 9, UGSJ A.D., corresponding to Va'Mkha 16, when 
there was a solar eclipse, Which SBS, however, iavisibk iu India. But records have be,*n 
discovered referring to invisible eclipses, 30 and ua that theory, meagre nntl doubtful 
though it Is, April, 1158, falls in the Unit year of VallaWnt, On the indirect evidence of 
the AdbhHla-idtj/itn, VdlIMa died shortly after 1109 a, a. Mr, R, D, Bancrjea, while blindly 
attacking the views of ths late Mr, Chakra varti, who also arrived at the above date of 
Valla la, commits himself, in his latest- pronouncemeat, 31 tn the most unexpected state¬ 
ment that "it cannot be asserted upon the data available at present that VaUaWun did 
not reign for mom than eleven years "—little suspecting that he is thereby caught in his own 
net. For, thn death of Vi jay Mena in his own chronology is dated about or after HOS a.d „ 
hardly allowing even ju>i the 1L years' reign In YhllAta. 

The newly published Jiin-aekpuir Plot© of Vijayfeicnn records a Jund-grant on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse. The date of the record is open to question. Mr- Bancrjca, at 
Bret mod it m " Sam 37 1 and then as “ Sam. 3L” 3a Finally he puts it down as " JJsui. 
33.” The printed plate, however, ohowv that even this final reading is doubtful. The 
numerical ligates in the palrcography of Bengal and Mugadhn have not at all been proper I v 
studied yet and Bolder’ti chart (or any other similar work) will often mislead ilk, as it seems 
to have misled even a veteran like Mr. Utulerjea in the present instance. Had the two 
figures after Sam, been joined together, they would almost exactly resemble the figure 3 of 
the Belabo Inscription of Bhojavanua. 33 But Mr. Banerjea, who examined original 
plate twice, did not apparently suspect a single figure, and the original plate, like the printed 
one, must have shown two stpuralcd figures. We have examined in this connection all 
avail able mammon I figures in the records of Bengal and Mngadha and we urn positive that 
ihc first figure, being in the form of a single curve without any angle, does not at all tallv 
rvith any of the known figures representing 3, most of which show two distinct arcs forming 
an angle, besides the lower curve. Like the main figure of 5, stripped of the curve in the 
right, the finsl figure quite regularly corresponds to the known figures of 0, only it turn a slight 
bead at the top towards the left, almost exactly like the figure ft inscribed in a metal image 
of VttjraJdrd and in a M». Colophon. 3 * * * * * * * 11 * The second figure also corre*|K>nda better with 
the figure 1 of thn Sanudb inscription of Mohipila. dated 1033 &dn 3i thftn any of the 
known figures of 3. Then again the flat© ef the month is rend as 7, but thn form at the upper 
cud shows two distinct arcs forming an angle, which possibly cannot represent the single 
curved 7, which shows no other variants in th« records hitherto discovered in Bengal. \y r . 
propose to read it a* 3, Then the dale of thn record would bn Sam. GI Vuis&kha dine 3. 

3 a Antf; 1013, p. G, hiolneta 32, refm in# Uj Dr. VimkMSsubbiab; Batiu Apia Dtffj in f Wj ^,, J j |TlT 

Pl>. 21 - 22 , ^ * 

31 Boirackjj'.ir Ptn!* 0 ( Vijayimna ed. by lb. Baitnrjew in Ep. fntf., Vnt. XV. urft p. s$\, 

J3 TAf Pains of Btasttl. j,. 1M, VtiwjiUdrti ItiMta, Vo|, |, p, gu" 

39 Ep. ItuL , Vol. XI J, p. 33 (Plate) . JiSB. l»l«. p. 121 IT, (Plui* XX J, 

J* FiL an M»unt of dw image (hrinugfeg to the Di^ca Mug™™) io the Afwferri R*oim# t l0 ,, 

P |W - A11 ,t "‘ Iron. I lo $ are hweribsd on the penda oi the letaa sent in dw order leaving us Ui 

doubt. Far the Ha. ontaphon, aw The Pah* »/ Bengal, p. 75 aid) Pi»us XXXVI, Celaphea or £r*ittnli 
■Dili : ASB . Collect ion : 5th year of Hnlliphla, 1 

11 drtk. Empty Be port, IK)3-1, p. SJfc Al*t» Oaudai-kfumtilA, p. 101 (PlaleJ. 
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Assuming Lt-re uluo that the date coincides with that of the eclip&e, we arrive qi the 
extreme]}' »uitable year 1157 a,d„ when there was a vizibU lunar eclipse On March 27, cor¬ 
responding to 3rd Vaii&l-ka. March. 10&7 a.d. p falls therefore in the Unit year (if Vsjay**eaa’# 
reign. 

If our reading and verification of the date of the Barrackjiur plate 1 m accepted, it will 
be sect) that Yijayasena died At a very advanced age in 1157 A.D. after a glorious reign 
of (J1 years, which is already too long to create any necessity of making it lunger by further 
pushing back VaUAla'* date Of accession (to 11(10 a.q,), This great length of Vijaviueii** 
reignCiplaius on the oaihand theshortnosfl of hi- riticceKsor's reign and .hi [hr other, the 
unique feature of Lhe Barrackpur plate, which honours YulhTlu in all the glory of n fnlS- 
iiedgud monarch before he actually came to the throne. Valliiia must have been practically 
the ruler of the land in the last yeans -jr Vijayoeeno mid wad himself verging mi old ay.' when 
he tUln e to the throne in 115? vo. It becomes quite [xi^iblt, tlnirfori', to place the birth 
of Lakchniaiyu-ona in 1110 A.D., as supported both by tradition and by the account of the 
Tnfxjqdi-i-N&tiri (kuvcrty, pp. 064-65). Ths following chronology of the independent 
Jk-na kings may thus be placed la-fore scholar® ; 

Vi jiijitocw* (10%—1167 4,0.) 

YuflJafictia (1157—eiira ] 170 a,d.) 

1stkabmuruiccim (horn Hit) A.D., reigu circa 1170—1200 a.O.) 


PBATHAMAsAKHA BRAHMANS OR MID-DAT PABAIYAK& ” 

Bir if. is. A. COTTON. C.l-E. 

’• 'IE following extract is taken from Thurston’s 1 (.’as let'and Tribe* of Southern India” 
(Vat VI, p. 223), 9.v. PrulhaTnivisikiut UrdAmaHt: 

u This does of Brahmans is known In Lhe Tanjnn District a* “ Madhyana 
P&nfyiat” or "Mid-day I'aroiyana." According to the liittrict CaitUttr, "‘the 
god ol tbs TimvAliVr Temple was entreated by a pvjflrf of KOUtirmnAlam nr Tfru- 
aiiibamahalam to be prcwent in the village at a sacrifice in his it he god's) honour. 
The deity consented ht IcagLh, but gave warning that he would come j n a wry 
unwelcome shape. Jie- appeared us a Pamiyan with beef on hi* hack, and followed 
by the four Fein* in the form ul dug$ s and took his port in the sacrifice thus accoutred 
and attended. Tha Rr&hmang who were present ran away, and the {rod wasiaO iucens- 
cd t hat he condemned them to be Pumiijann for one hoorlli the day, from noon 
till one p.nL,«wr afterword*. Then i s a r|a^ of Brllunmu Cidkil Mid-day Rirnt- 
yans," who are found insert rel districts, anti a colony of them resident SMani puram, 
five miles from Nannikm. It is believed throughout the Tanjore Distriot that the 
" Mid-day Faraiynn* " are the desrendants of the Brahmans thus cursed by the vod. 
Hit-y are supposed to expiau tlirir defilement by staying outside their liotLcs for on 
Lour and a half every day hi mid-day, and if they do this, they are much respected. 
1-ew gf them, however, observe thiarule. and orthodox peretms will nut eat with 
them because of their omisuon to remove flu defilement. They cull 

PrathjtriiflflLiLhaji.. * * 
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Tlu' eliwv struck nn? iu #o cnrioiw that i tsummunicated wills my brother, Mr. J. J. I Tenors. 
1<: S, hp« Judge* ui Conn baton-. When hi* informed rm-, in reply, that oti« t»l On vopyie; 
iu hi* office tv. 1 ..- a Mid*duy Panuyao," and that bo bull requested lum to furnish htn ooootmt 
;;; lll0 tradition, l felt I hat-1 «W <>n the track of an ex.pl uuuliou The reiponao, however, took 
^ foro , 0 r a transcript of a petition panted in UUS to Mr. P. ft. Hemingway. f.C.S..tbeiJ 
Collector «f Coimbatore, by a number ot iTatharunsaipd Bti hm a iw of Mantuugndi, Tanjon- 

tfjstriel The petition is in those terms: 

When your honour wu the head itwiitot cdfoetor iu ibv Taujurc District. 
W(1 wcf ,. dt^isflictl as J1 PruikuuHwagai Miulhynun I’araiyans 1 in the District 
QasiUttr. which wui> then being pnhtinlicd once in live yearn, and now once in ten. 
We do not belong to tuioh ,1 oias* of Brahiniuis, but to the Israt eLua among Bruhiuuiiir 
(| | t ^ r Wu( |,J l Tin- oilier cUeis ot Bnihinaru an- eailed Tliitlmri Ur fit j laim.-. who form 
the major portion of them, Our ' Yajar-vedn Gum " I* one Yakyavulkiyar, a rta&i, 
Adio learned our vtdd from t he sun and applied it to tin.. Ill Tamil * e liied to la- ntylcd 
Brahman.- of the Ik si ciftSa,” and >" Hanaknt “Pruthum assagai Brihiuams " 
The yura of tlu* otbei uLuiiiO* of Brahmans is one VaiaUDpaya uur. Our above-named 
vomited all the vt4a$ which b« hud learned in former day*. VniwimpajTUiar 
took the form of a tJnfAari bird, fed nn the vomited matter, and thwus learned thr 
Kda-v So tbie tlJo^s of Brahmans are called “ Thitbiriaagai Rrahnians." Those who 
have learned Utew drlaili in books [ am j used to aspect us : while others ignorant 
oi thi-ise matters [aw 1 u*d to hvorti iw by calling as Mfldhywut PanUyana. 

Thr petition concludes by h taking that false information wo* given while- the gazetteer 
wau in wmuOof preparation, tuid that it wan not verified by calling upon thr informants to 
produce- their authority. A reqm st j* made that tin. uaiUit may be furnished of tie person • 
^upanjjbl,, f tr the -publication of tin ^imdsd/ 1 mid proceeding token against them. 

FnrlftT M-d upouthe petition tb :v noto to the tel low ingcBcct , signed by Mr. K.. C. Mmiavi-dui. 
Rujtt, on behalf of tlw Collector and dated April 35, 1912: 

" Mr, H*.-uuiigwuy regret* ho cannot now dvc the mimi.a of his informants. H- 
osHurt!* petitinruira thul he wa-- not aware that the ps&mgc they r-fer to would hint 
Liiett feoliuga, owl he regrete that it v bun Id have dom- no." 

fan ativ render of the “ Indian Antiquary " throw any lurllirc light upon tin* ecceutr i 
dovelajiiut-id of tlu 1 caste-eyswn. f The " rsplunuliou, " it will hi- HCt-a, doou not help tb 
i nquirer iu uny way to uuderstJiud why the designation of <J Mid-day Panuyimn ” ttlinnid hue. 
biH-a applied to tbia clufis of i'rahmnn? ft may lu- that, the story told tsi the t-iimpib r of th- 
Tnujote Oirtrki (itudtetr ia & maliciouh, invention: bat tbe version offered for WKeptMM* by tin 
petitioncfiite hardly more ciediblo. 

[The petition tutrSnuf. 1 hi- ntiiry given to Thunitoii in a moat interest mg smtuitvi. Pritnit 
j a r\( innb hiory and petition in u fresh instance of a very old habit amongst caste* or tribes 
hecks ng to I miter' llieii sOi’ial position by a “talc of nrigin". It in to he luuud everywhere in 
Rajput‘‘D-i and wherever RTijpiitn ulumud, usually iu the form ut a bittti atitty Tho ht ru i 
generally a baindliug, who turnu out to be of very high birth by caste or other Koriai petition 
or he is rh'- - .‘U of such a [u rnon by n foundling girl. Another coinmou form iu the CCmiuii *>i<>ii 
,il it ’ ca*fj- fault by the opcmyuvmw ancestor, Thi» atory belong* to the latter c]a.H>. Tie 
earliret Instance I know qisucfc a story Ijemg given to n Europuun emiuirer is that quoted 
hv BflrWit tearly 1 titb century) and given iu Damt'd ed. (Huk. Soe.) vol. II, p. 57, about tin 
ka->avMLs oi KuynvniLi, of MnUbar. They told Barbosa that they did cot dlflt-r frou. 

Nuyate, “ yet by nanoii o! a fault they roinmitteH, they remain etiqiarate from them. —JED.j 
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A NEW VIEW OF SHER SHAH SUR. 

By SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. Bt- 

I «et out to write a review of Professor Qanungo’s recent monograph on Slier Shah SOr (c. 
1485-1543), 1 but the interest that his career has long roused in myself, its very great importance 
to modern Indian History, the excellence of Professor Qanungo’s examination thereof, and the 
quantity of new light he has been able to throw on the life and doings of Sher Shah from his 
researches into original sources of information, have tempted me to compose a fresh risumi 
of what is known of that remarkable man. 

The difference between Sher Shah and the other great rulers of Upper India was that 
he was capable of doing all his work himself, with the requisite personal knowledge of the details 
of both civil and military administration—a knowledge he deliberately acquired in his youth. 
He was never obliged to trust to, or lean upon, others for details, and was his own Commander- 
in-Chief his own Prime Minister, his own Controller of Customs and Revenue, his own Treasurer, 
his own Minister of Agriculture and Public Works, bis own Master of the Mint and his own 
Provincial Governor of the very many. ..iniature districts he set up. And his capacity in 
every such position is shown by the fact that he raised himself from the status of the son of 
an ordinary fief-holder or country gentleman of recent standing to that of true monarch of an 
empire stretching from Afghanistan to Assam, from the Himalayas to the confines of Raj- 
putana. This vast territory he ruled and organised on lines of his own, so sound that they 
formed, and still are, the basis of all subsequent government—Muslim and British. This 
extraordinary genuis, however, had the misfortune to run out his career just be ore t e 
European commercial invasion of India had any practical effect, and also to be succeeded 
by the very interests he had combated all his life. So unti 1 the recent advent of dispassionate 
critical research into Indian History, his life and doings had no chance of being appreciated in 
their true proportion. It has therefore happened that the quality of the work and charactei of 
one of the very greatest men of the past in India has been known only to a few investigators 
and has been practically ignored by all others. 

I find I have myself described Sher Shah Sfir in a short general resumi of Indian History 
as “the father of modern Indian Administration, followingthe lead of his great predecessor, 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq of Delhi (1351-1388), and giving it to his successors, Akbar the Great 
(1556-1605), Warren Hastings (1774-1785) and Lord Dalhousie (1848-1856). The points 
I drew into prominence in Firdz Shah’s administration were soundness of principle, light 
taxation, canals and roads. To Sher Shah himself we still owe the Great North Road as part 
of the Grand Trunk Road of Northern India. In making these remarks I did not in fact do 
justice to the extraordinary achievements of Sher Shah Stir; and in this I was not alone. 
Writers of history have not properly appreciated his worth. 

Such a man as this, to whom nearly four centuries after his time India still owes so much, 
deserves all the research that can be bestowed upon his career and methods. Professor 
Qanungo has bravely undertaken some of the task in the right way, i.e., from critical study 
of the original sources of information, whatever they are—Indian, British, Portuguese 
The key to Sher Shah’s success lies in the fact that his early self-training was entirely m 
civil administration, so that when his outstanding military capacities gave him the power 
necessary to all rulers in his day, he could use it with an intimate personal knowledge of the 
principles of successful civil government, which was not available to any of his Indian prede¬ 
cessors, contemporaries or successors. He was never in the hands of Ministers, as he knew 

1 Sher Shah, by Kalikaranjan Qanungo. M.A., Professor, Ramjas College, Delhi. Calcutta; Kar 

Majumder and Co., 1921. , 
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too much of the subject of dealing with hi* people- to require thHr giudmiw. Thodeftcb 
of thaw remarkable qualities was the natural tendency to concentrate all authority in himself, 
ivitb the inevitable consequent of the apparent disappearance of tea system on his death 
and the detraction of tbu abort.lived DynJUity he founded, largely owing to the enmity lib 
autocratic methods routed in bis opponents on their preceding to the Empire hu created. 
But what they could not altogether destroy was the aywtem itself j lie had applied it on tooh«# 
a scale for that. So the good he did for bin people survived him. and much of it remains stub 
aI a rater in India he is therefore in some senses unique. I propoije now to outline his career 
from the information provided by Professor Quango’* researches for the benefit of myself 
and Others who may per hup* desire to carry on the study of a man well worth studying by all 
who would understand modem India. 

Farid (afterwards the great Sher Shih), ike eldest son of Hasan, was the grandson of 
IbrihhM Of the SOr section of the ll&ti clan of Afghans from fiurgurgui, ** a detached ridge of 
ihe Takht i-Sulaiman mountains on the southern bank of the upper course of the GfltmJ 
rivr-r " on “one of thu oldest and moat frequented trade-routes between Southern Afgha- 
rust m and the Indus Valley’’- Ibrahim Stir was almost naturally in suck eirCum^Unc^ a 
, _ Healer like very many of bis countrymen before and since. In the reign Of the Afghan 
WiMl L«n (IttlSSft Ibrahim migrated to Bijwari in the JalAiulhar DoAb (Faniafa) to the 
fief U f Mvhibftt Klmu Sflr of the DMA SWdi fcM (™pt)r nnd entered the service of Jamal 
Liu ^ S kh&nJ ns a tidier at Hb*fe Fir^ (Delhi District)- Ho limdly obtained for 
him-wlf U K Z Hfatlbl “ to maintain 40 koMrnnen," and there he settled and died. His 
Hatmn Sur was confirmed in the tk! and there were bom hk eight sons, of whom four came 


tion 


into history ffe., F«M (Sber Shih) and Nizam, so^ of the “ find. ” wife, and Sulaiman and 
M mad * of a slave-girl raised to the status o! a wife. Farid was bom somewhere about 
^ earlier, as Mr. Qarrango's authorities boom to be doubtful here {ace pp. 3 and 

ibil and the date will probably never be fixed exnetly, 

F „id f like Sivaji, was reared in hia early days in a hard school, and for the name reason 

_the practical desertion of au older legitimate wife and her children In favour of a younger 

wam0Sl and her progeny- In both case* the situation did much to mould character. How¬ 
ever badly lWri Sur treated Farid and bis mother, he was a capable man, and when Jumut 
Khun SAraualihAni was transferred te the Eastern Provinces, he took Hasan with him and 
conferred on him Siaarlm and KhawfepAr (in the ShfthAhad district of Bibfirjm fU-ftmd 
nmiuoted him to the command of 500. Thin fief afterwards played a great part in F«fdV life. 
P Farid luuioywl at the continual ill-treatment cl himself and hi« mother, went in IfNJl to 
J unul Khkn Sirangkhinl at Jaunpur. This was a turning point in his career. He was then 
' t)0ut m/eea und like Napoleon, he became at that age a deep and earnest Literary student 
in a curiously similar manucr. He began at that time, and continued for the nexL ten yearn, 
tu study civil administration, so that he acquired 11 a Gist hand knowledge of revenue affairs, 
the distress of tile cultivators, the oppression of the Muslim soldiery and the corruption of the 
Hindu revenue-collectors: 1 ' a knowledge that not only w cured tor him a high reputation among 
bin kinsfolk but stood bim in good stead when he became powerful, colouring hi* whole life, 
ft also reconciled him to hi* father. Farid at this period w M about turnty-Gvc. 

We now have clearly before us the makings of * great rulot, Capahlo scion of a nmlilk- 
tlufifl military family rising to local importance, brought up in a hard uchool, self-trained to 
scholarship and civil administration, and known personally tu the great political men of La 

time* 
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Reconciled to his father and armed by him with the necessary powers, Farid took over 
■charge of his father’s considerable fief, comprising an extensive portion of the modem Shaha- 
bad District. His neighbour to the West was Muhammad Khan Sfir, afterwards a great 
enemy. It was not an inviting country to hold—mostly dense jungle sheltering robbers and 
rebels—inhabited partly by respectable Hindus, Rajputs, Ahirs, and so on, and partly by 
Cheros and SHvars (non-Aryans of considerable civilisation), all classes being inclined to be 
rebellious, predatory, unruly and uncivil, a condition largely induced by the violence of the 
Muhammadan soldiery that had long ill-treated them. That was one source of the state of 
virtually chronic insubordination. Another was the endless exactions of the Hindu tax- 
gatherers (muqaddam and patw&ri), taking advantage of the ignorant peasantry and careless 
and greedy fief-holders alike. 


To set about curing this state of affairs was Farid’s object, and he used the wide knowledge 
he had gained by study to effect this end by far-reaching and wise regulations. His main 
object was to foster agriculture as the natural source of all wealth. Maxims attributed 
to him on this subject show his attitude clearly“ The cultivators are the source of property 
“ ^ the y are bad, y off the y will produce nothing, but if prosperous they will produce much 
—“ If a ruler cannot protect the humble peasantry from the lawless.it is tyranny to exact 
revenue from them.” He caUed the soldiers, the civil officials and the peasants to a meeting 
together, and told them all exactly and plainly what he meant to do. He made it quite clear 
that “ if a little favour is shown to the peasantry, the ruler benefits by it.” He enforced his 
doctrines by unmistakable practical steps : dealing directly with the peasants himself by 
agreements, fixing rents and collecting fees in cash or kind at their choice, and thus abolishing 
the old tax-gatherer system. He had accounts taken in his presence, and encouraged personal 
communication of grievances and requests. 

All this created a contented peasantry but a discontented soldiery and officialdom. 
In putting down discontent, he first showed his inherited military capacity. He had neither 
men nor horses, nor even saddlery; but he collected them all. First he made the officials 
find the saddlery. Then he promised maintenance to Afghan soldiers and kinsmen and found 
them horses, and then, in the true Oriental style of the time (which was the Tudor period 
of England be it remembered), he added: “ Whatever booty, cash, goods and gold, falls into 
your hands is yours : I shall never claim a share of it.” 


He naturally soon overcame the officials, and then he did a characteristic and wise, but 
unonental thing. He seized the wives and children, and kept them in his own custody to 
prevent their being violated by the soldiers. The booty he gave to his men, as he had promised 
The rebel soldiers were more difficult to deal with, but in his treatment of them he adopted 
novel methods which stood in him great stead in his later career. He had only a small force of 
irregular cavalry, but he supplemented it with a yeomanry and militia from his now willing 
peasantry. Every man who had a horse was to ride it; the rest were to come on foot 
Half the force were to go with him, and half to carry on and guard the cultivation. 

i T, h ? m f! 10d he evolved for this i un 8 le campaign was more suo, and was followed in princi¬ 
ple all his life He proceeded cautiously into the jungle and always surrounded his camps 
by a trench and parapet, and thus made it safe from attack. His cavalry then patrolled the 
”»• tiU “> —T — - the juaglc. cpt^d 

an children found .nit, and destroyed the crops. Meanwhile, his foot soldiers cleared off the 

jungle. Deprived of their natural shelter, the rebels became helpless, and then Farid showed 
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himself as the grim Pathan : refused submission, killed all the men and sold the wives and 
children into slavery. He repeopled the devastated villages with his own peasantry. It 
was mediaeval and oriental and very severe, but he had hereditary cattle-lifters and savage 
robbers to deal with. 

His administration of his father’s fief went on till 1518 when he was about 33 years of age, 
gaining for him a great reputation for wise management, but he threw it up, owing to trouble 
raised by his stepmother on behalf of her son Sulaiman Stir, on the eve of the rebellion in the 
Eastern Provinces of Daria Khan Lohani against Ibrahim Lodi, now of Agra. Such is the 
story of Farid Sur, or Sher Sh&h, in the days of his apprenticeship at Sasaram. 

In Sher Shah’s case the boy was eminently the father of the man, and the rest of his life 
was the result of the principles he evolved for himself during his strenuous youth and early 
manhood for the ordering of affairs, civil and military. On his way to Agra he became the 
guest of the Sarwani Afghans at Cawnpore, where he secured two companions, Shekh Isma’il 
Sur and his brother-in-law Habib Khan Kakar, who were destined to become famous in his 
subsequent reign as Shuja’at Khan and Sarmast Khan respectively. At Agra he attached 
himself to Daulat Khan ; and then his father died. Through Daulat Khan’s influence he succeed¬ 
ed to his father’s fief, meeting with much opposition on arrival from his stepmother and her 
son Sulaiman Sur, backed by his old enemy and neighbour, Muhammad Khan Sur. 

Ibrahim Lodi was an injudicious and treacherous monarch, who set his nobles against 
him and drove Dariya Khan Lohani (or Nuhani), Governor of Bihar, and others into rebel¬ 
lion for self-protection. Dariya Khan died and was succeeded by his son, Bahar Khan 
Lohani (Bahadur Khan according to some authorities, but enoneously). 

Feeling himself in necessity for protection against Muhammad Khan Sur, Farid Stir, as 
he still was, joined Bahar Khan Lohani (afterwards Sultan Muhammad) in 1522, and did him 
his usual excellent service. From Bahar Khan Loh&ni he received his famous title of Sher 
Khan, the Tiger according to story, from slaying a tiger, but it may well have been a recog¬ 
nition of his qualities, as in the case of the great Frenchman, Clemenceau. 

Sher Khan, as he now became, was made vattl or deputy in Bihar for Bahar Khan’s 
minor son, Jalal Khan Lohani, and also his ’ataliq or tutor. His methods of civil government 
soon had effect throughout Bihar, but his old enemy, Muhammad Khan Sur, took advantage 
of the general confusion which reigned after the crucial battle which was fought in 1526 at 
Panipat between the Lodis and the great Mughal Babur, to set Bahar Khan Lohani (i.e., 
Sultan Muhammad) against his protege , Sher Kh&n, who defended himself with his usual 
independence, though his troops were defeated at Khawaspur. 

This threw Sher Khan into the arms of the Mughal, Juned Barlas (i.e., of the same tribe 
as Babur himself), then Governor of Jaunpffr. So in 1527 we find Sher Khan at Agra in the 
Mughal military service under Babur, recovering his fief in 1528, as the result of Babur’s 
Eastern Campaign which commenced in 934 a.h. This preferment, however, put him in 
a weak position as regards his Afghan neighbours, and so he made peace with them, even with 
his arch-enemy, Muhammad Khan Sfir, in the true Afghan fashion, though it involved his 
sending away his Mughal soldiery. But he had to go further in deserting his Mughal friends, 
as Mahmfid Lodi, who had remained in Rajputana during Babur’s Eastern Campaign, managed 
to oust Jalal Khan Lohani, Sher Khan’s former pupil, from Bihar. On this Sher Khan, in sheer 
self-preservation, had again to turn his coat and join Mahmtid Lodi, and by 1529 he was con¬ 
cerned in an attack on the Mughal forces, capturing Benares from Sultan Jalalu’ddin Sharqi, 
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B&bur'ri Governor and a descendant of the old Shari] i Dynasty tTnrkl matidtika) of Jatmpir. 
Meanwhile. howcvtr. Mbur had Mahmud Lodi on tin- run, and xShf-r Khun'.-. star was once 
more in the descendant. In 1520 he made hie submission nTlrl became again the 11 faithful 
vassal “ of the Mughala. In the end, .TaliI Khftn LohAni recovered moat of his pouteraions 
in Bihar and Sher Kban bis old EefaLSusararis, rooming bis charge of Bihar jjs (he depot v id 
Jalul Khun. 

He worked im his old lines, central (ring ere rolling iti his awn hands, with the old result, 
the envy and enmity of the- nobility, to whom he was au upstart, and popularity with thu 
peasantry. Ha was about forty-three years of age when he obtained the control of Biiifir 
for the sc cone? time, and he retained it for four years, during which period be performed two 
important acts. He acquired the mat fortress of Qwnfir and he entered into on alliance with 
Makhdum ’Almn, Governor of IfSjtpur (opposite Patna) for Nuarat Shah, the Hussain SliJUiI 
King of -Bengal, 

The first act was truly in the spirit of the times, Chunlr was held for llabur by Taj Khiin 
Sonuigkhftni (Afghan), who was suddenly killed in what appear* to have been a family 
quarrel in 1530, and Shcr Khun took advantage of the situation the a created to wnsl the 
fortress from his widow, Ltd Malika. Just then Mbur died, and the Afgbfins in the Eastern 
Frovinocs, as a hotly, rebelled against his successor, Emniiyuii. Eventually, Hu may ini gamed 
the day and Shi r Kliin made hit peace with the new Mughal monarch, hut a peace that was 
of the nature of the lull before the storm. Tl* defeat of the Afghan rebels hurl one result of 
great importance to Sher Khan in inducing Fat h Malika, widow of Slitkh Mustafa* Farmfilt, 
cider brother u( the Afghan boro, Biysrld, an i rnrwously wealthy woman, to place herself 
in his hands Tor protection. Unfortunately for Iht, as the sequel showed, thu acquisition of 
Ohan&r made Min ag^rc^sivc'. 

(To he continued.) 
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On ika nuu^nbum of N a with H^liummad 
HtfjlMd KMn. MHltd liurJii^ Hlu ruizn ..d 
Akbar H 

--—^ Akbftr's Tomb at Sikondru. 

Joum , Inti. Aft., VnL VT. pp, 7(L80, tritlj 
11 colDured plated illustrating the fnico^, 

1S£^ 

lUpfint«l in tirigga* PtMynrpS, and 

uf i/: .ffuiicoJ Dvildlngx (q. v,j 

-Thn Sivniftn Buri t or Jo^mitie 

Towrr at Atrru. The Bnunt R&mtiful. Vol. 
1> P- 187, with 1 plate. lyf>| 

jJmr'iMp, Gkoiuje. ITi^ Dncorations pf 
lie Taj at Agra. J&um. Ind. Alt., V\>J. I, 
pp. 01*132, iritli 1 folding eolowi’d plate. 

l&ffc 

Smi pint.-, ibid, a’jpplfrtEn-r.t l u Vol. T, N’n, u. 

Bbooks. T. Aftf.TmeiLjt. The Taj Mahal 

a dcHLriptiv, f-sav. I2ran. pp. [j| sn( | 44 

Angfo-Jjicli&ti Puhlijihing Co,, Delhi, 1004 . 
Buttnsciios, Ax UREA. Ta j Mahal. Dikt 
nf Andrea liulcoRchtin, jllustn-rad [t f Julf^ 
Wucgel. Impl. 4to., pp, 24. uith 7 pbtta. 

Noretedt, Stockholm, 1SJM 
CaisUiH.M. Rodert F, The Taj Mahal. 
Agni. and its rvLitinns to Indi.au Arcliitec 
Hue, Journal of the Royal Soeirtij of ArU 
Vol. L1X pp 1TC-1SO iJhnokpondeuM witli 
Mr. Somers Clitrkr pp. ^^.394 

Bymoprfi*; The Architect, \'ql. LXXXV [utl., 
PBS* mis printed LXXX VI j, pp, 

CaiTAttilAi, Mowihi. Tinlrit ul-Akbar, 
A Fenian MR, - Tha bast work \VO potaSt^Ss 
on the building, in Agruh from Akbara 
time.” See note in the PmctidiMj* of fa 
Asiatic Society of fk^al, 1875, pp. 117-1 IS. 
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Written abvnt Ijt 2 &-S 0 , hy Hucuiu Cbltar Mai, 

q BiuHpqL q| A#F* OoV^TuniLlkt Catkgt\ at the 
u 1 Dr. :> Duutum 

Crais, Sib ELe?tby, The Taj M.-hal. The 
Architect, VoL LXXIX, p, «3, 1908 

Bxtnctad fif j m fmqtrr-uivnx of India by Sir 

HrnryCraifc, il.P., than Apj*wrmg in th» -Seaman. 

Klli#, Fried, A Guide to tin* Historiosl 
Buildings of Agra. Square 3vo„ pp. 5 mid 
S7, with 2 plates. 

Tha "People's Herald'' Press, Agra, 1000 

Ershwn, W. On tbo Taj Mntmi at 
Agra. Sessional Paper# of the Roy. Inst, 
of Brit. Architects, Vol. XX, pp. 105-203, 
with 2 {dates. 1870 

H.—, Major J. Four Letters from Ahtjor 
*L ^L—. containing a minute description of 
the celebrated City and Fortrcau of Agra, 
the Mausoleum of Shall Johann, and the 
Tomb of Akbur at SoottiicLra. Asiatic Annual 
R&yister, VoL V, " Miscellaneous Tracts," 
pp. 71-79. 18Q3 

JLavell, E. B. The Taj anti its Designers. 
The Nineteenth Century, Vol. LIU, pp. 1030* 

1CW ®‘ im 

P-.pnat«t in his Euaij* on Indian Art, jip, 

1' Solaiuo, Madras, [ 1 U Uj} 


Keewe. IT. Q, Keene’s Handbook for 
viaitom to Agra and its Neighbourhood, 
re-written and brought up-to-date by B. A. 
Liuneau. Seventh edition, [2mo., on. ii 
an,d 295 p with 4 pl&n*. 

Thacker, Spink & Co., CnJotrtta, 1909 
t’revirjm .-<ii:i OTln in JB54, t&ffij. JSGtf. 181.A 
1S74, cad 1873, 

Kjususa Bara non, Rajah Rota y a. Re- 
liections on Agra, tn a loiter addrosaad to a 
friend. Second edition, Sm, Svp., pp. 18 , 

Mooterjee, Calcutta, 1003 
Lall *"» c °-. PniYA. Pictorial Agra : 
illustrated by a series of photographs of its 
principal building*, ancient and modern. 
With descriptive letterpress of cad,- Com¬ 
piled by Priya Lull and Cd., Oblong 8vo„ 5 

porta, p P . [{]. JH ; [i], 55; pij, m . riL 55:[iJ( 
10, with 240 illustrations, Loll. Agra, 1011 
MEAD, Major C. Not? on Tomb of Sadik 
Mahomed Khan : with plan and drawings. 
Transaction* Q J the Arehaiotoym Society of 
■Aym, pp. Hv., with 10 drawings on I large 
folding plate. And inscriptions. tgyg 

9adl(] Miiliammad Kbln mu a MiuiraTmIjw of 

Akhar *, and it in bom nggratnd that his tomb 
had womdi-rabls iafluoin c on t hu dn,i OT 0 f tbp 

Jotter h nuumal pimj 


~-A Handbook- to Agra and 

the Taj, Sikandra, Fat eh pur-Si kri and 
the neighbourhood. With 14 illiistraLions 
from photographs and 4 plans. Sm. 8vo, 
pp, x and 130. Longmans, London, [004 


Do. Second edition, revised, with 
Appendix [The Designers of the Taj]. 
Sin. flvu., pp xti and 147. 

Longmans, London, 1912 


Hosixif, Rev. H., 8J. Who Piam 
the TAJ 1 Jaunt.. Asiatic Society of font 
Now Series, Vol VI, p p . 281.283. 1 ( 

Kabeart.y R, P. Akbar'a Tomb 
Secundra. Calcutta Review, \ u }. f: y; 
ttitle pig« numbered CiXV in err < 
pp. 44-59, jj. 

A d.-ivelr.pnUTH of F L -rpi3 Ann's theory tl 
it it unfinished and that it luck* ihe wnrtul dot 


Miuawmaii Me'tjr AteDiy, AUxtrfoidi. 
>fu in fil-SHT. 8 vo., pp. 3 , 134 and 0 , with 
3 plato* and l figure. Lltln 

'Hthti^ni Press, Agra, 1904 
*■*» ^‘*1 «» TArith i Agm. An amount of 
Atira, with a dirt riript ion of I ho T.lj U^hnl oiiij 
othnr niini Htilinima nd sdiSona, amt abort into, 
gmphfenl UCCOUnM. 

-- The History of the Taj and 

the Buddings in it* Vicinity. With 3 illus¬ 
trations from photographs and 2 plans. 8vo,, 
pp. iv und 122, Moon X^reas, Agtft, 10OS 
A tnumlulion of .Iln'jn (H34l t, v ,hft 

nine writer. " j “» 


. - - t ,, manirtrairt. 

A ur i AkUrf, Svo.. pp. 10 and 218, with 14 

plates and 1 iUnstration. Lith. 

Akbari Agra, t&Ofl 

An acr. nm". or FWMr Bkri uf lh . 

buildings fejunJod by Akbir. 1 *** 
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Mohammad hsTiw, Sitytjid, Khim BaA&dvr* 
Agr& Historical and I>c script ire, with <wi 
bCtXiUDi of Akbor and hL^ Court and of thu 
modem city of Agra, illustrated with 
Port rails of Uie Moghul Empfrum and 
Drawings of this Principal Architect urn I 
Monuments or that City and its Suburb- 5 ,, 
and a map of Agra. Svu., pp. x and 30fi + 
with 47 platen and folding map, 

Calcutta Centro! Pr^stf* Calcutta, 1SD6 

InvlLiikq F*HtpOr eiikri and SiknruJra* 

Mc keeji, Ba tv A Oiiafeea. TLc Tnwdl- 
ct’s Guide to Agra eoutaiuLuL* an account 
of the po*t history, the ant iqusncSj find the 
principal sights of Agra, together with how 
information about Agra ah it ie. I2ma., 
pp. iiS and 170. Sen, Delhi, 1&92 

- Agra in Picture, containing an 

account of the past history, the antiquities, 
and the principal eights of Agra, together 
with Bone information about Agra ns it 
is, Oblong 8m, pp. [t 1 iii <md 85, with 
85 platen. The Indian Pfcc®, Allahabad, 1910 

N,, J. T. Guide to tlo Taj at Agra. 
Port of Agra; Ahbar's Tomb ut Seonndni, 
and Ruin* of Fntchpor& Sikreo. Translated 
from a Ptnoan M.S-S. with an Engliali 
version of the poetry inscribed on the walla, 
tombs,, etc.; description of the Tnj r and 
extracts: from Bevcml notfOCS on tile subject. 
[Third edition |. 8vo. ( pp. 81. 

Victoria Press, Lahore, I860 

Frtvlnnji oiitiDht! I&M, fSCt’. 

Nath, Pundit Jaogaf, Description of 
tonic Build ingH in the Environs of Agra 
with notes on the history nf the city before 
the time of the Emperor' Ah bar, TfUitaaC- 
tioM of [he Archaeological Society t>J Agra, 
pp- 1S75 

Muob H. A. Three Dans at 
Agro. A Complete Guide, which in?hides 
Faith pm-Si kri, and Map, Sm. 3vi>., pp. [ij 
and 44. 

Lligj;;nbethums Ld. t ibidrus and Bangalore. 

[1813] 


Rowlatt, Lr.-CoL E. A. Report on the 
Taj at Agra. Sdtctiom from the Jletitad* 
of Govt, N,-W. Prov ., Second Scries, Vo). I, 
pp. 70-71, Allahabad, 1809 

Ibiiictriiig and rep&trlnp! thi- muoia, 
repainting of douwa. and replacement of the 
ea/thocwaiT, pipua uf the yard an (ouninina by 
franotma. 

Ssuuuuv, C. 8. A Comprehensive Guido 
to Agra and its Historical Building*. l2mo. 
pp. [vi], 91 and lit, with 8 plates. 

Sham tall, Agra, 1907 
Smite, Edmond VV. Wall Paintings 
recently found in the Klm-abgnh, I’atbpur 
Sikii, near Agra, Joum Ind. Art., V’ul. VI. 
pp. 05-03, with 11 plates (10 coloured). 1304 

--Decorative Pointings from the 

Tomb of itmad.ud.nB.n)ah at Agra. Jour n. 
Ind* Art,, Vol, VI, pp. 91 -0-i, witb 8 coloured 
(dates. 189.1 

Heprintefl iuOriggs* Pf.Mnfpup^ and Drawing 

Ojnulorfad Ttuibiin'jM.ln. v.J. with the udiUtion 

fit 1 1 £M>IlHJ Pi III I (lu [ yj. 

-— WllU Paintings from Balim 

Cbuti's Tomb, Fatbpur Sikri, mar Agra. 
Joum., Ind. Art., Vol. VUT, pp . 41-44 with 
12 colon red plates. jgj)g 

Coodfinwd In?TO Thi M'vjhui Arrhilc-tvri 
Fafhpit Sttrri Part, n|, 

- - Wall Paintings from (| lfi Jami’ 

Masjid, Fathpar Sikri, near Agau Joum.. 
Ind. Ati,, Vol- VIII, pp. 55-o7, wild lOobur- 
Cd plates. lm 

GoiwlBisfld frem Tht 1 !%Ad AtthUtctuu 0 l 
FathpOr Slbi, Pun VL 


- - - Moghul Colour Decoration of 

Agra. Blurt rated by examples from this Chlni- 
Kh-Rauitu, it mad-ud-I'Ja ulahb Tomb, and the 
Kanch Muhd. Joum., Ind. Art., Vd. IX, pp, 
71-73, with 19 iHixutratioiiS (lSeoImiT*d); pp. 
70-7(1, with 5f0 coloured platee; pp, 77.79, 
with 17 plat^ (13 coloured). 1903 


TeaCKLitiT, Coi,. Sir Edwahu. The 
Repai^r of the Taj Molid. Asiatic Rcvklv 
Vd. VUL pp. 19-21. l01fl 

t.°^ ?' rTl " 4 0,11 Li Ltoot- (uftwwanii 

L-*ts)Lj Jcmspb Tayiar* in mo, 
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VOYSEY, H. [W4 On tbu Building Stoats 
(Fid Moulo of Akbi'niltuil or Agfa, Arintick 
Retearchet, Vul. XV, pp, 42ll4:i5. 1S25 

WAiwtrnxuaT [Joel], The Taj [Mahal 
at Agfa], Jovm. Manchester Giogtvphkal 
Society Vul. XIV, pp, 307-319, with < 
{ration. 1893 

An mQU&nfil dri)cfiptMiii P 

Warra, William U. On the Ttepiir.- at 
Agra Fort. The Arthitecl, Vnl XI, pp, 17- IS, 

1874 

Apropos of an article in Fraa.r * Moyasiiw, 

signed G. A. A.-.U. [<]. c.j 

AjSZaDArId. 

A»>s, Restorations nL AbmedabatL The 
Architect, Vol. V, p. 186. 1871 

L’ortla) r&siorftUoD ol the t£arcm and ishitco 

al fciurkhtfj. 

Bigos, Col., Theodore 0. H*>fe aku 

JaMeS FERGtT^ON. Architecture at Ahmad, 
ahad h tb* Capital of Gomerat, photo- 
graphed by CcJ Higgs, With an historical 
And descri ptive sketch, fay Theodore C. 
Hope and Architectural rotes by James 
Fergnsson, 4to,, pp. it and 100, with 120 
platen (mounted pbuLnarHphs], 2 maps and 
numerous woodcuts. Murray, Loudon, 1600 

BlocHmass. H. Eight Arabic and Persian 
Inscriptions from AhniiidabAd. lodimt 
Antiqvnry, VoL IV, pp. 286 283, with 8 
illustrations (fetesindies}. [£75 

-Two Inscription* from Ahmed- 

£bad. Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, pp. 

IS75 


307-368. 


CBAwutY-BOEt EV, A. W. A Scheme ior 
the protection and conservation of undent 
buildings in and around the- city ul Ahmed- 
abad. 4 ta., pp. 71 and sot. 

Education Society’s Pre«, Bombay [866 
Suggesikiaa. wtwiiKUuI,^ rt v'mduluim. 
eto.j pp. 1-JI [ Appendix R : ‘^QSaalCM List of 
AueUwt Public Buildup in md oruund Hu. 
CSry oi Ahmodabad.pp. t— writs Apptmdii 
0 r 11 Siotomunl tisacriUng Iba J^jKjue* mJ 
BOWS in tlie CStgy. xu-li* . Apj*,^ 

“ ■ t! nut-meat claodribinp filoiijin'jj «nd Ruku, 
in the Suburbs.- pp. hd , lrtg< 


I GaiFirms, Jons'. Principal, RotnUnj 
School of Art. Drawings fay Student* of the 
Bombay School uf Art. Jourtt. W, .-|rf„ 
VoL VX pp. 63-64, with 13 plates (1 dotibbj. 

1364 

MnS 9fpri*a Mtjiqui! ami Tomb r And Pigeon 
HmLw, A^uuulAbad 

- Dada Hflri'f Well, Mosque and 

Tomb, Abmcdubad. Jaunt, /nrf. Art., Vol. 
VI, pp. 07-93, with II plates (3 douUi). 

__ 1895 

A-mlR, 

Hespley, SiTfio- Mat, T. Holdeix. The 
Arts and Manufactures of Ajmcns-ilerwarro. 
Jo urn. Ind, Art., VoL III. 1886 

General aot««, pp. i-2. Appendix, Km.fi on 
til* Dnrgah (u Ajmnpn, p, S» and pistes 2; fr|2. 
Al^p plate " 4 ( Gate of the Ajmere Fan, ami 
plate 4 (coloured), apetiiiuenji el coloured mai Wn 
found near Aj m*rfi, 

Saj&da, Hah Eil.vv Ajmer: Hiiluriral 
and Desoriptivu. 8vo., pp. s and 174, with 
27 plates and folding map, 

(Scottish Mission Industries Cq., Ajmer. 

1911 

firviNAiM, ton of Jvaldmith , Soir i Aj mef, 
Guido to Ajmere-Morwara. Svo.. pp. 24. 
Bitfa, Printing Co. Press, Ajm^r, 1892 

ALLAHABAD. 

BetehiuCe, 11, Sultan fvhaxruu. 

Roy. Asiatic Society, pp. 697-fl(J6. 1997 

t&mJjA ?! B^-kTip i-^uirau* 

Sufipknnuuitaiy not a hy iujehyr. ibid., p, lil * r 

f . -as 

In comu»lidii With utHivt ;■_ 

EWhurpt. R. P, Ulw tnjFcrkptroEin Jq the 
Qiuitrau al AHahibtH^L Ibid. r pp, 7-ifl-Ui 
ViTiaat 

[Chattebjez, It.]. Pmyag «r AtilJ;iha^d + 

A liantShook. Sul 8to 3I pp. xii imd 100 

wlttl 57 pistil (1 ^crioilivd). 

The " Modem Review ” OfEce, Calcutta 

1910 

Mceeiui, Satt* CSttASDRA, Allahabad 
in Pictures, containing nu account of the 
post history, tho antiquities and th, ; pria. 
cipal sights of Allahabad, with some infor¬ 
mation about Allahabad oo it La. tHuxtr&tcd 
by Major Baimin Daa Ba^u. Ohlontt 8vo., 
PP- [4 PI ii and 67, with S3 plates’ 

The Indian Press, Allahabad, !9&> 
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BEWARES, 

EnoMCtLotY. E. G, Vlato nf 
from the Rivrr Sida. Oblong folio, 23 
mounted photoglyphs, with deacripLivei natv 
uink'r bacJl Erom^hiiry, B^nar***, I8b9 
&M alxi li pint ft, (or this Mo iuh ■ if Atiamgjfb- 

SffIBEnva, Rtr. M. A- The S&cnd City 

of the Hindus : un account of Bciuirafl m 
ancient and umd^m tirrww. With an In¬ 
troduction hy Fitted word EML S?o N pp* 
xxxvi and ^33, with 10 plates, 

Itubiwr, London, ISflft 

^HVyml Truongs, etc., an? dftfnrihecL S**- pp, 
203-aw p *04-304, 307-32 L 


BlJAptfR 

Extract:- from the Procio^dliigis of the 
Bombay Gov^rujiiciiL in connection with 
iht old public buildings of MahoTnedfin 
Architecture at Beejapoor, In the SaUra 
Districts i .* Bombay Govt. Records* 
Ho. XL1—Hew Series, pp. 209-253, 

Bombay l$37 

*’JWaE£hEitiiiiBtad ihe pf^bablc Erpr-imi uf 

J^pairm^ i bo tindennimt-ioBed Old MAharnwhi-f 

Buiklfinpj at BtT.jflLpoar 1J .fliimed 1\ L. Hurt, pp, 

241 

BffiD, Tamk>. On the mined city of 
Btjnpijf, itid Ptryjiiji inscription^ and Iran- 
stations of the latter into English. Jottm. r 
Bombay Branch^ Royal Asiatic Society r Vol. I r 
pp. 367 - 3 D 0 * with 2 folding platee, 1344 . 

Cantrell, Alexander, JL An Account 
of the Ruins of jfe^japoofv Syo +p pp. [i] mid 
lfl f with 4 plates. 

Education Society "a Frcss, Rombajj 1372 

Cousuca, Hknbv, Bijapnr, the old capi¬ 
tal of the AiJil Shahi Kings, A guide to 
it* rains with historical outline. Published 
with the sanction of Gor eminent, Svo. p pp. 
viii and 145, with 2 folding maps. 

Orphanage Press, Poona, 1889 

Ellisok, W. Some R^Iit^ of Bcjapur 
Hie MAlik-i-Maidas, or Lord of the Plain. 
Calcutta ftevkic, Vnl. XO, pp. Hi. 149. 1890 

Arehltecinn, ». l42to am!. 


Feeous-sox, James. On the Architec¬ 
tural Splandour of the City of B*ej*pon* 
Papins ntidotlhe Rmj l tut, nf Brit. Architects t 
Vol. V, pp. o-SJy, with I plate. I85S 

KjtfGPFd u (he dome of Mnhiuad’i 

tomb, rind di Amina inti 1 hr-nxjm 

Hadt. Captain Cnrur B., Alexander 
Cfmmisg and James Feogusson, Archi¬ 
tectural Lin At rations of the Principal 
Mahometan Buildings of Bcejupore. 
Executed under the direction of Bar tin 
Frere. Resident at Satara, by Captain 
Philip T). Hart, ass! a led hy Alexander 
Gumming, and native draftsmen. Edited 
by James Fergasson. Folio, pp, [I], with 
73 plates and 6 page* of text Interleaved. 

Cundatl and Downes, London, 1859 
Taylor auA F(fr^llH eon. 

Hamh 3 L. a. [Nineteen drawings of Bijli* 
pfir, made In 1845 and preserved in the India 
Office Library.] jg^g 

SrcmiTHASf, Caft. G. An Account of 
Bfjapiir in 1811, by Capt, G. Sydenham 
of the Madras Establishment Communi¬ 
cated. by Col. C. Mackenzie. Asietlick 
Researches, Vol. XITT, pp. 433-458. 1820 

STEJ2S, Capt. W. H. Notes napcotlpg 
the principal remains in the rained city 
of Bejnponr, with traditional accounts of 
their origin, etc. Tronixtctiona of the literunj 
Society nf liwnbiy, Vol. IU, pp. 55-63. I833 


AUt FWfi F 




S0B * J^ehilecture at Beejapoo*. Hn ancient 
Mahometan Capital in tho Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, photographed from drawings by 
Capt.. F. D. Hart, A- Camming, and Native 
draftsmen; and on the spot by Col, 
Biggs, and thn late Major Loch. Witt « n 
Historical and Descriptive Memoir by Capt. 
Meadows Taylor, and Architectural Notes 
by James Fergusacn. Large folio, pp, ii| 
and 93, with 2 maps, 78 plates (mounted 
photographs), and 12 woodcuts. 

Murray, London, 1868 

, . 1 f ^* Comrmtizf of Architectural 

V s ********* «**,r Ae. potrerwtf* 

of Kvrovndat MwPutuda*. 
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Tillu wm-lt ni*v 4 lug iiutlTtbt'J H.‘ Wt lawful 
iuFi of lie WLsrk t«y Hurt. ftomdnl uid 
Pi^n^ri [fjf, ■. |. with thr- rtp-iiliiioa n ^ 
nejaisili ih« fi>rtcLrt wink [jvk^L Tin jjlat** ire 

LJji.i matnr?, #OUM[lL foF about d <hi)h'[1 OIH1 diking 

wfciii , ]i nm oariL|wfLiuiiiKl lor l>y oifttT pUtaa, 

iy.hnu in,L 2 ^ ri| j .1 j E 11 i ^ ■- rSfjt iilujtruUHl ill the >n nr lief 
WQjk, __ __ 

DACCA. 

Aulad IIa? *:n SayiiL Nbtf» <u\ tbi" 
Antiqmtids <if TMeea. &TO.* pp viis ami 71- 
IVintf'rt by M. M- Byff^k, CnUcnttJi, HHU. 

Willi mirn^nm* lixTiditorAtk>A4 imd triunlu 
tidni of irLun^tmnji. 

-Extrucfci (turn Xotn.s nn thes 

Amiquitirfl uf Ihie^a, fivo., pji. 24. Itolfl 
BhaHLey- BlBT, F. R. Tlip Romance of 
»n Eastern Capital [ Dacca], 8vo., pp. x 
uurl 34 ft, with IU pistes and folding map. 
Smith, Elder & Co,. Loudon, lfkHI 
[D'QylV, Sit; Coxuleu.] Antiquities of 
Uw'cn, Parts 1-4. Folio, pp. 20, with 16 plates, 
explanatory test interleaved, and 4 ill us- 
tratiuiLi. I*nda«r H Lomlon, [1814-1827 J 

Tint loitiupman frjuin up p, 20 In the niiiTill(< 
at a sentanta. AiijiurtfU Jy no mnTf- than four 
pari* were pnlilitioL t,iu then- wi-r* la Lavi- 
bMD tii. 

Taylor, James A Sketch of the Topo¬ 
graphy & KiaUttLics of Dacca. Printed 
by order of Government. 8vo. pp, vi and 
U7l, with folding nuip, 

Hutnnatuo, Calcutta, 1840 
OnLl.rtdtjlmJ l|,<. lYiiiini^i, 

pp. siM ltl. 

DELHI. 

Aiimaii KilIs, Sapid, 0,3. /. Mr a$- 
QnnAdtd. &vo„ 1 parts, pp. 238,41, 72, u,ud 
£46, VL-i th 1,14 illitatxatiuiu. Lith. 

Delhi, 1263 [18471. 

Do, 8 vo, f 8 parts, preface (in 
English), pp. i, ii and 4 ; pp, G r 48, 63, 10, 
108 , and 62 pp. of inscriptions, N 0 Qlustra- 
tlona, Lith. Delhi, 1270 [1834], 

A Of the Jirixwling with much 

i tijit ti-f- 

-Do. Svn., pp. 118, 21, 32, and I 

132^ with 152 iIIugfrittioEu. Lith. 

Kawal SidiOru Press, Lnoknnw. 1273 [1876], 
Other wlilioii* in lUOQ (Ludkaotr) . m t | lam 
(t €iiimpLir|. 


Aij si .vis Kails -bayid, C.SJ. Di-wri ption 
di*^ ni'inumi Til - dr Dehlicfi IS.T2, dapres le 
text* 1 hindonstani dc Suiyitl Aljinm I KJian, par 
31. Garcia dr Tassy, membra (ie flnaiitm, 
Jmtmaj Atriatiyuc. V*eerie,tome XV, pp. 808- 
530 ; tomn XVI. pp. 100-254 ; 302-451 ;52L 
543 ;tuitu> XVH, pp. 77-07. 5800-81 

Axon. ItcniTtprinn of Delhi and its 
hnvirmts, [From thu Calcutta Jujirmii.] 
Anialio Juurwtl and Monthly fityutter, Vol. 
XV, pp. WJ-500. 1823 

-Kepart tti Gavernmcnt, and 

Correspondence regarding thv K' ji.iir <if 
Urn KiKHnh Min nr, near Delhi. ./t>«rnaf of 
the. Archatttloyieal Society of Ddhi, pp. 
4150. ]S5 o 

(V.mifpondrutE 4*ied Bipaba 

out by Major Tt. Smltli. 

-- The Delhi Guide or Journal, 

with a summary narrative of th<- siege and 
Miupeet of Delhi in the Mutiny V (; ar 1857 
a.d,, with a list nf the Delhi Sovereign.?, 
By a Traveller of 1887 a.d. First Edition 
8vo., pp. tx and 88. 

Jubilee Pees*. lh»hffi Dun, flfetp] 

-* The Delhi Durtur Souvenir 

1603,Oblong Svo., pp, [i], with 2f» plates. 

Delhi Dur bar Photographic Gallery, 
Madras, [1‘K.gj 

Cuutauu It jjnml liwliitmural |i|itiiuamjjJi*. 
Bi.ocnM,txx. [Readings and (rantlui itinf. 
of eeveral Amide and fViwian Ifittniptions 
from Delhi, and ite neighbourhood.] fra 
codings af the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

p ]} . 212-214. 1876 

UlOiT, JaifEs, T. A Dcamption of the 
Cuttub Minor, Asiatir.k Reward**. Vol. IV, 
pp, 313-316, with 1 plate. uqs 

BefiFuRn,B obzbt. Description tif a View 
of thn City of Delhi with on action between 
Her Majesty'!! trmtjw and the revolted 

8*F°5*» Xow exhibiting at the FonoraniEt. 
I-aiocfiter Square. I’aiutcd by the pro¬ 
prietor, Bobert Hin ford, and Henry C. 
Sduus and nssDVimt*. From Drawings by 
Captain Robert Smith, H.E. 8vo., pp. 1ft 
with I folding plah k a 

Golbonm, I^ondou, 1S58 
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Campbell, C. J, No ten od tfcri Hi/tory 
find Topc^rfi pby of the Ancient Cities of 
Dfllii, Jmti i., Ariutiti Society nf Rcn/pil, 

VoL XXXV, Ft. I p pp. l9 f F21b p with4fdd« 
ing platen, and 4 figure in Uut tt a it r 

lndtftib'4 ilflwii drawings t>[ the Grant S^rron 
uf Ateli^is imd erf She Chilli»£U <rf llafr Qtt£h 
3 |ah|un* AImjq m (hn dllti af Delhi, hjilI trf 
thn .Mosijui], 

CoLiE ? Lt. Henrv Hardy. The Archi¬ 
tect ui?e oi Afiftfcnt Delhi, raped ftlly tin: 
boildtaga around the Knth Minar, Folio, 
pp, vi and ISL with 2ft pfAfrA (mounted 
photogniphr) and 2 pltm*. 

Anmdel Society T London, IS72 

Vtuht }hr *mvN£»i o/ .'Vj.- ,KV-■.• ?-.,•■ n#jrf Alt J>r- 
(Air fount rtf the U&mmittu */ Ctttllliil r/n fiito- 

i-mgw, 

TFiiy iH'iim* book IH P far thff LutiMifigu rsnund 
tlip Qy$b Hinfir. tins b-^^t Llluatmtcil work r Jn ib<? 

the photoffffiphft hf-iua *-xrophi*tuL|lv 
largi- nod ctear. 

Cooper, Fheijkfiic'k. The Handbook for 
Delhi, With largn additiimal matter, illus¬ 
trative Holes, ricam prior* and extracts 
from scientific traveflsns, archs i nto(rf£ts and 
other authors. nn the historic remain* and 
points of modern interest in Delhi, with 
original cfmtri hut ions from D. B. Smith, 
*nd Lieut, Do Kanteow Sm. 8vo., pp. [«], 
vi ond 188, with 2 folding map*. 

Delhi Press, Delhi, 1883* 

A tif-ir ri-?itii-in ul Butv«f<nd'« Iklhi, ivith 

idtUiTjLUiS uiiir^'f 


—-^Second edition.] The Uond- 

book for Delhi, with index anil two 
illustrating I he historic remain* of 
Old Delhi, and the position nf the British 
Army br-fone the assault in 1837, &e„ Ac,, 
8vo„ PP . [ij, v and 1GS. 

hahnrr Chtuiilele Preys, 1/ihoTC, 138j>. 

Corn, Hekry ; asj H emky Lewih. Some 
Account of the Town and Palace of Fwroz- 
ahad. in ihn vicinity nf Delhi, with Intro- 
ductory Remark# on the sites of other 

,iria(fe Soc *ty of Bengal, 
VoJ. XVI, pp, 071-988. 1S47 


COfE, He.vey ; asv Henry Lewis. Some 
account of the Town and Palace of Feeroaabad, 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Journal 
of the AnJi&tolojfiai! Society of Delhi pp 
72-77. iSi 

EVYLG, Wiiins An account of the Ins¬ 
criptions on the Pootub Millar, till on tho 
Kilim? in it:; Vicinity. AtinHck Rewircftey 
Vol, XIV. pp. ±80-461), with I folfljng plan 
of minor and niosqnc. 1322 

FissHAWr, H, C,, CJJJ. Delhi ; Paat and 
Present, 8vu.. pp. xjiii and 337, with ±u 
pinto., and 10 map* and plan-, 

Murray. London, JU)02 
l>ihlf* Article in the Enajda- 
paeAia o/ hlam. Vol. I pp. 071-873. 1912 

Fkwtodt, Tjt William An Account 
of the prosant state yf Dclht, Axiatick 
Hwarthi*, Vd* IV pp, 419.433, I7flfi 
Fbem H, C J. Delhi and its linvirouji. 

A Poe bid Odmpauiiju for Visitors to that 
city ami ita subnet*. 8 y 0>i pp . 21 and & 

Itk-lhi], 137Q 

JUrig ua-Drjr Aumao [No title. Inmrrip- 
tions on the priaeijmt buildings of Shah 
J&h&nttAd and Old Dcihi. transcribed in 
imitation nf the original oliamctere.j ±toi ( 
UQfohoH. AJt, 1232(1817) 

MS. Or+ <^ 135 . Brit. MujSAliiii, 

iUncmiKT, Lt, A. The New Dnidc to 
Dt'lhi. 8 yd,, pp. and 142, with 3 pinna. 

"Pioneer ftp®,- Allahabad, 1366 
- Do. Second edition, Revised 
and enlarged, yvo., pp. ix and 140,with 3 
p!an5 ' David. Meerut. 1370 

— “ Dt5 * Third edition. Svo,, pp 

and 1 43, with 3 plans. 

Victoria Prwi, Lahore, 1373 
Heshx.G. R* The Seven ilitir-, of Delhi. 
Sto,. pp. m and 31!), with 20 ar(H ^ 

folding plans. Thacfctr, London, 114)6 

J 0 WI.S. N Delhi in Pieturc-,. LargeSro. 
pp, with iilufltratiotiH. 

Cbitrashala Steam Press, Poona, im 
Kekxe, H, g. Keeno’s Handbook for 
Visitor* to Delhi, re-written and brought up 
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to jfato hy E A, Duncan* Sixth rdltjou, 
!2tao r , pp. viii &nt\ ISj, with map and 0 plans. 
Thankrr, Spink & Co*., CWquton, I Wifi 

Ffi'viinji. >'l] iti■ ■ i |il in 1 S .1 (ihiii), 1 S 82 ( 4 lh) 
unit (H IK> (Ath), 

Lirwts, H. Import of thn Committe.:- 
appointed on the 4th October. 1847, on the 
ifumma Hunj&ed lof Feefnuwfctui]* Journal 
Of tht drrjmologhat 3<>ci*Jy of DMi, pp. 
04-71. 1S5<! 

Liwh, Hubt ; a_vd JLhshy Corn. Some 
,LCfiount of tli£ lf Kflldn Mnujutd,™ camnmdj 
called the kv iuJce Muai^Jed J T, within the- 
new Eovrii of Dolhi. Joum. f Asiatic Society 
of j Bengal, Vol r XVI, pp. 577 -oft% with 5 
plates* (pkra T Section and ckvatinn). I $47 
Mattel, O, 5, Ikli-numiVi Dilhf* 8 yo, , 
pp. iv and -4AS. with 11 Lithographic plates, 
Lith. Phoenix Press, Delhi P 1874 

A guid# to Dt.iLSil, with liftjuiripttaiiii y| I he 

[■rinniptl pEnfto# of nrita. 

NeW£Ui, .Mathis H, .V. Hirw Days at 
Delhi. A complete guide with map. Second 
Mlion. Km. 8vo., pp. 25. 

Higginbotham* LcL, M.uir.i.^ and 

iiuuplati 1 [l!H3] 
Rton■ I) L-:s sing. J. Ih>lhi, the Impe¬ 
rial City. 8vo., iqi. 1D>, with 2 folding ploiti 
iUid i Mutt rat Lun:>. 

Times Pfteu, Rom hay. 1011 

A gttiiln Hunk- furl ly llwwdtk of fi_ Su n . 
RCSTaMJI UahARVaSJI, Mxnyhi, The 
History of llio Kuth Minor (Delhi J. Being 
m inquiry into its origin, its authorohfp, its 
appellation uml the motives that, led to its 
creation, from the testimony of Mohmtdan 
Chroniclers and the inscriptions on the 
Mi oat, J2m». pp, [ri], vii and H4, 

Fort. Printing Press, Bombay. ID! 1 
SaKdekson, Connor. Ddhi Fort. A Guide 
to the Rui Idtags and C*r< 1 r-ns. Squitro 8vo., 
pp. viii and 47, with 2 large folding plates. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 

Atrhatal&zittit Sitwty vf India pubhcaUmi. 

Saisoiy Bun B. ‘Am Aejjar Hep. Sair 
ul-Mnnizi], MS. ll'XSJ* ff. 92. Brit. 
Museum. Add. 24G53. [o. 181M81D] 


A ItrjhigiipUfriJ wnuui at fch** princfpii 
buEltlui^g y| AliJUij4hAii.Mi.li1 diuI OM D<iOlL, 
with cf ttmir fell h i j .i L 4 1 tri 11 Writtm at 

tho ifcuire of Mr, [nSutrriudu Sir* Charka 
Thax^philuj M^teaifr, U< .’ !!e-eie u Delhi* sSurigin 
Bt-if mayi tHat he hml hlmscU irrtnduily lukefi 
Jnwrrt thu [mii njiT.inntf Thiii copy lack* iho 
^vwijig^ fur which blank ipac** Imv© f>wii 
rtnd hrtnakH ml nt iho description of the Qnth 
MlrfcEtr. Aiwrtar ropy H-iriEiim-j u roiiEii luntlon 
whioti ireatJl of l hr* Tomb .M Ihutniiiib anrl 
; Ellcmiirnimt m UfiAr tlin V( iiijSiJ, j .Qi^nTiit. aJ-li-lAm* 

Mb* .\ridfc 1^430 in umi-Hifiir copy vi <-ho nlwvrt 
□ Xl# 11 , if. 7L Thij ^ pf>rr igii i« Jullrr, 

the csjpiflft of hiscripl icm» nipre ptirfwit 
■ haahi tli« pppcpding oopv r a few drawing* hwn 
itif rodui-ecL d*e Rii«u, ft Mum, C'U.h 431 4 U. 

Anoiher (Bpy Poritan MS. No. i3l in tlie 
IVrv. A'iaiic SonMUy', CqDwtion, If. 75. It if 
<n Ufdl aiii I lUManiiiig la Wm. tn’iarr jJaurnrij 
Ji-.'l.S., illllll, ji. it |i iiLtiliHlil" lii.hl S/vyvit] 
AhmaJ KitAii wih vijry laryuly InilobiiHl to it 
»Uun tnitlng his ■dfte'-Uji-jbmhfitf f q. s.1 

S[ouzeJ, J. C. A Brief History of Delhi, 
speeJnUy written for the Delhi Ckpital 
Directory. Bro pp. iv, 2 Id and xm, with 
IWplates. [TIuj Printing and Publishing Co., 

Delhi, 1913,] 

Steitikn, C-tni! A Handbook loi Dilhi. 
Socoml edition, L2mo., pp. 3d. 

Mi^inn Pr' LeddhiAnn : Thnekur, OjJ- 
eutta, iy“H, 

Stepjikw, Carb The Archseology and 
Mummit ntdl Remains of Delhi. Roy., Hvo 
pp. viand 231, with 1(5 mounted photographs. 

Simla, Ludhiana and Calcutta. [iS7d] 

CopJw ttffi fniind which luck tim 

phoift^TAjilm, rtml won? apparently lkiuimUh that 
conditldn, 

Stewakt, Wm. Inscription on it minar 
at Ki mt uli be Dirga, ticar lIil- Usht Daht 
or Metal Pillw. Thu Minar meastmes 212] 
f>*et in height, and 14* 1 in circumference at 
the base. MB. Brit. Mnsoum, Add. SKtHl, 
Art. I, Ko. 0. 

A single sheet, J?XlS?, with tlm a bo W 
hiMdtng, oignAil Win. Slvwart. Ttw in script \ vn 
W tlne.q the repair* exeeuled hy Path 

Khiin, in tluj rotRTi si Iskainhir ShiUi L .-Ji ^nr] 
is dm ^ * ts (Wil ( 1 MCM1, Tills is t he Jn«rfp. 
tion uanscribed with fap#injiie in Sayyitl Ahmed 
Khln e Afdr «t-vj na did, npjn'ui,iis, p. 20, Ntw U 
and p. 5&. Sm Kieii, B t Mwl Om„ L, p. *3± 
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Thuja 4»> ElfW a HD, Tbt Ckroiiielta of tllii 
Pat bun Kin'll of Delhi, ilitlstiatcd by 
CoiiWp lunwlpfiions, and Otter Ami quart an 
Remains* 8vo. t pp. xxv and 4f>7. with 6 
plates, map and several woodcuts, 

Trulmizr* Lonrlou fl 1871 

liicJudfiH BOYttml inAdtijftioEM uu biuitiingB nS 
th* jwnod. 

Trumlett, J. D. XotL’ft on Did OellkL 
il oum., A™ i 1 tc Soc i tl 7 0 / Bengali Vot L XX X E X „ 
Ft. 1, pp. TO43& 1870 

Vogel* J. Ph. Oiialngnc of the lMhi 
Muslim of Aroli eulogy, (Founded in 
January* 8m f pp, *i and 71. 

Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 190ft 

&JU M Appendix 1L—Tl]0 tiLiSuui^. of DeQii 
rwd their piiticjrjg iDonuzneata wish f&pproidimiiD 

pp, yu-7i. 

DHAS AXD UANSQ, 

Barnes, Capt. Een^ht* Dhor and 

Mandu. Jouru., Bombay BrtmcA t Itoyal 
Asiatic Bocidy> VoL XXI, pp. 33 ^- 391 , with 
25 plaits and folding map. 1004 

ti.nE^»;i ,L, *J+ M. Mandd. Jctorn., Bombay 

Branch, If. A. 1 S, a Vpl, XIX, pp + 154-201- 

im\ 

CoiitiiiEiu ctmiiidcrabto art tiAoloviuil inform 
mmiuiL 

Cues well, K, A. C The Vaulting Syst.ra 
of the Hindk.la M. 4 i.il ;n Hindu. Journ. 
Roy. Inst, of Brit. Architect*, Vol. XX V. 
pp. -ip('-40, with 14 i Illt^lJ lit LtlJCr, 

Reprinted in l U<? Jf.iiiun Antigua*]/, Vnl. XLVIJ, 
pp, l«ld-|77, with S pl-iile* and ll ti^ures. nil B. 

Haer&, CaTTaJX Ci.au mu#. Thu Ruins 
of Mund'jo, the ancient M.ihommcdan capital 
of Malwa, in Central India. By J. Cufcrd, 
of Nice, froui tin- original Kketobes of [ 
Captain Claudius liw rid, with descriptive 
mid bitturital notices, jihitdly founded on 
Sir John Malcolm's History of Central India,] 
and an Appendix. Fulio, pp. pi] and 30, 
with 6 coloured plates, Day, London, 1SC0 

*-Do. A Reprint. 8 vo,, with 7 

photograph*. tthar, 1992 

SuB41.Tjf.KS. A IVicription of tin- Kilim J 
City of Month i, the ancient capital ol 
M“lwii ; with » sketch of it* history during 
tin- period of it* independence, under Lbe 


Muhammadan Kings; and explanatory 
notes. AJ*> tin account of the Buddhist 
Care Tampion of A junta, in Kbaud ub. With 
ground-plan illustrations. By a Subaltern. 
8vo. t pp. iii and 140, with 2 folding plates. 

Printed; at tliu Bombay Times Fnas, 1 B5l 

\aZDAM, G. The Inscription on the 
Tomb of Abdul Lib SliSh tiiuuigiil at Dhiir. 
Epijraptea Indo-Mostf.mica, 1000-10, pp. 
l-», with 1 folding plate. 1012 

IJui' .i it ■ ®GU U4B5J. 

\ .iihasi, G> Remarks on the Inscriptions 
of Dhiir and Mim-iii. Bpiymphia Indt f . 
Mmkmica, 1011-12, pp. 8-J1, i0|4 

ZaJTaQ Hasan. The Inscriptions of Dhiir 
and Jliin L0. Epvjmphia Indo-Mtaltmca, 
1900-10, pp. 0-20, with 17 plates. 1012 


GAUR AND P ANTOV A. 

Anok. Ruins of Gnur. [ From the 
" Friend of India, 1 ' No. VXll.j Anoffc 
Journal and Monthly RegixUtr, VoL i'ill, 

pp. 550.560; IX. pp. 30-33. IS10-20 

Bjivkkuh; k Jl. [Notes on an inscription 
on a piece of blank basalt b the Magistrate's 
comimund at MaJdah, inferring to the 
building of a mnsquo at Gaur, a. it. 8E1S 
lNt<2).J I'rowcdinfs of th* Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, p. 342. 

- Note on Major I'TaucUin’s 

MwnifCript Dewription of Gain, Joum., 
Asiatic Soc.h ly of Bengal, Vol. LXITI, Ft. 1 
pp. S5*93. 1394 

At*j r «i?i : Probiriitigg t 42 - 44 . 

A Amrt Xoiio^i of a IViuku 
MS. on Ganr. Jaam., Amalie Society of 
Bengal, Vol. L.XNI, Pt 1, p, U. 1002 
On ji Ms, of 3J PP , in the India Otfico Lil.rary. 

p. 1B*1. h’a. iR4l 0 f D r> fi ft Lalnnu 0 . It 

" " r T , ' ,rt ***** “P for Franklin b| ^ihyitei 

riniifld [ijk I-,] Hi Ifiia 

Bolton, C. W, jVnn.ml Addnm Bro- 
Ctalinyt (f y, t Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

1003. 

Sre M ™ Uam mu] V^adwf^ 
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CfiEliiHTOX, H, Tliu Ri-iiiii of Gour di> 
HcribtKl, and l^ptubOEilird in viawfl : 

with u toiioymphii'ikl uisip. Coin piEt^J fmm 
the manuscripts nnd drawings of lino Uto 
K, Creighton. 4tn. p pp. lS t with LJl platen 
(15 coloured), and Explanatory text inter¬ 
leaved. 

Block, tkrhury and Allen, London* 1817 
KltNOt I*. B, B. I Letter rcmlaining Xotefi 
on Build mg-; at Gsur.] Proceedings cf lh? 
Asiatic Soctefy of Btngait pp, 93-95. e8j£ 
Motf MoliAS Ch \k tt AVi RTt. Xotc* 0 n 

Goiit and other old Places in Bengal, , foam,, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, K'trtf Series, VoL V, 
pp* 1110-234, with map of 11 The Tract round 
Gout” (alter XtcnneU, 1770-81 a.ix). 1000. 

Ravenshaw, Jam Hknuy, Gaur: lu 
Ruulh and izi^riptinn?. Edited „ with coo- 
Aider a bln additions and Alterations by Lin; 
Widow, TmjJ 4fcpp. xii and 102, with 
50 plates and largo folding map. 

Kegsn Paul & Co.* Loudon, 187ft, 

Tin? Ilmt ts plates bp? nunrai&I pboL^gru^hp J 
th*' irmiiLuipg 14 are photdlOiGv 2 rttj :!i* of 
inscriptiui]y. The latter w»w aliks indued 
separate without t ft I o^pagrt, iti u volume 
let (fi nd : jTurray e/ Wwi frcjmrfmntf, FAflffl- 
tffQphit Office t Cair-iiltta, Phdltf^z^ncn^raph^ o/ tru- 
/r*Hi ^dur oim/ .tfuUiJi, 

rkn- -UuimiiighaJii, Jit/xvrii. VoL XY, pp, iv-v 
34J-7H3. 79-04. and plait* XltTXXVL BuppU- 
juratory ie the abc>ve, 

SltlVlM pA*8HiD. J/w>mAI. [Pt^isn MS. 
in India Office Library, No, 2341. | Topo¬ 
graphy and history of l ho fortress of G.inr 
(or Gaurh. as it in spelt here. Lhc ancient 
capita] of Bnitgulidi, also tndl<x] Likhmmti) 
and the township of Pandivtih. com piled 
by Sbiyfnn Parnhfid Mi id sill iu November 
and December, IS 10, at lie request of 
Major William Franklin. 4to. 

Bet- tfoverhlga, (H.j, 

WatKBilOtFSB, Cor.. J. | Dating inwrip- 
tion on a piece of block basalt, recording 
the building of o mcwqne, probably at 
Ganr, A.U- SOS 11 !U 2 )J, Proceedings gf (fa 

Asiatic Sotitty Of Bengal* P* 243. 1S90, 

Whktmaoott, 15 V'ESEIf, [Uvemhaw’a , 
" Gttur,” Catania Eaitu\ Vol. LXlX, pp. 
GS-S3- 1379, 


Sithivt, G, A New Inscription <*f 
Sulcon Xu-rnl ST;Jill m Bengal fat Carir], 
Kpiifraphia Irvto.Stonkmua, fuj 1 -12, pp, 5-;. 
with 1 plaLc. i£|l4* 

ttlOurJiiiij the iiroclim of a P u» ( prohuhly 
Of the Wltltfl T»nm «iil ,t Gout, hy Xtijrm 

Shlh, in +.H. IT23 (IdlMO). 

GWALIOR. 

GRims. Sir Litriti,. Famous Moimtuenin 
of Central India. Illustrated by a series 
ttf eighty-nine photographs in permanent 
autotype. With dcacriptivc lettorl’rt's-s. 
Oblong folio, pp. and U)o. ivitli S‘1 pi tiles. 

Sotlienm. London, fJ386] 
GiraJior: pp. 40-39 and pU„ XJkYTO- 
X1.VU. 

' VtJ rlt wuu (loan hem urultf Jahfiiigff , n< l 
ShAli Jultiin. Tomb of Muliauitnad Oliatu, pi. 
87 S9. and pla« XLVn. 

Joiesstoke, J. W, D. Gwalior, 1905, 4to. t 
pp, x and 13S, with 4S plates (I | coloured), 
Rumpus, London, [1007] 

Include, it [>lii>i iif (hti f«rii*u. 

Keith, Major J. R. Preservarion of 
National Monuments: Fortress Gwalior. 
August 1332. 8vo.. pp. 70 with 4 plates 
and 2 figures in the text, 

Supdt.,Govt. Priming, Calcutta, 1833 

Three Itimt^ of MiihuntniE^ Ghaiifl. 

KliACiJowtn Kliiri, Nuzhti Kli&n, «(„ jr|>, 4*-52. 
Apptedk A: Arii-. InUuuiriei. ±e., |jp. sj.;j 
Btuoe Cqrvtnj;. CuIodp.vJ Tflpa, JWniul-warB t | ft 

Newall, Coi> Gwalior. Transactions uE 
the* A it theological Society of Agru. 1374, 
N., Xl. J, F. Note to Col, Newnll'a 
Paper on Gwalior (Trans. A. S. A, p,) 
rmutocfiiHU 0/ the Archaeological Society of 
Agra, pp. Xix xx. 1375 

l>unqg intqrip*tons on (Treat Mo*|ue, and ovt-r 
ihn Gale «j Gwalior, 

Siimjust Bakwant Iiow Bhavaraueb. 
Scqi-dta. History of the Fortress of 
Gwalior. 8vo. r pp. [i] and 55, with plan. 
Education Society’s Pre^, Bombay, 

With lists of buildiipu miiwl at mufii pirl^J 

iTATJNPCR. 

Axon. jVo article on (l)—JcunjHireniimuli 
by Futpirer EJjairooddwn Mahomed Allah* 
nbadi; Persian MS., (U) Fenshta’s Uistury 
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of Kings of Jannpore, translated by Briggs. 
Calcutta Review, Vol. XLI, pp. 114-158. 1865 
Contains architectural notes. 

Blochmann. [Reading and translation 
of inscription on a pillar in front of the 
Masjid in Jaunpur Fort, commemorating 
the erection of a mosque in a.h. 778 (1377).] 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
pp. 14-15. 1875 

Horne, Charles. Notes on the age of 
the ruins chiefly situate at Banaras and 
Jaunp ir. Journ ., Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
Vol. XLTI, Pt. I, pp. 160-164. 1873 

Suggesting that some of the mosques, e.g., 
the Atm Masjid, were built with Hindu mate¬ 
rials on a Hindu substructure. 

Khair ad Din Muhammad, Ildhdbddi. 
A Translation of the History of Jounpoor; 
from the Persian of Fuqeer Khyr 6od deen 
Moohummud. By an Officer of the Bengal 
Army. [R. W. Pogson.] 8vo., pp. vi and 
75. India Gazette Press, Calcutta, 1814 

Part II; “ Containing an Account of the 
foundation of the Ancient Buildings of the City ; 
including the Fort, Mosques, Tanks, Mausoleums, 
&c.,” pp. 36 to end. 

[Written for Mr. Abraham Willard. See E.D., 
Ross, in J.A.S.B. , LXXI, Pt. I, p . 136.] 

Tregear, V. Notice of an Ancient Mahal 
or Palace near Jaunpdr, in which some 
Hindu Coins were lately dug up. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal , Vol. HI, pp. 617- 
620. 1834 

Includes short notes on Muhammadan build¬ 
ings. Compiled chiefly from the History of 
Jaunpflr by Maulavi Khair-ud-Din Muham¬ 
mad. 

Vost, Major W., Jaunpur and 
Zafarabad Inscriptions. Journ., Roy. Asiatic 
Society, pp. 131-142. 1905 

Short note on above by H. Beveridge, ibid 
P- 364 ' 1905 

Short note on above by R. p. Dewhurst, 

“ InBcr >ption on the A (ala Mosque," [variant 
reading], ibid., pp. 366-367. 1905 

Short note on above by H. Beveridge, “ The 
Jaunpur Inscription,” [variant readings], ibid 
P * 165 ‘ 1909 


Zft al-FaqIr ‘ALt. Jughrafiyah i Jaun- 
ptlr. 8vo., pp. 100. Lith. Lucknow, [1874] 

See Part I: History and topography of Jaun- 
pur. 


KASHMIR, 

Cole, Henry Hardy. Illustrations of 
Ancient Buildings in Kashmir. Prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, from photographs, 
plans, and drawings taken by order of the 
Government of India. Impl. 4to., pp. 31, 
with 57 plates and map. Allen, London, 1869 

Enclosure round Zain-ul-'Abidin’a Tomb 
(Hindu Temple modified), p. 15, with 4 plates. 
Jarrett, Major H. S. Note on an 
Inscription found upon a stone lying near 
the ruins of a Masjid on Lanka Island, 
WularLake, Kashmir. Journ., Asiatic Society 
oj Bengal, Vol. XLIX, Pt. I, pp. 16-20. 1880 

Recording the construction of an edifice a.h. 
847 (1443 4). by Zayn Ib4d [Zain ul-‘Abidin]. 
Loewenthal, Rev. I. Some Persian Ins¬ 
criptions found in Srinagar, Kashmir. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIII pp. 
278-290. !8$4 

On (i) Mosque of Shahi Hamad&n ; (2) Tomb 
of Zaiu ul-«Abidin ; (3) On and near the Great 
Mosque. 

Murray-Aynsley, Mrs. H. G. M. Notes 
on some remarkable remains in Kashmir. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

pp - 2 ' 3> 1895 

Remains of two Ziy&rats, etc. 

[Letter on Muhammadan tomb¬ 
stones in Kashmir, with the Greek cross as 
ornament. Also on four designs from a band 
of carving in the old wooden Habbakhorten 
Masjid, near Pandrekhan, Kashmir.] Proceed¬ 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 
54-55, with 2 plates. 

Said to have been built in the time of Jahangir. 

LAHORE. 

Andrews, Fred. H. Wazir Khan’s Mos¬ 
que, Lahore. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. X, pp. 

27-30, with 6 double plates and 2 single 
(coloured). 
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Anon. Welcome. Honoured Guests this 
is for you. 8 vo., pp. 8 . 

Punjab Economical Press, Lahore, 1893 

A Guide to Lahore : worthless. 

- Fortresses et palais indiens. La 

Construction Modeme, tome XIII, pp. 6-7, 
with 1 illustration [“ Porte du Palais de 
Lahore.”] 1897 

A brief note. 

Cope, Henby. Public Inscriptions at 
Lahore. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal . 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 308-313. 1858 

Dating inscriptions on the Moti Mandir, Hat i- 
por Gate, B&dsh&hi Mosque, Mosque of Wazir 
Khan, Til&f Mosque, etc. 

Kipling, J. L. The Mosque of Wazir 
Khan, Lahore. Journ ., Ind . Art., Vol. IL 
pp. 17-18, with 5 coloured plates, (3 double). 

1887 

Muhammad ad-Din, called Fauq. Shala- 
marbairh ki sair. Second edition. 8 vo., pp. 
78. Lith. Bhawal Press, Lahore, 1901 

An account of the Shtd&m&r Gardens at 
Lahore, with a biographical sketch of M&clho 
Lai Husain of Lahore. 

Thompson, J. P. The Tomb of the 
Emperor Jah&ngir. Journ., Punjab Histori 
cal Society, Vol. I, pp. 12-30 with 1 plan. 1911 
M uhammad Latif, Sayid. Lahore: its 
History, Architectural Remains and Anti¬ 
quities, with an account of its modern 
institutions, inhabitants, their trade, cus¬ 
toms, &c. Illustrated with more than 100 
engravings and a map of Lahore. 8 vo. pp. 
xiii, v, iii, 426 and xii. 

“ New Imperial Press,” Lahore, 1892 
Vogel, J. Ph. Historical Notes on the 
Lahore Fort. Journ., Punjab Historical 
Society, Vol. I, pp. 38-55. 1911 

Tile-Mosaics of the Lahore Fort. 


Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. XIV, pp. 1-26, with 
76 plates (35 coloured). 1911-191’ 

Forma the whole of Vol. XIV. 

MATHURA. 

Bloch mann. [Translations and notes on 
inscriptions at Mathur&.] Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 12-17. 1873 


Chisholm, R. F. Tiroomal Naik’s Palace, 
Madura. Sessional Papers of the Roy. Inst. 
°f Brit. Architects, Vol. XXVI, pp. 159-178, 
with 2 plates. 1876 

In mixed Hindu-Muhammadan stylo ; finished 
o. 1534. 

Geowse, F. S. Mathura: a District Memoir. 
8vo., 2 vols., pp. vii,182, iii and vii, with 
2 maps and 5 plans; pp. iii and 183. 

North-Western Provinces’ Government 
^ >ress - [Benares ?] 1874 

' — Do. Second edition. Illus* 

trated, revised and enlarged. 4to., pp. vii, 

3 > 2 « 520 and iv, with 33 plates and 
folding map. 

N.-W. P. and Oudh Govt. Press, [Benares ? J 

_ _ 1880 

MURSHID AB Ad. 

Beveridge, H. Old Places in Murshi- 
dabad. Calcutta Review, Vols. XCIV, pp. 322- 
345 ; XCV, pp. 195-216; XCVI, pp. 233-249. 

1892-93 

Includes an account of the mosques and 
tombs there. 

Blochmann, H. Notes on Sir&juddaulah 
and the town of Murshidabdd, taken from 
a Persian Manuscript of the Tarikh i 
Mamjuri. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XX XVI, Pt. 1, pp. 85-104. 1867 

Includes an account of the old Imamb&r&, 
burnt A.H. 1253 (1830). 

Layard, Capt. F. P. Tho Mausoleum 
of the Nuwabs Ali-Verdi Khan and Sooraj- 
ood-Dowlah, atKhooshbagh, near Moorshed- 
abad. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXI, pp. 504-511, with 2 plates. 1852 
With semi-circular arches and “ little of 
oriental architecture in its form." Completed 
by SurOj -ud-Daulah of *• Black Hole” notoriety. 

pAkpattant. 

Irving, M. The Shrine of Baba Farid 
Shakarganj at Pakpattan. Journ., Punjab 
Historical Society, Vol. I, pp. 70-76. 1911 
Mohan Lal, Munski. A brief account 
of Masu'd, known by the name of Farid 
Shakarganj or Shakarbar. Journ., Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. V, pp. 635-638. 1836 

Includes a description of his tomb at P&k 
Patau. 
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MODERN, PRESENT POSITION, Etc. 
Chisholm, R. Fellowes. New College 
for the Gaekwar of Baroda, with Notes 
on Style and Domical Construction in India. 
Transactions of the Roy. Inst, of Brit. 
Architects , Vol. XXXIII, pp. 141-146, with 
4 plates and 1 diagram. 1883 

Clarke, C. Purdon, C.I.E. Some Notes 
upon the Domestic Architecture of India. 
Journal of the Society of Arts , Vol. XXXI, 

pp. 731-746, with 3 plans and 1 elevation, 

1883 

Synopsis : The Architect , Vol. XXIX, p. 368. 
Chiefly, but not entirely, on Hindu work. 

-- Street Architecture of India. 

Journal of the Society of Arts , Vol. XXXII, 
pp. 779-788, with 16 plates. 1884 

Crooke, William. A Note on the Art, 
Industries of Mirzapur. Joum., Ind. Art. 
Vol. V, pp. 55-56, with 4 plates. 1893 
Ghose, Hemendra Prasad. Indian Art. 
Calcutta Review , Vol. CXVI, pp. 98-107. 1903 
Growse, F. S. C.I.E. The Rebuilding of 
Bulandshahr. Calcutta Review, Vol. LXXIX, 
pp. 128-157. 1884 

- Bulandshahr: or Sketches of 

an Indian District; social, historical and 
architectural. 4to., pp. viii, 88 and 10, with 
8 plates (3 folding). 

Medical Hall Press, Benares, 1884 

See Chap. Ill: The rebuilding of Bulandshahr* 
pp. 51-84. Also pp. 48-49—‘idgah and mau¬ 
soleum. 

- Indian Architecture of To-Day, 

as exemplified in new buildings in the 
Bulandshahr District. 4to., 2 parts, pp. vi, 
with 14 plates, explanatory text inter¬ 
leaved; pp. vi and 11, with 38 plates, 
explanatory text interleaved. 

N.-W. Prov. and Oudh Govt. Press, Alla¬ 
habad, 1885; and Medical Hall Press, 

Benares, 1886 

Hamilton, Ivie. Modem Indo-Saracenic, 
(Sandeman Hall, Quetta.) Joum., Ind . Art. y 
Vol. IX, pp. 64-65, with 3 plates. 1901 

Designed by Col. Jacob in Indo-Muhammadan 
Style. 


Havell, E. B. Art Education in India. 
Calcutta Review , Vol CXI, pp. 306-319. 1900 

- Do. Ibid. Vol. CXII, pp. 

146-152. 1901 

Reply to critics. 

-Modem Native Indian Architec¬ 
ture. [Report of Lecture.] The Architect , 
Vol. LXXXIX, pp. 119-120. 1913 

Ishwar. Modem Indian Architecture, 
adapted to the use of Artisans, Students, 
Builders, and Architects. (With thirty-two 
plates.) Impl. 4to., pp. ii and 52. 

Education Society’s Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1892 
Kipling, J. L. Indian Architecture of 
To-Day. Joum., Ind. Art., Vol. I, No. 3, 
pp. 1-5, with 12 plates. 1884 

Sanderson, Gordon. Types of Modem 
Indian Buildings at Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Ajmer, Bhopal, Bikanir, Gwalior, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur, with notes 
on the craftsmen employed on their design 
and execution. 4to., pp. [iii], ii, 22 and 3, 
with 47 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1913 
Temple, Capt. R. C. A Study of Modem 
Indian Architecture, as displayed in a 
British Cantonment. Journ ., Ind. Art., Vol. 
I, pp. 57-60, with 7 plates. 1885 

FRESCO PAINTING. 
Portfolio of Indian Art. 4to., 28 parts, 
47 coloured or tinted plates (9 double), no 
text. London, [1881-1886] 

Part 13, 2 plates: Fresco decoration. Mosque 
of Wazir Khan, Lahore. 

Anon. Akbar s Tomb at Sikandra. Joum., 
Ind. AH., Vol. VI, pp. 75-80, with 11 coloured 
plates. 1895 

The plates illustrate the fresco-paintings. 
Reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Draw¬ 
ings oj Historical Buildings , [q. *.]. 

Cole, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. Folio. 8 .1 [1884] 

Fresco painting, plate 5. 
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Cole, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. Delhi. Folio. 8.I., [1884] 

Coloured double-plate showing original design 
of painted ceiling in the Diwan-i-KM? before 
being repainted in 1876. 

The above plate is also to be found reprinted 
in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings of His¬ 
torical Buildings , plate 33. 

- Preservation of National 

Monuments. Agra and Gwalior. Folio. 

8.1. y [1885] 

Fresco painting, Tomb of 1‘timad ud-Daulah, 
Agra, plates 1-3 (coloured). 

Hendley, Thomas Holbein. Decorative 
Art in Rajputana. Joiim ., Ind. Art., Vol. II. 
pp. 43-50, with 9 plates (7 coloured). 1888 

See p. 47, and the plates. 

Jacob, Major S. S. Fresco painting [as 
practised in Jeypore]. Professional Papers 
on Indian Engineering, No. 360, pp. 203- 
207, with 1 folding coloured plate. 

Thomason College Press, Roorkee, 1881 

Jacob, Col. S. S. Jeypore Portfolio of 
Architectural Details. Folio, 12 vols. 

London, 1890-1913 

See Part IX.—Dados : with a note on the 
process of Fresco-Painting in Jeypore. Exam¬ 
ples are shown on plates 49-58, and also 
in Part VII, plates 16, 23-28, and Part X, plates 
1, 2 and 10. All coloured. 
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| Kipling, J. S. The Mosque of Wazir 
Khan, Lahore. Journ. Lid. Art., Vol. II, 
pp. 17-18, with 5 coloured plates (3 double). 
_ , , 1887 

Partly decorated with fresco painting. 

Smith, Edmond W. Wall Paintings 
recently found in the Khwabgah, Fathpur 
Sikri, near Agra. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. VI, 
pp. 65-68, with 11 plates (10 coloured). 1894 

- Decorative Paintings from the 

Tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah at Agra. Journ. 

Ind. Art., Vol. VI. pp. 91-94, with 8 colour¬ 
ed plates. 1895 

Reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Draw¬ 
ings of Historical Buildings, [q. v.J, with the 
addition of 11 coloured plates. 

-Wall Paintings from Salim 

Chisti’s Tomb, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. 
Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. VIII. pp. 41-44, with 
12 coloured plates. 1393 

Condensed from The Moghul Architecture of 
Fathp&r Sikri, Part III. 

W all Paintings from the Jami’ 
Mas j id, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. Journ. 
Ind. Art., Vol. VIII, pp. 55-57, with 10 
coloured plates. 1399 

Condensed from The Mogul Architecture of 
Fathp&r Sikri , Part IV. 


A NEW VIEW OF SHER SHAH SUR. 

By SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BT. 

(Continued from page 164.) 

Makhdflm ’Alam of Hajipur, a strong partizan of Nusrat Sh&h of Bengal against the latter’s 
younger brother, Mahmud, and Sher Khan had been friends from the time of Babur’s Eastern 
Campaign, and when Nusrat Shah died in 1532 and Mahmttd Shah soon afterwards seined the 
throne, Makhdffm ’Alam was glad of Sher Khan’s assistance. Mahmhd’s generals attacked 
Bihar and Sher Khan exhibited Parthian tactics, t.e.,he declined battle before superior forces 
raided, harassed, and judiciously retreated, inspired false confidence, and then suddenly 
attacked. This first success in direct battle gave Sher Khan that military ambition which 
was to make him eventually a great monarch. 

Soon afterwards Makhdum ’Alam was killed in another action, and the Lohanis, to whom 
Sher Khan was still an upstart, succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of his whilom pupil 
Jalal Khan Lohani, in a conspiracy against him, which ended ineffectively in the unexpected 
flight of Jalal Khan and his Lohani friends to Mahmfid Shah of Bengal for protection. Sher 
KMn was accordingly relieved from an embarrassing position and became substantive ruler 
m Bih4r, but he was by no means safe with the Mughals to the West and Bengal to the East. 
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The first thing he did was to invade Bengal, adopting on a larger scale his old plan of cam¬ 
paign when proce3ding against his father’s rebels around Sasaram; and whenever he met with 
the enemy he entrenched himself. The enemy this time was Ibrahim Khan, Mahmtid Shah’s 
general, and the result of Sher Khan’s tactics was that Ibrahim Khan’s much superior forces, 
reinforced by elephants and a then famous artillery park, were never able to get to grips with 
Sher Khan’s very inferior force, whilst he was able to sally out of his entrenchments and worry 
them. He thus managed to keep them on the retreat. This went on until Sher Khan came 
up with. Ibrahim Khan at a strategic point—Surajgarh on the Kiul river, where there was a 
narrow plain about five miles wide, between the Ganges to the North and the Kharagpur Hills 
to the South. Neither side could surprise the other. Ibrahim Khan’s right flank was protect¬ 
ed by the Ganges, his left by the Kharagpur Hills and his rear closed by the fort of Munger. 
Sher Khan’s entrenched camp was only assailable by an overwhelming force. Ibrahim Khan 
asked for reinforcements. 

This forced Sher Khan into action and he acted with his usual acuteness. He gave out 
that he intended a pitched battle in the open field on the morrow. He then placed his 
infantry in ambush and sent picked cavalry forward at dawn to feign an attack and retreat. 
This manoeuvre drew the enemy’s cavalry away from the rest of his forces, and Sher Kh&n 
fell on the latter from his ambush, while his own retreating cavalry turned and charged, 
stirrup to stirrup, Afghan fashion. In the result Ibrahim Kh&n was himself killed and his 
army routed. Sher Khan had now shown himself to be a consummate general—in organi¬ 
sation, plan of campaign and tactics. The battle of Surajgarh transformed the former 
Jagirdarof Sasaram into a personage to be reckoned with in all the Indian politics of the day. 
Among his notable military performances up to this time must be mentioned his organisation 
of the armed peasantry, which he had created for the consolidation of his father’s fief, into a 
peasant militia armed with matchlocks, the precursor of the baksariyas of Suraju’ddaula and 
Clive. 

Sher Khan was now looked on as the deliverer and actual ruler of Bihar, since his liege- 
lord Jalal Khan Lohani had deserted his kingdom, and as has been already seen, he knew* how 
to keep his subjects contented. He governed in the old way, superintending everything 
himself, suppressing oppression of all kinds, especially of the peasantry, fixing all salaries 
himself, and paying them in full. 

But he was not an Afghan for nothing, and he soon exhibited all the guile of his race. His 
attitude was studiously unassuming, though his ambition was now boundless. Ostensi¬ 
bly he held Chunar as a military subordinate of Humayun and laid no claim to sovereignty 
in Bihar, thus lulling both Humayun and Mahmud Shah of Bengal into a false security. 
Meanwhile, he unobtrusively consolidated his forces, collecting and equipping a formidable 
army with his accustomed skill and foresight. He had discovered the uses of infantry, 
which was an unusual idea in his day, and raised them in large numbers ; but while he enter¬ 
tained elephants, he discarded the field artillery, then made famous by Babur (with immense 
effect be it said), because it was in his day too immobile. This shows that he was no copyist 
ut a thinker for himself. Still, his military expenditure was necessarily very high, and to 
meet it he was driven to seizing the gold that his ward, Fath Malika, had placed under his care, 
and repaying it by a fief. This act is not defensible and shows him to be a man of his time, 
hi lo35 Bahadur Shah of Gujarat had refused to deliver up Muhammad Zaman Mirza, 
e re brother-in-law of Humayfin, and thus began the great war between the two rulers, 
trc was S er Khan’s opportunity. Safe from Humayun, fully occupied in the West, he 
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turned on Mahmud Shah in the East. He did nothing much in that year, but in 1536, 
finding himself held up on the then only route to Gaur at Teliagarhi, he led his army by another 
way, at that time entirely unknown, through the hilly jungle tract of the Jharkhand. It was 
a great feat, showing fine leadership and enterprise and imagination, performed again later 
on in 1659 by Mir Jumla, but with infinitely more resources at his disposal. Sher Khan had his 
reward and appeared unexpectedly before Gaur, but without siege artillery. Mahmud 
Shah, however, still held the cards—he could easily have withstood a long siege ; his allies, 
the Portuguese, now' landed on the coast in force, held the Ganges, and the rains w r ere ap¬ 
proaching in three or four months, making a return through the Jharkhand impossible at 
that season. Sher Khan on the whole w'as not in a favourable position after ail, but the 
moral effect of his two victories over the Bengali forces and his sudden appearance before Gaur 
overaw'ed Mahmud Shah, who, discarding Martini Affonso de Mello’s advice, bought off 
Sher Khan for a very large sum, used the very following year to raise a new army against 
him, and also a valuable tract of land useful for future attack on him. Sher Khan was now 
no longer a‘new man,’but the most powerful Afghan chief in India—the Hazrat-i-’ali. He 
was about fifty years of age. 

The campaign against Bahadur Shah of Gujarat w'ent well for Humaytin, and the situa¬ 
tion thus created not only kept Sher Khan quiet in 1536 in regard to Bengal, but made him 
successfully conciliate Humayun through the kind offices of Hindu Beg, the successor of his 
old friend Juned Barlas of Jaunpur. 

Early in 1537 Bahadur Shah w r as drowned at sea and Humayun returned to Agra. Mean¬ 
while, Mahmfid Shah had been negotiating for help from the Portuguese. All this placed 
Sher Khan in a difficulty. He felt obliged to proceed against Mahmud Shah before effective 
help could reach him, and he had to be careful of himself in Bihar with Humayun at Agra. 
He decided to attack Mahmud Shah in the autumn of 1537 on the pretext of an impossible 
demand for tribute, but this was no worse than Mahmfid Shah’s simultaneous action in securing 
aggressive help from the Portuguese. Both sides in fact tore up their treaty. The campaign, 
however, was a barren one, as Humayun had now become hostile to Sher Khan and Bihar 
was in danger. So Sher Khan did not get further than an investment of Gaur and the frus¬ 
trating of the Portuguese assistance. Also, he now* had Humayfin not only as an active 
enemy, but as a formidable one, because he had acquired the service of Rfimi Khan, the famous 
commander of Bahadur Shah’s artillery, together with his guns. 

Sher Khan was consequently in a critical position. Humayun had started for Chunar 
and might join Mahmud Shah, and the Portuguese were in force at Chittagong. He had also 
to leave his son, Jalal Khan Stir, with Khawas Khan to look after Gaur. He met the situa¬ 
tion with his accustomed foresight and skill. He laid a trap for Humayun by an obstinate 
though useless defence of Chunar under Ghazi Sur and Sultan Sarwani, to gain time to con¬ 
quer Bengal. Humayun duly fell into the trap of sitting down in front of Chunar, the reduc¬ 
tion of which could not really hurt Sher Khan, and wasted bis time over it, which his wily 
opponent left him in peace to do. 

Sher Khan’s proceedings, as reported by the chroniclers, now became thoroughly Oriental 
and indeed Indian. He wanted to capture the great fortress of Rohtas as a city of refuge for 
the wives and families of the Afghans, and is said to have got it, firstly by bribing Churaman, 
the Brahman Deputy of the Raja, to influence his master to let the families in, which he did 
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shown m his offering to give up BMr and rule in Bengal m HumAvflliV, tUul so that I 

append, not M* rebel again,! hi, liagMord, but os one who was dehmdbire what he L t 

won for himself. The pair were now obvious enomiva. * h ^ 

Thus hegsn thu 11 Haw for Bengal.” Now come* into p% ihi- nuvntion nf rot,,.,, * 

gfuemlship, Sfier Khan rent the bulk of bis Iroeps townni . Hohtib and !“ . ^ Vv 

hinmlf towards ijaur with a few cavalry. Huai** followed in ffmmH ; butStor Kl7 
mnkiug e detour, managed to place him^lf Is lund his purvuer. in the hills ,dmui S’ ' 
Huni&y* reaehad Muner on tliv Sfin in complete igaonmee of Shrr KMt,' h 
Here be met Hatonhd flb* a* a lugitiw. to the iutter sZLtory^j^ "hr-re aL o llte . 

Shur Khta let. Hum hftm go on to F.itna in peace, following him u „ in t , 

a. it now became urgent f„r him to reach Bengal before Hudilyhi, t „, [„ ( d , - . V 

the cuntrv 1 o gel ahead of the Mughal for*-, wmrM ved ti 1| a f, w niil ^ 

Khun gut away ,., boa,to rlnwm the Gangw to G.mr in about two day,, ! rr , V Tr ' ^ 
vent hi*-noJuiut Khan Sftf to block Humfiylkn'a T ,^e at TelifcLi a 111 l 

thi ' »«aM» rn thu open. Jaiftt Khun Sdr. however dM ml m S 
defeated ,h t u, with iimnensc moral dfcrt, for thu* the AfgHn,’ 0 f ^ Tht"! 7 n ’ l,i 
Aafoalod Um Mughal* of lium&y* in open fight. 1 ^ yk ‘ r KMil 1,1(3 
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This check of the MughaLa gave Sh.tr Khan finw> to dear out of Gaur with an immensu 
booty for Rail tit-, by the now familiar route through tlio Jharkhand, directing hi#$nn to 
evueuittu Tcliiiykurl and join him, tvhirh he did lluiuayuu now marched in funded triumph 
to Guur. While Shvr Khan hud got in safety ltetwecn him and the provinces* of hi* Agra 
dominions. 

Shtf Khan's journey through the Jharkhand jungles in the rains was us great, a feat os 
any he had. previously performed, and he at once proceeded to shake the foundation* nf Hu mil. 
yun srule in order to draw' him off [rum Bengal ilia conduct towards the Mnghals was now 
fwodotia A- ha-! b«ra said already. ho warn not an Afghan for nothing. He neither forgot 
nor forgave injuries and he remembered the fate of the gunners of Chunor. He goon captured 
Uonares, and semined the rciuntry to Juunpur and Kanauj. acting as a sovereign prince 
and collecting the revenue Ho plundered the towns, hut eh arae ten stirafI y spared the peas¬ 
antry- Khur Khun was marching on Aura who n ho heard of JJ'tUnByun’u departure from Cluur, 
where In: and bin officer* had hwi living in faint! aectnity and luxurious idleness for nine mouths, 
while the Mughal* in Agra Were quarrelling with ouch other And Slier Khfin was occupy¬ 
ing his provinces. Slier Khiin did not hesitate. He abandoned his tour of ronquc.t and 
returned to South Bihiir and the neighbourhood of Roh tAs, thus leaving the way open to 
Hu in wv Qn to reach Agra by the Northern bank af the Ganges undisturbed. His object 
was apparently that the strife should stop, and that Huiiiavun in Agra and himself in Hihar 
and Bengal shouldrule, aide by side, in peace. lltnUayiiu did not. noire the opportunities 
thus offered but crossed the river to march on .Miuier on the Son nght into the Tigers maw 
as it were. Sher Jthiui bad placed a cii vial on under Khawis Khun in the lulls, ostensibly 
to keep the troublesome Muhkmtha C keros in order, but really to get behind the Mughal 
fetne—*an old trick of bis. 

llama yon's tinny arrived ul Munfir in a soreew hat disurgun feed condition, which tempted 
Sher KhSu to attack it with the general awr-nt of Ids Afghan offieem. This he proceeded to do 
iu his own inimitable way. By leaving Rohtife with kin main force, he put himself, oa well 
asKhawoa KMu, behind Hunuiyiin and let him be ft ware of it. And then be made a wide 
detour in the hills and marched past HmnijriLn, so that hu could surprise him from the 
front, arid did go by entrenching himself mow ^ao apposite him on the btmk of the Tkori 
Kwli, a swampy little stream running into 1 hr southern bank of the Ganges between Gkauma 
and Busor. Here Sher Khan effectively checked Hum Ay On, who could neither attack him 
por inarch past him without exposing hit- flank. The armies nat opposi te each other till tho 
rains, when SherKMa wan flooded oat and retreated to the Karuuuiifehik river, where the 
armies repeated at Cliautiah the urination of the Thom Kadi. 

HaraAyOn was, mm iu dfetres* and short of supplies, and wi thout help from the quarrel¬ 
ling factions a* Agrft. He made overtures for pew*, hilt they name to nothing. 

Then Sher Khan let it bo known that Khtvwos Khin hud Inst touch with the Uiierw and 
made public preparations to gn after him, which entirely misled tbi: Mughals. Finally he 
marched some mile* up the Karm&mUhl at night in the direction of the Cher™, Cruwsef| 
th *' river safely mxporoeiv< d, and wo* joined by Khawrri, Khan. He now hod tho Mughal* 
between him and the Gunge*, with the KnnuonhaM in front of them, and could fall on their 
left thmk in full fern- at daybreak. The ailuat ion wag parallel with that in 1871 « hen the 
i nmdi General. Bmirhaki was surprised in flank, with consummate skill, hy Mcmteuft-l w ho 
hwi :mal1 til " y^m Garibaldi at Dijon, which s® supped to protect ffourhuki'* 

left flank, and fell njwn him when he hod the Swim frontier on hds right flank ^ ^ 
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fiiMorwd OtfnitAn army of vonumiDicutiaa m front. Ite edP be uu]y urn- rrsuk in such 
u jiiiufttion. Thtf JVTugb^] Army fl&tl ami HuiusWuji barely ittcftpctt iicrtK?. thn Canges with 
hia Ijfo r whil« his har^TPi fbll into $ht*r KhW* hand*. Shiit Kiian, hownvrrr, ni vi r fonght 
wjtk Ibe helpless—peasants, women and rhildr^n—but protected ifiem nil 

The nflwft of the battle of Umuas& win to make Sher Kh4n lit facto king of Bengal. 
Bih&nuid Juunpisr. Etch now he acted with his habitual prudent** and foresight, and made 
no sffitMU attempt to follow up iium&yiiu or to march on Agra, He ms specially wnm to 
Mughal and lenient to non-Mughal prisoners, and In- recognised that in many respects, fur 
ull his victorif*. lie wan util I an tijhIuti in the ryes of such Afghdri fmiiilire up the Ij'di", Far 
iu&Hs, iJnrwAms. and their like. 80 hr prwiH-dad with caution until his unquestioned position 
ivitii the people such jl«. to induce the old nohlea, on the proprMslinn of Mosnad-i-TlIA'Xsu 
Khan Sarw&nt to proclaim him at Oaiir os Howreign of the torritorien ctrtlohtog from 
Kun hu j to the Bay of Bengal, under tho style of Star SbAh Ah -ftultiin-al- Adit, in Decern her 
363f>, when he was 53 years of age. 

Slier Shah now found, like other conquerors, that when ho had reached to more than 
his ambition he had to act with greater rigour than ever to keep the podtion he had attained 
His course was not cosy. Ho made overtures for support to tho rulers of (.Sujarul and Miilu a. 
which were abortive because they did not properly appreciate the consequents of his achieve- 
nuuita ; aud then he had to go after TTumflyGn still in set) 10 defence at Agra, In this pur*in 1 
his son, Quli Khftn Sir, met his death at the hand* of HurnAyOnV fore* ■« in an ui tempi to 
capture KAlpi for iiis fatfor, owing to imnt of t»nppm-t frnm Qldir SliAh (Mai I Cl Khun) nf 
HMw&, on which Shcr Jr-bih had confidently calculated. This shows that even he at time-, 
mode mutates. 

{To t>f. cunt in iir.rf.) 
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ROTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
nC, A Civil Servant 1 ! Diumus-rnl lor ffuglucL 
ol Duty, 

11 April 1 60J, t'fJMulljlioii ol Fufl ■Sir f j 
M r. Jaicoi'iL Juliiji’Hrri thn i '.-l%■ xtzi 1 .fite-i"_ OohlitiuiiLyr 
his iiJ,. Ii iv. 11 ml bebsp Eiitlti or nw 

Serviceable in lbt> Mint. Tf* ord^d k |>p lii jruni 
tho Hijitkl- HanbSi- CunijnHiyfti fiftfi'Si® ft mi thn* 
whftt chif- to Mm to lliifl %imB for »dkry mni 
dyetl rac-nry be jiftid bicn by thv I**yniu^r 
attar hk di<hvi>ry tlm Mini frlotv* to tho Mm* - 
m&vtar, ( Accord* of Fart S( r Owryn fitnry un4 
Cm*ul(otiQ n Bavii aj I0&1.) 

37. Amur-iU faff fagitlvr EuiOpMUlH. 

11 April 1DBL. Uon+utiatum a* JW Si Ozn+yt. 
Thn nytiEiu of mnov Eupbiib 

fugitive*, m I 1 > it liMX nth nit tho 

nmi huVuing ubihI rU to f&CshIL tlifm 

hy tbroatH ami pnnttirnlfgiia, but itol bdn^ nbL- 
to pirovmlft th*^ lieiu^ fonrfull ol JitsUrr ; thflre- 

forip Lj> rwavpr thi-iii, hm iiS'io tf> prhfvionl thi'ir Ap<^* 
finer from ibt CltfistlAn tn lh* >T*HinH fMtthmm- 
madaoi nUginia. Tin orderd I Suit a CvihL-riJt ^dun 


W pIiN|inrfit to 3rvamll part* nl the Count rot, 
which wrchnpo will bo nn oJlvciyaJI lootin'! for tht-ir 
r*turito T when wo may tlurido thorn to our I5ovornll 

f«>rtiry.od S-«L 11 1 ■mini at, Mj.wiii.Hy 1 Q B^jnkiy, where 
Ihoy in |frc±k£ wuriv of Eur^prun'i, fjp. til,! 

til. 

3^- ProcIiiojttkEin roIntin^iiH CuitntorfAjl 
Gold Cojllm. 

15 May Klut. tfmuMtiatwn nt Flirt Si Qwarffe* 
Thi^d h*Aua ni Jato fins *l ci^ptqjata of mmny 
ommtorUxt falon Ta %ndna of fth» Smu Stamp n ■■ 
oufl hnEtiot half Lhcir Hum or VnIW. „ 
uamnjifer ivliomor app.^ntd to m thb Any m a s^ mm 
oi Rbom IUUQ ^odainow brou S i,i by lit Foi ir r 
iwtii sir Gray to Vw paid in(o ihw R\gh t lfonblA P 
CcopKiyfti CiiAh upon Mr. Sfon d^md hij 

wbw<wf »wa 88 ol i],^, bn^ 

PAHodaa* bus minnot t*\[ rf whom tiwy ntelwd 
them, whoroforo Tk atfaM that FrofltonkHtoi 

i.n niAdc by Uftl „f dram nr.ij iufi x t Ufinri ilm Oatv 

to cry ... Domterfm Fn- Q ib«,. Jsn d ihs-fr 

upnii jvev—r {Mnattyc* Op. (iL, 1'f. «| 

R. 0. Txhr£. 
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A NEW VIEW OF SHER SHAH SUR. 

By SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

(Continued from p. 184.) 

Humayun on his part was as dilatory as ever, hesitating and quarrelling with his brother 
andnobles, and he allowed Sher Shah to reach Allahabad and far up the Ganges. Butdespite 
his difficulties, the army and artillery he could still get together was larger and more formid¬ 
able than Sher Shah’s. Desertions induced him to cross the Ganges north of Qanauj and 
there the two armies entrenched much as at Chaunsa, opposite each other, across a small 
stream running into the Ganges, until the Mughals moved, on the 17th Hay 1520, to higher 
ground near Bllgram in the Hardoi district in front of Sher Shah, and brought on a general 
battle in the open field. 

The Mughal army was well deployed in the approved and successful plan of the day and 
was a truly formidable object for an inferior force to attack, but though this was the first 
time that Sher Shah had met Humayun in pitched battle where surprise was impossible, 
he showed himself a good tactician, as well as strategist, by the way he took advantage of the 
fighting constitution of a Mughal army of the time. He kept about a third of his force in 
support and divided the rest into three positions, with his son, Jalal Khan Sur, and Khawas 
Khan on the wings, and himself opposite Hum&yun’s powerful centre. He did no more 
than keep Hum&yftn in check, and sent his wings to attack the Mughal flanks. Jalal Khan 
Sfir failed, but Khawas Khan succeeded in driving back his opponent. Meanwhile the 
Mughal centre not being seriously opposed, started to advance. This enabled Khawas Khan 
to get behind the Mughal forces. It was here that Sher Shah showed his judgment in tactics. 
Every Mughal commander of the time, great or small, was accompanied in the field everv- 
where in action by numerous unarmed slaves, who were an uncontrollable incumbrance in 
defeat. It was through these that Khawas Khan’s cavalry rode, with the result that thev 
rushed in amongst the artillery and troops of Humayun’s centre in a panic for protection, 
before either could deploy for action, and threw' them into hopeless confusion. Sher Shah 
was then able not only to retrieve his son’s failure, but to attack HumayQn’s centre when 
in confusion. Humayun was completely routed and the battle of Bilgram cost him his throne. 

Sher Shah then sent some of his lieutenants to frighten Humayun out of Hindustan and 
pursue him to Lahor, while he followed more at leisure vid Agra and Delhi, characteristic¬ 
ally reprimanding unnecessary cruelty and punishing oppression of peasantry. Humayun 
always hesitating, always unable to unite his family or adherents, w'as powerless to present 
a real front to Sher Shah, and retired in a vacillating way towards Tatta and Bhakkar in 
Sind, accompanied by a general exodus of Mughals from Lahor, only a small portion of whom 
followed him beyond Khushab on the Jhelam. Khawas Khan pursued him as far as the old 
Panjab frontier, where the Five Rivers are merged in the Panjnad on their way to join the 
Indus beyond the Uch, and then left him. It was during his sixteen years of wanderings in 
exile that Humayun’s son, the great Akbar, was born in 1542 at Amarkot, in the desert 
between Sind and Rajputana. 

The mountainous countiy in the Northern Panjab in the upper courses of the Indus 
and Jhelam, occupied at that time by the warlike tribe of the Gakkhars, was always of great 
strategic value, from the days of Alexander onwards, for an invader from the North-west 
and yet though no throne at Lahor or Delhi was safe while it remained independent, no pre¬ 
vious Muhammadan Dynasty had thoroughly subdued it. Sher Shah was not the* man to 
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mgl™t anch a precaution and he $ct to work to jftiti possession uf Lin: country, building inti- 
di uLilEy a fortress which he name d alter hid HihiLr ytruiEghokl of Roh to*, Bat ho con Id 
□ut complete Iij:j ctesi^Uj been low Kliiir Khun, hia Oavtmoi in showed obvious si^m 

of claiming independence,. and lnul iiuuritd the slaughter of tin di&po^;v-^‘d M^duttdd ghfdi T 
vrbwR ? influence was by no mean* dead there. fcki Shor Shwh mnuio one nf his rapid •larpd&C 
journeys in force from the northern Panjab to Gaur, arriving in March after a journey of 
about two months, mid dealt effect] wly w]th Khistr Khan. 

Bengal, owing toil* distance from the iiugbal centre, hid til way* been under practically 
independent Governors, and not lung beyond an ofloarionaJ gift r extorted ur g^ven out of 
friendship, had over reached Dvllii from the outlying province by way of imperial revenue. 
Bsit Slwr Shfih in lib own illimitable manner* in the words of Ksficv&or Canning®, 41 changed 
the military ehai Actor of the provincial administration and substituted n completely new 
tuediankii^ at Once original in principle and efficient in working/* He prtxxeilrd to rf-duir 
itn unwieldy ai2^ by isplitling it up into several * mailer governors hips, mutudly independent 
and all tpinmiu d directly by Ii in —hence the 1.0 mtrkdrn of the ^fn*Ahbajf. And over 
them all hv put an Amin-i- Bengal ji &sort ol referee in nil local iliffionltica, but wit hotel execu¬ 
tive author! Ly_ The system stop pi >4 rvUclkim* =-*,■ cured uniformity of admj nitration bO fur 
n* tlmt ptfwible, and prevented Bengal frum troubling Sher ShfLh tberclifter* 

Mu r it ling Bengal, Ster Shall bed, in loi2, to tnrn his attention to M&lwA in Central 
India h us an indepondont AlAlwA mount a serious menace to any power ruling from Delhi or 
Agra. It hod coma under Mitottlmto rule in the day* uf the Mam Ink or 11 Slave 1F King, 
Altamiah (1234 a.d.), and theneo through the Tughlaqs, After f lu* ack of by Tiniflr 
(13flS A_mj, it became iqdcjtcnflciu under TurSd rulers of tlhori and Kliiljl origin until it 
reverted lo Mjpflt rule under Rantt Sangu of Me win- lor a nhori tilM, till Bttnn overthrew 
him at the great battle Of Kivu w a in 1527, only to place it under the do mi nance of Bahadur 
Shdh nf Gujarat. On hia- death ill 1537 most ol it passed under the sway of Mutlu KIillei, 
a local noble, n* Qfciir Shall, one part of it under a Rfijput chief, Pnran Mai CluLuhau of Raisin, 
and another portion acrcfca the NumftdA under Mu’ayyin Khan of ilindid. All film chide 
had been hntib to Shr-r Shah for a lung while, TJy sitncvcioa WAn therefore np-dally danger- 
oaa for him in view of Hmnivun T » presence in thdr comparative neighbourhood. 

Shor ShAh no doubt hud old scores to settle with all the Mulwu chief-*, and probably 
w&S net sorry to take action against them. But we need not follow tin- chronic !ot in lay- 
Lug strips on t\m a^^ci of the qu^ti on, as t he political eondi Lions w ere obvious ly raxiao enough 
for so MloW a mim. This is shown in hi& slwpatoh ol Shuja'at KliiLn, his Guvi mor in llUiar, 
immediately after hla victory at BjlgrAm fn I MO, to take pOsMttidmof Gwalior, so as to secure 
the southern frontiers of IXilhi. This «*riou$ qiieat took .Shoja'ftt KhAu nearly two yeara to 
acccimpliiili, juatin ttipelm SherBWHi tostart for MUwA in 1542. POran MaL of Raisin cub- 
mitted without ttoable and win left in subordinate pa^usEiun of ins territory, QiidLr Shah 
also cams in to submit, was welt received and was oflered the Sarkar of Gaur in exobonge for 
MaUva. a jiobcy in treating dethroned ftovarC^na which was copied by Akbor with Bucce&s. 
Thlt* caused Qidir ShA h to fly to Onjarat. Ma'ayyin Eh4n ol Hindi jUbo submitted Tobmta* 
rily, but was miilftr ^.piemn nevertheLtass, and hie territory way lumexecL Tlmst Shrr Spah 
came Into peMc-fd powe^ion of Malwa and returned to Agra, but his lieutenants had 
to fight to retain it. before QAdjr Shafi and hi& allies were liimlly defeated undf r Sbuja F at 
Khan and Hii}! Klidu r JnghdAr of Dh^r, the lattflT b?jng rewarded for hiu *amooa by Lhu 
Govenio^hip of MaSwa frum Mkndu, 
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Soon after hiff return to Agra, Sher fibril found himself seriously faced by Mulduv 
of Mirw&r, who had been intriguing with HuiDiviin. then at Bhakkar in 8inil. mon< or U* 
under the protection of Shah Hussain of Tat la. 

HAldev Bather, a man of great parts, had recently raised MirwAr from an lualgtiiBrant 
principality into the greatest centralised state in RAjputinA. Ho had been a friend uf fiber 
Shull, bat the latter’s acquisition of HuinAvun’s territories had go threatened his own 8tato 
** to turn him into an implacable enemy. So he represented to Htuafiyflrt his clique* of 
recovering his throne. Hutiiiiyun, as hew tat ing and inept os ever, did not, however, get further 
than quarrelling with his family and supporters a* to the action to be taken. Finally fa 
derided to try the aid of Milder, but far too late. Thi* gave time to fifa r Shiih to take 
active Steps— very actin' steps—to protect himself from a combination of Mulder aud 
Hutuftyun, and ms it suited neither fiber Shah nor Milder to )t4rt imnw in actual war the 
net resultof Humtyftn’s efforts wan his retrea*back to Amarkot in the desert, where, us 
formerly stated, his son, the great AkW, was !wm, 

Safe from HumAyOn, Sher Shill set to work to organise Uiliur, where he did some notable 
things, Hti found Bihar to consist of the old Hagadhu Kingdom, and he added toil tt* RoJitiW 
ami Mimgflr Districts. and also Tirhut to the North of the Ganges, creating the largo province 
which afterward m Akbcr’s Sftbah of Bib&r. He ih»n rebuilt Patna, making it t he eapiti 
of the new Province, in aapetiasriun of Bihar town, and constructing a fort at the strate¬ 
gical point it possessed on tin Ganges. 

fie nest, in 1543, returned to MAIwa in order to oust Puran Mai from Raisin, when? he hud 
left him in the previous year. In the whirligig of the fortune of war between Muslim and 
Hindu, the great fortress of Raisin hod of comparatively recent years played su pronunuuc a 
part-, and had been the scene of so many conflicts, touring the tictemt animosity, that Slier 
Sh&hV drain? to po^'cw it has been put down to religion- motives. TV real reason, W* v! r 
ww. political, ci:, t to protect his frontiers by removing the Rajput chiefs from p^wer in 
menacing a spot. Piiriin Mai had never been in any doubt os to the temporary nature of 
fiber Shlib's clemency during his previous invasion of MAiw*. 

fiber fihaii sat down to invert Raisin for six months, oaring cannon in hjs camp on 
largv o scale as to oblige him id oofoe all the oop^r and iimilaj- metal he could lay JmiuK , m 
o proceeding adopted on the EuropeanContinent m the late Great War for the 6iUim 
In the end Mron Mai made overtures for leave to evacuate the fort with ah hi* Hindu foil. , 
and their belongings. fiber fill Ah, always careful of the lives nf hi* own troops, to Jj 

the terms proved. oven to moving Ms forces ont of the routs of the evacuating popu| fl ti 0 ,j 
But he reckoner! without hie people and their long ruffled feeting* ugauist Urn JUipLiti 
MAtwu, and there was more than serious grumbling in his army, led by the gn at ,1V 
fihakh BnftVddiji Safari Mat ten were not in 1m* hands, and the Afghan., hy fl forc ,, \ 
much overtook the retiring Rajp&tg, and then was t amed Out the sufaJ ja altar (bolocartst 
of wives and cliildren) of Raisin, and the last stand, without hop*-, of the RujpGu n - w modi 
Wo need nnt attribute to fiber ShHi an incapacity for treachery in order toMtmil li t 
voluntarily prrforming so stupid a slaughter us this, and one *n rertain to recoil vi,, re 7 
on himfwtf in the future. There are many instance,, in history of strong m d ammrin ? 
leatk-rs of men king furwl into action against their own better judgment, \ 7 

this Particular incident in Sher Shkh’s careeria Cromwell^ ootioniu tho matte* tilrej 
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hiiH HHntinp, nr jniticiBl munli r, of (‘linrlie t. He has much too clear-ht'ailfd not to 
appreciate the political folly * L f -'Ueb u proceeding, but, strung ela be wan, la* ha- lulpiev in 
the fn«i of the fanaticism of hi.- followers. 

Thf ni-U iltm in tin- &f fiber Shfib vrell exhibits the CummiiJiditig capacity of ih 

iinui and his strength q! ehftrwtof. When he left the Northern Punjab fur Bengal early in 
IJ41, hi; mad? thfserioa- mistake of leaving two Ohio soldiera lx-kind lo curry on the reducLimt 
of tbs GakEdnir Child-", ivliO L>. Ed out well, Tin 1 tv* lift was that ilit-y quarrelled hope- 
If^slv, and filler Stiuh hud to decide bet H ecu Hli:I.mL KJtun Kiuxi, tin better Imm and more 
intlii. nti.il, nnd Khawu- Khun of the ht.-t i iiifluihec hut of the greater military OSfMicltv 
and ill no Hih own [jiirtitiilni' proltffr. if- had to real! one or the other. If acted strict] v 
on thf princlpli of lie U;.t sci vile to Uk country mid recalled KhawiV- Kiiiin. luring Hai- 
bat Khan NiAzi ns Governor of tin- Punjab. who soon hud hi-, With (till n rttfa ike quest inn 
of Hnlt&n, wh.ch hud Irm.iju'ic i ndupciulciiti uf l>lbi lifter Tim ft r 3 invasion ill 1303, Million 
Mw.' subsequently under several lucid rulers — Lungin, Uu^uh, fSidoehi.-- but its general 
condiTinn may be discribed a-, onnrtliiool. The pftiUeulur trouble in-fore llalbut Khun won 
caused by the depredation', of Folk Khan J.b of Kot Kabuli, a wry troubi* ^ouk* robbir 
chief. Hoi bat Khun Kifiii with much skill got rid of Path Khan J4t and took jxMttvMm of 
Multan for fiber fib ib, who dealt with tliO people iiilh hie usual *agacUy Li*- mused Mull."in 
to bo twpopnlatcd and treated with such btumvcik-wv dial it -soon flourished ninro than U hiut 
over done, 

fiber Skill weai further, mu! through *r>int lieu', mint, per hap-- floibul Khun Xifud. tool, 
po3W&do»of Sind, ioniing hia coin* from “ Shergadh Of Sakfcnr-Bakkiir,'' i he nte'i. r.t frfn 
i.vt-r Lhe Iiulu-. By ihli perforaiancu Slier Shall n «nmd a linn hold over the Rajput* no 
desert, ami ^ HuinSyuii had liy this time fled towards Kandahar eid fiibl and the Bn 1 1 m Pa 
ho dosed llim route by strengthening Bukkur under it$ now (ami Imnpurary) name of Slier, 
gadh. should iluit Mughal nilirr bo inclined to make another effort to nvorer Ids throie 
with Bajpftt msirtwiH-, We (lire tin* whole of I lib information to thf researcher, of Prof. - 
sot Qanutigo. 

•Sher Shall HOW Wi lli tv Delhi. [|| 1«48, and Ik gan kb building there, but L- did not 
neglect Ids favourite Occupation of re venue and adniiniatratlvo re forms in nnvly acquired 
territory. SIuItAu ravtmie hu< to be collected in Lind, and not partly in kind and partly in 
eush an t-farn lure. But after all* Ilia chief occupation v as preparation for an expedition again- 1 
his dangrron# neigh hour MAkiev of Uftrwar, now that ho hud sc ponded from the Mughols 
ami iv iis partially sure.it ruled by the lately conquered Imperial territories, Mukhv weu, quite 
awort- of his danger ami fortified the usual and iiiobI vulacrahk gatctiaya into hi« kingdom. 
But Slur fiiiuh won equal to ih- ncetu-iou. In lo-U lie invaded Manvir by th*t Jodhpur 
route, riii XAgor and Merta. !,<•, by the deceit route, with the lorgr^t or my hi had over Oftm- 
maiulud, say tSO.OOO mi-n—an immct»e fori* in contemporary etrimatten. lie proccukd 
iu Ilia bubitimi manner, nmr-diitig mid etitreiu’hltig ircnchts iu cultivntrd land, bmidhag-. 
in the desert . FT.i was checked new Ajmer by diitictilties of loud -,iipp}y T nnd at loolitm: 
Iwhiud his Irene bs ot MftJikv hi tuo fortre -s, and on the whole iluldcv wu.. master of the 
military ailuation. finrpriac was not possible, so Slier Shah resorted to a etratugem (after, 
warda peifonutd with great -ticMs- by AnrangaebJ. relying oil thfi simplicity and hi dlly -strung 
untune of the tw Rojpfii. He oitnd It fefofo,purporting tolx* written by MAlifov's nobliH ami 
eontOiniDg ofbxa to be fray MildeV into his hands to lie forged nud dropped in a Lundh where 
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they could be picked up and delivered to MJUdcv, This was done b. un agent uud ilijdqv 
could not be persuaded dial there hud been no treachery, and couMcqu&nlf y JfecHo Jodhiur. 

Sher Mhuh entered Ajmer end overran Mirw&r to Mi. Abu (n fuel iliscowivd by Pro- 
ft'iuor Quinn go), mattcatvrtd HAIdev' out uf Jodhpur at Iftit, Add left him in peace safety 
at Siwiafi, He then returned In Agra for n short nhilc for a peculiarly Indian ivocon, rh., 
to show that he was alive, as owing to tlu- incurable credulity of the Indian public, rumours 
ns to bin death in the Kfij puluuA desert.', hod become current and w ere guj nitig Luo much ground. 
He then returned to Itujput&nci, took Chi tor and overran MewAr in the couivc of a sort of 
triumphant march. He upset no local chiefs and reduced none to teal subjection, but 
satisfied himself with proving Ills irresistible might, and an kept, them in order by holding all 
t he a l cdtegieaJ positions and the lines uf communication, and thus Incident ally inuLatrng th>< 
chiefs bud preventing combinations. 

He nest turned his attention to BunrJilkhiiijd and the free booting Humic hi ftAjpfit,, 
commencing a dege Of their great fminAi of Kilinjar. With his aceifetomcd energy, fchcr 
Shfib viw taking a personal share tti the investment, when h- mu* severely burnt bv an nccl* 
dent arising out of the throwing of hrnid-grcnudes (bigger) and wag carried to his cump mor. 
tally injured. The Afgti&ns stormed the fort the same day and Slur B b A li died In tlu* owning 
of the 22ud Mujr IA4-‘>. in the wry hour of victory over tlv infidels, " ihc mat coveted 
death of n good Miiiahiutn, a-. Profo-iur Quimngn puts it, He nvt ioive been then tu 
Ids sixtieth year fit least. 

Ho left two surviving tort neither worthy of their father— ‘Adii KbiXn -Shr, indoi' iit 
and Indifferent mid a pour soldier, and Jalit Kli.'m Sur, active, fierce and vindictive, but u 
good soldier. Jidftl Klmii uatur&lly succeeded and was soon in KAUnjtu. Slier Sbt\h w.l- 
buried in the magnificent mausoleum he hud built in bis ohl home, S^ariim. 

Such is an out tine of the career of Slier Shfih Sik according to the liu.i research, y„ w 
let us see what India owes to him as a monarch. Hi* empire extended o\ i r all North India, 
on the Wort from the Afghan hills boypnd the Indus south of the Himofflyus to the liillJ 
of Amain «n the EaA.nnd his main civil acliiewmcnl wm the creation of u definitely organic d 
administration built up in recognised grades of authority from the bottom upwards, which 
kept even provincial governors—[it alone all below them—directly subordinate’to tin: 
i-. ntral authority, fl also effectually prevented any local proonogv from independently 
controlling the life of the villager—from being in fact hie " Provident ,r (fljd-idpv^ 
relation between peasant and official which Lai* lasted so long in India that the feeling b *iil' 
a great force in tire countryside. Slur Shah did not, of ecurec. invent hia sytdcm out of 
his inner epweiotusurea. His merit lay in consolidating and making practical what tin* 
in embryo in the systems, or rather met Inals, of variotUs pn_ visit rulcre 

Shir iSLmh started his civil administration with the smallest unit he Could—the potgnun 
(district). Each pifpuu condstcd of difti (villages, «r perhaps mure accurately, inwn- 
fchips or parishes) and was a part of a sorkdr (division or minor govmnwnr), whidi in Ha turn 
wua under a titular governorship, h.eli of these unit;, great or tnual), waste small as if tuuhl 
be made, Thus he created in the area ho ruled S titular governorships, SCI dlvbkica and 241.T 
distiicta of about 13 townshipa each. A comparison with the mud. m administrative 
division and sub-diviViom. of the earns area will show how comparatively umflU three v. ( n 
The reaiilt was to connect the remotest villngu by a chain of regular link. With the central 
authority. 
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The pargana officials were the shiqddr, a military police officer with limited powers, to 
support the amin or civil head and arbitrator in revenue disputes between the State and 
the payer of taxes. The amin had for civil subordinates the fotadar or treasurer and two 
karkuns or clerks, one each for Hindi and Persian correspondence. The civil officials were 
collectively and individually responsible to the Central Government. This requirement 
prevented corruption and embezzlement. 

The Sarkar was administered by a Chief Shiqddr (the Faujdar of later times) and a 
Chief Munsif. The Chief Shiqddr was a local grandee with a large military following, whose 
duty was to keep order, but he was, nevertheless, essentially a superior officer of a civil police. 
The Chief Munsif looked after the subordinate civil offices and acted as a circuit judge to 
settle civil suits and redress local grievances. He had no revenue office, all revenue correspon¬ 
dence going direct from the pargana to the Imperial Secretariat. 

Beyond the Sarkar, Sher Shah created no higher administrative unit. He would have 
no military governors, and as a matter of fact the familiar siibahs and subaddrs of history came 
later. The nearest he got to the provincial governor of later times was the Qazi Fazihat of 
Bengal, who was a general referee to weld the administration of the officials of the Bengal 
sarkdrs into a homogeneous whole, without the possession of any military, and with the 
possession of but little administrative, authority. But like all other rulers, Sher Shah 
oouid not always do as he pleased, and the local situation obliged him reluctantly to appoint 
Haibat Khan Niazi, Shuja’at Khan and Khawas Khan supreme military governors respectively 
of the Panjab and parts of Malwa, with an obvious intention to make the appointments 
temporary. 


The upshot of his system of government was the centralisation of all supreme authority 
in himself, even in details. His ministers were but secretaries, but he heard reports by depart¬ 
ments and so laid the foundation of the British Secretariat Departments. He was also his 
owm Finance Minister and superintended his treasury and its accounts himself. His 
general system was at the bottom of the whole Mughal administrative structure and to this 
day the District Magistrate and the tahsilddr are the lineal descendants of the Chief Shiqddr 
and his amin. The personal work he performed must have been enormous, but he made it 
run so smoothly and mechanically, that it did not interfere with his immense military and 
even architectural and engineering activities. Truly a wonderful man. 

In his military administration the trend of Sher Shah’s mind and capacity came out 
clearly. He followed and improved on ’AJa’u’ddin Khilji’s system (1296-1316), though it 
had long been lost sight of under his successors, untilit disappeared in the clan system of the 
Lodi Afghans (1451-1526). ’Ala’u’ddin Khilji recruited his army directly, paid them in cash 
through his own treasury, officered them himself and branded the horses. His army was 
an organised imperial force and not a mere collection of feudal units. Sher Shah too was 
his own Commander-in-Chief and Paymaster General, and always aimed at putting the 
soldier into as close touch as possible with himself, keeping recruiting, promotion and 
salary in his own hands. His Army-Commander was a purelv military official with no 
evil authority except on the frontier; and like all successful Muslim rulers in India Sher 
Shah from the beginning gave important military and civil posts to selected Hindus 

It will have been seen from Sher Shah’s management of his father’s fief, that he had made 
himsdf an expert in the collection of revenue. The theory, still in vogue, of all land outside 
towns being the property of the monarch had existed at the outset of Muslim rule in 
r d “ ■“'“•ddta Khilji «,« introduced ,h. idon of surTOy »d Z^t 

ough his innovation did not remain long in effect and degenerated to guess work at the 
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caprice of the ruler under the Tughiaqs, until the beneficent Firoz Shah Tughlaq (1351—1388) 
revived it. Nevertheless, the pernicious system of granting fiefs, as a reward, to the 
military following of the Muslim invaders, which lasted on to Hum&yun’s day, prevented 
the efforts of Firoz Shah Tughlaq from effectually protecting the peasantry against oppression. 

Sher Shah swept it away and reverted to the land measurements of ’Ala’u’ddin Khilji and 
improved on them, and everywhere he took a fourth, instead of ’Ala’u’ddin’s half, of the 
assessed produce, allowing the peasant the choice between paying in cash or kind. He 
also gave title-deeds stating the revenue demanded in each case, according to an agreement 
duly signed and sealed ; and he fixed the collection fees himself. His assessments were 
light and his officials found favour by realising them in full. Finally, he abolished new grants 
of fiefs for good service by soldiers, rewarding them in cash. His system was rigorously 
carried out, and had his life been spared, the long-established plundering superior land¬ 
lord would have disappeared. As it was, he succeeded in establishing a system which was the 
model for Akbar, through Todar Mai, and formed the basis of the modern British system 
of revenue settlement. 

Sher Shah’s revenue management demanded the existence of regular coinage, and 
practically he had to create it. Sweeping away all the indefinite metal currencies he found, 
he introduced a new dam or copper unit and divided it up into sixteenths for cash revenue 
purposes, and his gold and silver coins were good, having a fixed relation to each other and 
to the dam. He further developed the plan of establishing mints at the more important 
centres of his ever-increasing empire, which have been since so important for tracing histori¬ 
cal facts. Truly was he the father of the existing British Indian coinage. 

Sher Shah made another clean sweep of old established pernicious habits. Except 
perhaps as to com under ’Ala’u’ddin Khilji, there had never been freedom of trade between 
petty governments within the Muslim Empire. Sher Shah abolished all customs, except 
on the frontier and an octroi at the markets. He thus encouraged trade in a manner 
unknown to Europe or elsewhere in his day. 

He showed his administrative genius by his extensive road-building everywhere, and 
in all directions from Agra. His great roads, Agra to Burhanpur, Agra to Jodhpur and Chitor, 
Lahor to Multan, and the greatest of all, Dacca (Sunargaon) to the Indus, were well shaded 
and extraordinarily well supplied with rest-houses. Improved by the work of generations, 
they are there to this day. The rest-houses were an old institution, but Sher Shah’s merit 
was that in his time they were deliberately designed to entertain Hindu and Muslim alike. His 
system of posts was inherited and so was his method of espionage. 

Sher Shah’s police system was effective, though mediaeval in its severity and methods, 
but his regulations as to responsibility of village officials for crime committed within their 
jurisdiction and for fugitive criminals traced to their villages remind one of the existing 
Track Law of the Panjab, and are therefore interesting. 

Within his opportunities, Sher Shah was a noble builder. His splendid mausoleum 
at the family fief of Sasaram is the finest specimen as a matter of architecture, but he built 
much else, and was a past master in the art of the construction of strong forts in the right 
strategical positions a great though minor point in bis many outstanding capacities. He 
found Todar Mai Khatri for the building of his Rohtas Fort to overawe the Gakkhars— 
the Todar Mai, who was to do so much for Akbar later on. 

I shall not attempt to write a c character ’ of Sher Shah. His life shows him to have had 
all the qualities that go to make a great ruler of men—one who had the genius to be a great 
pioneer: a man ahead of his time, and therefore a man whose career deserves the closest 
at dy in its every aspect by all Indian administrators who would profit in their day by the 
doings and ideals of one of the very greatest of their predecessors. 
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Mb. D. BANERJI’S DATE FOR KALIDASA. 

By K. O. SANKARA. 

Mb. D. Banebji’s article, in the Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. X, pp. 75—96 and 
1564—71, in which he sets out to prove that K&lidasa lived in the first century B.C., has been 
brought to my notice. So many of his statements and arguments seem to me to be open 
to criticism that I propose to take them seriatim and point out where to my mind they 
are in error or untenable. 

1. Statement. —K&lidasa’s date settles that of his patron Vikrama also. Remark. —This 
involves the assumption that Vikrama was his patron. 

2. Statement. —Salivahana ruled from 78 a.d. i.e., from the foundation of the 
§aka era. Remark. —The §aka era was probably founded by Kanishka in the next century 
and it was never used by the Andhr&s. 

3. Statement. —If his second and third principal theories are refuted the first alone 
remains and there can be no others. Remark. —There are however others. 

4. Statement. —There was not time for Kalidasa to become a classic in Bana’s day. 
Remark. —Kalidasa was very wndely known and 100 years is time enough. 

5. Statement. —Mr. Banerji speaks of Batsavatti and Dharma-vardhana. Remark. — 
Surely he means Vatsabhafti and Vishnu-varelhana. 

6. Statement. —Kalid&sa does not directly refer to himself or his patron, and therefore 
lived before the first century a.d., when such references became a practice, and inscriptions 
of the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. prove the existence of the practice. Remark. —Kalidasa 
does refer to himself in his dramas (see Introd.) Bharavi, Visakhadatta and Bhavabhfiti, 
who came after him, do not mention their patrons. And it may be argued that no analogy 
can properly be drawn between the practice of the poets and that of the hireling who 
composed the inscriptions. 

7. Argument. —By describing the Avanti king in the Raghuvamia as long-armed, broad- 
hested, narrow- waited and comparable to the sun, Kalidasa is hinting that his name was 

Vikramaditya. Remark— If the poet wanted to do so, why should he not have done so more 
clearly ? E.g., by using Mitya for ushna-tejdh, which by suitable change he could easily 
have managed without breach of metre. 

8. Argument. — Indumati rejects the Avanti king because she, as the water-lily, 
cannot bear him, as the sun. This relegates Aja to the position of a moon (Ragh. VI, 36). 
Also Raghu omits to conquer Malva. Therefore the Avanti king was Kalidasa’s patron. 
Remark. —Both the Avanti king and Aja were but stars or planets before the moon, i.e., the 
Magadha king, whom alone the Earth owned as her lord, though there were thousands of other 
kings (Ragh. VI, 22). Raghu also omits to conquer Magadha as well as Malva. Magadha 
was therefore the greatest of Kalidasa’s possible patrons. 

9. Argument. —On this last point Mr. Banerji contends that Magadha being on Raghu’s 
route must be included in his conquests and that the fact was omitted out of respect to the 
Magadha king. Remark. —Avanti was also on Raghu’s route from Triktita to Parasika 
by the land-route (Ragh. VI, 59, 60) ; and if the Magadha king was not Kalidasa’s patron, 
why should his defeat be omitted out of respect ? Even supposing the Avanti king was 

KAliddea’s patron, it does not follow that he was Vikramaditja, who was not the onlv fcr.e 
of Malva. J '* 
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10. Argument . — -Tn the words Bahamlhfi >4 n-otiama—Baukumdrtjd Lutuwlmlt 
bMmtiwi itn bhdvam {Rngh, VT. 30) there is a reference to Vikramft's traditional quwn 
Bhamunatl by construing the text ae kmm&mtt #& JJhAmmoti iwi. Remark, — BM*w- 
matt iw would naturally wean that " Bh&niunati, like Indumatl, rejected the Avoid! king ” 
and not that " Induiimti, anljkt DliAnumatt, rejected him." Alsu Ktimuthyitt, taken with 
vtlam'i- saubu mdryi and applied to fid, ie redundant, and if Kumudnati bi‘ applied to Bhtlnuifiali 
it fa mramnglcdri. It may bo remarked ahathattho commentator*. who saw a rs*fcri>n«' 
in fit. 14 of the dlighaduta to Dingniga and Nuuda, could not see any allusion to 
Bh&iuirnuti in tlu text under diHtw&uoii. 

11- ArQtitii&tt .—The tradition o» to Bhaniumit i can be? cirtird ns far hark ax, the ftdthii- 
!(. Remark .—There is no reference in the Gdtftti-Mfiia-rvti to Bh&nuiuatl. 

12. Arffunwiiit.—Buddhist frings from Afloka'a time used to praise their own acta in 
piilnr-i ns m prions. Kalidasa condemns such ficlf-praife in the words din^rn't^nuim athukt- 
AiUl'&ntlepan, the Buddhist iniiwionniif 0 being callrd Pipg-n&ga«. Remark .—In Aplc's 
Dictionary " wiiting ’* is not fonnd a* a (seme of Ji'yfl, Excepting perhaps Asokn himself, 
no Buddhist king is guilty of self-praise in Inscriptions. Even A Mika's inscriptions 
were cut to emphasise hia teaching by personal example rather than in self-praise. If, too, 
ftinij-ntibjrii <■■}." refers to Buddhist missionaries, tthula-has i -dvatejjc n must refer to their acts 
and not to the Aeolna pallors, nor does Mr. Banerji say why the poet should ask the cloud to 
avoid the pillars. 

13. Argument. —The Asoka pillars being im>tribed in tlu 1 Four Quarters can be them¬ 
selves termed ding-ndyaa. Remark —The A*ok& pillars were ret up not in tku Four 
Quartets only, but in every part of his Empire, 

14. Arpunenf.—The fiecondary meaning attributed by Matliimtha to dlnjka-ddtd, 
at. 14, cannot bn credited for want of corroboration. Lf KiJuhVa wanted to cast a sJnr on 
Dingnugn, he would not have used the honorific plural and would not have asked the 
rfoud Uj avoid Dingtiuga’s writinga. Remark .—The Sabd-drnooa givwt Nicola ns a poet's 
name, and both Mill li nut ha and Dakshin-Avarta. whom Muilinutlm mention as a previous 
commentator (ffdgft. IntrotL), quote a verse by Nicula. DingnSgn irns a famous Buddhist 
Scholar, who, according to Mallinatha criticised KAlidAsa, and it yto±> Nicula, a co-pupil of 
IttUd&a. who defended him. Dakshitjavorta confirms this and adds that thngn&g* 
accused Kalidasa of plagiarism. JCfilidwia, in fact, had no desire to cast a slur on DingaSga, 
bat only defended himself against his criticism by citing SiculaV opinion. The plural form 
Hhngmbjihuim . though respectful, was not imccsswily tused to express mere respect, as it would 
imply that the criticism of any number of such acboisus; oa Dingm'iga could not weigh against 
the- taste of Nicula, In the allegorical sense of the worth* the pnet addresses not the cloud 
{mr-pAa} but the poem with that title {Megha). All this goes to drew that Kalidasa wae 
a contemporary of Dingnign, c 300 A.D., ihua upsetting t he theory of Liu date ae More the 
first century b.c, 

15. Argument. Whsn EilUdiba ape aka of the Magodha king pleasing hia aobjccta and 
performing sacrifices, he him Pibhvamitra In mind, and when he speaks of Kaghu’a forbear¬ 
ing to annex Kalinga ho is referring to Aioka of that country, Remark,— The references in 
the fir&t cane St Aditya-vamian of the seventh century a.d, equally well, and in ihu Mcond 
COBB Kulol tunga'a conquest of Kftljnga, in spite of Mr. Banciji'a objection that their very 
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dates preclude them, nnri of hi* mw of them to show that the> Magadha king wo* not 
Kilida^aV patron. Incidentally he states that Mna lived in the sixth century a d., a Plea* 
error fur the seventh century A.t>. 

16. -dryunieMi.—When Kitli^As.i refers to Ratlin at- a dfionna-vijtitf, mentions his for- 
ke.u-j eig to annex Kiliuga, and lays strcfiA on the Magmlha king'd sacrifices, he in thinking 
of A£oka. HfTnarh .—Kali data's hero teas Rftma and Raghu "Jis his ancestor. So [ho 
bafest inference is that he says that Raphu was chivalrous, even to his fiercest enemy the 
Kalingft king, and lays stress on the Mapadha kingV, sacrifices, Iwhuwc he is alluding to (ho 
cmperot rtnd his own patron of tbu fiixth oentary A,D. 

IT, Arynmwl .—The Magariha fcing T a name la significant In view of iHuka's 

effeminate title of Priyadartl fUjnnrk .—-ParnnLajia in a till? properly applied to uny Eftipmw. 

18, Statement ^-GnnAdhvTh fii v«ftl in LhC fiat century A, IX ikw&rk .—Thin L- Erui.% but 
he wm not the author of the 8fhat*btih4+ He was only ita mythical s-pokteman, just a* tho 
Rfhif & fifty of Smfiu. Soriiadniva he has only sum ninriHed it. Wo can hi not; fix its date 
with f h* help of the JlqI jrtriJ jti- It relates mirackii attributed to Sat av ntiamv and 
Jfi^inna (e, 200 a.i?,} m having happened formerly (/furd), and mi ni ion* thu llfinpm 
(Huns) unknown to TTiurliiA l^frmi c 4o(l a,d, while G&uga Dufvluilu tftiua kited it into Sanskrit 
intf. 530 A,n (iSpigrripAin Ctoraitta* XII, Turukur, 23). Tki« maktm ii* date, 450—^iiO a O. 
Hana (e. b30 A-D-. Tnenticm»in the following order ^ht&vMi&na, Pravnra^emp Bh.V.ci, IsJkli- 
da&fl, and the Bfhat-katM {Martha rarila, Introcb h 1. 13-7). This* order rniiEt tie by dkfce not 
merit, for then Bhau and K\\tchVia would precede the utbera, Thin inukeK both KiUldAb* 
and the Hrht^kathA later than S&tJLvuhaua (Imt century A-D,) and Pravunisenn. RArnn/Kwi 
j that TCiUidJwa computed the fur Pravnra^Tia by order of Yitaanja. 

This at any rate ahews that they were OontemporariiB. The author PravnraseiiA was a 
Kunlula king {BhfimUt-CAriht), That id, ho waa VdkatakA Fftvvamsena II, and Bhcja way* 
that Yikmna ^ont KAUd&ia to the Kuntaia king All this meatm that 

in reality Killidiifl lived £. 500 A.d I 3 and that the iSrhtt-kaihd miu-t bo Inter still. The™- 
fom Guniidhya to* not its author. BA ha and Daixlin confirm lhi« by omitting the name 
of the author uf ibe Brkiti+kalM, even when the former mentions the names of all the other 
poets he refers to except the unknown mithor of the AttknAyiM that Pm an jail 

mentions (J fakMh&ahyti, IV T iii r 87 ; IV. U P 60). 

ID. Slatcmttil .—The GMhA flapta «ati difltirig^iisheH Vikmma J a mdiiierimitmtv liberality 
from ^ulivfdiuEiiVa difM^iminat* eharity (YT, fi4 r AT). Remark .—Tiipre is in fact no such 
distinction drawn, the two rulers are mentioned in different contexts. Thu^ thi- ntoi y 
about Vikrumu 3a connected with a reward to a servant for aiTvieefi rendered which does 
not imply mdi^rlunuitU 1 tilxTaljty. ^ilivfihaiia refuted to ii^ the “living M refuse 
o! declining familk-H; and the Htatement does not nttrt bate the limitation tu his liberality 
to them jilnne or make hi^ charity diserirniimtc, Fiirlhu h the G&thA only proves that there 
wus a ruler named Yikriitna before the Wtii Century A,0 P| and not go to prove that 
this VikrATna waa Ka1idfisa p s pal run. 

20. £fdieni£ftk"TkD pun On &&a$nd$/tm must havir benn suggested hv KaEidi^a'a 
aparnd. Eennart .— .llr. Banurji does noL show that tbia wae neccs£jflrilv the ca^. 

21. iS'trtlc^cnJ,. Tli« Qdthd (I. 13) gives 0 a exception to a generalisat,on of KAlidfco. 
(Jf^L6)amloaflts ridicule (1,11) oti Kftlidfca’a picture d the meeting of Sakuntala oofi 
Diialiyaula. iJ<rairk. -Aii u matter of fact tbe OdtM in ths text quotad (I, 43) ia not referring 
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to Kttid&aa or Ms work. Tbo only idea common to thr two parage* (ftf/Ad 1 P 43 aud 
JfqjA. 9) is thoattstaining power of hope (didbtiMdba), too commooptaw to allow of analogy. 
In th^ eceond instance quoted the only tociuiiari fixture i& ihed of a hu^biiml trying to 
p^<si!y bin wife; too common tin idea to prove or infer anything, Murcovirr the Gdfltd does not 
mention Dudbviintii or fiokunLalft. 

22. Argument. —K'lbdiLut rtforri to tho oM men of Avantl hh vrr.-s-4 in th* Uda.Vima 
l^end, and therefore be must have lived the Brhrt lntM wow compoKid, ffmorJt.—The 

fact of Knbda^'s reference do d not prove unythJng as regard* inn dut^. Tn tin* fir^t. place 
be duca not say that the Uttoytum legend livid m the old jocii'h mouth* only* and own 
niter tbe Brhxi-hafM, the legend might woil Jiave Wn still in old men 1 * mriptbs. 

23 Vikramalegend is to bn relied on for fixing thf dare of KAlitM*a, 

Rtmirk ,—The mma of Vikrama and tbe fume of bis charity were no duuht known in 
the first century a.jk but the legend of Yikraruii is to be found only in Id to work*, which 
rlcw^ly intiTWTave fact and fiction that ilia now imfnraiblc to separate the one from th* other. 

24. SiatetMnt ^Vakrcum and Bhartr-hiii tnzre brothers itomai*.—YMMr. Bamrji doe* 
not date Vikrama in the seventh Century *.D. h in spite of I - thing's iecord t inncle in India 
b^twdon 073 and tf95 A.n r> that Bfaatf^hsiri died hi 050 ajj» 

35. 'Vikrama alerted an oWvntory and rebuilt Ayotfhyi, Remark — 

No evade nee of these facta is prod need. 

3(J. Statr.mr.nl. —Vikratna's valour and Liberality find support in the Hi* «>f Rnghu. 
Baaarlk —Thi« ih to cL-wuim* that tho two hcroc-ti were Identical. 

27. SttitemcttL— KalidiUa adopts a fef.rnnjrc device in the gnrbhlhhi/iJida of Vi k mm as 
tjLiocti. Remark .—It is uientiom-d by Kauf ilyn (V. vl). 

29. Statement .—KASidftsa wrote an astronomical work, tha Jyvtir-tid-Htharana, 
Kcntirk .—This ia more than dirahtful, as tbough the work in question claims to date from 
St P.0,, it mentions tius Saka Era, commencing lit years Inter and must therefore bn a 
forgery. 

29. p9Weo««f.—Kalitlaba'iiiastniTinniicalTefefenoesowJnipjrtiiist and reliable, Rmark\ _ 

K\mAm-9ambhava VII, 1 (not VI, t.aa quoted), relates to tJiui’a mnmage. not to her birlb. 

30. Argument, —ViLrunm. 1 -, sudden death, hia queen V yarhidbkishfka, her regency 
for frn unborn atm, VSkrttum’s observatory and revival of astronomy, his rebuilding of 
Avodhyu, Ms claim to solar origin, his locating of Hie indik-iitw in tlin RAm&yan*, Me In I ping 
Lti.' weak anil the opp.vxaed i n disguise and the conflicting fueling! of tilt- queen-mother 
on her Wn minint.mmt—all And support in (1) “ Agnivarett’s sudden death. hi* quren’e 
pir*M6*wfciK and her regency for an Unborn sod ; in (2) Kalidasa's wriung an agronomical 
work and his (Htronomiciilrr fort ncis: in |S) Ku&a> rebuildingof AyodhyA and hi*, solar origin : 
ill (1) KMdAs&ti wfeiwioea to the i acid lints in the j!am<tptxa ; in (S) Du.skyunta T » helping 
Iho hermits in diaguiv*, In (0) Piirfiruva's redone cf Urvaei from the ftaityu* ; In (7) Siva'a 
g '[il: to PirvaU iu diaguiao ; m the confl.etUiu feelings of tlrvasi on regaining her non. 
Remark.—Apart from tbe remarks oil sumo of the above details already made, K&nma 
to several pomanmyai that do not beat on tlta story of Vikrama are here mixed up. 

31. Artfumeut. ^Tradition. CflnmiL is 1 invented in a day and that relating to Titruma 
could Haro imiutod the bwtof Khlidnsa's writings*. Amu*.—'Tradition.n might, hovww, 
grow up in time in i rail at ion of them, each adding a detail or two, and had they been 
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rearcfonble, they would not, os tiow, abound in miracles. Besides, they would not imitate 
the best of KiiiidiV. ft's work, but only such portions os would fuiu-h off tl» story. 

32. Arffxmttt. —Why should wo ilibMimv Todd a and D.tv.inandft* grnefllogrt* ' 
Fit. pnflri-- \\ hen modem Hiitvty do nut ioditAte tho sottrccs oE their ycni'nlf>g]the 
burden of proof lies on them. 

33. Ar<jui)tt7<L —it Kiilidfka hud hrnrowtdfrom A^vaglu.v.hs, he would not haverepoith d 
the earns dcnnrtption twice. ift-ffl/irJL—Why nut? Suppose we bold that KAlidAya did barrow 
thom, developed them find made thrill his own. 

34. Anjurttcni.—Tkc dam-.‘In glances at Ajtv sa mistake for Siva. s*rf? Kum> VU* 5G) 
were immoriilp irnd that is why MvAghcollA my* that tin? hearts of his own daun^h were 
pu$? (Budd&a-mriUi, 111,23}, lifHmrk.- Asv&ghctthii iiowhtiti mfens to the liamse 'a who 
looked at 3§iva, 

35- $ fatimtnts —Morai a&IiGw t&, AAeaghtehnin cmt> i n^tjmoe at any r&Uc t.- (itawm*, wh y 

theti did he T*y«nd] stress oahil dArnseb' parity of heart ? Remark.—Thi&\* an urg&tarnt 
against his Alleged morality, as a man regally pure in thoughtj word and dm3, would not w 
obficenn A port from tlug + Mr. H, A, Sh&h poii^U oat Lhal thu u,ae of rm to modifv 

of iUvaghrahn (cj* Buddha V # 2&;I, 23; VI, SL, 67, H Pr ) p and that 
honco wo bliutild not sec a pdmnoe to a person or s book when he thua qimbth-s a sUiU mem. 

30, Atjpmcn&^-Whm A*vaghi*h& mrntioiu wonder at BudilbV* ^mpt, 

he is really having a fling at KMjdafl&m r^frrenop to Silva 6 yielding in Ihulatm * InfluenctTf, 
and BhAmvl in makes Aijtma tempt thr v» ry tempten. Tlh at fact* ndtle finally 

the order of thw poets, although, in tlus origins I r.tones* Buddha and Arjuniv were not ovlt- 
rome by temptation, The |H>Liit- to bear in mind an? Mfcra’s wonder mid the tempting iA 
Arjima’a tempters a Remark* —Morn, however, might well have wondvivil that his mice 
irrErsletible to gada and HAges, should k&vo lailt^I with Buddha without thinking of Siva. 
And Bhstravi might, without thinking of Auvaghoahs, tit It have remarked that the sensual 
d/Muror wire taliarmed with Arjtma's beauty, but that fitrong-minded Arjunadfd not yield 
ta their teuqjtuLiun. 

3^ ArgumtnL Buddhist Writ* ft Irotu Aflvaghodaa'y time in dropping the old fili 
Imjgtmge and taking to Samskrt, did so under the influence of KMidJIaA. ffcmarJt.—TJim 
meauii that A*vsghoeha followed Hindu models. If ho, why not the RamAy/uyt or thu 
MtiMMfimlfi f And why KUidftw specially f But thfi faot is that the aim of the 
Buddhist writers wn& to reach tin poph- and so they unit adopted Puti which was the jx oplo’s 
langmige, and when about 100 a c. It oca*-d to bu grin-rally spoken, und the lungusgn of 
poetry could only be Sanskrit, tha common tongm of scholarly Hindus, they dropped P4!i 
and adopted Somskrt. Furtla r. by that time Buddhism itself had vetoed Lo 1>o popular 
and to becoming assimikted lo IWuisin in philosophy, ritual and language This is 
cunfirmed by the fact that nil inscriptions from that period. Buddhist and Hindu wore 
composed in Sainskrt in place of Prlkrt. 


38. absurd to vtert that the great Kutidfea borrowed from 

, sragho^ha, Ranmrto.— Oreat poets however have borrowed from prtdc<*front: c.y, r 
Shakespeare, Cuethe. 

M <«'d depicts Agnivarva 

more dinn rhftt K'1 jT* f ° Uknt ’ on of f^h^mitra’s avtxmedha proves imthing 

and KalidiLsa* t t' ^ * lt0f ^^[mlru. Sensual kings arc nut um-ummon, 

and Kahdssa 4 statement a« in Agmvarnu prov^ nothing, 
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1U. Argument .—The dignity of Diiariiti't. i-horacUr proven that KalidiWii lived while 
she was still remembered. Remark .—Dhurim might well have been remembered long 
after her dentil, even supposing that Kalidasa hod no model in mind la ccmcviving such 
a charge tor. 

41, Arrjnmenl .—Tim prwwnfc SmrfU make out &tkuiitalii to he a varna*Mnkara, and 
KMidteago -a ng.im-:r. the Snijtb and makes her marry Dnsbyantn. He therefore lived !* fore 
their film ii. hit ion. Remark. —Kalidasa did not invent ihc- story, lit took it from iht 
Mahdbhrirrtia Again no Snirti lisres the of A KihaLriya father aim! Also, if 

the £W'> prohibit Amarqa-vivdha, howia it they laentiun mined castes I 

43. Ntofemeuf.—KUtd&oa, like Kftutilya, draii'ii ei widow's right to inherit Jit mark 

Is them any proof that such a rule wOa not skill prevalent up to c, 500 k tt I 

43 ArgilwM.— Style, metre, yamaka, aia,kMrtt, grammar, double-me jatTwg ^ M( j 
apparent contradictions all go to prove the limit* of KfdidAsa's date, ffemsriv—Such 
arguments can never fix definite limit*. 

4-1. 5fatejnen*.~-KUldAso doe* not mention the Hud ■ I his la nor Radii A, Remark. 

Buddhism date* from at least c. 530 B.C. and the GdtftA |T, 80) spenka uf lUrlhiku. There 
is no contest in Mo poems where Radha should have been brought in and is not. 

45. Argument.- —KAlid&sa did not know ol the Kdmajfatm. Remark—11c quote* 
(.'ink. IV, 13 ; R<njh., XfX. 31) ViVtsyayWiOi of the ftr?t ecntarv a.d., or later (IV i 30-4(1 - 
VI, 3, 34). 

■10. Statement .—K ri lidi&n inline need Budrakii, Bhatti, Bhnrtrhari, Subandhu and 
Dandin. llcmtirk .—fto adduces no Evidence for the ‘statement, and assuming there I* 
evidence, their known date? Ore COQSuileiit with placing KAIIdfisa's date ae f. 500 a n , except 
perhaps as to Sfidittia. 

■IT. Argument— If it is true that Kalidasa was at Ym+odluirmnn't, Court, why wo* 
VfeuJa ehoy-n for tho test oT ids inscription 1 RnnatL —The Court poets Kaipba and 
OjfakkiHtn did not compose KuIotlunguVi inscription*. 

48. Statement— All the tsftmskrt pout* have imitated Kalidasa's Rtu.aatnMnr 
Remark ,—Mo evidence of so strong a statement is adduced. 

48. StatomeaL—Ths and tin- S^U-tUat, ore the principal work, of 

K'ilUi a. Remark.— Jfo evidence is adduced in .support. 

50. Argument ,—Vataabhatti s Mcuidosor Inscription of 473 a.*, goes to show that 
Kiilidtea li ved before that date. Remark.— This raises a number ul points of detail to bn 
taken separately. 

51, AryHtn?nt. —Vat^ftbliatti, Like KAljdAsa, is fond of twbhatyi, ineil pr'i.-Adtj-uialfl 
(cj. Fleet,f/./.,No. 18 , line"; and Kum. Vlf, .id), and (daysuu |wraonaI nnue.i \r,f m FJc-t't, 0,1. 
No. 18. IL 11, 15, and Rayh., XV I IT]. Remark ,—Thin argument does not of itself prove 
anything. 

52 Argument .—V alsahhatti admits that he unite praijatwm (Fleet, O.I., Ko. 1& 

I, 33). Remark.—Prayalncna, however, can mean "with great cure" as well ns H H ,th 
difficulty- 7 ' it does not indicate any borrowing on V,it-al>ba(ti’s part, much Jt-sa dtmj it prove 
that ho mutated Kalidasa. 

53. Aryujntnt .—Compuro Vatflnbhatti’s U, 5, 7, and 17, 18, and 18, 19, with Mcgh, 
{PiltJutk : fit. 66) and J?1 k. (V 2, 3. 8). Remark .^Comparison does noL support any borrowing 
by VaUabhutti from fftlidtat or vice vend. Tims, the only words common to Vatoabbntti’. 

II. 0,7 and J/etfA,, 06, are eitm, abhra, ttihja, y/ifrannd iwit/i; the only Idea* common to both 
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are that houses had women, music and pictures, and were high. The only words common 
to Vatsabhatti’s 11.17,18, and Rlu. V, 2, 3, are udara , candra , harmya and candana : and the 
only common ideas are that the inside of a house, the fireside, sunshine, women’s company, 
but not sandal , the moon’s rays, terraces, or breezes are agreeable in winter. And there 
are differences : e.g ., Vatsabhatti adds that in the winter fans and garlands are unpleasant, 
that lotuses are nipped by the frost and fish lie low in the water, while the Rtu adds that at the 
same season barred windows, thick clothes and young women are agreeable, and also that 
terraces are clear in the autumn moon (an inept idea) and that breezes are cold in the snow. 
Not a word is common to Vatsabhatti’s 11. 18, 19andJ?tu. V, 9, and the only common idea is 
that young men and women defy the cold by close embrace. Such analogies as these cannot 
go to prove that Kalidasa must have lived before 473 a.d. 

54. Statement. —The Yavanas of the Ragh. are the Greeks. Remark .—The Yavanas of 
the Ragh. are identical with the Pascatyas and Parasikas (Journal, Mythic Society IX, 46, 47). 

55. Statement. —The Hunas (Huns) destroyed the Roman Empire in the first century 
a.d. Remark .—For first, read close of the fourth. 

56. Statement. —The Huns attacked India on the decline of the Mauryas and Pushya- 
raitra checked their invasion. Remark .—For Huns, read Greeks. 

57. Statement. —Vikrama defeated the Huns. Remark. —For Huns, read Sakas. 

58. Statement. —In Indian Literature Sakas (Scytlrans), Hunas (Huns) and Yavanas 
(Greeks) are mixed up. Remark .—As a matter of fact they are always clearly distinguished. 

59. Argument. —The location of the Huns in the Ragh. on the banks of the Sindhu 
i.e.y of the Caspian Sea, is consistent with its date. Remark. —The Sindhu is the Indus and 
not the Caspian Sea, and the valiant term Vankshfi gives the same location, viz., Bactria, 
to which the Huns first came in c. 420 a.d. They became knowrn, however, to the Hindus 
only after their invasion of India and defeat by Skandagupta in 455 a.d. Hence the Ragh. 
is later than 455 a.d. 

60. Statement. — Akshobhya means untarnished. Remark.— It means immovable, 
but never untarnished in the sense of unblemished. 

61. Argument. —The Cojas and Pandyas fought each other from the earliest times, 
and because the Colas w f ere prominent in the second century a.d., Kalidasa lived before that. 
Remark .—The Cojas were prominent long after the second century a.d., and the Sangham 
Age in South India is now placed in c. 600 a.d. not in 200 a.d. 

62. Statement. —Bharavi borrowed from the Kumdra-sambhava. Remark. —No proof 
is adduced. 

THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHl KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT.-COLOXEL SIR WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

(Continued from p. 131.) 

XCHI.—As ACCOUNT OF THE FRESH SIEGE OF NALDRUG AND OF THE MATTERS WHICH CAME 

TO LIGHT IN THE COURSE THEREOF.** 0 

The fortress of Naldrug is famed as one of the strongest fortresses in Hind or Sind. It 
is built on the slopes of a lofty mountain, rising from a well watered valley, and is reputed 
to be impregnable. The fortress is encircled on three sides by the valley, which is wide and 

«° Firishta does not mention the third siege of Naldrug formed after the retirement of the armies 
of Ahmadnagar and Golconda from before BijApur in a.d. 1581. Sayyid 'All sajs that he was himself 
present at it. but, as he does not explain how Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, who had retired to Golconda, 
eamo to be with the besieging force, he seems to be serving up a rechauffe’s of the second siege. 
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deep, and on the fourth side on which it is approached, by a ditch 40 zar‘ wide, and 40 *ar‘ 
long, cut out of the hard and solid rock. The slope between the wall and the edge of the ditch 
measures about 100 zar 1 but has been so steeply scarped that a bird or an ant, much less a 
man, could hardly scale it. 

Towards the end of the month of Ramzan a.h. 989 (October a.d. 1581) the allies 
encamped before the fortress. On the following day the amir-ul-umara 261 in person recon¬ 
noitred the fortress and inspected it with a view to ascertaining on which side it could be 
best attacked. He ordered the batteries to be thrown up on that side of the fort which was 
not surrounded by water. The armies then encamped over against that face of the fort, 
and straitly blockaded it. In the meantime the heavy Nizam Shahi guns, such as the Nuh- 
gazi Tup , the Laild m MajnUn T&p, the Havai TUp and others, which had been sent to the 
army in the field by Asad Khan, arrived and were set up in the position selected by Sayyid 
Murtaz&. The Qutb Shahi guns, such as the Tup-i-Raidari and others also arrived and were 
set up in the same place, and the gunners, having ascertained the range, opened fire on the 
fortress and maintained it daily doing much execution on the walls. 

Vazir-ul-Mulk, 282 who was the commandant of the fortress, had great confidence in 
its strength, in his treasures, and in the garrison, and therefore prepared to stand a siege 
and to attack and harass the besiegers whenever possible, being assiduous, day and night, 
in the pursuit of military glory. The ground around the fortress was apportioned to the 
several amirs and the trenches were pushed forward ; mines w*ere sunk and the sap was car¬ 
ried to the edge of the ditch, and the infantry, elephants, camels, and bullocks of the army 
were employed in transporting stones, wood and rubbish to the ditch, in order to fill it, 
while the gunners brought the guns up to the counterscarp and from that point opened fire 
against the fortress. 

The armies lay in the trenches for nearly two months, during the whole of which time 
there was constant fighting and the troops had hardly a moment’s rest. Sometimes the 
defenders would make a sortie and attack the troops in the trenches, slaying many, and 
fierce conflicts took place. Whenever the wall was breached the defenders would make 
another wall, stronger than the first, behind the breach. 

At this time it occurred to the am*r-vl-umar& that it w r ould be well to wxite a letter to 
Vazir-ul-Mulk, the kotwdl of the fortress, setting before him the advantages of submitting 
and entering the service of Ahmadnagar, and the ill results of persisting in his resistance, 
so that haply he might be induced to make peace and to avoid further strife, which could 
only lead to bloodshed and to the destruction of the honour of the servants of God. He 
therefore wrote to him a letter to this effect, adding that the powerful king Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah, aided by the army of Murtaza Nizam Shah, was resolved on taking the 
fortress and would not abandon the task. 

When Vazir-ul-Mulk had read this letter he sent an answer to the amtr-ul-umard saying 
that he had read the letter from beginning to end and was surprised that the amir-ul-umard 
should advise him to commit an act so base. Forts were as the houses of kings, and when 
a king entrusted his house to a servant that servant would indeed be vile who should sur¬ 
render it to an enemy at his summons. He pointed out that so far as any blame for the out¬ 
break of war went the amSr-ul-umard was the aggressor, and that he should remember, in the 
midst of his threats, that strife had long arms and that a stick had two ends, and that it was 
possible that fate might play him a trick, while even if the fort were taken its defender would 
3,1 8ayyid Murtala Sabzav&ri. 

MS Muhammad Aqa the Turkman had probably received this title. 
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still be praiseworthy in so far as he had made every effort on behalf of his master and bene¬ 
factor, and for not having been dismayed even by a king so great and an army so power¬ 
ful as those which had against him. 

When the amir-ul-umard and the rest of the amirs had read Vazir-ul-Mulk’s reproachful 
letter they gave up all idea of a peaceful termination to the siege and determined to reduce 
the place by force. The artillery maintained a steady fire against the place, rolling large 
masses of the wall down on to the berm and into the ditch, while the whole army was em¬ 
ployed day and night in filling up the ditch and thus making an approach to the fortress. In 
a short time a breach 40 zar 1 in length had been made in the wall, and the ditch opposite 
to the bieach had been filled in. 

At this time a force of nearly 1,500 horse and 1,000 foot which had come from Bijapfir 
to reinforce the garrison boldly attacked one flank of the besieging army in the last third 
of the night and large numbers of them were killed and 300 were made prisoners. Others of 
them fought so bravely that they succeeded in making their way into the fortress the defen¬ 
ders of which were so much cheered and strengthened by their arrival that they presented 
a bolder front than ever to the besiegers. 

XCIV.— An account of the battle fought by Muhammad Quii QufB ShIh against 

THE GARRISON, AND OF THE KING’S LACK OF SUCCESS. 

On the following day, before sunrise, the allied armies armed themselves and prepared 
for battle waiting for the dawn to attack. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah in person led his army 
while the army of Ahmadnagar with its elephants was led by the amir-ul-umard and both 
armies advanced as far as the counterscarp with trumpets sounding and drums beating. 
The commandant and the garrison of the fortress, on hearing the peparations for the attack 
and seeing the allied armies drawn up, lined the walls and then, advancing, repulsed the allies 
from the edge of the ditch. The allies replied with flights of arrows, volleys of musketry, 
and a hot artillery fire, which drove the enemy back, and so the fight continued, with much 
slaughter on both sides. 

The writer had then but recently come from ‘Iraq and was in the Qutb Shah! service 
being on that day in attendance on Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah on some rising ground close to 
the fight, and witnessed this dreadful battle writh his own eyes. The garrison of Naldrug dis¬ 
played the greatest bravery but as the sloping berm from the edge of the ditch to the foot 
of the wall was nearly 100 yards wride and high and was very steep, and the artillery fire had 
brought the greater part of the wall down on it, its ascent was very difficult, and although 
the attacking force climbed with great determination to the foot of the wall using their fin¬ 
gers and even their nails, the defender? threw hand grenades among them, which hurled them 
back into the ditch and when they would have fled from the ditch they had the greatest 
difficulty in climbing the counterscarp and when one slipped he would clutch at the others 
and thus bring them headlong back into the ditch with him. In this way many were killed 
many were scorched and burnt by the hand grenades and many were slain by musketry fire 
and arrows so that a hundred picked-foreigners were slain, and of the Dakanis and others the 
same proportion. The battle lasted from before sunrise until the afternoon and was still 
in progress when some spies brought news that a force of Hindtis had halted in the ne'ffh 
bourhood of the besiegers’ camp and had prepared for battle with the object of plunderiLg 
the camp. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah therefore drew off his army, without having gained 
any advantage and returned to camp, and the amir-ul-umard followed his example After 
this a council of war was held, at which it was agreed by all the amirs that it would be best 
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for the army to march to Bijapur and besiege that city. The armies therefore marched from 
before Naldrug and encamped on the Beora where they remained for nearly twenty days. 
Here Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah grew weary of campaigning and, prompted by some 
of the older officers of the army sent to the amir-ul-umard to say that he was tired of the field. 
The amir-ul-umard , with the example of Muhammad Quli Qutb Sh&h before him, was also 
weary of the long campaign and the two agreed to return. Of the Nizam Shahi army Sayyid 
Mirza Yadgar, Shir Khan, and other amirs and of the Qutb Shalii army Sayyid Mir Zainal 
and other officers, with the troops under their command, were left to guard the frontier of 
the territory which had been taken from Bijapur, and in the middle of Muharram, a.h. 991 
(Feb. a.d. 1583) the two armies separated, each marching towards its own country. 

When Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah arrived in Golconda he took his ease and married 
the daughter of Sayyid Shah Mir, who had been betrothed to his elder brother, giving a 
great feast and shewing boundless hospitality to all comers. 

The amSr-ul-umard, owing to the quarrel which he had with Salabat Khan, would not 
return to court, but marched straight to Berar. 

The amirs of the ‘Adil Shahi army, on hearing of the departure of Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah and of the Nizam Sliahi amirs, collected their forces for the purpose of recon¬ 
quering those districts which had been annexed by Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. ^lir Zainal 
then sent a messenger to Golconda to represent to the king how great was the force which 
was advancing against him and how small was his own force. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah 
sent to support Mir Zainal a picked force which marched to join him with all speed. 

Meanwhile some of Mir Shah Mir’s enemies at Golconda, taking advantage of this op¬ 
portunity to injure him, produced a forged letter, purporting to have been written by him 
to the ‘Adil Shahi amirs , instigating them to fight with determination and promising them 
the support of the Foreigners of Golconda, and showed it to the king. This device did not 
fail of success and Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, on seeing the letter, was at once estranged 
from Mir Shah Mir, the principal pillar of his kingdom, and ordered his immediate arrest with¬ 
out any enquiry into the rights and wrongs of the matter. This action led to the greatest 
confusion in his kingdom and especially in the army, which was so disorganized by it that 
most of the elephants and cavalry horses of the army in the field were captured by the ‘Adil 
Shahi amirs. 

When the news of Shah Mir’s arrest became known to the army the Foreigners who 
were the flower of the Qutb Shahi troops, became utterly disorganized and lost heart alto¬ 
gether, so that the ‘Adil Shahi army, on hearing of their condition, were greatly encouraged 
and attacked the Qutb Shahi army with great valour. As most of the bravest of the Qutb 
Sh^hi army were foreigners who were utterly confounded by Shah Mir’s arrest, they made 
no effort to repulse the enemy, and, when the forces met, fled without striking a blow. The 
‘Adil Shahi army thus utterly defeated the Qutb Shahi army and, slaying large numbers 
of them, dispersed them, capturing most of the elephants and baggage. They took 215 
elephants, and from this statement the amount of the rest of the plunder can be estimated. 

The whole of the Qutb Shahi army having thus taken to flight with no regard either for 
honour or for shame, Mirza Yadgar and the other Nizam Shahi amirs, in spite of their 
utmost efforts, could do nothing and were compelled to flee. 
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the court poets attended and sang the praises of the building and its builder. Among these 
was Maul ana Malik Qumi, some of whose verses on this occasion are here recorded. 

It is said that some dispute arose in this assembly among the poets who were present 
regarding the order of precedence in which they should recite their poems and that Mau- 
lana Sairafi Siiwaji, who was one of the poets present would not recite his poem, although 
he had a copy of it with him. This matter was reported to Salabat Rian, who called Sairafi 
to him and asked him about his poem. The Maul&nft related to Salabat Rian the story of 
the dispute regarding precedence. Salabat Rian said to Sairafi, who was a wil l looking man, 
‘ Wash your face, for it is best that this matter be washed out.’ 


XCVL— Shah SiUH obtains access to the king, and is handed oveb to SalIbat Khin. 

When Salabat Rian had got all power in the state into his own hands, and was acting 
as though he were in truth the king, he took greater care than ever to keep the king well 
guarded and had the garden and all the approaches to it so closely watched by sentries 
and confident ial officers that it might almost be said that neither the birds nor the air could 
obtam access to the garden. Nobody had access from without to the king save a young 
eunuch who was in Salabat Rian’s confidence. 


But Shah Salih, son of Maulana Shah Muhammad Nishabilri, who had been one of the 
closest attendants on the king and was much annoyed by his inability to attend, as here¬ 
tofore, on the king’s person, determined at all costs to see his master and in his anger regarded 
not at all what was likely to be his fate. On the first of the month when, in accordant with 
the practice in the Dakan, all the army assembled to congratulate the king and to wish 
him good fortune, Shah Salih, putting his trust in heaven alone, succeeded in approaching 
the wall of the garden, scaled it, and dropped down into the garden. He knew not where 
the king’s lodging was, and the darkness of the night prevented him from distinguishing 
it. The king, however, was walking in the garden and Shah Salih happened to meet him. 
It was a long time since any stranger had had access to the garden, and the king, perceiving 
that somebody had now gained access, advanced with his sword drawn to find out who it was 
and why he had come. Shah Salih, when he saw the king, threw himself at his feet and 
began to pray for his long life and prosperity. The king recognized him and spoke kindly 
to him, bidding him have no fear and encouraging him to make his petition. Shah Sfilih 
explained his grievances and told the king how hardly Salabat dealt with his subjects and 
how he quarrelled with Sayyid Murta?&. The king did not go to bed that night but spent 
the whole night in inquiring into the condition of his kingdom and his subjects When 
the day broke the king issued an order summoning Salabat Rian to him and Salabat Ri&n 
entered the garden in fear and terror and, having made his obeisance afar off, stood before the 
king. The king called him up and asked about Shah Salih. Salabat Rian replied that Shah 
Salih had left the country some time ago. The king then caUed up Shah Salih and showed 
him to Salabat Rian- Salabat Rian was overcome with shame and confusion and pros 

tinted himseU to aak tor forgiveness. The king in his clemency pardoned him and ordered 

Shah Salih to embrace him. He then confided Shah S&lih to Salabat Rian’s care and eave 
him strict injunctions to treat him with all kindness and consideration. Salabat R h n took 
Shah Salih by the hand and led him out of the garden. He then had a tent pitched for him 
in the neighbourhood of the garden and set a guard over him. He then put to death as an 

example to others, the sentries through whose negligence Shah Sfilib had been enabled to 
obtain access to the garden. ' 10 


(To be cotilinued.) 
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THE ADVENT OF ISLAM INTO SOUTHERN TNDI V 

Rrfjrnl Invcatiytifiw,} 
iiv Slit RICHARD TEMPLE. JJt. 


m 


lUE appear,, HU" af another of ProffssrCt Krishrue-raami A ljrn Hour’s valuable nin] 

-orne historical work* Jut* induced me to oonabraet, nn article out of whul I Hail intend*) to 
U> a review. iti artier lu dfuu general ut. tout ion to the importance of investigating i lie history 
itf South India, which lmt* only to be bettor and marc widely known to prove it to be a* Inter* 
• Ming find iiotoWc us l-hui of the North. Indai), the modern invrstigitor ii, I observe, 
Iwginnkig to grasp tkal il in not powihle to understand India a* a whole, in any ospft* of iti 
history. without on adequate knowledge of the part play'd in it by the Sooth This parti- 
ednr book deal* with Sadth India and her Muhammadan invaderaLHi period and a tiuHfoct 
nba.il which too much authentic detail cannot for the present be forthcoming, *> *» much 
“ Hli11 ft 'I uirtfl h 'fw anything like a reliable general history can be written. Tii- volume 
counts Of the sprint of sil totura, toother with what in really five appendices on certain 
rhtaik uH valuable. 


Tilt- fir. L two lector* deal wit]) the conditions of Hindu floath India in uml before the 
thirteenth century A.£i. t from original sources, and the tost four with the Jlnliamroadan 
incursions of the Dnkhan anil further South under the Khiljw (Prof. Kriahwnmnu uriton 
both Kind jin and Khlijinjand the Tttgkl alls, nndabowth tholourtcenth century Mgimmtnadan 
Kingdom* in the DskWi and South India. Thaw arc followed by a series of gecgmpliienl 
ootos «f extraordinary importance, a* they concern identification* of the very ohscura placo- 
Ubvd by contemporary or early Masulman writers and are the product of a widely- 
read gumqal wholar. pwacssing an intimate knowledge of the archaic forint of hi* u.vu | an - 
gnage and of the geography of Ins own country acquired by personal travel, These notes 
can never be neglected by anyone examining the historical geography of i he Extreme South of 
the Indian Pinirwula. Of the Appendices, that which dunU with the Travels of Ibn Batuta 
is u translation by Miss Ida Gunther, BA., Lecturer in Queen Mary's Collie fur Women 
Madras, from vot. IV of the French edition of lbn Batata by Messrs. C. Defrimery and B L 
Sanguincui. It is * useful appendix to mmh a volume as this, but it is maired by « a irregular 
transliteration or transcription of the Arabic minus of men and place*. There is sIm ,m 
“ additional special note " on the nationality of tin Khiijis, who, it has been claimed wer« 
mote AfgbAnsthan Torta, f am glad to see that Proftosor KrMmswumi eomes practically 
to tho co.uluriou that they were of TurU on gin bum (Mfl, settled in Afghanistan. 1 Lave 
nluayH personally h*'Jd Lh™ to be Turk!. 

Having thus generally described the book, t prop*® to look into the principal pait 0 f 
it-the Muhaiumadan invasions. The first point to notice is that the earliest were of thu 
peaceful variety, uivmg to an enlightened policy pursued by Lhu Hindu Rider* of both 
coast* to the South* uni, which gave apodal protection to overseas traded and s-tt lei s 
so that by the end of the thirteenth eenlui-y a.j>. flouriahing Arab and M^ulumn o«nmnnfc 
tus arose on th* East Coromandel tkmst from Motupalli at the mouth of lh. Krishna t* 
Kftyal At the mouth of Tamraparm, whence Urn name of Ma'obur, ■ the Passage ’ for that fW^ 
Kaye I became the chief port for the great trade in hore*» established by the celebrated -W 
ehmf JnniMti ddm of KM, Unoer-gcutjal of F&r* (Persia prepet), J 0HIl t0 flim(t ‘ JJ* 
Malilcu 1-laJAm, sorting thrrHighhi, brother Tbtin»ddin*AbcIu’r Raiunau WnMuhamtn A n 
T huiM, generally known as tho Marra Mn. But Ma'aLar 

* ton* India and h*r Mrrt _ byPmf.0. KrUhr^wami Aiy*n car iTT-~T 
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fai round to th* WM Mnluhn-r) pr Kulam (CJuilrrii), Mi T nb&r wn* tea these Cfrrly Muham* 
laadvi saJltfr* auditcUh'ra ihv of Hind r from whVh they f^nd d their t onne indent l oils 
fun h r r to the Esulmmi, *ciirl'&£ tli> a nee nn umbau&irfar to Chinn as* early Oh 12P7, in tb^ 
|wmon of thi* Fftkhru'dtlSn Ahmad, bin Ibrahimn^th ThniM, nnd so n ntlhtsv^ o! the Marzn- 
Mn Whan not long afterward* th notonoTi* Malik Kaffir swapt down on MValwr, h - found 
thT* MnhATnrnpdnn HMtlcri “half Hindus, M juRt a* wer*. in a w-nv t the Kjirtyit* of thr 
K.-W lnd ; an Cowt and th< 4 MA pi 11 an (Mofitahn) of Malabar. h, it pa&ihlethat here wo have 
th»origin of tho LubViU fLahhaj*) nf today in modern ife o bar and Coyluul Bui t he interest¬ 
ing po ut hm: ( as brought out by TYcfessor KriFlin^wniiu, it, that Malik Kaffir found bi Miiaal- 
man not t lament at Knndur - - Knpmuflr n^ar S^nngam. will? were not of North Indian origin, 
in th ^ army <if Vira Bajhib (* 4 th* y Ibw -faced Rlri of th? Muslim chroniclers), k'h opponent . 
Taking the** u til* har* historical fairlH, it would be wHl worth while to n xjdor^ n ri-dnil 
tli- b aton of fhamifflHi Arab-Tamil inhabitants, or dial! waifty MiHftln fin fairdHe* and even 
osotf^ of the Coast, from My Calient to my N allot*. and try and uncertain how far they owe 
their origin todlrtCl trade ^tibmrjiU' However, -ion noli W*r*fh£s* ]M i>|iIe> foreign- 

to tha followers of MoUL K&fftr and tha like from ih*- North, that there was not much 
to ohemo between the uuff^rings Inflicted on them and tbw that the s * infidel " Hindu* 
tbcuuHvea had to endure. 

It b iH?cesh4ry to b ar the above facts in nund in eettsi tiering the Muhammad nil warlike 
incursions into the South, lit the course of one of the fraquent Court revofationa in the (Java 
of the Slave. King* of D Ibi xhotn I uui very phrased Lu find Proh - ^_ir KrtsImri.HV ina is not 
afraid to call bj their right name o( M&mltik (I should like to see Stave-King dkappear froni 
Indian BiRtorj } 9 Jalnhi'dd n Khilji , a Tarki ma taluk of Afghanfctan»aucccoded to the throne eJ 
T>dM occupied by thw feeblest thom^imfdJt GhiyAmi'ddin Balkan. He hud as nephew 

and Rondn-law "AIAn'ddio KhtljL who, according to Proffer KrtakiuL^wnini, was goaded 
into seeking independence, owing to Uo fc irri tali on o&au*l by the Ititij and contempt uou- 
wmyR of his wife, who never let him forget that ehe wwm ftdtkn dalilu’ddtn> 
daughter. In order to fpnd wayn and mwmn for under mining ttan petition of the Sultan, 
h(a undo and fathwdndnw. h& nought them m the wealth oflixecl him in Hack of 
the Hindu State* of the Xkkhaib which adjoined Ur- liovemmenE of AJlaludiod ruaferred 
on him by hb trotting uncle- Gratitude towardh (lie imm who had made khu fell,, im Uiv 
ftofe^or remsxrka^ before tho anxiety to be even with his wife. Thu. U wm ip&t thr 
original invasion of the Eonth from the Xortli uji ^ more she riMilt of ace idem as 
drcumftaueeH than of nitre? Jtui -«f conquest, Iha whole object being ptunder of thf wfn r r 
typa of vidiui In Mimhni oyew. i.t. f a Hindu kingdom + 

The fiM objective aeraaathe nuMtntaln^ wa* iJi-ogiri, then n wealthy Hindu Stale, On 
army of whkh had gone wwtthwands under Saiiknr Den. the roh of the ruler * Rfimaaliandi m 
fw Rim Deo. By dint ol r<-al military capacity tumbim d w itli a series of ruses ntul dvevptiv< 
proclsmuktionH, at which a man of ‘AliuYldin KhiljlV training wuuld 1m an adept, he 
inanugcd tosurroand Beogirj arul defeat Ssnkar I^n oiihb return to the rescue of hi« father, 
und lkmlly toHiscura whsth^went fur h auiuuueiw ™vinm from the unfortunjito Baiimchanctra, 
Ali\u ckUn was true lu hb raejal origin and hi* training in the adlojitcd tiRiiitrj^ of h , 
fa nikly, and son atrocity wa* Uh gTMd to ^tmid in tho way of hn uuw high am In lion =, ILL. 
unelc a iu apsto of rfafeOiftMc eunpieitm, trusted hiiu and hur induced Lu viRjt h m at the etcat 
Of his Govcriiiuent at Karris There he was murdered. TbC gold auqmri^ frtrn Lt^glri 
nuiTRfttHxl VAb^ddbin gwKlrteadj aMho wo* soon on ih^ thfpi&a of Delhi He «a* a 
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rjiimifiwnt prince, and that jjt■Mtsi'.-ii ilie pcoplu and uIh> lulpi rl to keep tin. linrgln nt of 
the day. the Moghuls ol the North-West frontier-, nt bny, Rut th(‘ real cheeks nn tbctn wi re 
His great perwnftl capacity, •( rrngih of charinTer, and rnergy. The situation meant also 
ihn nisi Mena we of a griut army in addition to Ids calculated civil iniiiuficcncf', Slid that 
tn it* turn meant a grf Jit expcndilnn: and tin mw&tuly for u large revenue. 'Al&Dddtii 
always vAnted money. Incidentally, Ilii:- made In-, reign of (he highlit importance to 
I [id inn History, nn it obliged him tn be a great adniini)trMer, liotL cj vil and military, to tin 
I Knot it of India, in some respects, tn the present Hay, 

His .'Hci'f’sn at Deogiri showed him what vuulel bo done in the way ol Acquiring wcnllh 
from fh< South, and hia naxt proocodings in that direction showed that he had the political 
foresight to **;r flint exacting tribute was a isafer method of wwring it than conquest. 
RauiachaQdra of Daogiri took ftd'mntogc of Aifta’ddln'a cariy troultk* with the Mughnl* anil 
rebel vuv-al stair*, such Uujumt, to ncaae paying his tributTin- brought (he noto¬ 
rious rttttgnd - »iimnii and military comm and or, Molik Kafor, on the wono in ’AlfeTdiHiTa 
k’hnlf, Malik KidiJr soon made Ram a chandra me, lor terms, sent him to Delhi and seen ml 
tribute fw the future. This was bslwrcu 1398—1308 a.d, 

'Alim di.Liii ': object being money for his civil und military t'bUibLialiments, ho treated 
itamachandrs with much leniency, and Htb suacea* uf (his policy guided him for the future. 
Ilia next objective wan Wi'u-imgul, now in the Nizam 'a Domini Qua, but then the capital of 
Telit gam, and hi" instruct innsi to Malik Kafur were in diet t>> defeat tire ruler, Ruilrn or 
Ladder Deo, frighten him thoroughly, let him mush} on as e ruler and Herat; him of wvvj* 
tiling possi ble. In. 13uU Malik Kaffir commenced a march from Delhi, nd Agra to Chandcri 
and Hcnhangabiid, and thence over the Vindhyasto Eliibpir, which, if we could get at the 
details, could mot but prove a con si dec able military achievement, and after perpetration 
at least one iuusHiurc eft mule, at durbar, he arrived before W&rangal. 

It was there that Malik KHfur further showed hi dim. 1 11 to he a really capable commander, 
for bo "entrenched ’’ caeh of the tendivirions of hie bcnieging army by means of a strong 
stockade, With the result that u night attack from the fortress failed altogether and brought 
Rudra Deo to terms. The " terms ,J were practically bin entire accumulated wealth and »„ 
annual tribute. 

In 1310 Malik Kaffir returned in triumph to Delhi. Hin method of '* entrenching 
was the forerunner of Shor Shall. Sue'* entrenchment* two centuries later. 

Emboldened by his own and Malik Kaffir's sucos&bds of. Deogiri and Wdraugal, 'AJau'ddin 
Started on a further plundering expedition, aimed ultimately a gainst M&’aHar, ijt., the extreme 
Smith with the Malik a* his general, at ifac end of 131*1, Again he executed a march showing 
eomiUirimato leadership, Fid the right bank of the Jumna lo Ti.i i Ui, Kanhun, Gurgiim, to 
Dsogiri, where h; enlisted the good office* Of thul uuvf' fajtiiful ” State, TLih enabled 
llalik Kftfdr to frighten Vtra. RajUln HI, Hoy Mia of Du arjummiidra Into “ coming to termo," 
involving practically all hi* property, which he had to accompany Lo FMh., h, , rg h ■■ - If 
allowed by 'Aliu’ddin to return to lm capital. 

Thence an expedition wjis planned for Me n bar or (he extreme South ,l«df, wU rh had 
been roccntly under the poweffod Tandy a rUkr troih Madura, Uuiavani *u K u*,,- kj'.i.ra I 
He had two sons, Vira T&udya, il>eg.iuu* p,andSniulan PAydys, Ug.Ln.*«*. Uiu liVx.u.a 
was much tho better man of the two, but m tbc trutr-c-dai utnjggJc wh ch took l 
for supremacy during the old king’s lifetime, Stmdara Pi^ya murdered their joint fmh.-r. 
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ntHint I ill a.n. .‘Soon afterwards Vim t’ATJflya drove him out of Madura, and ]je is sjsid to 
ftsvf sought refuge with the Delhi monarch. 'Alotiddin KliMjl. More probably h.- jr>lric«l 
rhn ndvaiidiw Muslim army. Anyhow, (hid civil mu- waa Malik Kaffir* oppcct unify. 

.Stilt in 1310, Malik Kiiitir started for MaYibar flitli hi. iisua] skill in conducting ;i LulU‘l1j, 
Vin\ Pindya Bering before him. Malik Kaffir comnuttori nil kinds of ntrocilict in n>utr. to 
Madura and devastated th* country in a manner Mill remimLarwi after tHm year*, making 
his niuifinKMs for a time hi Ka^nttnftr, near Srirangaiti, whom* he flight and utterly A*, 
traycd the rich tentitle of RnthmaMpuri, which ProfesHfi-r Kri-hnn-urinti cleverly .hows', to 
Imve been Chidambaram. 5rirnnp:im and other t cm pita naturally suffered. At Haurmnur 
Maijk Kaffir found annie of the local tnixftd Mtistiliinim, already a Under I to, whom he -.jXiml 
because they could repeat the Kalima. Madura wa-i found empty and -ticked, nitd the raid 
continued u far «« BfirarivtUUm itself. In 13] 1 or early in 1313, Malik Kaffir returned with 
all his booty to Delhi. From that time till 1310, when J At4u\ldtn cited, the land had pur. 

Irt thi* gritit raid Mnllk KaJ fir's route is not easy to fallow, owing to the i d mtsrt unlimited 
corruption of Dravidlan place-nomr-i by Muhammadan authors hut Professor KrisbnMwumi V 
idonlifieatiotw. actual or probable, arc scholarly and admirably thorough and painstaking 

On Ins return to Delhi, Malik Kaffir became al] powerful Under 'AhYnVbhn KhdjI for the 
short and disantri.ni ■ remainder of t licit monarch V r-ign, and at bin death in 13lb, L- Imcatno 
au atrocious a tyrant that he wna Assassinated in boa than two months. Then followed an 
Unstable government in Delhi, and the Southei a province* Aoqulrvd by Mn.Uk Kaffir a gencmh 
ship n i rurally tell «wny. Deogin and Wiiaiujal erased to >em1 trihtii - the Kerutn -4 
Tmvancoro and ih Piiyly.vs of Madura etui gulf'd for ■dprenwujy in Moatinr, regard le*> of 
any garrison Malik Kafir may have left behind him in MaAirn. while Dw&msanindiu was 
actually rebuilt by the Hoysdtaa. Apparently all that Malik K&ffif bad achieved won only 
a raid off no political effect, 


Thnwalsncw^wrof 'Aliu'ddtn Khtyl w™ KutWddtn Mubarak Shah, who begun writ 
but noon neglected bis adminis! ration and. jut aa ‘Aliu ddin had don - briar- Ji„u put 
himself into the hands of antt-lntr fttwgod* oiwok slave, this time from K’njnriit. io wl.OUi 
Me gave the title of Khusrii KMn und raised him (h) the office of tmnr with, in the .i , j.,.. 
Muhammadan fashion, the title of Malik N»ib Kafir. This n e» J, np. -rial UwmtiU | Btw | v 
repvatol the acts of Malik KiUur LiM his own MHKBiiiaUoii in 1320, and so it will I hi cmm-tii. .it 
to distinguish him, a* 1 have done before by the title of Mitlik Khitsrfi. 


In the eirenmdonree, it became necessary to reconquer the South. In I3J* MubArak 
iShah marched on Dengm. defeat'd HftrapMa Den, then ruler, and flayed him alive Tins 
WAS the Erst real cumin art in the JJuklitu., ending in the appointment of Musalmka feuda- 
*■*$** in S ^ ariwhl ™ It beams that th-reml fighting commander of this *xpedition * m .\|«|ik 
khmrii, and after it he was, scat to invest Button Deo in Wirisngat. H*re h > faithfully 
■ epeiitcd the proceedings oE Malik Kfifur, plundered the t-l.iri of verylhim, and h ft him 

„ V*»l J a*i. H. |,«l .. . to Wti „„ , u ^ 

r,Ml...n, whWi he M «*k M* <M(W" , " 1 »" "w* •» I* om «Jv.,ft., 

Midi ii n iTnnda \\ cb rouid vr dubbfid him 1 a low disigniiig 

**«*» 1» Ih.. em, he SWMrf 3Uk Win,-, null in JU'.tar ^UM 

I 'T^ iT'-rr,, ts* "l°" mm ‘”" *» "*•** isu Kum .. ™i, !i.„»i 

iniahmtmnfer bun by si-j#*.,,mating linn, with the help of his own counts mm fr , , t - r 
*■“' ***** W«W «“» •» ihr litlrol NMnCddln BUb. UUk KI™,rt-“ 
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palicy was Lo destroy thti hereditary tmlileK and wplmo them by promote lnw- and rent 
gnde Hindu*, which Iiuh ltd suiuc Mu* ii In i:\ii hUtnrinns to hay Hint ha ww aiming ut a move¬ 
ment to restore Hindus to power. Ax this has uUn Iwn said of a movement later on jit the 
dAy> of Muhammad Tughink fond mi wonder), tba prorojdtngv- of Mu Id; Xlitnn'i need exoim 
nation in greater detail than they have yet ree-jived. 

All Lida led naturally to rebellion, and. it found a leader in filiist Malik. Govertjot of 
Deohulpiir, whmu non, Muhammad J^khni ddln Jfiiii (aft^nrards knofln Ulugh Khftti 
and taLer an the not on on* Muhammad TnghUk), Malik Khcisru had Tried in vnin to OOOriliate 
by high, offive, Thv end of Malik Ehtlsril OAtno in two month*. and in 1330 Ghtei Malik 
bWAiLR* Salt an Ghyasu’ddui Tuglild: Shah by uccbmuiticn. mid rhu* founded yH 

another Dynasty at Delhi. 

Uhy&sa'ddiil Tughlak v&a u wiw* and generous ink*. but ail chat nr art- at present eon* 
I’tTiied with is that JA'ngiri jcniained loyal to Delhi. while at WAmiigstl Kurin-. Doo again 
became rtitin 1 , and Ulugh Kliun (f.*., the later Mohammad TYtgkbikl wo* •.nil to riduv 
him to obedience, This wad achieved with difficulty, owing probably to di^f>ruion in the 
Munlim I'Amp. and Kudm Doo and Ilia family found their way to Delhi. Tin 1 fall of War- 
Etngal nflturally led to the overrunning of Tding&aa. 

Thiv rest of OhyAsuMdlu’* abort reign was occupied by repelling Mughal Inroads end uij 
invasion of Bengal, which won overrun and handed over Lo a representative of the Bulb&ri 
Dynasty of Bengal (1383—1368). On hi* victorious return, tibytai ddin Tughlnk *-» killed 
oittsidf' Delhi, by the fall of a wpeciully constructed pavilion during a feast The catastrophe 
may or may not have been accidental. Anyhow, Ulugh Khun, who find been left behind ju- 
administrator tit Delhi during the expedition, profited by it, and In 1335 ascended the Delhi 
throDO 03 Sultan Abul-Mujahid Muhammad Shah, Usually known as Muhammad Tughkk. 

Urofeajor Kriibnaswomi in gentle in his description of this gr^al monarch, but I have 
not yet read anything to upset » brief rnimmary oT him which I turd oecarimi to write some 

yea r« ago: ’ A reamrka bty capable but. unbalanced rulur, who reigned for 20 yeans {1325_1351) 

and has been described as * learned, meroUees, religious and mad.’ H ■ certainly tried 
woad-rfsil Bohemea. Witbotrt any adequate Cfiu.c and for a time only, h- moved the -npi- 
Lai 71)0 miles from Delhi to Dvugiri in the Da khan, to which he gave the name of Llaidnhibid. 
forcing the people of Delhi to migrate find there and then lwek again. He growly misapplied 
hli armies on vainglorious expeditions, where they suffered unspeakable hardships rnpl 
accomplished nothing. Ha fcrlfldto ohiigo h la people to accept copper and brow lokciwna silver 
coins, and iasuod a, stamped leather note currency without any bullion support. I»h5«.i it— 
Mihettnw which not even Mu vengeance when opposed could make to nicceed. Ho committed 
wholesale masaaoru 0 n altogether iiauflkkiit provocation, an d finally hr mined his kingdom. 
All the while hi* own opinion of Minudf wa» t hat be was « perfectly just ruler and that 1 tu 
ob y him was to obey God,' But the iuo>t remarkable thing about turn ia that he died 
undhiiirbod in hi* bed, from natural ditease, thus proving the awe in which hi* mad abilities 
kept those about him- This man of contradiction* wo* clospimi 0 f speech, Koher wal i 

m his Ufo, an accontplidlicl .Ur in Arabic, Persian and Greek philtwopliv, and leBriim- 

of ril kinds, and oonapicunualy brave, ' Inter aim ho created ivitUn India tho lamiwt EmJ 
nominally nt least, ever addby a Jluluimmadanxiifer dividing i i into t went v-tlm e pro ! 
vilicca Strmelung from Suiwg&ou (Dacca} to Gujarat and from L»hor to Ma t.bar it ra 
however, on ihuplro oItojb in rebellion, and the life of peoplo of mark muri under him have 
often been a nightmare. 
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Muhammad Tughlak had the enterprise and spirit to create this huge Empire, but owing 
to faults of character he could not maintain it. As regards the South, his efforts to do so 
entailed expeditions to WarangalandDwarasamudra in 1327-1328, the campaign involving 
a jaiihar. or holocaust of women, at Kampti on the Tungabhadra. Like other provinces, 
.Ma’abar rebelled, but as had happened already in Bengal, the army did not return, and its 
commander, Jalalu’ddin Absan Khan set up there independently about 1335. Then, in 
1328, came successively the cruel move from Delhi to Deogiri, an abortive attempt to reduce 
Ma’abar to obedience, and the move back from Deogiri to Delhi. Revolts, Hindu and Mu- 
sulwan, were chronic, including Hindu at Warangal and Musalman at Kulbarga in 1343. 
which were put down. Having stirred up rebellion in Gujarat by an “ enquiry into arrears 
of revenue ” and having put it down savagely, Muhammad Tughlak proceeded, about 1340, 
to do the same thing in Deogiri, and while there yet another revolt was raised in Gujarat 
by a mamluk named Taghi, who was however easily defeated, though only scotched and able 
to give yet more trouble. The consequent absence of Muhammad Tughlak in Gujarat, 
practically to the remainder of his astonishing career, meant another rebellion, this time 
under Hasan Khangu, which was successful, Hasan Khangu becoming Sultan in Deogiri 
about 1348. Three years of wanderings in Gujarat and tho western frontier brought Afnli a.ui- 
mad Tughlak’a strenuous career to an end in 1351 from “ fever ”, the account of which 
reads like fish-poisoning. 

His ill-conduct of Imperial affairs had reduced his Empire practically to India north of 
the Vindliyas, minus Bengal. Deogiri, that is the Dakhan, had defied him for at least 
three years ; Warangal’s allegiance was only in name ; the Hoysalas of Devarasamudra could 
hardly lie called his vassals, and Ma’abar had been actually independent for at least fifteen 
years. A careful chronology of this last fact is to be found at pp. 152—1 of Professor 
Krishnaswami’s book. 

In this way, from the days of ; Alau’ddin Kbilji to those of Muhammad Tughlak, the 
first half of the fourteenth century a.d. was a time of continuous strife between Muslim and 


Hindu in the South of India. There was invasion after invasion, rebellion after rebellion, 
conquest and reconquest at times of practically tho whole South, and at times of unfortunate 
portions of it. In the end all the obivious signs that remained of the struggle was the estab¬ 
lishment of locally independent Muslim rule in Ma’abar for a while (till 1378); and thus the 
Muhammadan incursions took the form apparently of mere raids. But in the conditions of 
medieval life it was not possible for large armies to march to and fro through all the South, 
year after year, for something like half a century, without leaving pockets of themselves 
about the country, and the descendants of these must have remained on here and there, just 
as in the case of the Huns, Greeks, Parthians, Baktrians, and a host of other immigrant in¬ 
vaders of far earlier date in the North-West, and of the Shans, Mons and other Indo-Chinese 
races in the North-East. It would be of interest, by dint of examination into local family 
histories, to ascertain how far the Khilji and Tughlak incursions still affect the population 
in places, for we have thus in the true South three sources of Muslim population: Firstly, 
the peaceful penetration of Arab and quasi-Arab mercantile invaders producing an old mixed 
trading population—Mapillas, Navayats, Labbais, and the like; secondly, the remnants 
of the military raiders of the fourteenth oentury ; lastly, the followers of the Dakhani Muham¬ 
madan rulers who constantly raided to the southward, and finally overthrew the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, a Hindu Empire that rose out of the chaos ensuing on the death of Muhammad 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Even an enquiry into the history of 

he kham idiom of Urdfi might throw light on the influence of IslLn on the Southern 
Dravidian population and vice, verad . 
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The rulers of Ma’abar from Madura carried on a precarious and sanguinary struggle 
with the surrounding Hindus, cut off from the Dakhan by the power of Vijayanagar ; but the 
Southern Dakhan itself fell first und^r the rule of the Bahmanis of Kulbarga, and then under 
the Five Shah! Dynasties of Berar, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Bidar and Golkonda. Tnere was 
always a quarrel between these States and their Hindu neighbours further South. 

The story, briefly told, reads like one horrible tale of war, rapine, murder and atrocious 
cruelty. This is, however, a misleading view, and I will repeat here what I have had occasion 
to say of another part of India during the same centuries : “ Though, on the whole, the years 
of the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries make up a period of perpetual war with indis¬ 
criminate merciless fighting, it does not follow that individual towns and villages saw a 
great deal of it. What happened from the personal point of view of the ordinary citizen who 
lived under it was much this. He and his were left alone to do largely as they pleased socially, 
with recurring intervals, not necessarily close together, of sheer nightmare, times of over¬ 
whelming horror, which they regarded much in the light of the epidemics and famines to 
which they were also always Liable. As each bad period passed by, life recovered its ordinary 
routine more or less completely. Sometimes, of course, there was no recovery, and what 
was left of the villages and towns departed miserably elsewhere, but this was by no means 
commonly the case.” In the South, as elsewhere, Hindu and Muhammadan have had to 
find a modus vivendi in respect of each other. How the admixture originally came about. 
Professor Krishnaswamrs researches admirably illustrate, and show the way to a more 
complete investigation. 

THE VELVI-KUDI PLATES AND THE SANGHAM AGE. 

By K. Gi SANKARA. 

In 1893 Mr. Venkayya intended to publish these plates (I.A., XXII, 64), but pro¬ 
duced only a summary in 1908 (A.R.E., Madras, 1908, pp. 62-9). As this is in places mis¬ 
leading, I here give a full and correct account, from a photo-copy that I got for study. 

The ten plates have 155 lines, ll. 1—30 and 142—150 being in Sanskrit verses, and U. 
30—141 and 151—155 in Tamil prose and verse, and not, as Mr. Venkayya says, in ornate 
prose with frequent alliteration. The Sanskrit words are in Grantha, and the Tamil 
ones in Vatteluttu script, older than that of the Madras Museum plates of the same 
king’s seventeenth year. 

The plates invoke Siva (//. 1, 2), and then mention the P&ndyavam&a with its priest 
Agastya, who stopped the growing Vindhya and drank up the ocean (11. 3—5). Pandya, 
the sole survivor of the close of the Kalpa, was born as Budha to protect the world 
(//. 5—7). This refers to the Pandya claim to lunar origin. His son was Purfiravas, who 
destroyed the daityas (l. 8). 

Of his family came Maravarman, who ruled long , performed tuld-bh&ra (weighing against 
gold), and amita-garbha (passing through a golden cow ), and favoured learned men (ll. 
12—15). His son was famed (pratUah) as firm in battle (mna-dMra) (/. 16). His son was 
named (abhidhah) Maravarman, the lord of Bhu-sundari. Sundari indicates that this was 
the queen’s name, and not the earth (ll. 17—19). Rajasimha (lion of kings) forced 
Pallava-malla to retreat (ll. 19—22), performed kanalca-garbha and tuldbhdra (l. 23), and 
married the daughter of the Malava king. The Malavas=»Mazhavas were a South Indian 
tribe defeated by Simhavishnu ( S.I.I. , II, 356) and Vinayaditya (I.A., VII , 303). From her 
was born the king named Ja til a (Tam. Sadaiyan) (ll. 24—26). He is also called Parantaka, 
the son of Rajasimha, and was ruling when this praSasti was composed by Varodaya 
Bhatta (»• 29—31). 
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Tlicii rtmift the Tumil paiaag*. The Fandyii ttdhMja palyri.fi (ol many sacrifices )» 
mzhivH (the grefil king) granti-d Wlvikndi ftaorifkid vi tinge) in 
Pabanfli-Wpwn tn SnrT-Wftron of Kfarkai to complete his wtnifice (II. 32—3N) This king 
i> mentioned! in tho Singh am works. Tlw J/cidunuKiriiiri (It, 73U—700) nf. m to hi* i tinny 
sacrifices-, mak»A him im nwrvtor of iu hero Tulrti-alnnkiinam XCduii'Ccxhiviin, onr'l vnU# 
him fiaLMIal (i»nteifinis I h^hi) f»wi^KtHjUiiLj. Purm ainUrtu dedicates to Win 5 Ivru-*, 
ivuri ki?.hur im utioiiH Kirn wt « Ssiva (P.A’, 0 j. XAtUmalyAr Wfrra to hi* many hail* (ib„ 
0, 12 and 13), and to the Pahimli river {Farm]! in NityidL)) dug by fahMSteltt Xesiiyon, 
i.t. r vadimlt-(ilam>M ninrm fnf foot Wuahari hy the ee»).P4ndya Bn d c oma .) W 

dum'pnIIiyattuuiir mentions bun ft. king Knduioi (ib.. 04). The foot-note* tu them tyri**. 
by their original editor, call him jwf-yd^-^ai^ttd^Kudond^ru.soJ, udi. 

Then the village wan in tag (mdu) enjoyment. Since n aid m completed hy handing 
over the dead, length of puaroon i. not needed, only acceptance fiu th mention of long 
enjoym-nt is a ••l«teine»l «d fact, not a proof of potion. Then the PAmJyaa Vtfrv <Jis- 
tilawrl by the KojahJrra, who was Inter expelled by ndhirSjn Jiadunkba (11. m |). 40). The- 
KaJubhr* occupation van ILeih only uJiort-limL 


The Kajuhhno. were ro prominent (rum e. m to e. 7W A.O.. that Si.idmvmhna IS I I 
II. U30), Narani nihli I (ill. I* 132), YlkrwmAtUtya* l invd II (I.A., TX, 12S $J. y atuj 
and Vmayidityu (i.d.. VII, 30S) claim vktewit* over them. Hill VartH-IOiliint <r fifti v a \ 
omita them among SuuLh Indian tribes. Ho they wero prominent an | y A (icr «.* m a n 

The Sangham work* nowhere .cfer to the Ka|ublinm or their Ptajym occupation So 
they data before o. <**> or afLer 760 ad. jj ut the huger Cinnnmanflr plate* moke ij,- hero 
of Talm.idfln.kAtmm, [fl im* Mndyn of the Ingham age), and the founder oft],, Madina 
8ar# ; «n f «a«^» of the hero of Jtfiwb (it. 101-Uffl). The present plate, , tatl . th, |„ Ut . r 
lhi‘ 3rd ancestor uf iL* donor (utt 7C7 ajj.) ; and non- of hi* 3 anatom, the earliest of whom 
n flS Ka^nkon. is called the hero of Talai-fdankanam, though their exploit, are related in 
detail. Neither wa* the bottle petty, a* it ia proudly ™ m irjmd i fl yamhtm, « OT kH ud 

-^3+3) =l*m ***“ 9g@ maSt ht,1C0 <iflte HOt ^ m but M <*« 

Tim average for a gcin-rntbii h hew ftsatuned to bo 27 yenrK, m* it j» ttw interval between 

TT*? ° f ffllhere ftnd 6t>Qs ' U ' 1,10 "hvu tJm dd< ,t non h born to a„ 

Indian king ; unless (he known dotes Indicate a different average for any group of king,. 

The pjuwage relating to the Ko|abhni oceujxatiun runs tlm,;—*; ; J U hhukU tuUm u.« 
d/Mqm adhi-rajani rial* nliti ntelidailm ■; AVn^n. inn um i M h amihn LiMwh- 
danii irnlMjfa pin, /Kxlu-kalan-mnlailta f parvS p<4 Pdniyddhi rdjan vtUrrpauu 
rtfn-TUMu.. - iomtm kurrmbnm P&v-udan mnruiH _[ Ka lunbon (39 jfy, f 

Wo. eon ,pli( up kudkrin iadana* into kaikbin t* referring to (hy Kdiddira * i„i „, * 

-™. ^ the p» net.. r „^ ^ h, wJEZZ “he 2[ 

*• w*** twox» ttiuwalM. ’ i! 

S^SSCZt ; ,,W 'f “ "■—><•. « l»™ he .eed ..hjh. the 
kingdom, before kaduokon ear. rule. So irmkkiy, mmt mean such recovery. 

‘ ^ 1 f 1 ^ mu * w « s * to » MUfafa with I«t|abhra n< and 

HubiKt Hi i nib I V Wh£l * baih b * 1€ *M. by grammar, have a common 

xuniwi, Hfl kutti&nJndniuii iunit br qm word Ii thm rtf* *t r , ,, 

IhMM-, , , ,'ll " ' “"I*""* 

Jk tlJ undo hntfbw't a , 1ti 
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If Ihv kingdom WU recovered bj an allocator nf Kadunkon, b* man* hw been the 
tKst on.-, .v, noting indicates other kings in the interval*' But then we h&re no nuWt 
or mi'ktyn and nothing hints at an implied one 11,; context also indtatea that Kadnnkon 

‘ ,W8eI£ moTlTcd kiu S do,l] - «• ^ he appeared like t|u> sun aprimme 

r.™ th. uoran. The Pfindya* «rom to have been eubmeiged hy a dksijter from whi-h 
\adnnkoii mu tin fat to spring up. Thr phrase ‘upping like the .an 1 i E uM>d Ut« 
7 1 * ‘ ,Ll “.P"* 1 ""* Hanavtrman « I'xploits. The analogy dun* that Kmjunkoii ah,o 
me prompt by muring the kingdom. niirrpaUu » nut) in the »me aenav later 
I"**!' 110 ' a "'So iLadunkon binifidl recovered the kingdom ; and th- Kalahhm com. 
jwtkn tvfis the flol only of osingle Kajabhra, hUusell eapelJed by Kmlmjlton {II. 40 111—2) 
Then nhah’Iaftai, literally, mean* 1 ifido spuco The Kajahlira first anneicd It • then 

\ .T "JT!^ ^ K *^? kon * Oo!y aft, - r “““*«» tbfl letter anhduod other ki,^ aud 

thkLl :^ h l^ ah him ’ ** hc neovnred Ufm aoeeubm, can only bs the PAndy* country. 

t m ^ a lh * K ^ hhli d! ’F^ed Where, beside, the PAnd™ of tb-nr 

Lnd:. But M4- Jm means only tho Pindya kingdom. So, why ahould tho'vld**. of 
HU alien over olbor ^ bo mentioned In a PAndya grant 1 AdU^mi cannot h^a 
■mdud king,. Neither can wo construe both **« and .m*lf W i' n with Kafeifem 

* T 1,1 r ' frf : t ^ ull,er lt,n » 3 oul ? Jlttcf Also, sueh osnqotot must come afur the 

11 ’ r ir' ! A f ird f’ Lli th,,i to Pilndyas, Eke where ako 

(it 41 4-). il upjiljt* only ttj Pamjya&- 

, i B !Vm ti A > Irtttc L Iinea>lt 13 in th ' dn * a ^ ^ re iB Pl^ol. So the plural means 
at Lea*' . Hndyaa. But, eincc there ™ only one Kaiablirn, they must all be referred to 
hk time, If they were all dkpkecd. But there was no need to displace in™ m, , in! ™ 
kin^lom had been recorded by a succeeding king, of which there la no indication. So only 

td T h U 7 7 ; but ' “ 116 CflmC d 11 Io& S ^ vJhMfa they may aU bl 

to hare boon displaced through him. * y 

Us6y ‘ ■- ' mctmip.mbl, •, „ notUn . in u 

;“7“’ °u, * S"* 1 "™; «—%» n. 2^2 

..‘'f ' ’ *y ' Bu * thcrr l »"> Ixi'Il many aiA.Voiy, holii h.fo-.j I„d ntcoi 

k,i r v lu ^ ,lu ” tto SMsbra .ge M n „ ktw 2r.W iS 

»ta oocnpied Ma 4 „ro. But U„ Kul.bhrn « h!ms5 |, e , lt j „ t[| „ £_ f ??”• 

ir"7” ‘7 *•**«» *« by th- Ftafrb, bu, t|,u 

Mart, Pur ™ it BtaJ,., „t ,bc Knlubhrw ,„d S^I,„ dilmot thb« Mr 

*• ah * b “ • *- 'bo pi«» Meet.' Ph, kt.. 

- •**- kv vir .aivr^t'CTx rs 

Ita« KM u king. rt» Mr. Yiukajya c4is sou. But th, „1.„„. » Lkb 

* - - w. 55 

Ve«frl#uyaw plataa aaylllgthat Naraaimha U was the putra-sinu of Paramorn 1 ' Jff ^ 
1911, p. 522), ant! the larger Cinnamanur plats saying that BAi&simK i * '* 
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r/i^ned l ?l indicate birth in another famlljr. Hu L- Arib*--*ri (linn to loc*}, J^uiiA^uw 

(tyntlcscfiidiiig), Alirravannan (f, d2). >1., VSnkayyn says that ho iippeurwl no Ike Udoj« 
gm, Btri (he ptaUa sAy only that ho canto out like the sun that r^t< wi iln L middle ‘>1 the 
rjayagiri (It. 51-32) 

fl> won nt Fhtlii uud Nolvsk (it. 63-‘4; In the tatter Mr, VAnkayra »»ys hr fuughl with 
VUtoB. Mr. K. V. Submlnfjitpya 4yj«r think- that th' l*altavu* from YilwU (ViH’vjiLmi 
ill IBvtw gtapn* rJiMnet) tiTTr+rnn the Piiuiivti - I U*il. SLih'flt-r. ,-lflC. , p|), I -it—3). But 
why i-houhl the phtrs whit'li t" Ini to viriarii • over L'nhi, (Vr;i.‘ atbl Of*'U Kotruniiili^ lurn- 
non tho PaUavws only through i village ' The jv^-age only mrsim- 'the >ui . f>■::■ - i m 
(rcli) by buwmrii fr»7) " (/, rtftj, and nit gnrs»p,s u* to whether Vi I veil wn« h j»-r*ou or ptae-' 
an needles*. 

Then Mirra t lv.-1roy ft! Up KiLrrtmiitln^. non St-miiliiiii, many times dvlcuted (lie lie rain 
" who ruled tho whole ouri h unrivalled M and Ihu* wan then most [kivmHuI in S India. pap- 
Lured tho capital Ivor, hi (Urralyiir} of t)n Oita.-, and performed many 11 I 

<M<1 tut (?f. 6» —00). 

ili- >,011 wa- king [to) .%kdui yun, who woo at KLirothir. dnikruyetl tliv Ay-rv|. n iui ui the 
yrtiii ciltt Mang ala-pum (ALuiguloro) lire Maharnt ha. and— wo- » ailed Orn l'«>|n w-i- 
Knirmia and king (tt 62— '70). 

ThO Ay-vet an tho Ay king* of Xaujiiuul in & Tmvniuurp. «hw iuivrrptjtm- wi re 
published in Trav. Arch. Set. Mi Vunknyya ti-ad tliv name a* Ayu-V d, hut, nrmpg wiih 
tif (IJ. 684) Olid pedy (H. irt.6), it mart l» Ay-ypl, 11 nd even th dot in in th-’ httfr tint-*, 
Though it* Ufcre is no* uniform »i these platen. The fianghnni work. *1 o bnvi uidy Ay- 
And min and Ay fcylnan, nnd we litive a place Aykkudi, even to-dnv. 

Jluh&rtitba indhat^ n Cuhikya. hut l>i Dubrcuil'- <. k qaaU(m with Yikrunmdiii ,> J 
(Ptrildma, p. OS} is untenable, pis (he latter fought at I^rarainnalliir, nob Mangat^ppro. 
Uii jjueiffiCb us to the rulation. 1 ? vf th" I’uHaru aod Pao^ya Ru]a^imhu - ure unty on 

their idi'uUnil Lilies. 

Mill Twwa Sluonit (tf.Tl, &Sj. Air, VenLiyi.i, niiqtiikiqg hmhIcs Mii/tun (ALuithii 
ui tli' 1 huiaC-chatiot). thought th 1 tiuuic w,l- Tci-^Lutiun But (Iiiq igtuit's rnryn. 11 
( uitzLrin ' ttuinUr Vandayatt tlrr nyanir ■ dfut^ra{—si . 31, 42,60, ISO, Iiu6, 326) tu him 
at 11 king Toi-Vai oduyOH, when Vorodayaii was ugly a title of jicdu-Hainan 

Tilts MdiXiUi lought ui Nuduv^yal, KiitfitnnuJ ii, Atinm-kunvci. Tiru-iuaii" > 1 , Piivalur 
Kbdtun-pijiir, the Poltava at Knihutuln'ir, und ui I^riyaliir. ttOisPd ih 1 KivvH autl buLt- 
■lucd Kong'i el the Mashuvai (Miuka-kwenm) (ff, 72—Si j At Phn'Jik'Eoduuiii^j, he uor- 
: hipped P 0 A 11 put 1 (f. S2) with goM heaps and genu ((. S3. 11 • Unu allied himapll by uioniaga 
(iKuntondAdifi} aith fJongo rcja of the Kunga* (K6iigaravaii) (It 83—1). Thih refer® lu hta 
marrying the Mtudiuvn ptine- »So «fa« was the daughter vl Ounga-mja.«he Mazhava king 
of th 1 ! Kuagas. Then h* prrfonncd countless ^mbatnK ( ItXHl cows}, A i ranyq/jfirbhat and 
fttlJAAdr-n, and itaftY- d ike imlta uanisd (miium) Kihlal, Vand, and Kuahi (ff. S i—7). 

Mi. Vt-ukayyu, ignoring emwm, mistook Ike wall, for those el th* rAtojiya, fob- and Cent 
eauiuhs. But all the walla might have Uvti in fliadUTii aud only named aftn ih t it U- r 
vTipitala i Q memory of a previous conquest «f tho Colas and Ooraa. Bat rawiwd tadicatm 
the eunqueat tl« H ABmo e grandfather's. It is more mtural for .1 fein u tu have i .sw <1 

b-5 I3WII ami uoi 













nit: Vi lv!‘KVIf! h.u i s ihk *\nmivm a-.p- 




Hi* son Nedun- jatjuiyiin dented the I’d Hath nt Pt-jmubfiJtiJir youth of frte KAvfcrf, 
Audi be Ay-n] one) the Kummtbas at Kuttukmrombu (ff. n* ( l 1 ?— IKih Hh titles we-r© Tinna- 
v&oava (FAnclya ami fern), ftilvaro (lord of famine), Srhuanohora t< harming with for- 
time), feinaecoaha iaagn Cola), Flinajvpiiilihn lol diy-lsml ('eta*), Yirnkidiftfiaha 
\rid of iinpuritiL^), nnflyn-Yi=-rulA (fuiiicd for humility}, Y'rkranm-jwiragn (of uuhnundetf 
valour}* Yjra-piirfiga (fiffet cf horttfe), Memit-ba la (strong hh wind), Mimya^iiHJiiiEi (of bonourod 
rornmaiuln}, MAmipftiiin (like to Maiui), Xtardll r-vita {of trniuplrd hi Giri*4£hirjv (DiOQii- 
ijiin-tiriiih Giti'kitmziiji (u i \ntrmr in ^on^) r Kip-itTnyn (hoTLH* of focroj), Kit-upadinn (of 
finished wark&4 Kalip-paliai [foe of Kiili), K"-^ui-T^k^- ti ieluthnr«i (merdivir* to the uvil-Hundcd). 
Kftry^dfllc&biiia (gklilci) in ttorkft)* KArmakii*J?ftrtha (Arjiitta-liltf bowmen), Pimi n \jka 
tii htfowr of fra*), Pamlife-Tntctnh (patron of l«rn*d iwh), luripunia (cankut^d), PApji* 
hhint (tearing *iio. Giuin^rfihyn (upperdoling morit), tbhlli tinErrui}ii (mxri in counsel} 
(tLffi -102), 

Tn his 3rd year, .t rifjjin* fnlhn in iotiunH ijtttdwndtarari, anti not, &$ Air. V£nkayv. r i 
says, thn pfdjH'c-tifrigt'iv of Madura cnmpliujH'd to the king that VrlYikuJb gruuLcd to his 
family hy the king"* anei^tor Pn rami-* vara Kiidmui, had Wn rnflURfid by Lhe Kalabbrik- . 
Thu king >nii|rd tHibclirrmg and m cdkvd him to prove tin.- old grunt 

by rridwien Oid/jdl}. When it wa* *n proved* the king m Tic-wd the grnttl to Kiirnah-ktim 
liman Singan of Kdrrkai (W, 103- 118. 134), 

Mr. L IX <H . H:rrku]iLin Pi|lm ih fmulftl that lln- km*i ftgrfccd to Aivvpt »4 "Titirticw of 
the graul list orril 1 IcwtuuOfiy of lliO tfUfigm, Though more then 7 geiieratronn had pa^.^d. 
i+nei' po^r-viim wn^ Inst- But flit* pfnte:- only say that tho king minted the firard to lm 
proml by * idtnff. as- is from (0 eulabli^h ami tliai it wna so proved. Sti 

tlir gift um~t hnvf- Im n prodril by producing the deed, t'iiich rcuioinfd, i-vcn after poiif-,. 
“inn wns bwt. 

’Die Ajnspti, •>,, tfar ejeeeut-or, mbn is hmiqIIv che grantor )uai k «)f r or, if it is a kil^ia 
(iruitt. I Ur ywtvrrdjfi, atterthniuntri (premier), or district officer, is here MArmn's t><m K«ti, 
of Vaidjtk eftfrtc, and title .Vw imtrfd- w antfalap-ptr ami^a h, a dctocndani of the Kar&vamla- 
pan iKalftkkiit.l in Tiimcrrlli District) family (Jfiuti vartrta pbratfatar.kufo(-ttmrml), settle) 
there by the prevtmi* king ipurm-rdjn) MArmn for semers iu defeating GnngarAjs of the 
Kongfts ciiu!, at Vcnlmi, tho Vnllabhnj and negotiating MArrrtn s manriagtc -with OangarAja'- 
daiigliter (if i 2>t — 132 —3). The title Yullsbhn | u noflnftl to th«Cu]uhyii^, sml, as thl. bat tie 
uitft fomrlit about tin- liiiu* of YikmmAililyn II t h invanion in c, 740 \.d,, and he ulciiuu* eon- 
qucvi of tin- RUtdjss n Iso in that invafiion {£./., IX. 205}, this Valin blifi must be Vihruius 
ilityu 11. lie K^ngas king Leri- mentioiu'd a? having mnrried Gnngj|zl}s*s daughter nnj«r 
he Murran, who won that title hv eonquort, 

Thens donevMflrti fiyinan (/. 1J0), and Sattan Rattan, or, Shiiuiputi Fjuidc. who wrote 
this Tamil eulogy are iiientioned (tl. 130—10). Nest follow tJou^krit vcraen, which mention 
the A>iiftpti ts.fi Mnngnlo-rAja (the uttspirion* chief), Modlmra-tam (of sweat manners), fftstm 
vit (versed Jn Betencea), Kovi (poet), VAgml (eloquent), a Yaidya, resident of Karavandopme, 
and the iiviinl impvccntoty stunzas about the making, protecting, and violating of grant.*, 
eited from Tn'-h tiiM-ithnrinn (perlmpii the Ft'kAbu dharmotiarc^pu rdf a , (W. 14)— 00). The 
engraver wnc* Ynddhii Ktnari (lien in hnttle) Pi-nim-pnijai-kariin (the great drummer), (f Um.j 

l now fix the finte of thewi phitra. Tlw? last kings of the Sanskrit niul Tamil piia,s ftT ,- 
identieal. as they were both soro of the Mimn, who married the Malceva prinecf-), imim-cij 
Jaula and Ppramakn, and niling of the time of the grant . The Ainapti wag the build-j 
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of the Anaimnls! temple [£J., VIII, 8W— Slj, ae both were Kiffc, rcita of Mflrran, Void™, 
rmdeht? oF KjfrftTBndftpm or Kalakkndi, MadhuratMai. Ka™, an A MGrcmlo-mangtiap. 
per-anuyans. So tbfy ficmd the H.vnn fcfig itihahji^alyaij K A™ r .'■!. l Turn part 
tiamtJ? Jfttila ( Vclvfhudi jlatfj, Sfct, part), surd Parfintaka (JaaiittoMi I tut. Stl. port). So 
the ktng'fi name wan Jafila Piiramolts, ami nfdvm in XAdunjadaiyan ie only an epithet. 

Thf Sanskrit port of this Ana I m&! Hi inscription toys that Mitmn-KAri "built the rock- 
temple to Vialniu (Nararfiuha) se the mut-Uon, and consecrated the -Hinge jj-rffl.pmfirf, :hirfi ■■ 
on o Pflshtin day (Sunday and Rerali) of Kartrika in Kali 3S7i mipimUdtli Kov, 770'.t_n 
^nd gave gift ins to Brhhma-s, os usual on such occasions. But, soya the Tami] pwl t hr 
died before tie could perform nirHa’imt, and to hi? younger brother Minrnn fiyluari, who 
lucceeded him as utlata-pumtri, built the outer halt and performed the tv icmony. Thi- 
Fyinfin had the title rittdl.Wfingala-vhal-miynn. Mr, 0. Ttrkcta R«o thought *fr- 
ttotfuai was the conamation ceremony, But it had been performed by Ktiri hlmaclf. Mr 
T. A. Gopliiflthu Run read the word ns niraH^ithi to menlt ” eompletrd the outwork and 
gdted ihetu. But then w® should have TumpfH - , not ntniffu, a 1 -' nirahi can only menu 
Ic-vtilcd. never 1 coirpleUd-’ Etr n winippi means ' fUlcd,’ not 1 completed Thu vowel 
efso in nf is long. So we mutt read tifrfta/fltof, f,e. ( umfmtohata sprinkling Th< 

omission of the dot la not unusual. Mi. Rao objects that we should l hen litvro tilittal. 
not tafiftef. Bni tafitta ie used for Sprinkling 1 in jlinJLumt-mlrre if, 328). So the cerentom 
wa» again performed to consecrate the outwork*, which took time to romp]etc. 

MutTBii-kari, thus, died in a month or two of the irnege-eciistmtion and lu.fnre th- 
outworks wise completed, tj„ shorn the close of 770 a,», The Ytlrikndi pistes of which 
ha Aj na.pt i, muit date before this ermt. fn Pteirfnfan s third rear, Hftirnn-Kta ■»-, 

aitawwsH us lie wos chtatn Afnppti. BoHy in 771 , he Wu?. succeeded by Mb l.rntlur 
UlntiBU Fyir.an. But, in the tiithyrer, the tfiuAd-itinfcnfo (grrnt feudatory) waa tlie Yrfdyu 
SAttan GnnnpfLti Ptn^ rinu(ft rrji.rignlfl.r L ra:vuti of Kflravfendfipnf* (/.it h| XXII, 07 ? ~\* 

the title msM.sdftooto wbs applied only t<) the premier (c/, its application to AruinvoraiM,) 

{I ’ Am> TX ’ 1#8 “ M - Koe ' 5uit| ® ; S ‘ Lm *? A’rjtfJ. TJJ, Km. f», *2—&ttan Gonapwti 
seems to hare displaced Mftttan tyimn. Allowing the fatter m least 2 ™ r if,, t]wt ,, f 

the third year falls in 770 a.d., and the king’s nceeswoia dates 767 a.h 

I now dfsciias tte siath year inscription reft rrrd to. Mr. VAnkayy* took the XolA^kdtri 
builder of the tempi™ to Durgfl and Jyahftt, for the wife of Sfittan Gapapoti, ifr. CMnf' 
ufttha Buo objects that the plural atmrrkv miikca her the queen. Here, l.c confusea the 
plural (amr+ku) with the singular flMidu (sbh+M), and the king also is mentioned 

only m tb? angular (of. Sateiyarrlu and auirrfii). So Nakkun-kdtri vu iW wife not u( 
the kmg, mentioned early, hut of felt tan Canapati. mentioned jmt before if w , rc „ 
queen, her twnsl titlw ehould have been mentioned. It is nbo inorr. natural for a wife thru, 
the queen to add her gifts to the temple and lank that had repaired ; and if 

lbs queen warn the donor, she should hare been mentioned before the 5U> 

wnA the wifp of fttfam OdUaputi. 

B Utow a -Wlt lh. I*™, , T.ld f . „,| d . bmOjuuM 

!‘iT v y l "7"'“'* ‘■w- s» » »«« Brie a rtlt !tlt ^ 

toured i“\ .'lit “''« r rulrring the «*,. IlMdc,I, ■ 

™«a .. M, lui. till h. fl«t Otrt Bwa*|rfr utw . 1 , -rtwnlh So Xlll . 

uo, .ftrr lk*T 5 V„vi’. „„ ; XlmmS |v(r taj b.'r„ 
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before he met Madhurakavi, Mr. Gopinatha Rao makes Marran-Kari the father of Xammal- 
var=Kari-Marrnn. But Marran-Kari’s father was Marram while Xammalvar’s father’s 
father was Porrkari; and Nammalvar was a Velfija of Kuruhur, not a Vaidya of Kajakkad. 
As the Anaimalai temple had to be completed by Morrnn-Knri’a younger brother, perhaps 
he had no son. If Nammalvar had been Marran-Kari’s son, he would not have omitted 
to sing his father’s Anaimalai temple, when he sings the Tiru-Mohur temple hard by ( Tint - 
rdy-mdzhi, X. i). 

Mr. Venkayya says that Tirumangai-alvar came a decade or two after Nammalyar. 
But Tirumangai, who mentions Vairamegha (a title of Rashtrakuta Dantidurga, who defeated 
the captor of Kanci before 754 a.d.) (E.C., Gb. 01, XI, Tk.; E.L, IX, No. 4) as being bowed 
down to (vana?igum) by the Tondai king of Kane?, and as having besieged ( tan tvli t&ehnda) 
Kanci ( Peritja-tiru-mdzhi , II, viii, 10), wrote before 754 a.d., os Dantidurga was followed 
soon after by his uncle Krshna I ; while Nommajv&r sings about §ri-varn-mangalam (Tim- 
rdy-mdzhi, V, vii), the name given to Velankudi by Jatila Parnntako, when granting it to 
Sujjata-bhatta in his seventeenth year=783 a.d. (I.A., XXTI. 71). and so wrote at least 
thirty years after Tirumangai. 


T1IE MAHISHMATl 01-' KARTAVlRYA. 

Bv KAXA1YALAL M. MUXSHJ. BA., LL.D 

Different scholars have claimed different places as being the site of the ancient capital 
of the TTaihaya king Arjuna, Kartavtrya, but no final and incontrovertible conclusion has 
been reached yet. It will therefore be useful to suggest a few considerations in support 
of the view which has been put forward by Sirisha Chandra Vidyfirnava in his appendix 
to the English translation of the Matsya Purdna published by the Panini Office. 1 Ac¬ 
cording to that view the M&hishmati of Kurtovirya was situate at the place where now 
stands the town of Broach (Bhrigu-Kachha) in Gujarat. 

It is easy to ascertain the characteristics of this M&hishmati, originally a capital of 
Naga, son of Karkotaka. Kurtavlrya cnptnml it and founded M&hishmati. 2 3 It is admitted 
by all authorities that this city stood on the Narmada. In referring to it all authori 
ties further agree in indicating its proximity to the sea ; and in distinctly mentioning that 
the tidal waves of the sea came right tip to the city and that it was a base for naval power. 8 
“ When he (Kfirtavirya) agitated the waters of the river in his gambols, the Narmada 
trembling with fear at his sight and becoming highly astonished surrendered herself to him. 
He alone with liis thousand arms swelled it by putting the water of the sea into it; and in¬ 
creased it a3 it increases in the monsoon. And the ocean being thus agitated by ilia thousand 
anus became subdued by him, and he extended his seapower so that the residents in the 
Patala became inoffensive and quiet.” 

Somehow this peculiarity appears to have been lost sight of by those who have tried 
to locate this city; but it is so clearly given in the Pnrdn a * that it admits of no doubt on 
this point. 

1 Published by Sudhindra Nath Vasu, Panini Office, Bahadurganj, Allahabad. 

2 Matsya P., XLIII, 29-30 ; F dyu P„ XXXII, 26; BarkaMa I, XXXIII, 28. 

3 Ibid., XLIII, 31; ibid* XXXII, 28; ibid., XXXII. 28.. 
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None of the cities on the Narmada which have been heretofore identified as Mahishmati 
*t ands where the tidal wares could conceivably have reached. The only place on the Nar¬ 
mada which could have been possibly described in this manner must hare stood somewhere 
near, the ate of the present city of Broach, which according to Hieun-Tbsang stood vert 
near the sea iit Ids time. 4 • 

Being the capital of Kartavirya s kingdom it must have occupied an important posi¬ 
tion in the portion of the country over which he hold sway. K&rtaviryn is called the lord 
of Anfipa.® 

Anfipa literally means a place neat the sea or a marshy place, and was applied to various 
tracts near the sea.® In the MakUbMmla times the word Anupa was applied to a king¬ 
dom apparently insignificant, on the west coast. T It also appears that Surashtro, An rip* 
and Anarta were contiguous countries and that Anupa lay to the south of Suiashtra.® 

These references show that the only portion which could be called Ami pa and which 
could have a capital situate on the Narmada must be the portion of Gujarat Iw-tween the 
Maht and the Tapti. . 

The extent of Kartaviivis dominions can also be ascertained by the names of his im¬ 
mediate descendants, which are in reality either the names of the provinces which formed 
part of his empire, or the names of the different tribes which went to make up the Haihay.i 
and TWajanga races of which he was the chief. These names are given as Sfirasena, Sflni. 
Talajanga, Avanti, Vitihotra, Sharyaia, Bhoja, Tundikero, an d Anarta /• Surnsenn is 
Mathura. fifira appears to be the tribe which gave its name to the peninsula of KAthiawiir 
the name of Surashtra. Avanti is Malwa. Anarta is old Gujarat with its old capital Kns- 
nsthali (Dwtirka). Vitihotra or Vitihavya is a country to the west of the Vindhyas 1 **. 
Kundikera or better Tundikcra is also a name of a tribe near the Vindhyae.'i Bhoja* 
appear to havj settled to the cast of Arravaii and their kingdom was known as Shalva in 
the MaMbhdrala times. H The dominions of Kartavirya therefore appear to be bounded 
by Yamuna on the north-east ; Vetravatt or Betwa on the east; Narmada on the south 
and the sea and the desert of Rajpntana on the west. The extent, of this empire clearly 
shows that its most important portion was Anupa, i.e., Gujarat- and Kathiawar, And 
neither Mandala ld nor Maheswari* nor Mandhata 16 occupies a central position with 
regard to this country. It would therefore be more natural to exp?ct the capital of this 
empire somewhere nearer the sea and b-ing on the Narmada, it must be somewhere near 
Broach ■ 

During the Mahdbhtirata times Kartavirya’s country and its capital Mahishmati appear 
to have ceased to exist except as a mere tradition. Tn those times Aryavarta except for the 
kingdom of Vidarblm was bounded on the south by Narmada for al l practical purposes and 

4 Cunningham's Orography. 

* Mbh Vatia p,, cxvii, 19. 

Mbk n Udyogft p. ? xix f 9 ; Vdyu P., xxvi, S6 ; Han If. xxxvil, 29, 

7 Mbh., Babhti, p* iv t 24*33 ; Udyoga* p, iv, 13-24. 

3 Hon II, mvii, 29-40, 

p Mateya P. t xliii, 46—49 ; Hari I t xvxiv, UK 

10 Maf^o P., extv, 55. 

11 Pargiter's Mdrhandnja P. f $ 44 . 

ia Mbh. Vauft p., xiv, xx, xvi, ccliii; Hari J t xwviii. 

11 0^37) JASB. t 622 : Cmminglmm T g Anritni Geography, 4S& 

U US07) 9 As. Bw. p 105 ; Imp. Gtos., aub-nom. MaHb»«war. 

16 (1910) JRAS. f 425 ; Pargi tor's Mdrkandrya P rf 33a n. 
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consisted ot well defined kingdom** Etctfpt fiw atrey nJfwiwe* to surnc icbigmS^^ikE 
AaftpoiAjiii the kingdom of Autipa hart disappeared, 14 Now of KMartr?ft v d Use ever 
appears to haw reigned in MAhifllunati after hm. The onU king of MAkiskmatl »pttkcn of 
IM’iijjji Nib, who ir* referred }okm«fter» dayadhv&ja, ade^ndunt orKArtAYtry*, b a kiiix 
nf Aviijiti. 11 

Kutirifr-A mi Hn Rftghavahi^j nitiiliuiw a k i u|> Pru.1 L|»^i. hi KttrtjivlnuV 11 in huhlimr 
*way at MHiMimatL 1 * Bui m>i tlier th? cpk* nor tlm Furrifa# mention any *tmh imim* 
in hk lin u and th** pcet Kearns to have given ll local habitation, tvi mo and a true Jit iornil lin* 
to ah imaginary king with u view mrrdy to heighten the literary effect nf the nitnation by 
a recital of Lho gluricin* deed* nf Karla Wry A. 

On the omtmry, it is quite dvur that in KtilidiisaV time no city of the name of ALrilush 
iiiiU with the nu'iiiuricci of K&rtnvftyii Attached loin was knawii bo uxint nn the Northern 
hiiih nf Narnia.In, Became had Ih tl- been miy fitch city, Meghnduta oil Eiis tray from 
Aarurakaulukit to ViilUfi and Ujjuiii would nut have f Hik'd to halt over the (own teh^r^ 
muse 13ifi. thousand nnfi^il BjtfkbJH ruled and thin to to the |io;'t an opportunity for uri 
eulogistic outburst. 

Tlsi HAhishmiLti uf the iftiAdhAumAi and (hr i* the city whore lived trih<‘ 

designate ii^ Malii-fiu, \fnhEdiakrL Mahi-hika or M^fiHhinjihaT 1 * Th^re i* sbo o fit t 
M ahishikii new this niiy. 1 ^ 

The portion of ihk city could tartly be AictrtfttiVKL on a roferomc to the Epic* and tin- 
Ptif£$u&, all uf which agrsc in oomidcriaq it a country ot th^ DnMtifnBEpathe Sahudevi* 
LMinird bo it noL duly ah. r CfO^ng til ■ NbriUivM, but alter conquering ArauU, Jttiojuknlu. 

Km&H and Prukkn*Ertat““p, j rhiqH the »iiuc a* MukukoUihi uf llicim Thsaug, 31 lh« kttig^ 
nn the bank 1 ?of 1 hr VnvyA fVuingariga). the Piiliadu* (Puhnudm of Ptolemy) am 1 Ks^hkmrthA* 
The iViVAmvdh'i Parva put4 Muhi-lmka bfliwuwo. Anil lira and KoLbgiri 1 the Bhfahim 
Fwb with the: ? onthcni coantm- like Eamfitekii- 51 In thn Kt^li ii., it placed 

iK'twrrn VJrtarbhaand fU|a|hi 2 ^ on th: on- hand, and KaSartga and D^ndakurauya oh thr 
othnr^* 

lj% th* 1 MaUtfp* Prtnhtit it id plieetL bt-tween Fiiuiya. Kerala^ Ukota on the unv luiud jliuI 
Kalin^a• Vidatbhu. Dtandaka and couulrk ^ uti lho NaFuao*bi ou, th l oLhorA T Further ii 
r> not on 1 of the cquntrit^ on Lho western extremity {as a matter of futu f Hurroun- 

'hiigj llifij Vuulhybd? ihongli KUhidmJliaka nhkhls to the northof Muhhihakaitf pbivni there, 
This MdrlM*d&jftt Purdyt pliwtv, it Imj^wccu Hahfixuditm and Kailnga." 3 

IVoin a careful jKrU^I of thr*® UsU llic following ctutduHions can he deduced 

it) That Ki^hbindhaka w^. near the Vindhyn bat MnhkliaLa which fu th*^ 
r oath of itj mm not, 

12) TFiliI MahtiHhiku W7i> to the ^uitlh uf Naiiitaila anil not quite on i U ^culhcm hank. 
t« SriJii* iv, 244^r K L3-C1. 

IT A/u^yu ikil. 10, Ydyu jp ip SO. ii Quito, vi, 4p, 

R*iAalMawJrito* r V—l<> a lJ—°fti \fi& a iv, Stki: Vivhrm 1\, tv, 24i 40, 

^ij hafihk ,, iii* 19. it Oimuiighiuii p t? (faQQraph*/* 

JJ JU^p Sahhi^ miv. ^ Cb*p-XtdiE, 11 + :t Chup, i w+ 

Sr. 'WNXuding lu Hliiiijilurkur* tfnwi. Om,. V F u, 141. 

m iWwi,p KiAhk. id, 10, 37 MiAs'jq P, r cixiv, 46^51, 

SI <5xitr* 53--£<5, Jt MortaiC Ivil* 40, 
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(3) That it was further to the south of Yitlarblia and between Kaliuga, Andhra, Kolia* 
giti and DandakA. These countries are now identified beyond controversy. 

(4) That at that time the town known as Mahishmati was neither on the north bank of 
the Narmada, nor anywhere near th #k sea, nor within that portion of the country which could 
1 >e identified with Anupadesa. 

These conclusions leave no doubt whatsoever that the Mahlshmuti of king Nila was 
not the Mahishmati of king Kartavirya. 

But if anything more was required the description of Mahishmati of Nila, as given in 
tin* Mahabh&raUi, Sablia P., would be sufficient to make its identification with the city of 
the Great Hnikaya king impossible. 

King Nila though at one place called king of Anupa (a clear case of transfer of traditional 
epithet) is neither a Haihaya nor a Yadava nor one reputed to have descended from some 
eminent founder of the families of Aryan kings. His people are not Aryans of any well 
known utoek but Nilayudha’s or Lilayudha s. 5 ® They are a degraded people who have 
given up the sacred rites, 31 and whose easy morals have nothing in common with the high 
standard imposed by Aryan civilization. 32 And therefore Mahishmati of Nila was a 
city of a non*Aryan people and could not be the city of the king w'hose righteous deeds 
and famous sacrifices were the admiration of posterity. 

There was also a third city by name Mahishmati founded by Muclikunda, the son of 
Mandhata, at a place where the Vindhya and the Rksha mountains meet. 33 That city 
appears to have disappeared altogether. 


There is also no doubt that during the post-Mahubliaruta and Buddhistic times there 
was a town somewhere to the south of the Vindhya which was called by the name of 
Maliishmati or Maheshmati. It also appears that on account of the identity of names those 
who have sought to locate Mahishmati have naturally found great difficulty in finding out a 
suitablo place which can answer the description of the Mahishmati of Kartavirya, of Nila 
and the one mentioned in Mdkdvanso. Whether the two cities last mentioned were situated 
on the site of Mandla or of Cliauli-Mahcshwar or of MandhatA does not affect the question 
as to where Kartavirya ? s capital lay. 


A close examination of the events w hich follow ed the destruction of Kartavirya’a power 
discloses tho reason why Mahishmati and Anupadesa of that king disappeared. Jama- 
dagnya Rama appears to have destroyed the power of Haihaya king, and under his lead the 
Bhrigus appear to have taken possession of the most important part of the dominions 
vanquished* The 8 ur par aka which Parasuraina called into existence was the country which 
btretched from the north of Narmada to Sopara near Bombay. 34 There appears to be 
no doubt that the banks of the Narmada from Broach up to tho very mouth of the river 

w*. re considered sacred to Bhfigu and JAmadagnya. 38 Of course we do not find the name 
°f ®krigukachha applied to any tract on tho banks of the Narmada in the Mah&bhdralu 
tiin.s,but looking to the extent of Sfirparaka it is quite clear that the tract which was 


30 Udyoga P., xix, 24; BhUhm i P., lvi. 13. 

12 Ibid., Sabka P., xxxiv. 

J ‘ A/M.., Sabha P., sxx; Vuua P.. lxxxviii, cxviii 
xx J8. Arch. Surety oj IV. ln>Ua, No. 10, p. 31. 

35 P., xciii, 33-34. 


31 Ibid., Anushavan, xxxiii. 22. 
33 Uari II, XXXV iii, 19. 

SAuti P.,xlix; AnushasaQ T., xxv.oO; 
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subsequently known as Blirigukachha was included in Surparaka. A part of Anupadesa 
therefore appears to have been included in Surparaka and only a small kingdom on the 
west coast known as Anupa survived in the times of the Pandavas. 

All these facts leave no doubt in my mind that the wrath of Rama was not only 
carried to the extent of destroying Kartavirya’s capital but even of obliterating its very 
existence by including it in Surparaka; and that it was at some place near Breach. 


MISCELLANEA. 


MULTIPLE ORIGIN OF TECHNICAL AND 
COMMERCIAL TERMS. 

The question of the origin of Anglo-Indian terms 
has frequently been raised in this Journal and in 
discussing thoso used in the days of the Scatter- 
goods, Vol. L, Supplement, pp. 7, 11, it was 
shown that such words as “ dimity," “ taffeta,” 
and the like had at least a double and sometimes 
a multiple origin. That is to say, the Oriental 
term dimydti was applied to a certain fabric of 
European origin, which was known in Europe 
as dimity,” though dimydti really meant a fabric 
exported to the East through Dimy&t (Damietta 
in Egypt) and had no etymological connection 
with “ dimity.” Later on English merchants 
in India bought and sent to England a fabric, 
called dimydtt, or “ dimity,” because of its general 
resemblance to the familiar “ dimity ” of Europe. 

Eimity ” as a term has thus come to have a 
double origin, European and Asiatic. The history 
of ‘ taffeta as a commercial and technical term 
is much the same, as it came to bo used for fabrics 
of both European (taffeta) and Asiatic ( tdfta) origin. 

The object of the present note is to show that 
the origin of technical commercial terms generally 
may have a twofold source in folk-etymology 
and commercial custom respectively. This by 
way of warning to the searcher. 

In former days an Inn in England was known 
solely by its sign, say a bull, a gate, a goose, a grid- 
iron, a rose, a crown, a shoulder of mutton, a cucum-* 
ber, and so on. The name of the sign was cominer- 
cially far more important than that of the pro¬ 
prietor of the Inn. Travellers went to stay at 
the Bull, or the Gate, or the Goose, or the Grid¬ 
iron, or the Elephant, or the Castle, without trou¬ 
bling to know who the owner was. When, however, 
it became necessary or convenient to a proprietor 
to transfer his premises to, say, the Bull from the 
Gate, or to the Goose from the Gridiron, he sought 
to entice both his old customers and those of the 
former proprietor of his new premises to the new 
combined Inn, which he therefore named the Bull 
and Gate, the Goose and Gridiron, the Elephant 
and Castle, without reference to the incongruity 
of the names they coupled. Messrs. Larwood 
and Hot ten. History oj Signboards, quote an ad- 


vertisement in the Postboy , Jan. 2-4, 1711 : “ Peter 
Duncombe and Saunders Dancer, who lived at 
the Naked Boy in Great Russell-street, Covent- 
garden [London] removed to the Naked Boy and 
Mitre near Somerset House, Strand [London].” 

Such incongruous double names became com¬ 
mon and familiar, and led to interesting instances 
of folk-etymology. Boulogne Mouth, ».c., Bou¬ 
logne Harbour in France, was a very familiar name 
in England in the eighteenth century and became 
a common Inn sign as the Bull and Mouth. Here 
we can see the effect of commercial custom on 
folk-etymology very clearly. Quite as good an 
example is the turning of Catherine Wheel into 
i Cat and Wheel (Cat being a familiar shortening 
of Catherine). And so Goat and Compasses arose 
out of God encompasscth [us], a familiar expres¬ 
sion of the English Puritan times. Bag o’ Nails 
out of Bacchanals is due to the same influence. 
But perhaps the best of all is Pig and Whistle out 
of Piga Wassail, Anglo-Saxon for “ Virgin, Hail !” 
an ancient pious ejaculation, which may however 
be rendered more humanly by “ a lass and a glass 1 ” 

We are here, however, in the presence of a general 
tendency of the human mind in commerce, which 
urges it to maintain the continuity of familiar 
things during a change of circumstances. Thus* 
the early Muslim PatMn Kings in India found 
it necessary to preserve the appearance of tho 
coins of their Hindu predecessors in their own, 
and to use Dcvanagiri characters for a while 
instead of Arabic in describing their titles and 
names. Just as the Kush&ns had had to use Greek 
characters on theirs before them, and after them 
the East India Company the form and Persian 
characters of Shah 'Alam of Delhi on theirs. 
A minute difference between the Australian and 
English sovereign long acted to the detriment 
of the former, though tho intrinsic value of the 
two sovereigns was identical, and the Maria The¬ 
resa dollar was the only coin recognised in parts 
of Africa very long after that Austrian monarch’s 
death, who, indeed, never reigned there. Many 
other instances could be given. 

A very familiar example of the same tendency 
is in the names of commercial firms: Messrs. Smith, 
Jones and Robinson will remain an important 
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hail hmaina ulinagiMd in both saii«. ?v my rutionU, 

11 h givon to Hip public, Carinat «p|iar<nUy bo 
.i.i.pfi b,v Lt 1 do rt"-■ I rji&k-i 1 L"‘M- rr’tuftrlt-H [O <|"t. 
traoi from tlw gyaot v B | Ut , of St/. Barley-, « 0 f k lu 
wlWwtnml .tuJrnti. h„t to .how .ho 
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imEUtuLiliood of ninny following lii kJ j j.lcpd uid-” 
(JiweiiA fair pro fjjtrcl of iJn?ir efforts bo?amin._: 
iwfiil to utli-nr*. 

ItfU'in^ tlWi,'li for yii.uA jmjcmfif pfa.iplif'ik ujjii 
ihSnil tfrlif"i A- rt [innoipAl elf-inCJiL in ] 

eoikid nut help abawvtiig ihn Jitipurtnunu wf bring 
■Llblti lu disiLElglllBb 3 hr- 0 ft iPM p*pf.T fc an-1 ul-WJ tho 
difficulty (hereof I idwp dbomoJ l!jn immvn_w 
rLdflcul ly ihul eLrOiigarft* wilfi wJhiiti Ijiuusoof 
ton«“i wii< n minor limit rT (for ugKKtkcfe of dll 
lull yun .^1 o? uw e bam QtiUaquiii%}p hud in bolll 
k'iuncilnj: and ',ninjr Hwni. EaLgtiahracn m Burma 
Jmvs to get along without any or at b«t a limited 
iu£ of t hi-n. and yet Bn'ii ujk of i hr [iui^ua^ In 
11 orliTj t uOJ Irlf Uln eiWtftCiL nml M in E 

popple fUcFjy Imw 'ri iI-tiJ wii h Speaking no u 
yukrf in i-r 11 ■! h-r miLtar. Thi Ctib^ Ilhvc ga! 
over tin dSHcwlty In, * fdiMou by expranh? Uiiim 
ij11 Ii t iJ.jnr 11rjili_i-r n iiy nIi'iiI ill litftdijogilieflii t■ Ii.n } 
i’fftim, ami tW Sumner, Talainpfs mi id m on 
by n fystovri i>E " floOcrnt# k ’ and then wo hav? 
Sir t 3 H(nHm p ft "hat of iljimrif ted >MMhy* 

Oltjrj intdiixli IllVo llu^n tried i l^f, t hfNufiiAt 

spelling;, a* lu ^npitaU Um whatever tlia iwt hod t 

it Kan 10 }n> ffpa^EftlJy Oil ji ijut, hleiiI wlum 

tho fUfifkalty of I bo rtudeut Tvwfd&r vtilf 
retrain- iti the accuracy at hi - nirn cor. *So gif-ut 
is i liiy tUlUcotty and iiio cuB-^queot uawrtfthrty 
of 4*c£Eir;iLc h «nt| i hprofitt* jgeicuiiJk, *g oo«l. that 
It li quilt a Hircrt pCtini. i( hi 

whortt toim iRnn r^antlii) foMum in ii hniyuui:^ ll 
i# adv.bnMcf lo nsk any htif a A^poelally quaUflod 
^n-?f io not*y no n m on |u ^-t ; r m <dL 

Jn «iob Iijtiii;I? ok Hr, Bailey * the nwotd of IpulO. 
« of iho >Livnt«."Pl l mj>orlaneo In explaining Hngukth? 
flhfltifiiw in ihr- hijlgry of word*, On ji. *i. oHiPfi 
PwfM'fl tu'piira the followtcfl ilfiporl.nBit [Nis^gh’: 

11 r n»" PiiJij iibi u|ipisaxn qtiiiH- ungbk i .■ 

a»y n |uprp ft (oihvr than ii JL-J1 , jlhi! -wil] 

filwny-P ftnbnirttpki lor it ciihrr iho ibx fc p or th& 
high yH m daily oanvaftealioo hr in^psmtfy 

a^-ji n [iml iiiHiBHd of r nfkra yuwvl The- 
for thr wntflnrn ffotl pf^inj pfd .fjffr 

I fliofl to Udhibg-nm loo piL« gii^n w^re- 
bY-hiah ■ 1 CoO yoq ho potT- len piro^ ho wLU 
say p«oI lint* rift pippftr iffirr ftgftu, wliaro 

ah tin n^pirai^ nrr |iuro mad n«m -tmnnu ,p Hcrr 
wn Kftvo h F=C-ornH In uic tin 4irr-e|Hii1iI,r ripiftttAiiOth 
of ihc wJJ-knowti fhongo oft lo h in tba Itidian 
iN^saftgM, ran] even of tho ii«- of ft i Q other 
gnj lo oxj>]'o°uj the « mi borrowrti tndini word^ 

Mr. B^lpjr r (p^llj a u tho glou Ll -inp 

a* ivry obawvftMft in Omin tt ,ui eamn^n i D 
ruiirlj othrritprofih, ftrp Trorili roiulinpp hoi r gratly 

douhtwbothoriLb bo»i n^nw»t4ct bv (*') M 

m tbo hoheojl. ft » frhflt -on-earth hi Hi i* mat tor | ,fc 
The loir Mr. A. J, Elllr (now long d«iid T h!b^ 1} 
hiw] 0 fertile braio m davisfjag m oeim iooiprw 


BTKlIt mid hit idro.-, might widl be stttdlivj 

ov^n by ihi« biiNidt jcholu-fl fin llmhS uti inwrted 
-fEOp to evprr^t un ftWcnl tmtittl nryllnblop lhut ; ( ■) 
linmuiiriwfi by itlAny Knglrohnwa And Eduenfrd 
Sfi£itdu,i^ h J fo^l that iIn dnvb-o in nol only 
bcihf. bnt<ui«r to print ihun 1 ro esprerff thn 
tflnsinl dup titan, » wbm.-on ^rlh-M thr mal 
trr?” HJid ,k wluo yuo wtmi k nu w]|*^ \m- ■waul/' 
I t ftnitj- Ifir CJoorpn ifrijTT-^iii's »trnl£0- io n»pri r^ni 
tonoft hni,. como to etoy, «u mpa, j^ f /d, ^r, hut 
iidVortlreW I am nut HMIO Whoilttt pn. pn t pw, Jio + 

would nor tl) ettiy to gf Mp Mid^v^ th; prltUK 
l«* troubbp 

('lilting Mr. BAilr-v’* uetUAl liirUlod uf t f prn. 
nnislAlkm IP Ml- tMl, l would hu „ | |iu nl|nat t ;fl r „ 

ihr jnomiiudotl-jn (pDifpmbu hi. .if 

PiirikfftTfhothi. ,Knt wt j. On (l , 2 talk* of-ftr^nd* 
»m rnprcwntBd in iMH. A.]8o*iuly , njpbain,,." 
Oiu. of II). X. L« unvaioml ^ | k(u . d) ff yj.,, 

1 ho fl in Wcteh, wtilf.h “it not it jUf or u, or h! m m 
J 'wivolciMl." H,. wy* t -. i, ljt |n 

I I'linao* tn'lp wornlixiORlimv Lin rniulnrn 

wil1 1-n-nnujtfto thin wari | to tlHimselvou an a rtnl# 

of th(» -Kpl.-imit.. Jt, Al«l nudtet oili. irniider if orh. 

hAAo right Kp^duhrn of uuch WV1r.li word* c,» «,,* 
null at *11411 Mints iu Lloyd. Untioll}', .tr Dmlhvi. 

(m,glini w d jm Loughorl :Af.oof n-id, eoun n, « u i0 

(iltifld (f<- rVrlit) UnratiMtt Inoguago n,, ,h lU llf t|l „ 
"inuiriou ward wl)i«h lho Engikh i:*n n l!y mpll J./d 
on ! thr Bumioic by tho li^turn r. ^enriji- (kil, 
tin tnL- UlWtlMr iniitMiM wliirh Mr, Boiler 
I’ 5 :—“ 1 / «nv It«u „ 11 mivo 

W toy(bn word very ikJIbwUi^ m nrodylUblM 
lirr will «v bat if he , lt qdoJdy | M 

11 Ha> ^"Vl-wio or #iing.mo, wlov-'lhr 

y or If tun tnnatwnBMl i. the ainir put of i!m 
Eliiwtfli ry. Tbu uttmotidu give t.il^r ..xaiu ( i|« ■ 

[ w ]hitvn wk or . T Ibirtyl 

two. rnua holds ter nny 5 whV|, i a unmo.h.lolv 
fdtmKlbja mBt ronacrumt. tn * r ’ 

‘ y ,Ju!t BI| y «*rcl (onrolMd) lerttfbr in 

to W Humge.i (o lh# ^mnt if „ 

wilnnr .irnmnw follow,, arnl e .nay bruvm,. *. ,, m 

■*" J *«-• » ™ y hoconv. J, 4 | h d ^ on ' 

loMty Ittirnl ihl, hitn| cf dMagn , !llf j 

efluarii lOovitnWr, nod is it w,mh while ro dk 
t jmi;iii'i]i it on ,toper f Iioos it hrtp eiynwtegv 
’ th ‘ T "t-? *b* Eiiglh* rmcv? ■ '■ j rll[Ar ^j 
«™ap Win 1 ' nml - A mist B „»w !jt 1Jw , 

• li^reiw 11 , wtimj i H the., 

«* '»*•■ l Shutild 

" iy,U,n S ^«mg bothan milt *. (tll i " k 

Ol h>' distuiguwlMir 'JT | 

KO^i^d on |wip*F t -r noil 

TnL-e ail nspteudon. ^ fi 

“ *«- -^ricitn | J(W k o I} 

- Ilv* wer ,!x wordn.’* Do^ the spolHpj b« 
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ifltlitm cui)l iiinp niflffl tSuin Out! etfocatad 
AsiLiiaftHfl i|i.‘ Jhii‘t |itnrKiLfj-|i'v r ]] i i EKglfadl lmpip[0 
ilk tFi> , chu^itiM "PSpi^ linh inr^M 1* inythbg olir 
tGAily gfiiniHl by it J Tak? sunm mi annJ^goitA 
I'iL^o of nf rodadii^ ▼Diin?l sotauli AD jinjtfir* Thfru: 
Ih n diiZnnCB t r» I tif' n*r IhJI hnptin I \\o 

Ey^Lbli boot Mlid taPOrfi Had mate smd 

«wd*, ^rn. pyfidrng to V :hnl l think Sir *^«5rp! 
Gri^frtrtn bus hh»c when- d-fii**] ju? * lung ' whI 
* fchart tong * vuwc 3 y, But tm &Id Uv ttoiinctkm 
kff he hijalIc* till jph[J€t ? Aro nrtt tlir quo[f><i 

prcclrely ihr. ^uj!3ih« voH'etjn Fn.-.smM mpWivcly 
bcftirfi iUmk find fl^iumta ? Af# not the ifcui tnrUai^ 
LBflTitAblp flfirj EhcretorP lifts worth rHCTdhlg J 
liVi+uUd ii In- i rib wbilar So i fui'b I hill i hvf A in kn 

|iiunl rn« mid s piW it, nml f^i. 

E y writ* and frudi* or jymf * ajuJ <fijjff£z ? 

Anjjili am at w iW rvinflfki fta Hull 

hr ™ mm* tft mp tab** landany nowmlnyi 
(u Wllf lI 4 EiV nr- e ui tnt'iaprt t in linjj-uwde T-rpw^tn.S'Bi' 
Uim Uutilfr ec, Miwi i*s own md- iu 

mrtbot1 cKanmunimth^ n Imga*^ with its 
uwji cofi^enH^H j writing ui onorliM- will* ill 
Il in net 

fijpreiwnl I he (ini) by tin, 1,1 her, ( fatly 11-. v y >u' rif 

tl* fact i Wt (he eoarwitjuuj | n ip,,*^ nj^y. 
OTtuttatAiji, W 1 onlj- muynfi IMi,g (peaka 1 *, hut nUt. 
UIU'JUP Jiumajh-, gtflKTUliooj' or Kju iitff*; nml J J1MI 
mil At nit mrf, that lHi, lima in mil tni( t,f ttrltlng. 
Init ' ri ' Tth ''Wlc r»iu 8 furthw 

noui..^ cn pmp«. than Ihn 11 reunify wvimial tu 
“ J ™ L in philology mid ety' Kr, 

[AS. thinfla iq Nutiro mm mr.r r,ui[« n ||Vi,. h 0 i, 0 i te{> 
nl,«rn crt wr Hunr exactly ln ^„ lr wny ,,„ 

m> PM *W Ofm'.i-y exactly itve mar *n«ml 

<e vnrh Other on peprr. Tint in ft In- I im qfcftdJtq, 
« (1 f nr DO , e< > fu( . ^ ohl , 

u pomi l|)|t Juih to ft fair tn ii Mill unilpratuHliDt 
h-iwetii nrhutan, 

THb^‘ 'ilwervntinna are tme or otlmT K u 

twop*™,qi*«e 5l * e tl 3 . nliho. ! kuo« t«tuur othn- 
rnll 'ioiI,- „jnl » I roll jt - red/ UV -Juju 
under 111aiul i nch Ol her. byl ll«n.liud« of 

called -tcd'dlMt nil our e f ot we m the 


iitn-r ii luiorlii-r mutter. Tim ,n kiiui* Up lllT 
India am uunrn that t|>On, I, n »iik* tanso <■( 
"Iwt'fc' 1 f'TM colonn nhifh <Uu luttu-ye cull 
-I'd, bui inline mail lull* tm that llw nolpur el 
ir>cl|^r. ii n Jfd, Alii I then iimcccdn to dJk 0 f tun 
■ili'd jeWnf, u,, tinuw itmi he docn not mcun tfu: hn 
hu^ii i lurk lihi!' tiurac, Sc inn; if tv Ol-pri-TI have (jlml 

te |t[ over t|e iJtfUcuJty by - crejit injibooluof ihndife 
nttti lulkini; id Bfcwn*« No. on or nf Sutrv)f>mfy-ele„'i. 
lt«d f j h Til in iovolvu the iKn^micn of certain 
book* of printed eolmini ami i-.'f.rmtis 10 iIm-.ii each 
I j UV (1 vtil'rilrti deMrihed, acul I umnoi nufO Unit jq 
ordff It) rnuliy unup a plioiiologuf, revernrd , uiiif 
no (III tnm omiht not to haven dictephobo. Tin? fnir 
■(-s, lofthich 'ipBcrij.i tone of colour nrti no it. T nrtun'. 
Imrfncni lb? dilfteulij- iniu own practical 4rU ] , 1>|t 
-utiTrtift' rv wmv by detqrUllrig eliiriia hy mljihcUi m 

or ri.-fofnni c and liuvi- produced ii ,f fttofLom Tnnw , 

iniutma «.r -ullVOf-roi-n/ •«r u , R ;.M,>«,* hlaa' 

..ml ■ (J "n. Thr moral wl.i.h I wo IJ pi,i,. 1ilr ii tyJ 
t,- Ihrn i* t Don't g). MO far mi to rrlgtu..n na-ny thain 
whobevu (he oppartonity d fx-cimUl^ llivipwii 
Of t Im? ifwoUcfli in remote place* (UrEt-uh ill eocau. 

Hiving Rind* toy littlePtrumhle. 1 wiul, toasfn-M 
a «In J. lunrlcd gratitude to Mr. Ortiley Cut the 
(ere urul ™n«il-r.tlo„, m an, ohviuwty Involving 
fo.ig and very l!«nut labour, with which he Kn"• 
■ ntroduceil uh to a toinit ttlfllctdt and phf[ahdi?Ally 
import up diulcne, ami for the Inntefaf, 

1,0 J J 1(111 ** lol 1ie directions m whirl! furtlier 
Mindy will iio mrfii), tlmugii any t,no fotlomiug 
lin footviepe wortUly i»iTl Ii* . ,, t0 by vuy wrdl 
C^nrpppd ft yi Hit pELTpa'c, 

Iti npJclitiiKi^ Im- |-ivrn u» son^ irm-jct tijw4nl 

n * u * ou thfi ***** «f <bi? Qalimdart and! tliv 
•om-el n-ordi of the OlnAI and (he PenjiVtit 
gntnbkm. I agree witli Mr, Bailey In i^viug 
woend word* and along to Im nf imgnhlla value, 
uvn ihengh tlu.y I* mer.Hy dlegui.ml form* of 
rhv «jKHk«n' vernacular, and have hM «m tlw 
lu-lief whun opportunity Im* occurred. When 
atich word# nrr borrowed from ,n| l r longu,,;:!--. 
urA onlmorily hi (ho w„y ot thd lipirnhr-m. tliry 
rlU V}' U1 S!tltmjil,jpgftJ Vllllh rtjfp 

R. Ca Tra?tfc + 




NO rta FHOM OLD FACTORY RECORD? 
10 - Comiulahon tv Capudn 0 f Clmlia«. 

" y ion. CmmiUatvm at Fort St. Ucwgt 

Ei-cntCHttlL 

r< r Mi-n-iiniit. 
ut CwdilnW 

Scndaeabia , n lwflJ vcf) kjn,ufltr ' 1 ° U£ ' anti 

i ..Houbh. 

. luvniat there iu drafting lrl#Jiy . 


enireaoe of Ute CuHotna and rvve u „, c f lij.-plmv 

a* ahu* Iho fortifym u, c ilJnil wjth .„ wro|l 

haunnnH and now about waUh, e it, and much 
Inn own Qhiugo; doe to i-ncouragi? HU prat eedingit. 
Ti-i imicnl that Ho be a Conuniaiunned CnptuitM 
td the a>iili«n, Jl,*,o am] OeniuHb nnd that a 

prvMznt of a Srnriatt (Englilh broadcloth] coal, 
hwiinl Wede, fl.um and mud* 11 Mk-ial umbivlliil 
ho «ut h.m in report of Id, SMd Md to 

fS™ iV™. . 1*™* V<°W. 

l>mry end Csruuftiuioa Btmh of it,ill, p, Jyj 

H. v. Tkiifuc. 
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ABOUT BUDDHIST NUN’S. 
Hv KALiJ AIM UiTltA, il.A. 


•- v til'-' l[iu-eb i.^uc of the Indian Aniiqwry (1021) Mr. K. V. Lehman Kao JI..V, lias 
wrilt^n ip. S3) : " It id Buddht who Hi>t founded the iyatciu of famnydm for wo turn 

and CC'1 !l"H[u- utly rnforonoiw lit hhikih.stut". ••uniiinla, jxtlthujildM and imniirni'n nri- found Sii 
U uddiusUc i* no wonder thun that tlied« young fenisln ascetics were 

calk'd i which wtKsttfltnl ;i Kepurate rule in Pipinj*’, and later on (p, S4) 

" X therefore cpmodfr tho wtnvtnd and pravr&jita mentioned in the S&tm And Gandpdtlw 
of IVuiLiii fts referring to th« BoddhiAt Mtitunfo and ptkbftjUtht.’' 

It appear* therefore from the above that Mr. Lftkshmart Kao holds that (1) Panini knew 
the Buddhist Nun* and (2) it is Buddha whn first founded the Order of the si*tot* 
(nuns) by ordaining them wnyfyiHia. 


SiiiL’c tho Ordir of the found,- mtcuijra, in some eases girls of seven yearn pf age and 
then Juiv v ry young {colIt'd Inindjn-r^ma } wan founded by Buddha, it could not ux;*t 
earlier Ujj.ii when Buddha Ooiu iflhed- To have been acquainted with it fay ini must cither 
in- the- coutrunpnrary of Buddha or must succeed hiiti—in any mse, h* Could not have pre- 
ceded him in point of time. PAnini* knowMga or non know ledge of the nju» there¬ 
fore primarily depends upon JiLh date, i briievc many authorities hold Faijini to have tw- 
longed to the nmliiV of the eighth century Or dimply thn eighth oontnry b.O, Vincent Smith 
believes his date to have been the seventh Century n.c. The date of Buddha k death was for* 
nterly supposed by 1dm to Jibvo boon.487 u.c., but after the new reading of the Khanwela 
inscription k t is dispoaod to toko it to bo544 o.c., if of course It has boon correctly interpreted. 
The Buddhist ordiT of hhikUititib could not have bwn founded earlier than the sixth century 
».c. II Lbuw findings of tho dates be minuet, PAniui preceded Buddha and could not there¬ 
fore have known the Order of nuu:< founded by him. The solution of tb« Qret question 
depend' on how the respective dot®, arc Moert alnivt. If pin™ preceded Buddha 
tho word would imply the existence of Hindu female ascetic* before Buddha’s 

appeamnoc- 

Thv Mjcond point tiitfL it i, Buddha who first founded I he system of m*Jtyd*a for women 
ta opm to contention. Pandit Vidhnscklwra Sdslri of .Sanliniketana h» trained this point 
at soma length in the introduction of his walk, PaHmoMte* (written in Bengali). I here 
give a nummary if his argument* for supposing that female ascetics existed even before 
Ute time of Ituddhn 

fn Hi- Vedic times there were some women pods, «uch « Visvavaru. Cihteho, Lopa- 
tnudru, who composed hymn*. They werecalled A*JAnianidi»fcr. In the Riihateratytikn Mnj* 
treyt, Wife of V&jflnvalkpi, was a brabnm^tuA. But bm*,mwdinl dm not 'tmm -wily 
signify * one who has renounced the world and become a \ There is no proof 

of the exisuncc of n^pngiM in the period of the SnpWM. But it might ho that some 
of the brnkmaM* wore, like Hajtreyl, married and of tho world othem were celibate and 
we ” 1 '1 from youth. The instance of Uk brdmav&iiia Vaonknavt fj« rs :i umv 

Ql y!l,: <]l l JiJI '“My in on w-emhiy of the bmkmuvids-^ UIlU3ua l thing for a 
prl to do 60 , for oven in Uh- Vcdia times, a daughter-in-Uw would b-i oahamnd fa 
ivloi ■, he r fat her-in-law (HttuM mi ttm bjjumind n ilitpmdnd—AilaHya BrtVtma-Q 3-l r *-ll) 
This n, B ugg«tivH of her being unmarried an d a tfnljpaWgf. ^vipkomeux,- a ^ 

(X fldBNfrt, J L 36 dw<j) that riic wua unmarried and was not in the fftirJbsfAttMroma Ji« 
was and^roimjii. * ' 
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From Uio Dhnnmtitttas ami Otigatitma it appear* that bmhmn-dfiml woi imih r- 
stood in the wiusu of lumimi-brahmirdn" : HMtO hi.vh (21, 23): " Women art of twn 
kinds AmAwirmftni and wdyobadka. For the for but (aft' rnjnimwl) upamyumi», tignln 
dhH!ttv» (kwping thoHamd lin- alien), the reading of the Vedas, and MtfaM&typf I begging) 
in one’s om home. The Utter are to by iim-td with wiflcial thread {upannpmn,),) 
at the time of Knirrisgo/' 

Thu HAmaydna and the Mtih&hkamUi abound in uudjuiee* of women who remained 
unmarried, and without entering tin. world ttwk it tlfeduiig tiiw of bmlmtirarijn and hrggijjg, 
Take the iuhlaDCC ill the Snuilw?] fiarorl. Bandit V SiWri hlV3 painted nut that «fo 
did nut hdumj tv the cwtr vj the .j'fuerw (as .Hr. IiatiI holds), Ift mum, r ,,,ly trait 
(Smnrnwl Suvari nama-Am*}/* hhi lam wga, 73, 20), The daughter of Sundilyo nm fe«. 
mdfCt-brahmtArini {Mbk., $alya, r.5-0, 7); ho also was the daughter nf MaImusW Cilfgya 
(Jit i., irttya, 50—7, 9). Then la Cited the ronvi ruatioii of the hhit-Jud; SulobM with king 
Jmiakn [Mhh., S&ftti , 335). 13hj was a Kuhateijil anti wandered ubout the world ningiy 
(maM a a it ttoacdm iM Sukihhd ttdmti hfi ih\h ui * } H 

It is clear from irhal him bain staid of the coses At h*NL of Gsirgi of Hit- jJjJmMru r.yito and 
Eulubnu of the J/tiltiWidfiiitJ, tli.it ctrUmly amount I he \fcmalei \ icr? ji it t i - Heretic?* 
from early youth (tuffld/u-ftra^i»a<r!i-mi) and wandered about from oonntry to country 
Thus puint has been very clearly put forth in the UntUa DharmnAfaim. 

The word, MittAw ami Wiii-tVo*! have Into espn-ly nerved for Buddhist monks 
andaiiha. Purivrdjaht and i^rivrdjika signify monks and num. uf other Ortlei* \nfina- 
tiuhitjd j_ That tihiJc&fiux and JMNrtify'oJhw were not the ssoinc, but were distinguished 
W*ra from the Cuffeuwa l'*- *3- 2) »W a JJaddhi.t lay Upd+iika „uv,‘- Sir.tU** me not 
bteUktur but mmbWjtOm M , and front th< likiklihufAthititWutm {Pdcittnja, II) The Ham 
I ihfuiiiijft laya down— I'rtribbdjihl nAtna thikth itniin eti -fiUthamiinaig ca suHtaneririi oi 
thaj.cii-,1 ya kd ei jutrstbdjika fanttt/j<rnMf, ir., ptiriLbdjikd rncuriH any female who Lius Uskeii 
pohtwj/d excepting ifhitikhani.i, Uihdmimii and ^pianertj, 

Pnudit \ idhtm-kliaia has moreover eh own Unit at the 1 lime wiitn Eudtlldsiti 


was preat hrd and nhezi ihe Huttna ami I'taupM w^sro compi"i«cd, existing tvligis»u» «ci*ts, 
such us fijit'flhM.acefafas, nignn.hu*> ptiliu, etc,, were so named (#itta <n jut Hit, an tia fti aijpju* 
m,«Uta tamld, titua m rknwpU paMjakd-S^i-yutSa 3. 3.’13, vol. 1, p. 71). 

lilt word thik<h I< Wits applied smlely to Buddhist monks. The Ma&rimtjga (3. J, 1) 
uiijia tdihii/i puriLhqjahi. Tluus tht! jHifibl/djakut were snonk* other than BnddhJ«t, and, 
aecordmst to Pandit V. were none hut the Vod*pt.nthl ffairtida. 


Irrun the abuse- it it, evjdcut that there were tunyi-tni* of other orders even before 
the SahjfUhikkhvti order was founded. This is suggw^l from the- M^kh u h, }t dtimoVjmm 
lu:—W^h-a •unnia^ pd mtimwg* satejadiMarfi mutaiitU pi mmaniyo. 
lh - Uacl ^b* waa not the first Lo cresto Mffcfcjhuiiff, nor dow it appear that tin- ufl r of the 
leitiAh awttio was Altogether a new thing. It further appears from SmUamtiM <j* amt tin 
BkiKkifHpdUmokkluM that the parifMjiU* dined logether. Md they had an order frf a 
sort, though perhaps not pio^iy organ,«e-d. Thr-r*' were AinOOgfit the Jains. 

Ta-tidumi, daughter of Riji fkiaka wim a disciple uf ALuMvira. ijiho wan unmarried and 
took «*papd«i, isbe- a us ^i?i»d (head) of 30 thousand dryds (&* B.8., Kaljjfitutrti). 

Vtr^ r, luctanlLy ibd Buddhn accord periuiasion to oriiiiju fcumlen, faying in that cans" 1 
ro inuoirprt wmiu iiat iscrliapi he expressed hunaetf tfaw after comidtring (hu 

VVI ' jt l bc luouy existing orders ol tanydtims at the time. 
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From dll these- enmri derations ihe Pandit round nckw that neither the hhittunia nor their 
Order mm new emtio m Bnddha* 

Tt hiV5 said that Buddha *wm Tery rntteh averaa to the creation of the Order. But 
when he had ultimately to accede to the requ^t of Aoarida (€ultov*giyt k 10, SO 0) wry 
sadly did ho say that li wm likt- a blight and warsld foopardlee the eiMonc* of 
in the To prevent pnHHibk harm lie laid lUnvn eight waits for discipline, 

But thty w rr umLvrt'lrnff- Tta 1 * P4*imoikham t $uffrrri4A(Jflyn uml Ottflamggu record intthuiutir 
of ah li ho. Ho had lo or da in Hpcnal mlr* in the to check thono abiiHfp. 

lit Monte crunning in tin length of wilful in In? dura* killing of fortnn. 

itnd In prevent ii frs 1 rnirijdirig with thr- AAiHE/jw*. Sn hr wh not wrong fn Rfrying that 
jf the ordor would QthfiWtk* have lasted fnr a thousand year*. with the creation of the 
nrrjir of h&ilkhunte ft would not last for five hundred. 

The later Samkrit Uterature hears t^mony to the depth of immorality lo which the 
hhUkunh hftd <!■ tended, fn ihr i^%uJiirjwj?a (ft, IG7, duhfah Salk* wiff, s * . pmrnt- 
jfrM), a ad Jtdmtwiliru f^ i f-jW-iW?jJbdm tf -k tAu pa fii hd idp ist- bhn vaw:xft u &uhhopdyn), they iro 
rwproftont«d to ant a? go-betweens between the hero and heroine. In the JJAfatf-HMAam 
Saugfito -jpinf+pintzKjlmandakh her nnlcv&sinl Arrfoldt&i and Buddha 

mkuhiti were engaged in effecting a dondrstinc union betvow the lovers. Thin down 
that Buddha wm only too true a ptopliet. Bach ptfrft&tfiMa wore subsequently engaged 
a* spirt*. In fliioh ciHUiiiretaricwt how could they rnrnmond r^p^t. I It k but natural that 
they should be nontomptuou-sly regarded, I think llittl tho Hindus began to h&tn these 
Buddhist mm/, not because 1 the institution waa unknown lo lh£iu " 21 * Mr. Bun holds. " hut 
b^siiJM' f It ^0 rami, at JeuNt some of liirnn. uniat hum led ji life of doubt ftd vnonJity* 1 ’ Hindu 
or non Hindu, Bud dir-t nr mm-BndrIhifd fi kucJi character* would in any circumRlauces bi s 
cimlciiijihtciufjy treated The contempt ran hurled not at the Buddhist Order ho much ag 
at the immoral person*, Perhaps it ^oufdnot be a difficult matter to detect corruption in 
nunneries of mediaeval Europe or for Lin- matter of that m any ordinary nun nary of "a 
bygone uj?r- 


SOME BURMESE PROVERBS. 

OoTXKfrrim by Had fKtfvnrm Tt OtIPTE. 

4 ^ 1 * iiv A, L HOBOH. 

1. ffyd Am5 ovn : h7 Af^iT ;—Witirfowhi it b thu kenrdiUTy htlwLu, with nmn 

it in Hnnfljffl. 

2. Efti pn : tin muk m& Should tba front of the heuse Jiu hot , the buck 

part wilt not, Ho oomfortAble* The meaning applicable in : — J Tf the head of a family k in 
trouble thi Othr-r member* will nUn suffer/ 

3. : to f b&A/oir wff.—If you pinch at the nail thn finger Up« will al^i 
ft L-1 HiL< tiaim Tlie meaning k 11 If you tty to injure a person, he carefnl «>{ hk retatiotiR 
who nil) fry tn do the hulilc to you 

4. RU —hin hnia hp£-*j.<m oU tkl; b*l ;—A puntpkiit will not iMar fruit mi a 

gourdd m* B ft mmm : 1 A good man will h mu u r^j^d son ; 1 or, pul in another - a 
sinod man bivgeta go oil progeny/ * 

5. Hp(MQfp : jfu ; hmn hit U :—A mad priest and an unstable hmxt, Meanings 
* When two iier^oim of bad ohmetcr miscL thay ar^ apt to do evil deeds* 1 
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6. O: ywi go aa-laung : ywi, hnin hpon : —or— O : ywi sa-laung : ywi hnin peik i/a Tnyi. 
A crooked mouthed cooking-pot should be covered with a crooked lid ; or, one should close 
a crooked mouthed cooking-pot with a crooked lid. The meaning may he given in the follow¬ 
ing ways ‘ Pay him out in his own coin ; ’ or ‘ Treat him as he treats yon : ’ or ‘ A vicious 
person cannot be friendly with a good man ;' or • One shonld adapt one’s self to oircum- 
stances.’ 

7. Mo : Ion hma htun cha —To use the plough when the rains are over. The meaning 

is ‘ It is not much uso doing a thing when it is too late.’ It mav suggest the English proverbs : 

‘ To hoist the sail while the gale lasts ; ’ and ‘ Time and tide wait for no man.* 

8. Pyin htn : hpin chin If anvthing is repaired too much its shape will l>e spoilt. 
The meaning is ‘ Don’t try to improve on the shape of a pot that is perfect or it will be made 
useless ; ’ or ‘ If too great care is bestowed on a thing it will be spoilt.’ 

9. Myet-si-gan : ta-hae ma kyauk :—A blind-man is not afraid of ghosts. 

10. Taw mi :—laung taw-gyaung let-hki-rniung-Uat.—Whon the jungle is on fire a 
wild-cat will show fight. Meaning ‘ Wien there is no escape a wild-cat will attack in self- 
defence ; or ‘ When a man is in a t ight place he will show Bght. docile though he may be.’ 

. , H '. not legible. A tiger rushed headlong nt a stone in his fury and split up his 

head : t.e If you want to Bght with a man who is stronger than vonrself von will be the 

sufferer.’ 

12. Text not legible. When the thin cmst of a hill falls Nga Mvat Min’s pepper garden 
will be destroyed. That is, ‘When a hill-side slips down. Myat Min’s pepper cultivation. 

will foBow^ 10 ’ “ Snre t0 ** de3tr °- Ved/ 0the ™’ ‘ When e™* things fall the little ones 

13 Kyu-bm hkok hjii-ngot hmi/a ma kyan ze hnin .—When cutting down the Kvu-reed 
do not let so much as a stump remain. Meaning : ‘ When you come into power remove your 
enemies entirely, or they will get yon into trouble.’ 

. 14 '. legible - Pear,a *">“ one the same bed will be similar, i.e., ‘ A chip 

of the old block ; or, ‘ One knows the character of a man from his family ; ’ or, ‘ A man is 
known by the company he keeps.* 

15 ' Taung-deilc kya j/avk anauk ka we dwet, Myin : mo pyo-et, shi-lo-i/n shi re.—‘ Lilies 
grow on the tops of mountains ; the sun rises from the west; Mount Men, has split up ; let 

heml ! \ eVery ° U ! ’ In other word »>' Do not contradict those in anthoritv nor offend 

hem as there nothing to be gained thereby. Listen to them and acquiesce in everything 

op^Zuy” y ° Ur tttm C ° meS 40 ° btain 80me advftnta ^ makc the best of the 

I give here the note made by Rao Bahadur B. A. Gupte in his own words as follows 

(pager^okhw" S a " 0nC ° nP ° n a ^ “ Burn,Gse kin * to his amaccho 

Do not h^es Iw o!T r , ^ ^ and P ° WCr ’ does the — not rise in the west t 

££lTmvel; P Vi f ? tead ° f ^ the ,ake ? ™ the great Mount Mem 
the pa*e replied • « Yeg Sire T aacen(Ied fche throne In answer to such questions, 
and^T^ ’ lhc *™» «- ««*: Mie, p. on the hill .op, 

«, a, il he L J L L.S h T" * b °“ *“ *•“ P>«*«-' Ho was obliged to 4 

which is interpreted to mean ^ ‘ /shall' Fr ° m tIlis * t0ry comea the ptowerb. 
contradict him for fear of offending him ’ Ttin *° nor 8haI1 1 

contradict the man in power but n, a* l •, , tom m Burma for the Burmese not to"' 5 ' 

P ’ bntl “ a Pu,e > Sllentl y, topayattention to him” 
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THE ORIGIN, GROWTH AND DECLINE OF THE VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE. 1 

Bv C. R. KRTSHNAMACHARLU, B.A. 

This empiro, justly called * A Forgotten Empire ’ by Mr. Sewell, on account of the 
neglect it has suffered in the historic literature of India till recently, and equally justly called 
‘ A Never-to-be-forgotten Empire ’ by Mr. Suryanarayana Row, because of its political 
greatness and its vastness in extent and influence on the shaping of South India, in its later 
politics, economics, religion and society is one of the greatest Hindu empires that India 
has witnessed. Its origin was about the end of the first quarter of the fourteenth century, and 
its end came about the end of the seventeenth century a.d. Though the fatal battle of Talikota 
gave a blow to the earlier magnificence of this empiro, its effects were damaging mainly to the 
glcry and position of the capital town Vijayanagara. Tim dominion of the empire lasted 
in South India for nearly a century after this battle. For the first two-hundred-and-fifty 
years of its existence th9 history of the empire is one of steady growth and expansion. On 
the one hand it consolidated the whole of Southern India into one Hindu State and on 
the other it checked the influx of Muhammadan conquests and civilisation into the south. 

The importance of the history of the Vijayanagara Empire for the student of history 
lies in the fact that it was the first all-South-India Hindu dominion with a strong link of 
relationship established between the ruler and the ruled, and felt in the every-day life of 
the people. The names of no rulers of medisevnl South India have become such house¬ 
hold words as those of the rulers of this line: e.g., that of Knshnaraya. His name has 
gathered no less an amount of heroic and romantic tradition in the south than the names of 
VikramSditya and Bh6ja have done in the north and south as well. 

The old Aryan saying : Bdjd k&tastja Ic&ranam i.e., ‘ the king is the cause, that is, 
the maker of time ’ holds true with rulers and ruling dynasties of every grade and duration.’ 
And that ruler or dynasty that figures as the greatest * past ’ cause of the condition of the 
country commands the most earnest and regardful study and treatment in the hands of 
scholars. More than that, their lives live in that unwearying stream of folk-history viz., 
tradition. The domination of this house over the destinies of South India postponed its 
Islamization for three centuries. But for the opposition presented bv this ruling family to 
the advance of Muhammadan invasion Dravidian India should have begun to yield to 
Islamic ways of life and institutions much earlier than it actually did, if at all it did so 
fully as the north. During the period of its rule the south retained all its ancient national 
life, of which the north was then being robbed and deprived, through the advent and expan 
sion of an alien rule and civilisation. The south was then not only enjoying its political 
ant. rohgious liberty but was also making adjustments and improvements in these respects 
. t . Th ® ancient dynasties of South India had gradually disappeared as the result of time 
At the dawn of the sixth century a.d. we find it parcelled out into a number of principalities 
some dominating over others. The Western Chalukyas, whose capital was at VataS (the 
modern Badami m the Bombay Presidency) came into prominence about this time and 
constantly measured swords w, h the rulers of the south, and mostly with the Pallavas o 
KMcktwho »* «. Iwe warlike and „„ , (8t decrial. The aucceaee, of each we„“ ° 

„» „«1 by the capture, though tempo,,,,. ot lhe capital 0 I the other. The Pallavas were 
titled m the country between the Kpshnh end KMcht, nay even the Kuverl. The latter 

“■siscisr ftom ^ « 320 — w —- * 


er.mil, ion ^ 5*' 

Discu«.ona, therefore, of all controversial points have been avoided in it. h suggeat,on - 
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At the end of the sixth century a.d. a branch of theChftlnkyan house established itself 
independently in the east as the house of Vengi. having ousted from its sovereignty the Pal- 
lava line ruling about there. For nearly five centuries thereafter the Eastern Cliftlukyan 
house ruled over the Andhra country almost uninterruptedly. But the Western Chftlukyas 
began to wane in glory about the middle of the eighth century A.n., when the Rftshtrakutas 
entered into competition with them. The power of these began to assert itself strongly, and 
for nearly two centuries there existed a state of continued warfare for the RftshtTakutas 
with the Western Chftlukyas on the one aid* and the Eastern Chftlukyas on the other. And 
about the beginning of th* ninth century, the Rftshtrakftta conquests spread ns far down as 
the lands of the Pallava king Dantivarman of Kft chi. Odvinda in, of this family defeated 
a coalition of 12 princes of the south and even reduced the Western Chftlukya sovereign of 
the time to the position of a feudatory. With the passing away of the tenth centurv, the 
Rftshtrakuta power faded away and the Yftdavas of Devagiri stepped into their place in 
the north. Originally followers and relations of the Rftshtrakfltas, they gradually grew in 
power and assumed independence about the beginning of the tw elfth century, with the 
Mauryas of the Konkan, theNikumbhas of Khandesh and the Guttas of Ujjaini as their vassals, 
till they came to be one of theforerao*fc royal houses in the south about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century,—so rich in prosperity as to make the ereedy hands of ’AlAu’d-din and 
his general itch for a plundering conquest . 

In the farther south, after the Pallava decline, which came about in the ninth century 
a.d., the Chojas rose and expanded in their dominion. For three centuries, f.e., from th? tenth 
to the thirteenth, they remained masters of this part of the country. Rftjarftja I had conquered 
almost the wholo of the west of South India, establishing Chfija suzerainty over the Gangas 
of Mysore, the Nolambas of Anantapur, Bellary and Mjsore, the southern part of the Vengi 
country, the Koliam country (the modern Travancorc), Kudamalai (Coorg) and tjam (Cey¬ 
lon). His son, Rajftndra-Chftla I, reduced to Chftja supremacy all the eastern country up to 
njam. In the generation next to Rajftndra Ch6]a I, who ruled from a.d. 1012 to about 
1043 a.d., and Rijftdhirftja I whose reign ended somewhere about 1053 a.d., the Ch6]a 
house ran short of a legitimate successor. The Chftjas and the Vengi Chftjukyas had become 
relations by marriage and Rftjendra Chftla, the son of the Eastern Chajukya Rftjarftja I, 
the hntxbharla (patron) of Nannaya’s Andhra-MahAbkaratam, was chosen for the ChOla 
rone with the title of KuMturga-Chftla I. This combination of sovereignties brought 
anc ept the most part of South India under one crown, like England and Scotland uniting 
un er ames I who came from the north. This Chola-Chftlukya sovereignty continued in pros¬ 
perity till about the begilining of the thirteenth century, when it broke down and gave occasion 

^ ?S *° F ^ n Rnor kingdoms into prominence and power. The 

p, „. ° Anurukonda and Orangal, who were originally feudatories of the Western 

a n ^ a ^ an ' asserted independence about the middle of the eleventh centurv 

and gradually grew to be a powerful Andhra kingdom about 1230 a.d. 

ha,l A l °' Ka,ini?a Wa3 loSt t0 the 0h6Ias - Inthe south-west the Hoysajas 

viz. Dvftr ' ^ * , themSe VeS int ° a 8trong P° wer with two branches ruling at two capitals, 
district in a r: U ram ^ n0rth ’ and VikrAtna P uram near Srirangam in the Trichinopoly 
•"»» ‘■•O ***** «bcir tai™ to this district and engraved 

‘.rlS^:^ P w h ‘ temPb “ S "' ra '' 8a "'' -t* 

they found'd their second ol * h * thirteenth century. It was about then thnt 

then secoud cepttal at Hannan* nearSrlraitgan,. calling it Vitantaptu,, their 
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conquest being signalised by the foundation of a temple, called Hoysalesvara, there. The 
Choja sovereignty had lost by this time its integrity and suffered disruption. Its chief seats 
were two, Tanjore and K&iichl. The first was under the weak king Rajaraja III. The 
second was under the rule of that family of the Chojas who called themselves Siddhis, under 
one of whom, Manmasiddhi, Tikkana the Telugu poet was a minister. Sometime between 
a.d. 1230 and 1250 Sundara Pandya II of Madura had invaded the Chd]a capital Tanjore 
and burnt it. Rajaraja III subsequently prostrated at his feet and at the cost of his 
independence regained the capital. In the neighbourhood of this disintegrating Chdja domi¬ 
nion, the Sengeni chiefs, calling themselves Sambuvarayas throughout their political career 
as the feudatories of the Chdjas, gradually rose into independence, which they achieved in 
about 1339 a.d. just about the time of the dawn of the Vijayanagara House. 

The years 1233 and 1254 a.d. were very eventful for the history of South India. The 
weak Chola was yielding before the advancing Pandya. Sundara Pandya established his 
superiority over the Hoysajas of Dvarasainudra and over the Chojas both of Tanjore and 
Kaiichi. Ho had taken Srirangam from the Hoysaja. In the hostilities between the Hoy- 
saja and the P&ndya, the Choja king Rajaraja III managed to recoup and get the upper hand, 
and eventually ousted the Hoysala from his ancestral dominion by defeating Somesvara 
about 1254 a.d. 12o3 a.d. saw the Pandya rise, and 1254 a.d. saw the Ch6Ja rise. The 
ascendencies of both were temporary only. The balance of ascendency was now very 
unsteady and easily and quickly tilting. Though in the south the Hoysala was now 
defeated by the Pandya and now by the Choja, he had the most substantial dominion 
and power of the three; for when the torrent of Muhammadan invasion from the north 
rush down in 130G a.d. and later, the Hoysaja was in a condition to contribute much to the 
check of the stream. At this period there were other potent kingdoms in Peninsular India. 
The Yadavas and the Kakatlyas were in no less prosperous and powerful condition than 
the Hoysajas. In the latter half of the thirteenth century the extreme south was a 
whirlpool of discords, fights and captures; the Chdja house divided into many branches 
and passing through the last convulsive stages of a shattered and lingering sovereignty 
the Pan’ya house trying to absorb it, but corroded inwardly by the cancer of domestic 
dissension; the Hoysaja strong, but yet weak hire owing to remoteness from the northern 
branch and capital. 

While this was the political condition of the south, a small rocket of discord flies un 
from Madura and falls as a signal at Delhi. Mr. Sewell informs us, on the authority of the 
Muhammadan historian Wasaf, that ‘ Sundara the son and murderer of Kales ix'var lie 
Kulasekhara) gained the throne of the Pan Jya in 1310 a.d. by defeating his brother Vira and 
being defeated by him later, fled to Delhi, to bring in Muhammadan intercession on his 

" *°. ^ B0 * ed 1 tha * Uone of the other POHfl* of the south undertook 
to fight for this discontented Pandya prince. The capture and sack of Madura in 1311 a d 

was thus but the outcome of family dissensions in the Papdya house, a phenomenon similar 
to the intervention of Baber in the affairs of the Lodis of Delhi. 

'Hie Pamlyas and the Hoysajas succumbed to the ravages of the Muhammadans. The 
Cho a dominion was but lingering. The Kakatiyas had also bent under these same way* 
of alien conquest. As Mahmud of Ghazni’s conquests of ‘infidel ’ India were only series of 
plunders in he name o Islam and the Prophet, the southern invasions of Malik Raf " ^ 
were but sallies of greedy militarism. It was not the legitimate and natural outcome 
the expansion of a people into foreign lands through the pressure of population at home w o 
adventures in quest of settlement, as was the expansion of the English into America I^dia 
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and Australia, The conqueror was only * wayward and &e}f^Ukd fct3c«t|iB«f of fttiuti- 
j-enipulvtb- offspring erf the Imprint family of Delhi. w liO wa* tttHiug hie selfuE eye* on ihe 
luipciiid throne* and for it evm aiming hia tnigiuti ful und treacherous awonl at ihv nick 
of li h oldpluviiig* benevolent and TUWwpflctmguntile the Kthpiefor Jnta lifd-dhi ! li' 1 rrsulta of 
a conquest pn^id on under Erlich awpic** tomioli distant port-, wm bound not SO he perm a- 
iiun| or far*mMdiing. The rydolle »c^ ( yflWp ov«r Uu i earth'* )•« nom, but iW* nut dluy 
nn. Tn^fi fnl| r Miiild£iig^ shake and crumble. And vdlngM peritih* The ryeluhe in u-0 
brrfnro the next hour nark. But the dirts efh?cls of hs rude play JaM for a lung 
period Such »Igo were the cfhfcLii nf this 31 Liliammaduii conquest OH the prnmeul&r 
portion uT Indta, Out of the conqueror'a ran sty an attempt it (oiling up a vicuroyalty 
in the Pan yssn country vri^ actually made. The Ufcdrca Wj*.lor an abortirw dominion u ar. 
thiin sawn vainly. For nearly n quarter of a mmtufy from A.D, l#10 thfc: alien vice royalty 
lived cm with a great deal erf At ruin on iUvli niul mrt- it little d^Kid-iri-Ul of the GubJcvLotl 
nrttive djiwtica and people, Thr- contact with TXrfhs at it* gr*nt naa for i onic years 

a difficult thing to maintain- Without the itnptrid patronage anri mnfot™ inuxii %o etnall 
a military settlement id Mich a rfhtaut place could u*A live fur a longer time. Thefacl i but 
Lliiw vk^Gyalty + uoiuI»h nUy with Ihif spirited the original ctitiqucid-, p. r-i^ted vwn after be¬ 
coming a local gOTcrnmFnt in a rcliginna pnliry v* ry nfTeiuivi to thi r peupfo which hn^lrni-d 
j t f, d i>o to. In 1327 a [>.. I ha i ■ * u i tHI u 1 ivu rh uvul r* rrf t h " '■ l.tbli sh hr j i I uf I lie I Vi I) r lyi i n 
viq^royajty, the viceroy revolted ngrrfotrt Ik: I hi and nought refuge tilth th • Hnywijti lung, To 
fifjuec*c more tribute from tho South Indian royal bamaa nu esp^dition ™ erguniVtl 
kgfriitit. th^se. But thin time She Hinchi dyiUL-.ilt'u of the £Dulb formed themetdvpips into a 
nntirinal itiiEilaty confcdurnty ami fffrotiyidy u Ekt'd: tin 4 TpPfliiiuti. Tliotlghil wainwriud 
on I alrnu^t under tho wry none of tho TughlftJt emperor who had jifri then held hia ikklQ 
capital at Dcvu^ici [DHuLniuh.td) in prrferme? lo Delhi, is failud in the f^no of imrh QU Op- 
po-itiuii- Tlui waafn AM. 1341. In AM, 1347 din Unlimani VitierOyaliy of tho Tkkban 
declared iih inch p tab fr4 l <rf Delhi, Tlimijjh thu IViiplynn two royally Jta4 failedp iho 
Bahmiuii viccmynlty lived long enough to mtmtitu * Wurth- with th^ oppuaattg aOUtb* Tho 
arnbitsou^ prcmiivture- and ntarv distant vse^rriyaHy had failed, while tho inor * opportune 
and last distant viceroy ally lived on. 

Till nuw the u^enduwiy of a partic.drti rulmg hou w in DmviiUati Lidia waa but the 
inaiiifcitation of Lbo luaxlial ^up rioiity erf one over ih“ tc- > of th- ilmdu kingdoms. N i»- 
toty, like ogideiiltiirc f prewnt*sto us the tiuth of the law of “ rotaturv fertility ’ A* m w luudb 
^ivo profnstj rrops, ww eoiiuniinitl m gic- [Mmuifol huiuia uti d rtdtn^. So far n - Dnividian 
IpdiLi could yield, it luid yielded powerful dyna-’l i^> jth magnificent capital* In all ita parts* 
except whiTi- TjjayaiingnL^ wm® now to riwe. Tie Enri^rntltn lnkyHs bad run out ( heir glorious 
career in tmnh of the euatcrii country. The Pallnvit- had uliuoc and »el all II c-oulicT in 
the mid-i'AHt distrlot^- The C1 i6]ju hail fiuld their supft' tiun-y oytr mobt erf Lhc PeiiiffiSiila 
with KUVeht ?itid XwnjOrCiUi ihcir lutn crintttti, fh^ PanrfjTLw hud by their hriJIiunt history 
raided Madura snto ttic ntar-fikoofusttr of ihe- cUi^iic capitals of the «<iuih- llic Hox-'-cJn^ 
hii<l grown, lipvned and withered. The tJliFTa^ Iwiug only a cornered d^nmrty uotild never 
naturally beeoine a reprcsentutic'i a\\i] btraitg military power in Lbc t*Aiib, Thu 4 it aflEtum 
uw though thu tuni c-ium* to a feudatory family. Dr ban almost aluayti been the ca&o in the 
hi^Loty of the ^outh, to riae to prouununcu, on the grouitd of natural oauftos and kistorio 
relevancy, vir #h (l) its eouncctlOii with the ptirt of the country which \v«i •■ rich and civiliBcd 
Liiid lit tic. exposed to Liu gr.dy txpcdiUoua of lIh- 3IuU.iTruuadaai : i then m the a^oendunl in 
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ft mrwt » 1 pajt« of Upper India, nnd f£) the natural law ; n history that the strongest teuda- 
twy of the lin-t ruling family must step infcoita plftCu when that family retire- from power t 
much like the retiring man in advanced ag<\ 

Tin; Hoyielja power gave plica to thn Udaynr ml* i n tic south of Mysore and in the 
country ruuuJ about fetlrOngmii LnUiyar being ihr title of thsohicfk of tin Gr.-d Vijayanagva 
dynasty, Llifim niter the CTi^a king«, under which they ran- into military prominence at 
Betiugonda (modern Aiiniilkuptir district}, in the South Arcnt. fltfngtcput, Uiddftiiiili und 
Kcilore Dwtriota. Wo Cud thn rarlfott uf their inscription* even s0 for north 0 * Badnmi 
(the Imstoru) Vit&pi, Bombay Prtsidflfley), which After Lite downfall of the Western Ohftluk* 
yan dynasty in course of time became part of the northern dominions of ih« Hoywlw, 
(directly under the Vijayaaogafa U’oyarn who were their local govornwia), 

Tl "' fiT * 6<rm u[ SftB S nnu ‘ 1 °f family tulcd over almost the- whole of the Peninsula 
“° tiwwi •I’oKtishiwand Kawrf risers. About i.u. 1330, the traditionary date given foi the 
lunmUtion of this house, Hanharn l Lhz first of th5 five so™, hold the position of the lord 
of the Whole country between the cesium «iul western oceans. His brothers were lords 
of tits other puts of the country, Sampi (K.miparm I) being the Lord of Kollow and Cud* 
^Irfuta, nn<1 r ‘ uld ^ hl ' "f th* Muluvilyi count rv. i.r., the country around t | t . 
MitlhfLgoJ district of Moisur, Mump*, the fourth of Saugama’a son*, had control of th» 
Mhiifcio^u and iha North OuiAfEi rii^txii ts* Thtw sdmost the antral bdfc of tb L « Penlneul^ 
bn.1 pa^ed into thn direct though vassal rule of this rising dynasty, when it thought of 
starting an i ndtp I'tidctrt line. In 1337, the capital oftho «i*ffailc& Hoysala was shifted 
from DvArasam infra to Tcrauftr near Srirangapatam, towards the last daj* of the Hoysula 
rule, the former hud come to bo the scat of a viceroy of this line, a chief of the later Vi jay a- 
*“*“* famil T‘ 1* «** y,K ' t>f fbc thre > South- Indian capitals devaatalfd hy the Muhammadan 
corujUflrorfl, the other two being Oevagiri the capital of fc w Vridavim nod Onm a ]in the 
oujutal of the Kakat.ysta, Thu* both hy the passion of its territory and the amumption 
Of Its capita] thn Vijayunagurii I look w>ut practically a political defendant «f the Hnv»Ia 
line, dtatmed to he u wider-felt and more enduring government for South India. When 
« new Kannada dynasty took lb. pl.ee of a Kannada sovereignty in the „ ancient 
spmt of ndr, there was not so much a revolution ns a iraury coniinaativ* subatitnta 
of the fallen dynasty after the circumstance of a crushing foreign eomp.ejt. Thu r,d ll£ 
Sungania .Wly hud no external difficult,,* i„ the way of its establishment fln<1 „ 0wHl 
Tvnt only hud it no politico! otetadea from outside hut intarmllv afro the niline taudlv 
was w*11 rooted in the strength of its rattan, nobility of ideal* and murality of outlook 
Thn five brothers that started th, glmioa, career of the dyns.ty were like the Pindava 
broth,ta t° whom they compare Mn. inthei, cupp-r-platcrecords-tbc comparison 
is really jnstaflobh ^ratad . with Urn *ingk- mind of true Hindu brothers. Four of these 
were —a lulled MH provbiul ml-under Hnriham I, the eldest. They acknowledged 
him ta BOV Jdgn find al l acted with one mind, iw it were, of a Hindu joint family. Frat i rml 

T WafB mamfl ^ d «ta»ta and Joint or.frm. Th* five 

brothcra made a ttammon grant,«t h ,- «rin e r ri -pi,h.. Hariham and his lost briber Mud 
dnpu .surd a joint order ... a certain instance. This nnnmmlty of the brother « & 2 \ 
the tanuly on a «r of steady fllwl huto pr^ in tbo of domufion audUrv 

At^hanaooendamudooftune for Una dynasty, IWidcaco procured for it tt ad 

VJCC and guidjuice of n great scholar »jid suint -jirobahly the i/rentm h chn!nr , tk . . 

P.S 11 'T “ ^T 7 »“° tm r- Ww, b,. wiD « rr ondoa 

pr.pl.,,.. «. bu.lL ,hc „„„ ... alb.V.dv,^ ^ 
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this minister-founder. This gave tho dynasty it* flrflt eruftcnou n - n r'atJy new- rullna boos*. 
It ws* no longer tlio aiiacesnor to an extinct sovereign in hi* nneient capital bat u new royal 
lino with a new steal at tnc-iir-r 1 to L in epic-celebrated and timer-honoured npot, namely thu 
PtMtipa (the modern Hnmpc), The lucjitinn of the capital., tu D^ddatian with one erf the 
meet revered I'aivu centres Ja Southern India, brought the new ruling bonne all the respect 
and allegiance that mt-cli an cutociAtiofl would engt-nder in a religiously indintxl people. like 
the Hindus nit-1 especially the Hindu* of the modiovat tamos Ju luoatlim nUn on the Hindu 
hnnh the hiiignljiunlrn, iu ihf* guarding pwl of the Hindu [Hirt uf the IVnin-mln Agaln-t 
th« Mns*lmin part of it, wa* ntmfcgicallj wry irnpartnnt. IWimity to (In alien IdngtJtMtiii 
on the north Of the river naturally Ini to the raining of fortiflrntSou which n- probably 
the strong--si and on I ho grandest real., «],,t Urtvidian India U- iviin -I wfllrin I,it.,Hr 
time*. It iv notjild" that thin - ity could wucuoarfiiHy Trfrhl the com- taut attack ■ of thc 
Mulinmiiiadan invader* for no b*» a period tlmn two (icnttiridi. 


To these advantages the ruling bourn' added also a lino u f compit-™*, who were no 
less faithful to the drawn i ban ^ar-lik- in the taltto-fhlU, The Ku.fen.ha country bud been 
brought under Vijaynnagare rule by MArapa, brother of Harihara, with A viceregal capital 
at Chomlragotti. The StnU% country, part- of tho tnod- ra South Conan district 
and of Shining* in Mni„ur. acknowledged it-- aQpn nway, though it was in the linmediiLt- 
ehargi? of the ftt* !y«.ch»ki*vnrtin-A vlic -if time ya-Nayafc* had built the fort 

at Bodmin under orders of Hrmhnrn I for the fttreogtli of bin northern dominion*,. About 
oka IJfW (>.», 136S) Rli iskarn, the younger brother of Harihara who ruled from about 
V,D. I3/J> to 1401, wri* Viceroy over th« country nun-mi ndfp# tin modem Cuddupuh dui- 
tncL Ten yearn Inter Adorn ww attacked by t he MahiLmnmdim*. lmt till no hum rcpulttvd 
by Ubannappa CM*™, who captured and presented it to Hnrihnra II About i,i». 13ft> 
dnyugiri, which was the premier province in the VijnyuT-.jigara Emplr* won under DcV trAya 
i, tin finu son of fJarihara II. Till* province was, during the Hjul- of the find Icing* almost 
always umler the rule of the crown prince* of the YJjtyiiiuifAU-a line, [hiring tit- reign of lluri- 

■“* ’ vba * tarml ,li “ ™R» wHk tbe imperial title- ,.f M<th4r6jmirdjt, and Hijapanfm, 

ttire, I he Tula country, comprjHitig the Halve and the Knnkartft in the western part of the 
«unsti a, Passed into the rule of the Vijayauagure crown and for .tied« vicr royalty border* 
Me.- 01 ! LLlJ Wf * tcm iust lik( ' wlt tb- i icatcrn ut. Gore (,\c„ r^a). iilnuit a.x>. 

L . ^a dependffliqy of thin crown. VUp&bHhn, Tli■■ hccciu! son of Ilarihani h con- 
quat e t a n-jlm country, (f,e„ T«ip,jainaiii1alnin) —the country covered by the two motb-m 
Areot district* and the ChJnglepat dfctdot, which bud formerly been tin'dominion of the 
(nan ,ind the khiila* enctes«ve1y, and presented them to hi:- fnihcr. He wivt atoo flu.* 
governor of the Pcnugoiuin pravincc. Harihani IT* reign was a brilliant fur Hie Vija* 
ynmiKAra house. It* doiLiniutw had expanded OOaddcrably un-1 it* aothority over tb® 
conquered tmitoriw was maimmued well by 1 he dutifid govemore 0 f rovul in ivell tm non 

roya| descent, 

rf - 1 Lh> - inc:dcllUl1 <k*S*r* «*» the stability of a ruling fatmly is 

,, ° U " ° l - " ,h that hriH.M- which is not divided m itae-tf. J^tieb a danger wie- upon 

rLT . T ftfU 'V h ‘ <I, ' ath ° f KuriUm 11 ..Ctmt Hu«c-«ion U , 

nbitiuitioiia^ta- r,U 't 1 ' r S ^ UrW * ' r 1»M made on lii* life. Fortunately ]n- 

*“ flf ,V “fri-Utite of Timnrn.Wi the 

32S2* oTtS; T*” « lh * •“» ««w ^ .!»• ™- 

- Iho dyauLv. 1C y iT** “ “"' iy M '° 01 1*"** 4 «“ «» “«»- 

h ' ‘“ ,ty of ti* 6 “onhrtor was an onset to Ik-vur&ya II, 
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Thera woa for him also ti,o other anal. tiz„ the fidelity of thejmmnci.Ii,. Genmlly, imanr- 
Unt vietn&altiea wen Md, in the VijavFtmiprn lima hy mem bus of ihe royal family This 
** c ™ toi “ r first dynasty especially. Sou* of the king held the import ant farts. 
LTikyagiri had been under Bkaakare a younger brother of Hunhura IT. In the time of 
DuTnrijT\ t. \ i javartlya had the charge of Lb a Mu [uv&ji province, while Rim oubandra 
O faya. the eldest son of Defray* f, ruled th* Udnjagiri province. No conquest* Wirr 
made during the reign of Yijuyarty*. Bui in Dev* ray a II’h time the Vijayonaeani 
dominion ww almost at its zenith. Aeoouuta of foreign travellers, like Abdur-Kazak j n . 
form us that the kings of 'Btfeaato (PMoment Uh). Oooilao fKoUwn i.e., Treviuwort), Certlao 
(Ceylon), J'egjru (lYgu), Temuwerin and many other countries paid him tribute ’. ’ Ills 
inscription-, are found almost throughout the Dnivirliau part uf the Fvuiiwuia. 

{To be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM KHAHl KINGS OF Ai[MADN AGAR 

LlEOT.-COLONKl, SIR VrOT.yELEY HAIG. K.C.I.E.. 0.3 J, O.M.Q., CJJ.E 
( Cuntinutd jfrom p. 303. j 

XCV1 T.—The rksi^'AL of stbikk mettoes A*u»at ft six *x» Satvid Mostaai. 

THE HFtN Oi H THE LATT£Ii H 

When Sulubat firfn hail obtained all power in the state he sent revenue coUeetore into 
Jki&t to collect revenue from all Hie Ihdiua lands i„ that province. f$*yyid MnrtaiS 
who could not endure ^aUbut fiLun'a tenure of the office of miff. rofui5cd to w ’ ' 

t[i ' ^ Wl0r5 in any way and returned RoHring hut reproackr s to all their ramicX 
Khfai of comae showed SayyiA Murta.*V contumacy to the king in its darken Ucht 
mrl obiaiMd m «*■’*' tor U>« """t of Sayjid Murl^A, but since all the <mt r , „{ Bemr 
and ••srexaliy KEludAvimd Sian, Tir And A* Khan and Shir Khun. who were among the av aU ,t 
of the amirs of the kingdom, were devoted to the interest* of Sayyid Murtajtft and W 
Khun also, who held the titular office of raW and jdjAid, was secretly in oom-spnqdenoe 

Wlth him 10 “«** him *“ nt * ,ftS J "^tter. But .Soloist KMn was conuiderinu dav and 
honr it ^OUJd Uo cumpa-AAecL * 

n AMd W. ««*' ta k-C «Kk UN «A»of Bern, WlbU to to, KW. H-Jiivk 
ho ,™ to too W to tku toto. ttKtocntod I,to, n a ftortnM to to,,, Jj „ tb .„. “ 

nobody to r.toy prtHtam (too, AkuI Hlto, of preooot lito com to too kino Solf.ut B w? 
„to,muornllv «,riod „,i B l„ , nd w ™^,„1 too ki„ e »ito A^'W. tooU,“ 
gave ^ulitbat hii-'U full nutlmnty to depot* him from Iuh olllco 

Jo.-, oowfljiwau tothoogh, liiuiof adoojco whotoby ho cottol botwoon 

the ami it of Bcrar. It bad been cuskunary to send all tho yearly kkatat* tut Borer f ,, , 

tturta f V J -™f - - i-. but thi yiial Z ZtZ^TZ 

rate that'at to bo aont to each amir, each by a nopamtc ..K onger, and each a ^.V was ,eL 

ratdy en»uMgftd lo hops for advancement and for the rovul favour. When the 
Berm apo ared wearing their L«af'alr without Juiving consulted ISavvid \lurla A i. ,. 7 

to, *,,,01 Motooto ^ ^ptoiOto Of to,,,, too oo„c Md to,; .,.1 toil S 

amuHg them ohAiigPd Into diaoortL ^ ^ ^ 

idiiid.'iviuui QiAii was more intimate with, and more devoted to fWjd Murtark u 

™ *7, J ^ ^ h< ‘ 41 ^ *# Mot at and the J^L S ^ 

received With it, were a device to sow discord, and did nut wear hi, hui h ^ 

Sayyid Murtaz and plac-ed bis services at his dispel. When the other ^rs hcaM 
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that Khutlavand Mug gone Ui Rwyytd Murizuiii and p\iced hi* Remote at his- di^pcgnl they all 
bflftrned to follow his example and jumbled bfoF tfs^ Xaisn at RUapur where they were 
invested with the ruyal h&aTnt* by Sayyid Morfftfi and, at thr lnit%a£idtL of th ud itvtiiid 
Khan, renewed their engagements with Saryid HurtatiL, agreeing tu join him in ripping 
^nlihal Hi^n and to consider how the latter could beat be overthrown before tie could 
perk-cL plans against which tbfy would be unable lo contend, 


ft was now' tho rainy jtfaum, and it min 1 . -d In aviK daily* froitt morning until <m idiig, 
ao that iiiovoiueub uf troo|M were mA to be t hought tit "JV timfra therf fure, alt i t rnnsidt- 
*Hfi togptlwr, dfleMed til dfeperrau tn thi ir own* dffitrict* btid Lti<Cm to imphiy ihrmn^ln e in pru* 
paring their forces for war, so that when Cwmpm nfiotfld rlvr> and the rains ahcmM vt mi ihry 
might march with cm* acronl Again** lh<*+? who Mm'd up atrifc in the kingdom. 

\\ liiji ^AhiboL Khun beard of the confederacy of the amh* and uf the riMH-uul of the bond 
between them ho was much perturbed and look counsel with lm intimate* to the beat 
itif-rutn of mieling this difficulty* 

At this time the king nxprmad a dc#iro to visit ilw palace and garden of Ahmadnagar, 
which tm> known as Bf^hdM* and on Solar 2 f a.h. im (Feb. 14* loS4J he left the old garden 
of the watcrconrat, in which ho hud lived in oompHc retirement for nc orJy twelve yi nf>, &$ 
some say, for the citadel of Ahnnidnagar and inspected the pklaeo and building* of the city. 
Xlie king bad never seen the beautiful garden known u.* Uie imU'renuive erf Kfimit KMn, 
since Its completion. *uul he therefore turned to it, to import ii. It no happened that the 
water channel which conveyed wafer to that garden and garden hrn^ had \nmt and flooded 
ilie whole garden imd the: king rtmamod no longer than one night In that d filing, but 
went on ty the garden of the lladaukiniv, which was one uf the buildings of hi- n ign 
I In n' ho stayed for nearly a weekend thence he went on to the village of .Munjarv^iiasiLiiatc 
m a vbMvy hdl of beautiful springy and covered with verdure, with fount dins springing from 
tbr^ green hill aide, ^ahibat Klmo had -in i firrul tanki- formed both in tin vnJIey and on iho 
hill tojw* and in them played, and the tanks were surrounded by bountiful buddings. 

Without oxaggemtiem the village in ouq of ttic \k^i ^vorlh^eHnii In the world and there can 
be few so pkaaunt in the world.^ 6 


Ik*- king, after enjoying Himself Ixith htnlily And Aphdtuallv in lids place p rt turned to 
Abrnafhmgar and imvmg completed h\< tour of all the tine btuldinga and garden* around 
thr capital R t Limed his Attention toBi’tVfnid fk aMin > and inqum-d nfter awenl of the alten- 
dant* u[ th>. k farnm. lb? ih^n ordered the dancine girk of thi: city to 1 n* sent for* and wenue 
were selected for the royal service, among thciu one named 'I'nlji, who wbb one of the moat 
autifcil women in th^ worlds and bold and alluring* nnrl who was dk tingui«3jt d abefre 
mr l* hows b 3 f the rcr-ejpt of special marks of the royal favour 

At this time ^1-ibat Khfin enlirely deprived Aisod Khui cf oil piwer in the tuhnihudm- 
n .in h< «. 4 !), b i ji.* ; oliite, Wln ri the mynl command that the prinr^ of t hL" Agr : * fl slumltl 
* 11,11 ^ ^ PuLon wtis issued, Snk'iViot Klian jilaccd Nmjird, cinn of hia own tmated 

in ttarge of the gale of Ahimifiruigar tnul used wcMtotlAllv Lo irav'l backward* 
tn<l lorwurds belmiPn the city and Pnlnri, 


to itiicik t0 Jl *** ***** ’hnt 8*yyid Mm-tAiA »-jia ojnln mtn'btn^ 

to 

*** * #aTtlin u d <iK >tt 4 nrnt 0 « Uuthiu Siikm 6 hih It 
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XCVIII.— The conclusion of peace between the NiziM ShIhi and ’Adil SHini 
Dynasties, and the marriage between ShLhzLda MirIn ShIh Husain 
AND THE SISTER OF iBRiHlU ’AdIL SHiH II. 

Before Asad fOvln was deposed from the office of vakil and jAshvd, a sister of Muhammad 
Q.ili Qutb Shah had been selected as the bride of Miran Husain, but after the deposition of 
Asad iffivn, who had always cultivated the alliance with Telingana, Salabat Iffian, making 
the approach of the army of TeUngana his pretext, 2 * 7 reproached Muhammad Quli Qufb 
Shah, and set about preparing the way for a marriage between the prince and the sister of 
Ibrahim ‘Add Shah I, and, having obtained the king’s consent thereto, he opened negotia¬ 
tions for the marriage. It was necessary to send an embassy to BijApfir for the purpose, 
and the officers selected were Hakim Qasim Beg, Mirza Muhammad Taqi Vazir-ul-llukumah, 
and Jamshid Iffian, one of the amirs of Berar. A Jarman was sent to summon Jamshid 
Khan from Berar, but as he feared artifice on the part of Salabat Khan and regarded this 
farmdn as part of a plot for his undoing he hesitated to obey the summons. 268 Salabat 
Khan, in order to .eassure Jamshid Wian, wrote to him and told him that he might proceed 
direct from Chitapfir to Bijapur, and need not appear at the capital, but Jamshid Khan 
was still suspicious and wrote to Sayyid MurtazA and aU the amirs of Berar, instigating them 
to rise against Salabat Khan. The amirs, in accordance with their former bond, marched 
from their districts with all their troops and assembled at. Chitapur, which was the jdgir of 
Jamshid Khan. Sayyid Murtaja also marched from Balapur, which was his capital, in the 
middle of Shawwal, 265 with all his troops and encamped before ChitapOr. The amirs of 
Berar, being now all net together at Chitapflr, with a large aid united army, renewed their 
engagements each with the others, and Sayyid MurtazA, with the assent of the rest, raised 
the va.ir Mirza Husain Ljfahani, who had been appointed by the king vazir of the whole of 
Berar, to the rank of amir, assigned the Elichpiir district to him in jdgir and entrusted the 
protection of Berar to him and Chaghatai Khan, who I>oth marched from Chitapur back to 

Berar and entered upon their duties. The rest of the amirs then marched with their armies 
towards the capital. 

When the news of the advance of the amirs of Berar was received in Ahmadnagar, 
Salabat Khan set about preparing the royal army for the field, and calling upon the amirs 
and the officers of the army to swear fidelity to him. Many of the principal men of the army 
who were outwardly partisans of Salabat Khan secretly sent messages to Sayyid Murtaz a' 
promising that when the amirs were face to face they would desert Salabat Wn and join 
the army of Berar, and so co-operato with it in the attempt to overthrow Salabat Khan. 
Some even, such as Mirza \adgar and Shahvardi Khan, openly broke with Salabat Khan 
Indore the near approach of the army of Berar and left Ahmadnagar to join Sayyid Mutkra 
But since ,t had been eternally decreed that the anny of Berar, which was in truth in rebel 
lion against its lord and master, should be defeated and flee, their strength and numbers 
availed them nothing, for victory depends on the will of Cod and not on numbers. 

The amirs of Berar, with their great army, reached the pass of Jeur, 2 ™ which is two 
leagues from the city of Ahmadnagar, on Zi-l-Hijjah 5, in the year above mentioned (Dec 
8, A.D. 1584) and encamped there for that night. On the next day, Zi-l-Hijjah 6, they lay 

267 It is not quite clear how this can have been made a pretext for breaking off negotiations with 

"""Vi y Stat6 W6re menaCing the £r0ntier ’ No movem ent is recorded. 

- Finshta gives a slightly different account of this affair. See note 263. 

see October, 1584. 

* 7 ° JeQr ’ m 19 ° 18 ’ * nd 740 40 ' E - about thirteen miles north-east of Ahm.Sn.p r 
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in their camp, expecting no attack and utterly unprepared for battle, having neglected all 
ordinary military precautions, when Salabat Khan suddenly surrounded the hills on which 
they were encamped with the royal army, elephants and artillery. The amirs of Berar, 
completely surprised, hurriedly armed themselves and mounted their horses in great con¬ 
fusion and drew up their troops as best they might to meet the royal army.* 71 The con¬ 
flict then began with artillery fire. Khudavand Rian, who commanded the left wing of the 
army of Berar, boldly charged the right wing of the royal army, which was commanded by 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk, and at the first onslaught threw it into confusion. Bihzad-ul-Mulk was 
wounded and his troops were dispersed. The household troops, who had agreed to support 
Sayyid Murtaza against Salabat KMn made the defeat of Bihzad-ul-Mulk’s wing a pretext 
for flight, and carried off prince Miran Husain with them. Jamshid Rian, who command¬ 
ed the advanced guard of the army of Berar, when he saw Khud&vand Rian’s success against 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk, led his troops on to attack the advanced guard of the royal army, which 
was commanded by Salabat Khan, but he had scarcely reached the enemy when his horse 
was shot under him. He tried to reach another horse in order to mount it, but a swordsman 
so wounded him in both legs that he could not move and was made a prisoner by the royal 
army. The advanced guard under Salabat Rian then charged and drove back Jamshid’s 
troops and fell on the corps commanded by Tir Andaz Rian and Shir Rian and dispersed them. 
The left wing of the royal army and the right wing of the army of Berar had now closed and 
were so intermingled that friend could not be distinguished from foe. Salabat Rian now, 
with a picked force and several elephants, attacked the troops under the immediate com¬ 
mand of Sayyid Murtaza, and threw them into confusion. Sayyid Murtazi made every 
attempt to rally his men, but they could not respond and Sayyid Murtaza was compelled to 
flee. When Khudavand Rian returned from his successful attack on the right wing of the 
royal array, he found the army of B?rar dispersed and was himself compelled to flee. 

The army of Berar, overconfident in its great strength, made no account of Salabat 
Rian and at length their treachery to their king and their own foolish pride led to their defeat 
and overthrow, and they were driven into exile. 

The royal army pursued the army of Berar and took much spoil, including horses, ele¬ 
phants, beautiful maidservants and slave boys, gold, jewels, and all sorts of valuable pro¬ 
perty and stuffs. Salabat Rian, having been granted by God so great a victory, returned 
thanks to the giver of victory and ordered the troops under his command to interfere in no 
way with the property or women of the inhabitants of Berar, and to slay none, but to send 
any who might be captured to a place of safety. 

In this dreadful battle no famous man of valour was slain, save Shahvardi Rian, who 
had deserted from the royal army to Sayyid Murtaza and Bahrain Khan, who was wounded 
with a spear by one of the elephants of his own army. The array of Berar having dispersed 
and fled, Salabat Rian did not purs te th m in person, but told off a body of Kolis for that 
purpose, and himself returned to court with the prince Miran Husain. 

Mirak Mu‘in, who was at that time Sayyid Murtaza’s agent and representative at court, on 
the day on which the battle was fought took every precaution to ensure his own safety and 
having promised the body of infantry placed at his disposal by Sayyid Murtazfi, large pay 
and rewards, persuaded them that the amir-vJ-umard was victorious and had defeated the 
a rmy of Sala bat Rian. He ordered them to protect their own quarters from the mob until 

*71 ThU is a much more detailed account of the battle of Jeur than that given by Firishta (i». 282). 
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the army of Berar arrived, when they would be rewarded. The soldier* believed what 
Mirak Mu‘in told them and armed themselves for battle. Nasir Rian, with a large force of 
cavalry and infantry surrounded their quarters and a fight ensued. The Berar infantry, 
ignorant of the flight of the amirs , bravely defended their quarters, keeping off the 
attacking force with spears and arrows. While the combat was at its height, Mirak Mu‘in fled 
by a secret way to the house of one of his friends who lived near, then changed his clothes 
and fled, in the guise of a faqtr , and joined Sayyid Murtaza’s arm . 

Mirzii Husain and Chaghatai [Qian had been left to protect the country and Mirza Husain 
had not yet heard of the defeat and flight of the amirs, when Chaghatai Khan, on the pretext 
of bringing his family, left him at Elichpfir and went to his own jdgir. Meanwhile news 
of the flight of the amirs had reached the kotwal of the fort of Gawil, who, assembling the 
whole garrison of the fortress to oppose Mirz& Husain came forth from the fort. In the 
morning, while Mirza Husain and his army Lad still no inkling of the enemy’s design, the 
defeated army of Berar appeared and Mirz& Husain and his immediate companions mounted 
in great confusion and prepared for battle. 

A body of the amirs of the Dakan who had been told off to assist Mirza Husain came 
up in the rear and thus surrounded Mirza Husain, whom they put to death. Mirza Husain s 
brother, Mirza Hasan, extricated himself from his perilous position with great difficulty and 
joined Chaghatai Kh&n. The two men fled together to BurMnpflr, believing that they 
would thus save themselves from impending calamity, forgetting that all things are ordered 
by fate. When they arrived at the environs of Burhanpur they were met by a force which 
had been sent by the ruler of Khandesh to seize them, and these men arrested Chaghatai 
Khan and Mirza Hasan and plundered all their property. 

Sayyid Murtaz & and the rest of the amirs of Berar, after fleeing from the field, reached 
the town of Paithan wh 6 *® they were joined by about 10,000 horse, who came in from all 
sides, so that they were numerically a strong army but they were so disorganized and de¬ 
moralized by fear and panic that they halted nowhere, and could not make a stand even against 
the contemptible force (of Kolis) which had been sent off to pursue them, but fled straight 
on to Burhanpur. When they reached Burhanpfir they placed reliance on the friendship 
of its ruler for them and considered themselves safe from their enemies and halted 
in that country in all confidence, but the Sultan of Khandesh, altogether forgetting his 
former friendship with them, sent a force to attack them. The amirs of Berar were 
halted and were carelessly taking their ease when they discerned the approaching army of 
Burhanpur afar off. Sayyid Murtaza, who over eighty years of age and had suffered much 
in his flight through Berar had no longer the power to flee and resolved to remain where 
he was and surrender himself to the attacking force, and gave his army leave to disperse. 
Khundavand Khan’s brave spirit could not endure this and he therefore compelled Sayyid 
Murtaz&, against his will, to mount, and with the help of Shir Khan, Tir Andaz-Khan, Chanda 
Khfo, and several soldiers, carried him away from his position of peril. The rest of the 
property of the army of Berar, horses, and elephants, which had escaped Salabat Khan s 
army, now fell into the hands of the army of Burhanpur. 

After this Bahri Khan, having obtained a safe conduct from Salibat Khan, hastened to 
the capital. 

Sayyid Murtaza and the other amirs fled from Burhanpur towards Karkawan, which 
is a dependency of the dominions of Akbar Padshah, halting not for three days in their fear 
of the army of B.irhanpur. They suffered much before they reached Karkawan, but, having 
arrived there, took some rest and proceeded towards Akbar’s eapital, which they reached 
in due course. 
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After this cipj victory ijiiiii'n pnw. r .wi intlir iv-- in fh* 1 office rtf niif wna 

i*Trtfttly iacrcJVif-d, mid wrhrp In- hurl cliapcetil of :)i» omUi of Ikrtu, fi>j tlrpuiCtt A»ad Htiin 
Hi together both from Lhu n tlin* of vaW iiful tli* rank u! oytfrv. and imprisoned him in the 
fnrt iif .Fond He then Iwk LeiE- tj \im own liiititL iiH power in th« st ai r If<• appointed 
MinA 3Aclir| Urtiubodi ftitf, am of hit faithful friends, oa Im deputy for the fiCttieuumt uf 
certain civil and revenue questions. 

At Ihiff time the king Leaned an oftfar far (lie execution of the prince JOrxA f£iwnm + |Ta 
fie- the AstrolQgarg bid re prese nted to (he k j n|r Hint the prince would be tin* feuhf of hiw 
ruin unit would even attack the royal pensciv For tbL; rt\v«on the king w^> ever tad* o* 
votiring to couij^ I he prince^ death, nod Urtiftig fa Minin.* ordering hi* execution. *4»]&hnl 
however li .simtf fl to carry out thene order* nnd flhrwt'il gnat nr^lIgpjKf in the UrnttiT 
Of bringing the pdne® to C&ccutinm 

Li the end the prugihede* uf the Astrologer* u-<re ^rifled find thb* prince was the win 1 
of mtn of hiw dynaity, as will shortly be Hhovai. 


When the royal order for the execution of the prince wok bn tied, Snlnbut Shrtti rcpKU 
^Fited that the prince was m unwdl that it wa* pnuihk’ that hi* wirlmetia would be fatal, 
and that the king would tint* hr relieved of all anxiety. Thin it: urcr *0 crmtgrd the king 
that he mm i^ar to disuiLuimg Snltbat fij In, iukI lliia woi tli«- Ir»t breach 111 the founda¬ 
tion of ^olAhat KjjatiV pnwtr and influent, 

Sayi-iil MuiU-Il ujnd the other am Jo*, nir n ih ri y rr -,vh d Aklmr** capital, mr admit¬ 
ted to nn audi'-nre.*™ and Akbur, who hud long b^en cogitating the conquest nf the Pibd t 
regonii'd the arrival of Sflyykl MmrtflzA and tin utln r f/mirt, who wi- re among l.he gn aK rtt 
men of 1 hat country, a-* an evidence of good furittite and prestige, and hti am hit ion of wn* 
wl renewed. He now appointed the pillar of Hin kiiigdom, >! irifi *Ari» KM**™ 
wtio wan at that time governor of the province of MUwflk to ih■, , rromniatid of t\m grt^at expe* 
ditiqn and haring liimtowrd honmim And fnvmi T on Murtaz A and the other amlrt, ap]KantetZ 
* him and other highly placed umtr* and Idwi* of hi« own ruuri to an army to he placed limit r 
Lh< otfca nf Mirth Am Kub, Thk army nmndit'tl dm in tJi" capital to MlUvra arui joined 
Mir/ii Aak Knka, Tlic imperial forces then marched to the town of Hindiya which s ut 
Iht" junction of the fruntiiTB of MU**, Burb&npfir, and the i)ahan and encamped there. 
Thr rictuHniu Qir&n (Burhun NiKiim Shill) a an at lhat lime one of tho nmirs of Akhar’a 
aiid wm sent to the OKiLatjino** of this army. 

WhanSfllabfiL Wi An heard of the d tin tinparial Army he P|M*rtcd the mailer lo 

t R king, anri tin king that tin army of Bvrar, atrenglhencd and rcinforotid by aide r 

wilh eWr coiitingt'tifi, should mardi tu uppa** fo impiiTi«1 army. Tlii‘ gftjyid. A.mu( 
^Ih MIkI Mn'irniEsuad Taqi. wtrfr of tlw klngdntn fproviiun*) apfK>inti-<l to the cnminanEl 
wna .tnt to lic-mr. ft ml the prim*, MSrrA Hu^in waj tJi-w d to .l-pnrt, 

otl , r , tl ; i> Jf e^ ll,l *e* 1|4>tb ’ '’•“i" -it B=f-*r *cr« p n—tnii at AktutV c«iiH u« »W Siiidi folioal 

wi ^wtliar, tlii* piopok«d InvflJtoti bf Ihtj D*hoo littlnilloil Into 

Qulfttit, Tt» (ill nNh Wh ^' lC r 1 thl ‘ " lvadj! ™ ‘-’ynipfllwl to rntrvat in Un-rV, nlmortl. to ft-e. into 
mid e/ipnmall- <if «hii nt ir*? ? ' t °* l«fK^ly <1'K' tw iti* In.niTmnliiuitjrjn tjf the umtr* of Mitlwm 

SS£ 1 !* l l a - < ! 8M», MM, »l FJjJ.ln, tom*, L~. 

Si**' Nottiiuii mwblil t-j,, 1 ql '! "‘“inlor of b3l'-t »- 1 v»»m's SfjnJTu.mi-din MuhtUMil Atanli 

Stw ,lin M :™ d ** ivvem* willi the jgtfn.i.AW no wS- 

—AJS , A.rt,, T.A., Bud*, v. * * y pf,V0 ^ wl upftft ,0 * vln,ln tronl fftw^tuna ajiiumit thy jowmar. 
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willi a body ©f troops, to DauJatibW. Mira MubamniAd Ta»|i buieiiMl to join the wm\ 
to which ho had liceii appointed mill than btwsod himself in preparing it f ur huitlp. 
He Thffi. hating brought the army to n high degree ol discipline, marched to Urn ho id era of 
Bin-ban pur. 

The army of the Mu ihnn nnramped on the hunks of the Tiiptf, which flows by Lh t i 
eity of liurh&npf.r. Thn ruler of ^lAodc-ih. win, had agreed to oppose the advunen of 

Ahhar’a army, «cnl mvctoI of Jiih amfrs to iice Uio anuVs nf tho Xhtkan und to retiuw his 
treaties and rnigagcinonr-v with thetn. 

In tin* meantime the learned Shfth lYutmlUh who was Abhor’* mM, arrived 

at Aalf with * royal robe of honour. The ruler «f KfcSnd*»b, who wa.i openly ohediem to 
Akbur, received him with aNkonou* mid treated him with uUcuurlisiy, hut ihe wit day 
he sent a in Wenger 1 0 tell him that the army of tlm Ikkan had arrived i n Khindwh for ihe 
purpoio of making a night attack on Sl.iiL Tat hull all’s escort, and that tie wwh not strong 
enough to prevent them frotu doing 30. .Shall FuthullAh was much perturbed by this m-iva 
and Hed that night. By day Ugh I he had reached Coodwara”* and thence he lied in all 
hasro and joined the army of JlJr*A A air Kfllsa M*rs4 'Aziz Kflfc* ww much dispWd 
with Shull FuUiuMh for havfng fled.—an much *o that SLMi FutbulUb found it impo^ihle 
to remain w ilk his army and tluicfure fled, with rho troops which hod been told olf aa hie 
to GujwAt , 

When the army of the Dak an heard of the flight of Shah FathulMh and of hi* qatanl 
with MitvA 'AsimKhka, they regarded these eve id a ha earnest of victory and marched on 
Hindiya^ 11 

When *pica informed Mirzii ’Axiz Kiifca of tin* Approach of The army of the Dakati, hr 
eallLtl a cou etJ of Uia amira t and the conclusion at which they arrived was that tin, a m y 
of the Dakim wtto aoAlmog that a hattk with it uliuuhl be avoided, The Hope-rial army 
then, under the advice and guidance of Sayyid Uurta^ft and the amira of Berar, made for 
EUchpur, which m Hit; capital of fh-rnr. by way of GnodwAra, and on their arrival ia the 
environ* of Eiichpiir, tumid the day d the inhabitants of that city inlii night. They reached 
the environs of tin* city on a market day, when the inhabitant* of the country round were 
bringing in their mere hnjidkr. and they plundered everything and burnt the place, levelling 
to the ground In lh« twinkling of an eye a city which had just In •fan* excelled Cairo and 
Damoueua in population and prosperity.”* They coined women and children and made pri* 
KOnem of idl whom they caught and hound thorn, making no diattoction between Muiolmim 
and uiiilKlivver. After plundering and wanting Elicit pur, the imperial army marched on 
to Bdlhphr. ThciiLf fvhudikvjuid Khun went on to Jlidkupur and Itchonklicd. which hud 
been his jt'njir, and collected thrive all the treasures which hud been Aorcd up in the period 
Of his governorship, and then rejoined the imperial army. 

When the army of the Dakon arrived at Hindiya, they learnt that the imperial anuy 
had invaded Berar. They therefore plundered anil hnmt Eindiya and then hastened hock 
in all haste un the trail of the enemy. It wan breakfast time when the Niritin Shalii tnny 
*&s sighted by the imperial army and the Utter were so overcome w ith fear that then, was no 

Ibo tifrijrtrit HiUd, * €.. Uiu fininii)’ vi llw Kockum, not, af tbo 1 Cmdi 
|fl EhAti-L-A iBia b*d ^r^ady Left JilnrJiyiL 1 Tb hftd ^Uizvd tfio fort of S^vo1^^ r L rruai KOiuu" 
Rfid, * rpfrafitoij Ilinda, and hid xmd*tl*kp>m an **!**! icioii 16 Khcrla* whinh who dlraartroui to ih& honm 
fl c&ralry* 

* 7T The imporinl troojia Eockcd, LlichpCir on ifairh 2D* ITtM—A,K + 
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question. of their withstanding <4* Dataafe, 41 * awl Mioifi A*i* Kiiim, who lout ln=en led into 
this trouble by the ntnird of Bnur, gave tip nil thought uf ft^-Tu and acquiring honor, 
.juid find. He fled in such bait* oral confusion that he ran fom-d to blind and behind 

liim Koiufr elephants which had Acrompnnied Jiim tin hi?* for-d nuuuh, uni witu rmw unfit 
to take the rood, ih* then fled torareb 'Lilt'm pur nnd Nandftrbte. The Ni/Am ShtUki 
uruiy closely panned the imperial ftimy, halting daily where the imperial array hud halted 
the day before hut not venturing to engage them, until they reached the confine*], of SidtOa- 
pfir and ^luiddvhAr.^ 11 When these were reached MlrcA 'Ar.ix KAlt* left his army on thn 
bord"ra of SiiltaupOr, while he marched rapidly in light order t*.* CuptrAt. Th*-* imperii! 
anuy and the Nia.W ShAbi array kjroW ogaubt onr another on the Solt&npAr bonier until 
ilinA ‘ArJ?- Kuka returned from Gujnrfit and rctrtaU'd with his array to T jjiun, nnd the 
array of the Pit k'til 1 h^D left the frontier and returned to the cup it id. It huh in tnith by 
Clod'.', bluing that- the Xixita MhAhJ array raw enabled, in the Lins'* absence, Buew3»fuily 
1o oppose the imp-mi array of Difdi, which had overrun ho many Countries nod mined so 


in any kings. 


(3*0 hr rrailinued.) 


M1SCELLAN LA. 


os some: passages is the bab 9 acaiuta 
of sAs'a. 

In the ttixtti i-lmpior, tiiniueenth jwa imp ■ <-< 
IV,»,it‘N lU^iuiniB, llicrw ii a feflntance whitf Uvula 

thu* i 

sTiif^T 

nnttWlfor vqiFldi>Nti kin 

msii: mi arm falwtl wvm* 

“ 

Mute-i*. CbtfuU iuul Thorns luiVf* tnm*3iiE< *1 tbi* 
p&UftfiftC tl™ W) : — 

+t Klkavmma being runoai o f marvcU m r#r- 
nod nway. no one know* withltcr, eo nun wliflciml 
ftt ried w mo*Sft by ft Yfevvna condemned te doatH. 
The ftan of SuuuAgA had a dnpir Ihrunl Sn-ft Uif 
throat in Use vicinity of hi* city *\ 

Tliey ]ia.va t rta.U?d h an two fit-ji am to 
litbdor Ihn SnijiraMiaiiti lliat KikiiritttL* and non id 
^UnmAgn were Iwp different ]xnoaj, Thi Nirtiaj'ii- 
sagam Pf**a dltti fji til 1497 (|ip^f liNi, and tin? 
edition of £L D. Gejpadrttgwtlk sir and A. B, Q^jrailni- 
ptdkftj of 1Q)!P [?} alio divide IUp piMi4Rg\? mt-c* tiro 
f pi j liH nr’*)*, inLrvdiJciu^ uitp q u who Li not m»rr 

tiomxl ta any vi Nihtwr’v puvmwipt«» Thnii h^iUq 
Vjsjhk « the KiftditiJ ui tilths ihtm 
Atwra and Tbcm^a rightly lakft li to bp 

^‘^ li nT^r JL rciMliM width is tanud In (h tve ol 

Fuhw'» mEmtiftf rijjU A*B, and D. fpa^i; 300). 


A Hrforf-tiAii to t \vq ciriHliifti Bontkrit will m,ikk« it 
1 'Utmr BhanrjiiAiapt^ Ibn trommandant ftf *hft 

#di jdLttui irrjcf.a wait relating 1 to hi* youu^ 

Mitt'llt£r» in*tanooa nf cIlAAjitnm In khifitu aauaad by 
thnir men foUion. fft vin i? O n A InAluitna In 0*l?h iffpa- 
■.iU- rfntmt-:. M n- Mn,u*. €<m~U and Thnnifvi 
^ ivo r rri’d m troMins Kliktt^iirpft ftnd th* iicni M 
U difTitreihl W.« are *nm that 

Hiey hikM^foiM thorn an r*.t*ltLnn fif u 

^hkh Uiid rhra popptttv m i-|motion, ia ttio foUaw^ 
bmxifi fiami: 

&i|ip.7 T^5ff w *TO1- 

^ntrl^ari nrzwfowwi crfi kw#: i tmsnfnv 
srrfn^ <1 IV^'t » 

THU in the? ruadiiLg in (r^FidrA^JMlkufi Mlitioib 

wlwnran tbs N # ireiyail^ar oditian bai tfw lull itwp 

ftftrf 

it u to bo noticed that ilirr 4 * U ft full 
flikd TT^^rr^ with Uio 

joiu'-i In tbn hitter* Tin* Li tbrt n-ji msi of Ih^iar 
ormfuiilrtn* Tt in a w*ll known (w r to tbs hijtoriiui 
rd 1 ■ 11 ! i n that K blcAvaroft wn,i tb ^on of SiiuElAga h 
t-tud tbo ftooond kin^ of s Jke i^wily foundod by Ititn. 
A ftifefvnrct to ilio Fmnie Hit of Idu^i of ike 
^liLinri.ra r.!yriftity H &hi ptvim in Forgitor’i tox&* wiU 
remora all doubt- t^mpun Abo UM^iibuH l p urun 
(Xll, It 4U and Vimsuit Bmitb'n i^orly JTiatfiry of 
1m tin on the ckronokij^y of tbofiiltiii^a and Nanda 
Dynafftku $iw in a tabular frem p44, Kooml 

ftlUion* Hono« Uvn i’oitotT | mnalati on tHotild bci 


}r ‘ Africa the Ktrfeftt <il th* U^j.-i-A urat mi HC tiati m foughv nt ChAmt6r (-’u (B* ft and 

16“ is' E-J in which the imperial tiaajM nqpged look aamo plundar, iitu tiuir leader, *Atidull41i SuJ;0a 
il»idk«iari, WM thua.—A. N. 

1,1 ^ l “ Slila-i'A saas nadml hnudwhAr on April 10, )j$n, (,iu rrfr*Viin|T AlmudlUd ha nearly 
■iKWJwlodin pamn.iiaahlatfDth^r-k-W. iha hi jnin him m Hi expedition to AtimadnoKor, 

iwt inn appMi-b <A Ihc rainy noiuen andtmublMln MAtwn pnsvaul-sj the enterprise_A, N". 
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Kiikftvanjft- tbrr pWti of bdu^ *niriguu 

pf zniu vr|i» wuu riHTP^I Hwny* ng gno knomi 
■MrliilliOTr an i*n lu-tilmiul I’u-Tirt! wtr Hindu- by n Yuvarm 
ifcmdgimitid to dif-ftthi, &nd hii thracut wm unt in tbg 
gf hi* City. 

Tim twist wilted^ in T^SH-^rtoa^riC4ii ruuM tlnu s 

tprjfJnwrr V 

jjm ( fifif) «OT«ra&ntift!r- 

H'bKil*. J 

Thi* bus* Iitgii tmosJpUed ni folium F - J In u 
fmiy til puilon* fh* o^fd(bWiKHii ^uhjta 
m [mLondfr gf blH miiunti.it Vavutleri. 

»f& of HI* life by #i ilftughUT of DrYibhCitf* slnvg 
tvgmiin dueled ha hb quttfu/ 1 
Jti» a KTll.knc.wiL fart to the li Storing llmi l.lflvi" 
l>li fit i nr DuTiblnWc. kit of thm Aim^n 

ktiiR* wftA put ta i]*&L1l Ky bk «ninbftn> Yunnlncu 
gf Hk-K rmHi ifurvily. r/_ Bhfi,L ! jbVJhta Fortin* iXlL 

L IS). 

jn S73T ?T£Ri ttifom f 

ttsj <*^n jnun^; a r / t ^ 

Vi*lum Furiln* (IV, 2-b r2.) 

S^wi tlPlwunti?: nft 

Pror-s sfiwi i f /. ^ 

MMhvii Furlgn* 275. 35. 31. 

*^*^1 fmi* { 

^ fHJ I ^r^TrWJT^f ^ ) 

*lf^m fT: H 

tTcncr it apparently • t(|i)-i,r ( 

blLmtkr (or ( R ) wirff^tNi. 

In the fourth paragraph of th* *rvwh chapter 
Hrt drafrii^l the gigantic preparation* of Ilftrta- 1 


ttitrrtttirw for fttarthig out in conquer the wlioki of 
twifrem Jurliu and d|K<ckJJy to w-»- n k ivugum 
™ Sri-Anka ih<- fcui£ yf GhuJo. rd^i Ur-s**. 

^ tWl ^ “nd Tboind^i havg glwn un w 
tmiihlsjSou by attempting in render u ■cgtnijit 
r^julhij^ Of ‘l pnv^iifs, TUg cfitmpt rp.uliu^ i i :_. 

ThLt h»» tMWM rrmlrtod into “The IXjhkwi 
fldora ijiocoimvjut^lv OontcwW ihih fiJJn 
iiiiile».'‘ Thla iuiit v<ry lit tin in"<uiiug, 
ooisnot rnrtuj 1 fallen,' mjKr<;i(Uly when 
'lu» qiiAliiii-A mole; ^rrr mi'«;;. qftTffsr^, wtif 
■* t 1 <V'*fO»l»Hl, *ep(W„loi| jl ote„ it tuny incAa ‘ fuLep ' 
whoti PhJ* qtnUfiM A lunip ol matter. HoWFRfJTf 

Uda n* i.iv.mnig or i-nry tilth- toeaninp, Sven 
'houjlll we ftrlmi! li>r ttie Srtlcn of jitgiuuL-nt dial it 
niU y mean ft ’fiir.-n limit ? 1 the quoth,n ,,JJy 

•oggoat-i Ii^ff 04 It) why elitnUd mnlro full 
on the gTioimil in dlftir |i,-|>nj'ji(i.int for dbpivtiira 
Tiled m- MUM to in tint ohovr ^.nvige. 

lint Mi with die jaiYifiv mnuu * to onntanif 1 gi-no. 
roily i hut horef'TCfTffi m> nn i 'TMhPPt fc. *us- 
Beitod h>- die aswnw-Niuier iWikiT iiltra, n. u ,l 
meopB ‘ to tniith. contoot, Iwatinf, w„U. 

With WCEeiiq; ;" ilmt " hrtftkinif Jit “ 

t-j ths Bail iipcvkiiiivcr hpiv, 

Tjif ogrr^t RKiiiln^ Mould b*. 

4113^1 t r ’[% anil ihv coiTMt Ertm.ijai.iau 

^boglil Thn lVkk.wi rid$r* ^r> gviiing |jn«.i 

llf ^ lh i’ frirtht^n^l mukm." Tbft n b &v ^ 

thft mding of Uwi miiuLincripi^ A. B a find T* 
'’oltll U?fl by Faliror. 

S&T4 XaTU PaiOJl.iif, 


EOOK-KOTrOE«. 


DA nond dijkaoh Tijitoehtifi itiigrg"ve[, 
door I,i>t Jnvo-lnatintut btj 0. Kola and Co- w*!. 
teirixlen- Culler He due Lip von Dr. fiaden Ario 
Djmjftrtimnjfrnt. j r Kol*, $, KopwLorg, 
linden Xgobcl ro-rbotjumJto on ,T, \v, t,.;ii.„ 
Rnwrloriftot tier redurth: Koiwrawm )X to 
WtlLiwPilPp, No, l Jan [uirt, April, 1021. 82 pp. 
1'KXia.tMjcA vtwrhetCongTfii tan hot Jan-InnULimt 
to Jwtnlen to Bonrtoriigi-nu 17.10 Juai, 1021, 67 pp. 
CflWflgKs Java birnwr, Cfttolugii. VB n dr 
Mouttni jwrkTruttHMittrllJri^ t« hnnilimfi Ban. 

doeng van 10 tot pii met 20 Juni, JOJi. pj, 
The Java Inilitute, which | w itp w , t in B(M . 
fco rl^ w*« fewufad in 101 0. It* Object i. to p r ^ mf)tt 
the ^«Jnp*»irt of dip native ealture. In the wider! 
witip of tho word, of Mndura and BeJ] by ■ 


(V) coltHiiinjj nnd nmltitig nccomihfo ouudfevtAdcnn 
of J B vane Be rohitre l?otl. partaud prc-Bcnt, f 2 j ., r „ 
mot.ng a Bnkilj!, n| an,| , m height into Jovarwan 
ratluff by exhibitions. iMfatiH, otc„ 

(3) ■opporling all Mrioua nttempta made by other* 

m **• “ •lireetkn ; to nil other ine<m* avnllnhle 
lo dio Inatltutc. cnpublo of advancing iKuabject*. 

Tin-Society eon.lrt. of onlinwy member., honft- 

rary tnemban, wrrc^ondinft 'miraben and patrorH. 
hoiintir5 and InatftnUim. ■» tJipbJc ^ ^mhor* 
-r patrons, V l4 pionj! jK-tivJtie# Worried n n by 
the Tnuiuitc in rartbamm of ft. ofm*. It l^nip. , 
quarterly. Djaad [ J ft va ], with the nbjoetof brin*. 
mg fn tho notieo of in tarpr. a number „ H ~ f 

tho hoiHo thmtaW. and of 1^^ iai««iod 
■n the ifhjtct, hitherto unsown or ,wt gennraJly 
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known data on Javanese culture, reviews of resear¬ 
ches on that subject published in other journals and 
in books, and efforts to add to the knowledge of it. 

The first number, January-April, 1021, has 
appeared, published for the Java Institute by 
G. Kolff and Co., Weltevreden. It is admirably 
illustrated and contains articles of much interest. 
The first deals with a stone figure of great antiquity 
found in South Sumatra, the date and origin of 
which the author, L. C. Wcstenonk, endeavours to 
fix with the aid of legend and history. He includes 
in his article an account and a reproduction of an 
inscription found in Palembang. Other original 
articles aro concerned with the customs of the 
Sundanese, the drama of Java and the form of 
theatre best suited to its representation, various 
Javanese legend?, the language of the school 
children, new lines of development for Javanese art, 
the songs and games of Soudanese children, and 
secret language in Javanese. A very full notice is 
gi ven of Trof. Hazeu's inaugural lecture at Leyden 
on Javanese literature, ancient and modern. 
There are besides short notices of articles in other 
publications on Javanese subjects and a very full 
classified list of books and articles on the language, 
geography and ethnography of Java. 

The Institute has also issued a beautifully pro¬ 
duced and illustrated programme of the Congress 
at Bandung, Juno 17-19 and a catalogue of the 
exhibition of wood carving held in connection with 
the Congress. Besides the customary speeches 
and debates, performances of Javanese music, 
dancing and drama are included in the programme! 


__ M.J.B. 

Studies in Parsi History, by Shahpcrshait 
Hobmasji Hodiyala, Principal, Bahanddin 
College, Junagadh. Bombay, 1920. 

This stout volume of 349 pages contains a series 
of lectures or papers read before (he Society for 
the Promotion of Zoroastrian Research during 
the last 10 years by a well-known Professor of 
History. It need hardly be said that they are 
invaluable for their purpose, the 4 ' throwing of 
fresh light on some dark corners of Parsi anti, 
quities, by offering new solutions of old difficulties 
or unearthing facta tliat have hitherto escaped 
discovery.*' p 


Professor Hodivala’s methods are after my ov 
heart. He goes to the root of things ; examin 
his dates from original sources, both Musolmi 
chronicles and Hindu inscriptions bearing on Y 
subject: studies the colophons of medieval Avest 
Pahlavi MSS. for the history they may revea 
an 1 finally he addresses himself to the very i, 
portant subject of the true dates of the Persi 
JT**!* or Epistles of the 16th and 17thcenturi< 
^ historical importance of ascertaining the dal 
of these documents accurately wiU become obvio 


to the student from the fact that the Revdyelg 
were “ the replies and information collected by 
some special messenger who had been sent, by 
some of the chief Parsis in India, to obtain the 
opinions of the Parsis in Persia, regarding cor tain 
particulars of religious practice which were duly 
specified in writing, or to apply for copies of MSS. 
which wero oither unknown or scarce in India," 
A Reviyrt to the modem Parsi must therefore 
be very like what an Epistle in the New Testament 
is to the modem European Christian. 

The question of transliteration is again becoming 
acute, owing to the great increaso of scholarship 
among Orientals of various racos, pronouncing 
the classical languages, Semitic, Aryan and Dravi¬ 
dian, in various ways, and to the fact that 
Orientalists aro not ovon yet ogreed on the sub¬ 
ject. Practically every modem book that comes 
my way raises it for me. It troubles every Indian 
student and professor apparently, and exouscs 
for not adhering to “ uniformity ” crop up in 
nearly every Indian scholar's writings. Each 
European writer goes his own way without making 
an excuse. This book, too, says: “ It has not 

been possible to observo a strict uniformity in the 
transliteration of Oriental words and names.** 
Alas, it never is, and yet tho importance of uni¬ 
formity is paramount to the makers and users 
of indexes, even though the Indian books ore 
still usually lacking in that valuable addition. 

Within tho limits of a book-notice it is impossible 
to examine this important book in detail. Suffice 
it to say that Professor Hodivala explores his 
sources thoroughly wherever he finds them—Parsi, 
Persian, Hindu, Portuguese, English—with a 
fairness and a candour that makes his book one 
that no student of Parsi History and Chronology 
will be able to pass by undigested. So careful 
is ho to sift tradition in tho matter of chronology 
that he makes it clear that up to quite recent 
times the Parsi Dnstur propounded tho dates of 
the main facts of the history of his religion with 
the same confidence and the same amount of 
accuracy as did tho Anglican Bishop of tho pre¬ 
sent writer’s boyhood. It is more than interest¬ 
ing to find that tho traditional date of 716 a.x>. 
for the landing of the first Parsi refugees from 
Muslim tyranny at Sanjan (tho St. John of Lord 
and other early English writers in India) and of 
1475 a.d. for the bringing of the holy fire to the 
Parsi temple at Navslri are on a par with the 
4004 b.c. for the date of Adam in the annotated 
Bible still in my possession from the time when I 
was a small boy, and won M the Bible Prize,** 
because I could remember such dates better than 
the other little boys in a typically Mid-Victorian 
School. 

• R. C. Temple. 
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Cafuiau^, tUadpta of 3EehAvu* .. M __ ^ 

cajiJ/m Sai gold. 
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Chuhlkva. Son Sobinki + 
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flWiAo. a Stwck oiune n-f iUip Jlcrt of Mer* 
Kii™. U 7 + i|n s itfiv u Kajpui idl>dp 110 

1.1 monad„ tibar Skfth victory at . . Jg^—jp 

Cliuros, Sllor 5 tJl& 3 l 5 fir%i rvlatioru Wltli ihr- , 1^3 
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RafOr ., mm ^ 20S 

cfiidrQ, ni^idricntErjn of tlw imn .. 

ChlHah*iit,tifk r »E^nidcation of the (em« .. 
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ChJtiiip p Mcr cUlb 

Chilis, HU-r odnqnMt of, 110 ^, HM ; tuktm by 
Skr SbAh 8k -. p . ... 

Ttrahnian Hpt _. ill 

ChStu, *Speafciofi of ihfr, 230 ; kter tvuta of 

iIwt ” . 231 , 333 

rhdtlltry, mgotiipg .. %H Ill 

GbOcliatfp a Syftl t*f Ktmijpitr, father v t Hi/, 

H.U, t 2 -r h * 73 . 7 M, Ll 2 -fl t 
ChuJbio, EL Coufiit SlaliaEiimaflitTi^ K , -. 2^1 

Chun fit, ao^tliml by ^]k^s SI1AI1 Hut, l&i t 
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CinuarnauiJr imchptioiiH * P T . 512,213 
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sWErn „ + * „ I 3 y—U 3 
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. * ,, .* ,, 1S4 
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Vttt f *nl*rpri» t 1^1* Mil Bactnauw 145, 

M 3 j bdodnitCp abdlisbed by Slier Shhh .Si*r, lul 
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Pitkbaii, Mtstiainmndim mtur»LuiLH into Uio, 

^05-^.211 s MuhiifnmadAii. viceroy attire sn 

thc + 232; j\kbar r a inv^ian tf _ 4 . 240,^41 
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defeated l^y Slarr Bb4b 03f ** . * .. IS* 
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JfareigneTir trsauniut of, in AhfrutlhAfiar, 

2J1—3£ F 1251]., SOI 


Fflmtr, Dr.* Swii- 5 Auyjriotajml -. 135 r 13i F 13*j 

Fori St. C^i^v, doiucvtic fgvcfftnsrnt pu, 

iuum *4 -. ii 

civil uQlcip.1 IT „ ,, „ ]&0 

Fr«MW. Kmgftof. ika TfopAti US—W 

IWr. Wm^RLCoV *ervnTLi .. yO. |£4 


Gahbl F a Stock CASH of thft Mm, I H h i [*; 


nvir inducted iroonj* tbo HftjpuEd ., . nu 

Gakknra, of & 1 l 0 Isontaem Tata jab, €b«r SI i ills 
&arV HHcpflign fkflomat «. lSto h L^ p m 

JiainMerf, Fanjiln. io il^ mxrvh 

TDcabulary tot . . fjf 3 , £24 

Garni, i, Aii* Mi»&r p diunYnrJftfi *i * ., | jfl 

GantOii^. Prof.* dificotieiift ffrlating lo KtJji■ ipip 

hr . .. i» 

$drtla> miming of F T „ m . 75 

ffuiasrd'iy&t inlerpivUtt iunti of %hs terr.j lfH, )55 
GstutftU cohquort of F * .. . . .+ 148 

H*ur h AU^kcil by ttfcer Siulh Stir. LSI —1 h3, lm 

fin uAifi , ibo F * * *. .. „ , , * 3 U 

G**a* eapiuivtl in Uw Great War . . il, *4 
Ovutfiiif, and the Hoghaz fteui iabksia . 133 

4kmUi e« „ Hindu* . . .» + + „, .. 1&2 

Goa gin, pbscol DietJoimiy of Ancii'ni mid lledi- 


nv«] India ** *. „ GJX*7k-4J! 
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ClhLywi'ddta Tughtak 0b% Sultan *. - - 20? 

Gli-jijui, Vdiin pOutaa* , + .. . , *. 2^5 

Gilgnme^ Bahytaniim here .. . ■ F + , 134 

Goa* Go** *. Tr „ „ p * 234 

^d-cjjrri, mooning of .. «« 74 
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, <tei ‘ at « 1 . . .. m 

GOrfmkrflja, Juia/^adii ImcrLptiou of .. , . 
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GpffWp Dr. SchlipmaoV din^overief, m ,, 121 
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Gnjua, GurjafM „ .. .. .* ^*113 
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Ooltaguda ..* .. _ ,, m 
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M .HO 
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kalaktitru, mmiiing of . .. .* 7fl 
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Dilhif murdered . . ^ - ■. ■■ 

JoJAt-ud-diu in 1 1id Afchftt ShAli. 

Akfc*r. 

JnjflWuddiu Sl.-u-qi. SuIiElu. Shfir KhAb Sur'- 
TTl*tdHkn wilh 1 * - T r. f IS3 1 

Juki **hnhi. AEgnification ol . r 74* 74 

Jaiufll fcl? m i^nuwiiHAni- jiAtrtm Af Shnr SliA.li 
Sfir + . . ■ ** -- .. L^l 

JimiASnMiE lii of Ivi^Si. Arab chief wid bm 
inn 3 ci t . . .. .* .. *« » i 24*3 

Jia n f/ntfin jpf#rw H tin 1 * life tin* lurft 1 

jAtortipn. &M* 

Jatllii, Par&iiialt*, k. T \n the V'clvi-kadi plum 
IliHiripttcra ^ 311, 2J^*|7 

Jala, train Lin l£ nf the Hihfru and Gilfjiir,™ 

TTcOti.hr' |. .. .. r. HE, (18 

JitH, thflraf ri;.r of the. It.K., 34, W, : ni 
Ttrttm fcohld, oxpd Wirl* Slddi H.H, P tHl 

jauJtfirp r-f HJ+)|3U [ '. under SWf SilAll Sur t 1ST : 

fit KuFujili, Uind-is MiillAfliiiliUJ TushUk .. 210 
Jjiuxijpur, undnT Shfr ShAh Sot , + , iMt 

Java. Uj&wA .. .. ..ft. . £ 4 $ 

Jinviuu hrythrr of Tubul -, *.133 

JiLvAh^i-tt^ EtiwrlfhLinia of T * ,, * .'I- 77 

JAyjMihrajA. k- of Av&ntl . . .. ais 

3 torn)oJ in liiu Great War .. O. f" 
J tern 14 , J1utii£ Sail, hoinb of Hir* II. Ft., 37. ,irt 
Jodhpur* frtirL^J fry th# Mfift , * * * ,, M 3 

Tog philoa<}<hy- pliuica eh H*ft. P 31 

Jcgiii. nf Til]ir. dirti'dliM hy VVi'iriit .%&h P H B., ftU 
Johnson- J . of Toil Si. di*inhj*od t^4 

Jusiirwi Hi LJja .. .. ... .. -* 3. P 4J 

JAn^fUL^ll lEtJE-Tipt i gn u| Bkiiitduycipln - , W 

J um>4 BtwSA*, Mi^ld Qwftttior of TaLoi|jur, 

Ebflr BfiAb n^llwi with \ SCI. tai 

,Tyotiryj%nuA t imjLjyRpwt^d rlnlfl of IA3, U ln- 


KaMii, KluhirL „ .. .. h+ ,, £34 

laicchlrAtna^ njgnlflcarion of .. k . ..74 

Kadrntit^ UdayAr eonquwa of . , ,, .. £34 

KojJunkrjn, k fcn tha Vp|id-k«di (k'lutcu Jli. JI 3 

LciAjifrifu + itntii *. ,.» ** * . ** HI 

KukAHyt^i, of Or.in^d, rina uf ; ^ 0 f 

^ *. -- num 


k-i rn the ffartdconiu of DA^r 

U& 243 

EvftluhkrryL. Uie, m lh* VdvL-kinJi %\% 


£13, 21,7 
. . It 
US 
^ aai 


K n laksiti*. liioftiiing of 

KjUrqjrirufih*. Onon L . . „ . 4 

ItaW TMTiy- + KnJinwktSATa 
K l liH fl u* , of* diw:iiiHa<d t IlIJ—1»8 s trta 

thu lUhlihllutl of KArUivipyii , r 

Kalinov Lotfe hy tha dlAlqa h . ft, „ itav 

£nlinjar h ahttr tjhlh Silr^s ikuLh m . . _ 

hj.'ijnikk-kal>i lavrinui Singer of KirTtai^ tv 
Ul-ojU- rf lliii Vi'Svi-kiJdL fc£fanc lij 

K i m i nH tntoriptiii.iri <if WiiiyiiUvfl 7 f_77 

Kfuri|iiMm I, t/OTtory of ... „ ,, 233 


4;tij«db»-^arfiAa P oeremrjuy 

, p 

^ m 

tonhlji, tiimuiJiig of 

4 i 

»» 5 

Kf.cigkl, rulfovA L-apildp tl% 23U ; 

U ivt CJdU 

in^rlLal 


331, i*3J 

l-apid. m^anlofi of .. 


ILH., 37 

Kiuidy. i^v^y ul tilUjiiit-i ffilh. unw Umi t 

131, las 

k#n\L m^iiii^ nf 



K 1 . 1 '.5 UiiHIJT. 0»rl>' Mllllntiimuttiui 

wtfieca ait 

soo i nMink*il by > 1 . 0 ik KAft'ir. 

20 S ; 

Hoy- 

hjUj* C^pita£ p Tailni Viltr^niipuran 

,, 

Kuphlur. Krot* 

■ A 

.- I3& 

ft iltjx Ej, uLt. I'lUtiiv 


.. m 

KAdtA. a, gfinjUfJlpithuL 

L- l \ 

.. 144 

lurf'driJ 1 , diTk* 

- V 

.» im 

KaELnrikj^, iiioorEptioQ uf 


73. 7!f 

KjwTMuU'Vm laagriptlrm nf 

■ « 

• * 7fl 

L'irxhrt, a copper coin 


141! 

i a ailvur will 



iCiftATTrya, Tim Mj"iHi,.J!mi«tl ot 

# - 

;j7— 2 ^i 

Kiusnii Khonjay, of D«.igirf, rebel. 

tinder 

Mu- 


210 

159 

(S3 

134 


ImrnniLid Tui^iditk ,, 

tui^vruuf, jwtUf« cl Mfiljiljftr „ 

FuNitiitLs boniir rpf tlnf 
Kimfvilo^ KKaaa iiiiliM .. #f 
KAiMfivpir. Hihina uttfe up, lig; portion uf 
the unrioftt Amipa ,* 

KaLiPt^ B vflhu Kotii * ,. . , , * 114 

lUyal, poll. «at Of urly hnn-i trade .. ^5 

KoppltSpcdnu, kmhj c in tha Uvu roboUien of 
H117—IS* avoouud. ,, , p ip 

Korma 7 ia N. TVitigulo, aatiEsai E^ypt iAti 

*®* ■"■ ** 1IT 

Kuttbi. Kharriaa po«L , , , . __ 

Klurljin, tiis tUttUfl hftdy.gLmni + _ 

KhMkmpor Tiwripllun ... _ ,, 7^ 

Jvhftn-i-A'LrtJT. t Lido uf JlEnJV Aeik KOka . 20 lfiw 
Kiiom^Ti, ln^nptjija ol P sud thy dato uf flud- 
dhiVdaotb ft. ^ .^fci 

Kllrtrrf, the, onipMU frem JUjfAnfti _ i^)4 
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*iwCL«i \- . * .134 

KHivwA* l^in, grnera] ttnrffrr 3h+t ShSkh riur. 

Ifll i drownetb IB2 : a «Mtid ml tk* Eutni*t 

ls£, ifi3v m, ie$. m 

KJbflwj»j]iar t iji SLu'iktVbid, ^crf, bcM by 8tu;r 

amt a or 1 * family *.it l— i ta 

manning of *. , p ** 7ft 

'KldljEft, ih*4 t«nd iysttfPJ of, ID0 P It I * incur* 
iiam into b. rjidub. ho, isi P soo f -206, m, isu 
Ekbsr KIiati, pUmd-rAd by fiktf ffhUi BlI# ,,. I M 
KkuMTu KMa S*:c Mu Lilt Kbuirti. 

Kkv'ijd]! Fatliullih (bUhl* Mughal j iinbfut- 


•wior to *\hm«injiflfcr * - ,, .. 202 

fclftwp.j* Kfcnw. gpd of ttii water* .. M.R.. 52 
fr'ftari, * gim* .. .. ,* MU , ty 


fkirjath Ja*rfm B uapnin&d Em sim Ok®! \Var 41 
Kiilivar HyLn. af BijApftr, Miltona with Ab- 

.„ tfl. tJSa.. 1ST 

KEiua DA*, broker of %nat B [ilu«rttf«d by 


eivnii **--■*, 2, ,1, A 

Evnu i *:^*H !l potato of+ excavated .. . + 133 

kytrrkuu, viII m g-€i named La ill* WJvikijtf j 
inm*- - -- -- 214, 219 

Krot*. in ike A*4ur UOd*r« ,, E33, ISA. 130 

kri&tfih kiifWtuHf'. of ia. 78 

Kn*bnju-iyi, k, . . ,+ ,* „* 229.234 

trrtnnfot, moaning mf .. fc t ifc ,. 140 

mftanijiR of B * ## B4 70 

Ekhi^iyA nafilfl, rujhni.jiruii mi <*urjaiaf and 
of Mar* iatti> ilia ,* .. .. l it* Lit 

K^udm. imgsOTrid derivation Qi Sfldr* fnun \ ZH 
KudfcUiaf^ftma, In R Mnmthu co., tfir* 
tampion » % ** ,, ^ ^ 7 

tkudLUni. k.. pmntof yf Uie Vaj luri-IctKlt plalM4 t 

212, ait 

KtllatAlfhiTa,, imtnipn.Hl . * „ h * .. J31 

KulbAr ThA$t« Ourkiim avEnkcl th* V.f;. G0 

KiilAtUii.tpi Oit]* i f th» K. tihAJtiki-a Rajmidra 

Cl^t. .. .. .. .. 

iCv-rijfr^i.flincrMfll 3* r f#tAAln 

fCuT?d'krrv Tuudikffa .. M ,, ... 5;j| 

Ktiryet-?Haib. KtrjniU Joanna* 

Ku^utfcjair, obi CApilal of OujiinU r . . .218 
KistlHi ,, d4Tn Mubirak ShAh, vnnuuMt of S. 

India by , . -v .« ,, . ^ 303 

Eiiymniptiw £iunuii .. ,, , L 


iAbbain, of uunkni ?>U'abar, 

lh.origfo.af «v, .. „ at)U, iOft, JUt 

I..1I1W Dm. a« Ttuiltji tW. 


Lml Mnhlu. widtiw, Chun.V, m*>i Stih SOt*. 

ItUUiu-nL 

LakakirLmgt tti» _ 


-- 104 
IM, 150 


LiLihriEunjjiwin and Mm pn^npmmum, d«t« of, 

t4^l4H J5^—I5A 


Lak+dmddfcmni, nnuaip»T of DevAraya l| 
LakiniEiUmriii Prakrit gran; toAn an 
LaJ Dod- Sco Wltihwarf. 

IaLIO VoglAbw«ii S« Lali^hwart, 

LAll^hwarR, ^a*i4!»n g?l Kashmir 
L*nd ijaiara in fiprgrapluc granU 
*ra . + h€ 

L^yard, dl*»Ynrkrt tn Nin^'nlv by 
th* ihFjip m Burat ia 1 S 64 
la w* fof twilditiff, in 1080 * # 

/rcrm Hi# Z/iiTHiEd^ajp, by tll« 
T^"w1- Ti OraMunw ifaiky^ (book —224 

Lui a/ fiutripfurn* Found in Purina, pi. I* 
hy d thifTMiHiUc # {hcofe-Boticft) B1 10» 

IwtiK Umi, fib tt Bh&h Sir 1 * rtlftuatu with* 

10Ip m t ItH, isi 

b-lu'uiLi, t,hf 4 Bh#r BbAli g^rn nsMioni with. 


. 224 
Up 03 


ttf, m 

lto F 10 a 
„ 120 

Ip Sp t 

.* to 


iti, id*, m. no 

IJibii^rh, foHp priK«0 of Pnn» BurhAn 31 

l^jlJikmudrA, \ r «dio pwt#u . T ,, iff 

LubHwj*. B« Labbilii. 

Inniir origin nf liw PA^dyim .. h * .* 2L1 


^Wwbnl. i ac-aainjj jjiJ mrigtn i?/ I hr 

200 | M halt Hindu M Mulu^nnuiiladi mu a So^ 
ifttnu in* 5flfl 1 Mflilk K4T0F* ctunpuip 
Eft* SOflp 200p 303 s cf butliuD of r undk'r MuMuh- 


miMt Tughlak ,, ,, *. . „ 21Q, 2U 

Md-h&p, Bi^uificaLiun of , T „ .. I9t 


M mmrUk^y* Lor^ T kM t*r to the? Kinfl nf Knndy .. Ill 
.Marcutar. %t» ihlp P nl Sum, in 10t4 . . .2—5 

MftrjjtfuipAd* pbt& 4 r ut VUvArOpO ,. ., 145 

Mhlinhp^^VuH Itiwlptloa* of, 73p ?0t 

d*f*at of „ .. * H +s .* Hi 

MAiShiiiiiiit^ar pluio nf T^nk^hiu Bua<iwua^ TiBu 

ilwDmift WJ AUA# M I# P1 310 

Mjwthvi'iu* Pnrdly«¥i. ibn? PratbJuni«AkliA 

DfpJiirmiin .. P . .. 158 

Madura* 3LI f *mzk of *. .. .* ii 33 I 

M«gln\ HmlinianiH and Wit Man .. ll3rL P lit 
Mar pri wfo wm tm .. "lit 

MagSp led cutm.'Mtuin with *h* 

Ftrahinanf + * lido.* 1 L8n. 

Mahabat SfcAit, SObvlAr fl f Ooja^E, aldi 

3^rat. id 1504 ,, *. p * p* 2, Gcl 

AfnliOMdmf^ xJia. nn ilm 3tuh^hnialE of K^tr- 

pp _ *, „ 21S 

MidiftJuixiin XXm Majh^awani IzirarpEitiii mf j" 

MnliAkn^ala. Of Hlumii T>iiwig , . .. 213 

MaMfiahira, Misilman feud,attmai in B , Ml 

| bw &ubfl wt _ .* Hi J7. W* 04 
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Maheia , second stage, in the Vira £aiva sys- 

tem • • .7, 37—40 

MAhisha, MAhishaka, and other forms. See 
MAhishmati of Kartavirya. 

Mahiskmati, the, of Kartavirya .. .. 217_221 

Mahmud Lodi, Sher Shah Sur's relations 

with .163, 161 

Mahmud ShAh of Bengal, campaign against 

Sher hah SOr. 179—182, 186 

Maitrakas, identification of .. ., ..115 

Maitreyi, a Brahmavddini .225 

Makhdum ’Alam of HAjipur, ally of Sher Shah 

Sir . 179 

Malavas, the Mazhavas .. .. . # ..211 

MAldev RAthor of MarwAr, relations with Sher 

ShAhSAr .187,188 

Malik Barid. See ’Alt Barid Slmh. 

Malik KAftir, campaign in S. India, 152, 

206—208, 231 

Malik KhusrO, entitled Malik Naib KAfur, 
Gujarati favourite of Kutbu’ddin MuhArak 
ShAh, campaign in the Dakkan .. 208, 209 

Malik tfaib KAffir. See Malik KhusrO. 

Malik Qumi, court poet of MurtazA NizAm 
ShAh I •• .. ., , t 11 oqo 

Maliku’l-IslAm, Jamaiu’-ddin of Kish.. .. 205 

MAliyA, copper-plate Inscription.. .. . . 73 

Mallu KhAn of MAlwA, Sher Shah SOr’s re- 

lations with. 184, 186, 187 

MAlwA, 184; Sher ShAh Siir’s work in, 186, 

187; history of, 186; or Avanti .. .. 218 

mamUiks, the Habshis of India, 80 ; dynasty 

of Delhi .206 

Mana, meaning of .. 

ManAwar KhAn, Missionary, author of a History 

of the Mere of Merwdrd .H 4 

Mandasor Pillar Inscription .. .. 50, 51 

Mangala-rAja, in the Velvi-kudi grant .. .. 215 

ManjO. of Takht Hazara, f. of RAnjhA, H.R.. 60 

Manmasiddhi, 8iddhi-Ch61a k. 031 

MApillahs of Ma'abar, 11 half-Hindus ” .. 206, 210 

MarathAs, admitted to the Kshatriya caste, 116 ;* 
valour of the .. .. ## j 0 q 

MAravarman, several of the name, in the Velvi- 

kudi grant .. 211 , 213, 214 

MAravarman KulaAokluira I, murdered .. .. 207 

MArkaodeya. author of the Prahrta-sunwva U 

Marra, name in the Velvi-kudi grant . .214 

MArran, MArran-kftri, k., in the Velvi-kudi 

grant .. .. ,, ,, 214_217 

MArranjadoiyan, k., in the Velvi-kudi grant .. 216 
Marupa. Udayar, 233 ; conquest of Kadamba ~ 

*>y .. 

MArwAr, in RAjputAnA, Sher ShAh Sur’s cam- 

•• - •• ..187-189 

Marzaban. See Takiu'ddin 'Alxln’r-Rahman, 205 

Masnad-i-AlA-'IsA Khftn, Sarwftnf. supporter 

of Sher Shah Sur . lS4 

matam-astu bhavatam , signification of 79 

Mathura, identification of .. 


142 


Mauryan coinage in India 
MAyA, m. of Buddha, in the Amaravati sculp. 

tu «* . . . 

Mazhavas, tribe of S. India .. .. 211,214 

mazdrs, carriers 
Media. See Mihiriston. 

Med war .. .. # # # 4 ^ 

Mtllo, Martim Affonso de, ally of Mahmud Shah, 181 
Moroe, seat of an ancient iron industry, 136; 
later Ethiopian capital .. . * .137 

Mcrs of MerwAra, origin and early history of 

th ° .. 

mcru, a hill, suggested connection with tho 

Mers . 

MerwAra. See Mers. 

metal mines of Asia Minor .. # # , 

Metanni, N. Mesopotamia, home of the Kharci 13^ 
Mewar, taken by Sher 8 hAh Sfir 189 M*’ 

Udaipur. ‘ 

Mhairs, Mira . j 

Mid-day Paraiyans. See Prathamasnkha BrAh- 
mans. 

Mihir, the sun .. .. ^ 1 

Mihirakula, meaning of the name . * \ i Cn * j l8 
Mihiras, the Maitrakas .... 

MihimSwar, the sun-god .. * llg 

MihiristAn, connection of the Mers with 

Milki, m. of Hir.H.R., 59 , ’(52, Cl 

Mir, a Gujar title . 

Miracle play in Babylon, mentioned in St 

Peter's first Epistle. J 

MirAn Shah Husain, s. of MurtazA Xii&m 

^ • • • • .. .. , t 237 

Mir Madhi, Safavf Sayyid, martyred .. .. *29 

MirzA ‘Aziz Kuka ; foster brother of Akbar, 

. a 202n.. 240—242 

M.rza Husain, s. of MurtazA NixAm ShAh 1 . 

sentenced to death .. .. # 

MirzA SAdiq, UrdAbAdi, wit of Iraq, at the ~ 
court of Murtaz A Niz&m ShAh I .. 3 ^ 240 

Mitra, g. of the Mers .. .. # * .116 

Mizpah, captured in the Great War .. ’ * 4 j 

Mlechchha, suggested interpretation of, 49 , 50 
Mohiuddin, Pir, patron of WAris ShAh, H.R. * 00 
Monastery, the place of, in the Lingayat s w i' f| 7 
money, current in the Rig-veda .. *. .. Mo 

Mongyr copper-plate Inscription of DevapAla, 73 , 73 
Monholi copper-plat.* Inscription of Madana- 

paladeva . ..75 

Moors object to taking the oath .. t # 

Mbplahs, the MApillahs. 206, MC 

Morgan, de, Susian Inscription found by, 122 • 
o*hsr discoveries by .. a ^ ^^3 

mortar, for buildings, in 16S9 
Moschians, tribe, home of the 
Mrichchhak&tika, the play. conation with the 

MHdrd’Rakshasa .. ## ^ 

Mriga. Orion .. ## ** ” u * 

Muayyin Klian of Hindi a, submits to Sher 
Shah Sur .. ’ 

• # •• - .. .. 186 


60 

133 
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MVirhkuni^. I Grander of a lluret rity fnllfld 
MihlrfuriRll . . . . ,* .. . 2*0 

Hutijwlit. San puna Chlrt . ■ .. .„ ^33 

of lh* T T . 40— £1 

Mughal*, 5Swr Stir’* ndutinriT with ll7. 

I7^ p If? -Wu !j|iVU'tE>]ivi of 1 Si ,n 2n7, J- -'i 

HiihaRiimnil SnUum, *tU»r Sh = ii SibV mUtS™* 
wEiT » .. ..IIS 

Mubuiimw) t'f tibntil. of St, Tm l i*t hy Jtil 

Muliuramod FohhniVtillrk Kmfi. s^- Mu ^m 

in uf I Tughlok. 

Mulumimjid- Kbnri SAn tad #n5nsy 

nf Shi'rShfth Sftr .. .. a Jtf£, lfl| 

Mia ham mad Q«dS Qut|> SHftli rd Q^icn n^h 
Soo Oolrondah. 

MuJ-usnumad Tuglilub. rkpracinr and lihfory of, 

3M. 2|N a 232 

iluJj.minifttlitn Architects oT India. A jim- 
vj don al IdM suh iiphy «d, £ i_ | os, 103— L TO 

Mulijumpndtn laT&jdrtna of -S Twit* £05—2E J 3 

sai-aa* 

mui- narcotic jHttpamtl&ti ., . |Lft p 5 ? 

Mnl ii fr dtvKyHpa.it, af the .. H R, tfi 

MuUilTk. unita £h*r ^laith Stir ,. igs 

**«n*tfr civil "IfiHul im^lir f?hrr Sllrili Sfir . 1H0 

>jk^r f oxW^m p ln\ jfjitdl^ftr iS B # , | ft* 

MalTf. idlxu the Kharrf ,, , 4 ,134 

MufLBJji Stoll I rrf A^||||dHip|| , | fOSjUT 

« r, {ccatinwllp 25—30. m— 7& 12<3—13L 

SOS 203, 23^—242; itumiintud by Suldl* 

lvin*krii 23—33; d*Mftn, In mhv from tin 1 
^irtpJ. 53 —M On* qqnrH Itttftmi flafftbos 
KIM nml Bnyyiri Miiitarf, IPO, 2&I — 303, 22fl, 
Mnlrnn* wtlh DfjfipQf, ”y r 30. 32, 07- . 

73, U*— IE* 2W-30*, 2U7-2J2 J rfllMIom 
wliii BhW. 30, SI* fiT- 72 : Kaidrug Wiirgod, 

?l. 72, L20—13|, lQtf_£0O 
Miina^ SabmTftri, fUyyid, of IW, in Lh e 
r^ijm of Myrt»|fc m^rn SHt-ib I, JiS flri 

70, ISO — SflO 

Miiriarft Sayrid, dTn^oH-3/n^ s f \n 

"to ^E" ot MihW, SiiAtn S^r>h |. 3^, 

t[iwrr« l lMytar€n Sahib KhAn mui 33^ 

4Rthru-! Shfiitand* IM4-7Sn.[ 

ISTn . 1SB. 120—131, 201—20^2,13—241! 

Muslim Pftthjln kiii^n, t^tna uj*d ||i,p ^Uj 

Mti44ahmtu. &?f MjuluunmrvUix 
^uilra* Ahu]*«l Sbih * i;ivj^o n of . , lUb, tt:i 
llyki'llrtfl, Dr. S^ld^Hiiua r a ilk | ■>! 


Afidtr £ai& 1 b i Hfhi Aiirkrd l,y 
liinilltiTkl tutk u| ; # 

NaJhiVii iklaii* tiitt-Hptkin of VaUlkW^iia 


Nakkan-kofrii name m th* W| vJ-kmj l ^ nfi= ; * 21% 

Xddnjg* lort, tic|?o ol + Ct?fL* 71—73, I2S—131, 

IOH^lWi 

h'ammftltrA? #1 4 . 4 * 215,217 

iVaitdAi], Gur|an kltifdaiei #h ,* . * 117 

Xnia_™bva of Mithilin by Vijnyn* 

•riia r , Vl #F , . ,. 1*7 

XapaU T ntar DonnofA. arly FthlO|,iaEi etijutnl, 1^7 
Nfljriym B jap4tafU\o B iik«cripiioni , 73 

VaftULttd3i oti frkbh ^1.0^1! the 3JMu*lmantl of 
KSrtarlrya . . .. - . 217,21® 

Kaft^kO^nn of Kisj-fluU. T^lvldtwW gfHiiiod io P 212 
Kaair^bAil, loyd during ik® mtttbiy ,. 1I I 

XA«u^ r ddtn SUitvStiljAc, Malh Khuarfi P+ 20S 

XMiyvs, of N.-W. tndEtm cOaat .. 200, ^10 

XrtViHirL ItHUplp* lirouyht lo . . , ^41 

y^bi Somwil, Mit}mh 41 

NVJrtn-jftjiaijan. tr m ilia V>|vi -l;i rd I Arrant, 21“ 

N'rdvidi* battle #+ * + . . £12*911 

Xf’pHI, of, 'H lal^ of lh*> GfO«il 

Bi „ _ .* 41 —**, ai— 

MoUw^ipoliPi hflitir. J n il»'W m OS 

k. of MAhldhiLtati 210. 220 

Mcrnptir .. *. HJ 2 Id 

juVfihip intcrpic^taiJohti . . . HU 

Xkt&iBfyialil Kio^" of iljinadju\fjtiir, bbiivry j n-f, 
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Taragarh, fort, Mer raids on .. .. ..113 

tataka, signification of.74 

Tatta, in Sind, Hura&yiin at .. .. 185,187 

Technical and Commercial Terras, multiple 

origin of •. . * . 211 

Tel-el-Amarna, cuneiform tablets of, 122 ; re¬ 
ferences to the Hittites in, 124,134 ; on Sar- 


gon's campaign in Asia Minor .. ..135 

Telibinus, deified Hittite k. .134 

Teiing&na overrun by Muhammad Tughlak, 

207, 209 

Tergenina. See Hecate. 

Thitharisagai Brahmans.. .. .. ..159 

Tikkana, Telugu poet, Siddhi-chola Minis¬ 
ter .231 


Tin-laud, the, of the Assur plates, 134: suggest¬ 
ed identification of .. .. .. .*135 

Tiruraangai Alw&r .. .. .. .,217 

Todar Mai, trained by Sher Shah SOr .. .. 191 

Tonnur, near Srirangapatara, later Hoysala capi¬ 
tal .233 

topasses, meaning of .. .. .. .. 60 

Travers, Walter, chief at Old Kayal .. 110, 111 

Triformis. See Hecate. 

Trilochanap&la, Ch&lukya k., inscription of .. 74 


Trim Orti. See Datt&treya. 

trinaytUt, signification of . . . . 74, 75 

Trivikraraa, Jain Prakrit grammarian . . 13, 62, 53 
Tughlaks, tlie, in S. India.. .. 205, 200, 210, 232 

<i445Mro, ceremony . 211 , 214 

Tulji, dancing girl, favourite of Murtaz A Nia&m 

Shfih I . ,. .. 238 

Tuodikera, tribe . 218 

tutenaya, spelter . 204 

Tyana, later Hittite or Cicilian capita! .. .. 133 


Udaipur, Mer raids on, 113; royal descent of the 
Mahar&nas of, 118 ; or Medw&r .. .. 119 

Udayagiri, in the Velvi-kutfi grant, 214; a Vijaya- 

nagara province . 234, 235 

Udayars, title of the first Vijayanagara 
dynasty. 233; inscriptions of .. .. .. 233 

uddcki* signification of. 73 , 74 

udvijyamdnd, signification of the term, 49,50 
Ujjain, allotted to the Panwar Mers .. ..117 

Ulugh Kh&n. See Muhammad Tughlak. 
University, for ladies, in Asia Minor .. .. 135 

usaro, signification of . - .. 76 


Fobaks, MarAthas . J 29 


Vaeaknavi Gargi, a BrahntavddM , .. .. 225 

Vachanas , of the Vira .Saiva or Lingayat. sect, 
attributed to Basava, 7—12, 38—40, 54—57 
Vadarika£rama, temple inscription of .. .. 74 n. 

Vaidyadeva, Kamauii Inscription of .. 74—77 

VajravarmA, k., suggested date of .. .. 153 

Vallabhipur, in E. Kathiawar, conquered by 

Bhatarka .117n., 118, 119 

VallAlasena, k., literary works attributed to, 145, 

146, 156, 157 ; in the Barrackpur Inscription 
of Yijayasena, 147; the Naihati Inscription 
of, 157 ; dates of .. .. * . .. .. 158 

V&lmiki, and the S. School of Pr&krit philo¬ 
logy .13 

Vdpi, vdp\kdpalwldyo t signification of .. 74, 73 

Vararuci, founder of the E. School of Pr&krit 

philology 13 

Varman dynasty, in Vikramapura .. .. 153 

Varodaya Bha$ta, composer of tlio Velvikuji 

grant . 211 

Vasudeva, Minister of DevabhOta .. .. 243 

v&ta, signification of .74 

VAt&pi, W. ChAJukya capital ., .. 229, 233 

Vafcteluttu, script, in the Velvi-kudi grant .. 211 

vegetarianism, a Vira Saiva practice .. 10, 12 

Velvi-kudi plates, the, and the Sangham 

Age . .. .. 211—217 

Vcngi, a Ch&lukya family .. ., .. 230 

Vidyanagara. See Vijayanagara. 

Vidyaranya, founder of Vijayanagara .. .. 235 

Vigrahap&la III, date of .. .. .. 153 

Vijayachandra, inscription of ., .. .. 74 

Vijay&ditya, R., in the Velvi-kudi grant .. 211 
Vijavanogar, 69 ; overthrow of .. ., 210 , 211 

Vijayanagara Empire, origin, growth and de¬ 
cline of the .. .. .. .. 229—235 

Vijayasena. the Barrackpur plates of, 147, 

148, 153 ; conquests of, 147; and Vikrama¬ 
pura, 153, 154n.; death of .. .. .. 158 

Vijayairi. ..153 

Vikrama, patron of Kalidasa .. . . 192—198 

Vikram&ditya, I, suggested identification of, 

214; II, identified . .. 215 

Vikramapura, the Barrackpur plates from, 153, 

154, 157 

Vikramapuram, S. Hoysala capital ., .. 230 

vima^ta, signification of .. .. ..155 
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IndrasilA-guhA—Mr. Laidlay has identified it with the Giriyek hill, six miles from Rajgir^ 
which is evidently a corruption of Gairik-giri, a large portion of the stones of 
this hill being of red ( gairik ) colour. It is a spur of the Bipula range. It is the most 
easterly of the range of hills in which Rajgir was situated (JASB., XVII, p. 500). 
The Panchan or Paiichanan river flows by its side, and just across the river is situated 
the ancient Buddhist village called Giriyek. It has two peaks : on the lower peak on the 
east is situated the celebrated brick-tower called Jarasindhu-kd-Baithak which was the 
Hamsa-stupa of the Buddhists. In some portions the moulding of sand and plaster in 
niches are well preserved. It is said to be the only building in India that has any pre¬ 
tention to be dated before Asoka’s reign (Fergusson’s Cave Temples of India p. 33). In 
front of it there are the remains of a monastery ( Safighdrdma ), a dry well, two tanks and 
a garden. The western peak which is connected with the Harpsa-stupa by a pavement 
is the higher of two : to this peak thoname of Giriyek properly belongs : it contains the 
remains of a vihara. It is the “Hill of the isolated rock” of Fa Hian. It was on this hill 
that Indra brought the heavenly musician Paficha Sikha to play on his lute before 
Buddha,and questioned the latter on forty-two points, w hich questions he traced with hie 
finger on the ground (Legge’s Fa Hian , p. 80). According to the Buddhist account, the 
cave was situated in the rock Vedi, at the north side of the Brahman village Ambasanda, 
on the east of Rujagriha (Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism , p. 298). 

Irftn—Persia, which was so-called from its colonisation by the ancient Aryans, the 
ancestors of the modern Parsis, who settled there after they left the Punjab: see Ariana 
{JASB., 1838, p. 420). 

Iraida—The Runn of Cutch, the word Runn or Ran is evidently a corruption of 
Irana, which means a salt land ( Amara-lcosha ) : It is the Eirinon of the Feriplus of the 
Erythraean Sea . 

IrAvati—1. The Ravi (Hydraotes of the Greeks). 2. The Rapti in Oudh {Oaruda P. $ 
ch. 81). Rapti is also said to bo a corruption of Revati. 

Isalia—Kesariya, in the district of Champ&ran, where Buddha in a former birth appeared 
as a Chakravartti monarch. A stupa was raised at this place to commemorate the 
gift of the Alms-bowl by Buddha to the Lichchhavis when he parted with them {Fa Hian , 
and Arch. S. Rep. t XVI, p. 16). The ruins of this stupa are known to the people by 
the name of Raja Ben-ka-deora, Raja Bena being one of the Chakravartti kings of 
ancient time. 

J 

JAhnavi—Same as Gauga ( Harivama , I, ch. 27). See Jahnu-Asrama. 

Jahnu-Asrama—The hermitage of Jahnu Muni is at Sultangunj (E. I. Railway) on 
the west of Bhagalpur. The temple of GaibinAtha Mahadeva, which is on the site 
of the hermitage of Jahnu Muni, is situated on a rock which comes out from 
the bed of the Ganges in front of Sultanganj. The river Ganges (GaugA) on her way 
to the ocean, was quaffed down in a draught by the Muni when interrupted in his 
meditation by the rush of the water, and was let out by an incision on his thigh at the 
intercession by Bhagiratha: hence the Ganges is called Jahnavi or the daughter of Jahnu 
Rishi. It is the Zanghera of Martin {Indian Empire , vol. Ill, p. 37 and Eastern India , 
vol. II, p. 37), or Jahngira which is a contraction of Jahnu-giri according to Dr. R. L. 
Mitra (JASB. t vol. XXXIII, p. 360), and of Jahnu-griha according to General Cunningham 
(Arch. S . Rep., vol. XV, p. 21). The PAn 1A 3 of GaibinAtha MahAdevallive in the village of 
Jahngira which is at a short distance from the temple. The hermitage of Jahnu Muni is 
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also pointed out at Bhairavaghati below Gai.gotri in Garwal at the junction of the 
Bh&girathi and the J Ah navi, where the Ganges is said to have been quaffed by the ishi 
(Fraser’s Himala Mountains, p- 476). For other places which are pointed out as the 
hermitage of Jahnu [see Gaiiga and my Notes on Ancient Ahga in JASB.. vol. X (1914), 
p. 340]. There was a Buddhist Monastery at Sultanganj itself which contained 
a colossal copper statue of Buddha constructed in the 6th century a.d. 

jaj&huti—Same as Jejabhukti. Its capital was Kajurftha at the time of Alberuni in 
the eleventh century (Alberuni’s India, vol. I, p. 202). 

Jajatlpura—JAjpur (see Yajnapura and Yay&tipura). 

Jaiandhara—Jalandhar, a town near the western bank of the Sutlej in the Punjab: same 
as Trlgartta. ( Hemakoska ). The name is derived from it3 founder, the Asura JAlandhara, 
the son of the Ganges by the Ocean ( Padma P., Uttara, ch. 51). It is the head-quarters 
of the district called Jaiandhara Doab or Jftlandharapitha lying between the Bias and 
the Sutlej. It is the Kulindrina of Ptolemy; but see Kulinda-desa. 

Jalpi-a_See Japyeivara. It is situated on the west of the river lists in the district 

of Jalpaiguri in Bengal (Kdlika P., 77). The name of Jalpaiguri is evidently 
derived from this Tirtha. 

Jamadagni-A.-tama—1. ZamAnia, in the district of Ghazipur, the hermitage of Rishi 
Jamadagni. ZamAnia is a corruption of Jamadagniya. 2. The hermitage of the 
Rishi is also pointed out at Khaira Dih in the Ghazipur district opposite to Bhagalpur. 
3. At MahAsthAnagad, seven miles north of Bogra in Bengal (Kathasarit-sdgara, II, 1; 
Skanda P., Brahma Kh„ ch. 5, vs. 147, 150). It is also called ParasurAma-Asrama. 

Jambudvipa—India. The ancient namo of India as known to the Chinese was Shin-tup 
or Sindhu (Legge’s Fa Hian, p. 26). See Sindhu and BhAratavarsha. 

Jambukevara.—Tiruvanaikaval between Trichinopoly and Srirangam (Devi P., ch. 102): 
see Sriraiigam. 

Jambumarga—Kalinjar (Prof. H. Wilson’s Vishnu P. t Bk. II, ch. XIII note). But this 
identification does not appear to be correct (see Mbh. Vana, chs. 87 and 89). The Agni 
P., (ch. 109) places Jambumarga between Pushkara and Mount Abu, and mentions 
Kalanjara separately as a place of pilgrimage in the same chapter. Jambu is placed 
in Mount Abu (Skanda P„ Arbbuda Kh., ch. 60). 

Jamnnotri— See Yamunotri. A sacred spot in the Bandarpuchchha range of the Himalaya 
considered to be the source of the river Yamuna (Jamuna) near the junction of three 
streams. The particular spot which obtains the name of Jamunotri is a little below tho 
place where the various small streams, formed on the mountain-brow by the melting 
of snow, unite and fall into a basin below. Jamunotri is eight miles from Kursali. 
At a short distance from the latter is a celebrated hot spring, issuing from the bed of a 
torrent which falls into the Jainun& at a place called Banass: it is considered by the 
Hindus to be exceedingly holy (Martin’s Indian Empire Illustrated, vol. HI, pp. 11-20; 
Fraser’s Tour through the Himala Mountains , ch. 26). 

Janasth&na—Aurangabad and the country between tho Godavari and the Krishna : It was 
a part of the Dandakaranya of the Edmdyaija (Aranya, ch. 49). Patichavati or Xasik 
was included in Janasthana (Ibid, Uttara, ch. 81). According to Mr. Pargiter, it is the 
region on both banks of the God&vari, probably the country around the junction of that 
river with the Pranhita or WaingaiigA (JEAS., 1894., p. 247). 
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Japyeivara—Japyesvara of the Lihga P. (Pt. I, oh. 43), and JApyefrvara of the Siva P., 
(Pt IV, cfa. 47) are the JalpiSa (q. ?.) ot the Rallied P* t {ch. 77). Nandi, the princip 
attendant of Siva, performed asceticism at this place. In the MUMP. (ch. 77), it has 
been placed to the north-west of KAmarfipa in Assam with the five rivers called Paficha- 
nada (q. v.) in the Lingo. P. (Pt. I, ch. 43). But the Kurma P. (Uttara, ch. 42) 
places it near the Ocean (s Agar a). See, however, ShadAranya and Nandigiri, The Vardka 
P" c h. 214 appears to place Japyesvara near Sleshmataka or Gokarna. 

Jasnaul—Bara-Banki in Ondh. Jas, a Raja of the Bhar tribe is said to have founded it 
in the tenth century (Fuhrer's MAI.). 

Jat& parvata—The JajAphajkA mountain in DandakAranya, in which the Godavari has 
its source. See GodAvari (Devi P-, ch. 43). 

Jatodbhara—The river JatodA, a tributary of the Brahmaputra, which flows through the 
district of Jalpaiguri and Kuch Bihar (Kaliki P., ch. i7). 

Jangada—The fort of Jaugada, eighteen miles to the north-west of Ganjam, contains an 
edict of Asoka inscribed upon a rock {Arch. 8. Rep., vol. Xni; Corpus Imcriplionum 
Indicarum, vol. I). The rock which bears the edict of ASoka (dating about 250 b.c.), is 
four miles to the west of Purushottapur in the district of Ganjam, Madras Presidency, 
on the north bank of the Rishikulyft {Irid. Ant., I, -19). 

JAvAli-para—Jabbalpur (Bhagavanlal Indraji’s Early History of Gujarat, p. 202-,Prabandha> 
ehintamani, Tawney’s Trans., p. 161). 

Jay anti_1. Jyntia in Assam [Tantrachudamani). 2. Same as Baijayanti {JBA3. S 1911, 

p. 810). See Banavasi. 

Jejahhnkti—The ancient name of Buntlelkhand, the kingdom of the ChandrAtreyas or the 
Chandels. ItB capitals were Mahoba and KharjurAha (Ep. Ind vol. I, p. 2IS). KAliSjara 
was the capital of the Chandels after it had been conquered by Yasovarman. The name 
was corrupted into JajAkuti (Alberuni’s India, vol. I, p. 202) and Jajhoti (Cunningham's 
Anc.Geo., p. 481). 

Jetavana-vihAra—Joginibhariya mound, one mile to the south of Sr A vast!. Buddha 
resided aud preached here for some time. The Yihftra was erected in a garden by 
Sudatta, a rich merchant of SrAvasti, who for his charity was called AnAthapinclika: 
he gave it to Buddha and his disciples for their residence. It was a favourite 
residence of Buddha ( Chullavagga , Pt. VI, chs. 4 aud 9). The garden formerly belonged 
to Jefca, son of king Prasenajit, who sold it to AnAthapindika for gold masurans 
sufficient to cover the whole area (amounting to 18 Kofis of masurans ). It contained 
two temples called Gandhakuti and Kosamba-kuti and a sacred mango-tree planted 
by Anaoda at the request of Buddha (Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharahut, p. 86), 
See grAvasti. 

Jetattara—NAgari, 11 miles north of Chitore. It was the capital of Sivi or Mewar (J&lakas, 
vi, 246; Arch. S. Rep., vi, 196). Jetuttara is evidently the Jattnraur of Albenmi, the 
capital of Mewar (Alberuni’s India, I, p. 202). See Sivi. 

JhArakhanfia— Chofca or Chutia Nagpur: Kokra of the Muhammadan historians. Madhu 
Sing, RajA of Chutia Nagpur, was conquered, and the country was annexed to the Mughal 
dominion by Akbar in a.d. 1585. According to Dr, Buchanan, all the hilly region 
between Birbhum (anciently called Vira-deSa, the capital of which was Nagara) and 
Benares was called Jharakhauda (Martin’s Eastern India, I, p, 32), It also included the 












Sbntal Fnrgann { Maha-Li^riVQTn Tanka). Chuua p now an insignificant village two milca 
to the east of Koneki. was p according to tradition, the ®*rluut capital of the Kag*?*ip&i 
Riljia of Chuta Xa^pur, the descendant* of the Hflga (snake) JE'tin tja riluk (Bradh-y-Firi/i* 
Cknia Nwjpur, cha. I. Ill), 

Jirnsnagara—Jnner in the dint-tic t tif Poona. According to Dr, Ehnndfirkar [Hist. * 
o/ f/w mc- viiib it was the capita! of the Kshatrap* ting Xohapaim whose 

dynasty wa? subverted by Pulamflyi* king of Fai(Mn, 

JusMtapura —Zubnrin Kiimira. 

Jvlhmnkh — A celebrated place of pilgrimagB tD€vi-Bhdgnvain t vil, 38), 22 milOfi south 
of E&ugra and 10 miles, north-west of Xndnnn in the Kohiatan af the Jalandhar a Doub 
in the Dekra cmkdivijioil of the Kftngra district, being one of the Plrhsii where Satis 
tongue is Maid to have fallen Tantra-thw/tt&Qni' The town i& thus described by W* H, 
Pariah in JASB^ fob XYl fl : 11 Thfl town of Jvulamukhl in large ami straggling, and in 
built at the n I the western slope of the Jv&iAinakhi or Chungar'ki dhar. Thu town 
with the wooded HlopoB of Chong ur funning the background, and the valley spread out 
before it* has a very picturesque appearance from a distance/ 1 The celebrated temple 
has been cut out of the volcanic rock. It passeiscu no architecture! beauty* nor any¬ 
thing worthy of notice except natural jets of gas which art ten in dumber, five being 
within the temple and five on iu walls. The temple cunLahm the inmgc uf Amblka or 
Mai?' van, but General Cunningham aays that there is no idol of any kind, the Ham nig 
fissure being considered els the fiery mouth of the goddess whose headless body is in the 
temple of Eha wan (Atth, S. R*p tl voL V, p> 111% According to an ancient tradition, the 
flame issued from the month of the Daitya JAiandhara.- It is evidently the Bni'evA ol 
the MahdbhdroXa (Vann, ok 82). The Jrdl&mukhI mountain is 3,284 foot high, the temple 
being at a height of 1,882 feet. 

Jyollralha—A tributary r>f the rtver Serna (AftrA. p Vnna P-, cb< 86) + It has ht rn identified with 
the JohiLa, the southern o! the two sources of the Sons (Fargiter l 9 Murknndtya P. r p, 280) P 

lyotlrllii gas— Far tho twelve Jyottr»!i£gia of Mahfldeva, Amarte*var*- 

Jyoilrma^ha—Ono of the four M&thas established by Sa6karachutyyn f at Badrinith 
(see Srb-gaglrk It is bow culled Josbiuiarh on the AbkAnunda in Kumauu. 

JpOlfchS —Same us JydtiratM (FmA*m Samhiti, ck 65) 

K 

Kataand ha — The territory o! Sarik-knl and its capital Toahkurghwi in the Tagdum bash 
Pturdr. It is the Kle pan to of Iliuen Taiftng (Sir Henry Yule’s J farco P&h t vol. I, pp. 
134. 103* ll>6 ; Dr* Stein'a Sowd-AitfW I?mjw of Khotan, p, 12}. Set fiupaihn. 

Eaehchha.—L Cnteb: it called llumkocbchha ck XIV) in coolm* 

dlminctimi to KaUHiikl-Kachchha. 2. Kuira (Klieda) in Gujarat, a large town between 
Ahtnadahad and Cambay lKambay) r on the river Eetravati (present Batrak), 3. Fcrhaps 
Uch {we Sijdrika), 4. Kaehar in .Wain. 

Kaillsa. —The KaiIllui mountain ; Si is the Knogrinpoebe of the Tibet ims h situated about 
2a niilcjH to the north of MAna^-sarovara beyond Oangri which La abo called Dajvhin 
and to tha east of the Kftti Paas* (Batten's Niti /'w in JAJSBr, Ii36 ( p 3J 4 ) h La n apur 
ol tbn Gangri and is -\U] to be the abode of MohAdeva and Fdrvutf. In. pie* 

turesqim Wnty 11 saya O. Strachey in JA#B , ISIS, p H 158, 1 Kailusafar the big 

Curia or any oth^r of the Indian TTi malayu that I have over seen : it b full uf majesty—a 
king of munntaim/ 1 Through the ravines m cither side of the mountain la the parage 
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by which the pilgrims perform their perambulation in two dart*. The identification 
of the Kiunlun rang? with Kailfta&is a mistake (sco Map of Tibet In Dr. Waddell's /.Ac ira 
aitd its Mysttried, p. 40). The Mahdhh&rctfn, Van a (oh*. 144 > IDG) and the BrahtnS^da P „ 
(eh, 51) include the mountains of the Kiimaun and Garwal in the KaiHaa range (geo Viktft* 
morv&t, Act IV ; Fraserifl fhmoij p 470), BaslrifciTL ferams is said to bo 

situated on the Haiti *el mountain {MbL, Von* F > eh, 157)* The Kail Asa mountain io 
oka called Heraakiita Bbuthum P T . ch. 0}, Four rivers arc said to rise from. GangrL 

from thfl mountain ortho lakes ; the Indus an the north id fabled to spring from the mouth 
of the Lion, tho Satadru on the west from the Ox, the Hamuli on ibu south from the Fea+ 
oock f md the Brahmaputra on the east from tho Hon?? IJASB* (tfUS), p. 329]. Sven 
Hodin eajfip 11 The spring at Dnlchu is railed LnnguhenkiLbnL t or lbe mouth out Of which 
the Elephant river (i.e., the river Sntir-j ns callrdby t he Ti betart.-) comes P just m Brahma 
patra^ source is the Singbkabob* or the mouth from which the Lien river issues. The 
fourth m the series m the Uapeha-Katnba, the Peacock river or Karnali (Sven Fl^din s 
Tram* Himalaya, voL II T p. 103). For the description of the KailAra mountain [sec 
Sven Hcdiifs Tran*-Himalaya, vol. II. ch, 51. and U Strachcy> Narrative o/ a Journey 
tv €h& La<jan (EikLos Tal) in JA3B„ 1B43 T pp. 157 , 153]. Kaitita mountain is the AshfA- 
piidi mountain nl the J$inns. According to Sir. Shemng T x\u: actual circuit round the 
holy mountain occupies, nil an average. I hive day*, the distance being about 25 ruik.il. 
The water of the Ganrl-ku nl a. which us a sacred lake tliat it ms ielh frozen a si I he year round* 
h ha to be touched during tho circuit. Dareh.in is ihc spot when* the circuit usually 
begins and ends (Sherring's Western Tihei p p. 279). But it is strange that main of the 
travellers mention anything about the temple oF Hat a and Plrvatl who are said to 
reside in the mountain. 

Kalra Mill— The Kaimiir range t which is situated in the ansritnl KLijra-cIi^a, nn5li Irving 
the name of a mountain [JA8B> t (1877 } t p. 1G] Saras as Hun unity a K&imur i& 
evidently a corruption oi Kairaraali. 

KalUnghara—Same a$ Kaju^iilra, 

Kajughirn—KajerL ninety-two miles from ChnmpA (Beal s B.W.C Vol. II. p. 193 tv]< 
Cunningham identities it with Kankjol, sixty-seven miles to the east of CJiamph or 
Bhagalpur. Kajughira is a contraction of Kubj&griba- It may be identified with Kujru. 
one nf the stations of E*L ftnilway In the district of Maoghyr, Three miles to the ooutlt 
am many remains ol the Buddhist period, and ninny hot springs 

KAfcan&da—Safurhi in the Bhopal territory, celebrated for its Buddhist topes,, Bhagavnnlnl 
Indrojt ilrat pointed uui that the ancient mum 1 of Haiiehi wub Klkrtuuda (Carp. foh<- Ind rm 
vd. Ill, p. 31). 

KaknuthA— ; The small stream Rarhi which falls into tbs Okhota Gandat, eight miles below 
Koala (Cunninghams A%c Gto., p. 435] - Car I ley le has identified it with the river Cihiigl. 
one and half miles to the west of Chitiyaon in the Gorakhpur district, fice KaJcushtA 
(Jfaftdparii4*6WrM 8uiia t oh. IV and drrA. &> Rcp+ t v<A „XXII ] Laasen identifi^ Kafcauthis 
of Arrian with tho Bngxn&ti of Nepal (MeCrimUe's Megaxlhf.7i£& and Arrian , p. ISD il). 

KAlaoharapa—8oniP aa Champ;-:pun' (JfoAd-JannLi J&laka in tbo Jdkha# f vi ( 20. 23. 127). 

Knladi-Knladi or Kalati in Kerala,, where, according to the baitkimvijaija^ ^&DkarAoh&ryya 
was bom In the seventh century of the Christian era. AVe Kerala. Hi* father's mim-r wm 
^ ivaguru. GuruGovinda Gnnda Padyachairya Vedantkt initiated turn into Saimvasihood 
on tho banka of the Narbada* GovindanAtba was bimeoill the dkdpJe of Goudapadn (Ibid 
cb. V f v. 105). 
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K alahan&mft—Kahalg&on or Colgong in the district of Bhagalpur in Bengal. The 
name is said to be derived from the pugnacious character of Rishi Durvas4, who lived in 

the neighbouring hill called the Khalli-pihad. 

■r.,.K..,i -,„ tbe North Arcot district (Ep. M., vol. I, p. 368; vol. III, pp. 116, 240), 
Tmfle from .he Renugunta railway .....on, I. was a celebrated pfaoe rtpW 
I ftmtormisw eh. 14) on the river Suvarnamukhari. The grtnt temple contains the 
YdU (WtadHmagc of Mahfideva, which i. one of the Bhantik. or elementary .mages. 
The lamp ovcr.hchead of this phallic image which is called Ifrninhhh. Mahadev. u, contn 
anally oscillating on aeconnt of the wind blowing from below, whde the lamps m other 
parts of the temple do not oscillate at all. See Chidambaram. 

Kftlakavana.—The Rajmahal hill, in the Province of Bihar (P.taS)ah 1 

10 • Baudhduana I,1,2 ; Kunte’s Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, p. 380) See Ary&vartta 
Kala-^nda!—Golkanda in the Nizam’s territory, formerly celebrated for it* diamond 
tnes Gowal.kund. is a corruption of Makunda. I. was the birthpkree ol Madhara- 
charva, the author of the Sarvadarianasdra-samgraha and other works. 
KatSra-Kalinjar, in the Badausa sub-division of the Banda district m "hand 
(Padma P. Svarga, ch. 19, v. 130 and Siva P., IV, ch. 16). It was the capital of Jejabhukti 
Bundelkhand) at the time of the Chandelas after it was conquered by Yajovaman 
\ En Ind vo. I P 218). It contains the temple of Nilakantha Mah&deva (Vdmana P 
Kand Uo L. celebrated place of pilgrimage caUed Kota-tirtha with,..the , fort 
the ercctio of which is attributed to Chandra Barmma, the traditional founder o h 
Chandel fa.aily, though the inscriptions mention Nannuka as the ° ^ 

, ce> however, Mahotsavanagara. There is alsoa colossal 4^ * £*^Ts Z 

eighteen arms and garlands of skull and snake armlets within the fort (Arck.S. P, 
vol. XXI). The tirtha caUed Hiranya-Vindu is akojtuated attisp^c (. . ^ 

c h. 87). The hill of Kalinjar is also called Rabichitra [JASB., XVII, ). P- J 
the inscriptions of Kalinjar, see p. 313 of the Journal. 

Ka’iuDa-erflma -A village where Maru and Dcvapi, the last kings of the Solar an 

™ restively ™rform,d *8““ “ ki " e ' a " d 

iL infipma after the subversion. of the Mlcehchh. kingdom. byK.1HJthe tenth ..car¬ 
bon of Vishnu (Mid P., Pt- HI, ch. 4). According to the *<*«*-* 

(ch 7) ; JUnoth P,(X, ch. 81, v. 7), and the BriW-lfcWty. P,(C tar. ch. 66), IMApa- 

22 appL to have been situated on the Himalaya "f ^ 

T 7 - p c h 9 i Kalapa is placed among the Himalayan countries . 

Vdyu r., ch. J , P ‘ . . r t i>. wr Kalapa- grama is near the source 

sometime with Pururava. According to Capt. Kaper, ^aiapagru j 

of the Sarasvati, a tributary of the Alakanandfi, in Badnnath in Carwnl (A.io. Br.„ 

KuB-TVKUl Nadi (west), a tributary of the Hindan : it flow, through the Saharanpur 
and Muzaffamagar districts, United Provinces (Matsya P., ch. 22). 
K^hauTwSleutU. It is one of the Pithas where the four toe. of Sat! . right foot 
are said to have fatten. The name of Calcutta is derived from Kiihghat_ CoUm Hmam 
in his Riyaz-us-Sdlatin »ys that the name of Calcutta ha. been derived Kld ‘- t ” l ' a ; 

as the profit of the village wa. devoted to the worship of the god es. V Gh& . 

fiRyurrhuna Tontro, it is mentioned » KdU pUha. and a, thep.lgnm. ba ‘ k « 1 
before worshipping the goddess, the place became celebrated by^the name of Kalighat. 
Some derive the name of Calcutta from Kilkila of the Puranas. ee l a. 
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KAlika-Sangama—The confluence of the Kauiiki and the Aruna (Padma P., Svarga^ 
ch. 19). 

K&li-Nadi (East)—A river which rising in Komaun joins the Ganges (Vamana P., ch. 13). 
The town of Sahkasya stood on the east bank of this river. It is also called Kalini or 
Kalindi. Kanauj stands on the western bank of the eastern Kali-Nadi, 3 or 4 miles from 
its junction with the Ganges. From its source to its junction with the Dhavala-ganga, 
Gouri and Chandrabhaga, it is called Kali-gauga, and after its junction, it is known by the 
name of Kiili-nadi. 

Kalinda-Deia—A mountainous country situated in the Bandarapuchchha range of tho 
Himalaya, where the Jamuna, has got its source ; hence the river is called Kalindi. Same 
as Kulinda-desa. The Kalinda-giriisolso called Yamuna Parvata (Kdmdyana, Kishkindha 
K., ch. 40). 

Kalindi—The river JamuntL See Kalinda-de.;a. 

Kaliiiga—The Northern Circars : a country lying on the south of Orissa and north of Dravida 
on the border of the sea. According to General Cunningham, it was between the GodUvari 
river on the south-west and the Gaolya branch of the Indravati river on the north-west 
(Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 515). It was between the Mahanadi and tho Godavari 
(according to Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 164). Its chief towns were Manipura, Rajapura 
or Rajamahendri (Mbh., Adi, ch. 215; Santi, ch. 4). At the time of the Mah&bharaia , 
a large portion of Orissa was included in Kalinga, its northern boundary being the river 
Baitarani (Vana, ch. 113). At the time of Kalidasa, however, Utkala (Orissa) and Kaliiiga 
were separate kingdoms (Raghuvanisa, IV). It became independent of Magadha shortly 
after the death of Asoka in the third century B.O., and retained its independence at least 
up to the time of Kanishka. 

Kaliiiga-Nagara —The ancient name of Bhuvanefcvara in Orissa. The name was changed 
into BhuvaneSvara at the time of Lalatendu KeSari in the seventh century a. c. It was 
the capital of Orissa from the sixth century B.c. to the middle of the fifth century A.c. 
(Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, vol. II, p. 62 and Dasakumdracharita, ch. 7.) 
But it has now been identified with Mukhalingam, a place of pilgrimage 20 miles from 
Parlakiinedi in the Ganjam district (Ep. Ind., vol. HI, p. 220). It contains many Bud¬ 
dhist and Hindu remains. The temple of Madhuke^vara Mahadeva is the oldest, and that 
of Some&vara Mahadeva the prettiest. These old temples still bear numerous inscriptions 
and excellent sculptures. The adjoining Nagarakatakam also contains some interesting 
remains and a statue of Buddha. But according to the Parlakimedi inscriptions of Indra- 
varman, king of Kaliiiga, Kaliiiga-nagara is Kaliugapatam at the mouth of the Bam- 
Sadhara river in the Ganjam district (Ind. Ant., XVI, 1887, p. 132). The K.Ch. (composed 
in 1577 a.d.), places it on the river Kamsa which is different from the Kasai. Kaliiiga- 
nagara, however, appears to have been the general name of the capitals of Kaliiiga which 
were different at different periods, as Manipura, Rajapura, Bhuvanesvara, Pishtapura, 
Jayantapura, Simhapurn, Mukhaiiiiga, etc. 

Kalifijara —Kalinjar in Bundelkhand. The fort was built by the Chandel king Kirat 
Brahma : it contains the shrine of Mahadeva Nilakantha and the Tirtha called Kota- 
tirtha (Matsya P., ch. 180; Lieut. Maisey’s Description of the Antiquities of Kalinjar 
in JASB., XVH, p. 171). See Kalanjara. 

Kali-Pitha—Same as Kdlighdta ( Tantrachuddmaiji ). 
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KjikE— Tin iknrasi at the month of tha rmr Tdmraparni in TitmevcHy : it b tbcr RtrtikQiimi 
of Ptolemy (MeCrindfe p $ Ffokmtj, p, 57), It was fcffinirJy the capita! of Fandya 
(a« Eolkal)- 

K*1yini| ttn K allqni or Kaly.Ano, thirty dx mllcfl west of Bidor in thf Nizam r a territory. 
It was the capital of Kuntda dcsa free Kucitala-dcrxa). Tn the beginning of the 
seventh century a D f the Quhikyaa were divided lot© two main branches.—the Western 
Chdukyaa in the Western Dtrccan and thfl Eastern Chain ky©s in that part of the PnUuva 
euuntry whieh km between the Krishna and the Godavari (Rap^nVt Indian Coin*, p. 37), 
AhuvainidhL of frimrSfwtra, me of the latter Cbolukya of the Dcoe&n, founded thin 
City in the eleventh century and removed hb *eat ©f government from Mnnyakhela (Mnl- 
kbet) to this plane (Dr. Bhandarkur s History of ike Dtkkan . «ee, lii: hut see/wffan 
vol, I F p. 20fl) r Vijn&rttfvara, the author of the Jf it&keha rd p flutirLsked in the 
court of Tribhuvnndmedia Vikramiditya II* the second son of Somekvara I. who feigned 
from 10 16 to 1135 A.P- R and who way the most powerful monarch of th « Chalnkya dynasty 
(E>Th Bnm&Eb 8*mth Indian Paleography p. 5ft). Bilhnna abo Hourbhocl in the court 
of this king in the* eleventh century. He wn$ the author of the VikmrHdkbctdem<harUti 
which Ha* written about 1085 ad. (Dr, Bolder 'id Introduction to the work. p + 23) Ho 
kin^K of Kalyana were abo ouIIvlI kini^ of Kama (a. ArenrtUm: to the FA#im Ftirdna, 
Bijida HAyn, the lasjt king of Kulyun/i, wn* a daina. He persecuted the foDnwers ot 
Vdmva t who wus hb ininbirr, and ttjv< the founder qf the Liiigujt ©f Jat'ganm met of 
Saivns, Bijaln waa as* ruws Rated in his ©wn palace by Jagaddcva, a lingoft* at Lhe inrttC 
gulion of \ &Uavn, After the death of tile king. Kalyuna was dent roved by internal diu^ 
Heohion ff:re Garret Vs CfaDictionary of India* a, v. Fdfftttt Parana ; Wilsons Mtt* 
krnzie Collet tian, pp. 311-320). But it appears that Kalya im ceased to be tbo capital on 
the fall of the Ksd&dnirb. 

Kilma-AbTama^-Krifon, c ight miles to the north of Koran te^H in the district of Balia 
Mrihudeva b *&\d to have destroyed ALadalM, the god nf love T at tbb place with the £re 
of hb third eye in the forebnd W&te&pvna, B4h, eh* 23). ft mw nitwit"'rl nt the cnQ- 
Quiitice of the Sirayii and the Gauge?, but tlin .Sarayu bus no# recoded fnr to the ca*t of this 
pbco, and joins the Gong** near Siilghi. eight mites to the ciust of Chapm in Sornii The 
place tontsiib a temple of KJimi-^vnranai 1m or Kauli'irwiiMlhfl Miihadcvn. It iii tho 
Same as Madnna-tnpovanaof the Raghnxni’fia [ch. If, v. 13). But according to thf Sk/mda 
P., (Avanti Kh.. A rant ? -kshctia muluL l my.i, ch. 31), t be incident took place at Deva* 
durtivana in tho Kim flirt yn 

Bima CLri—Sf., Klmiktiya (£krt-I3fia>mfa. viii, II) 

Saroikhyl—I. In Anam (Brikat-Dhama P. t I, U): ?cc Rumarupa, 2, In the Punjab : 
n. place of pilgridmgu (Padma P.. Svarija, ch. 11) an t-lw river Dcviko. 3. Some as 
Sfiytlpurl (Prikiii hiTH P„ I. ch. 16), 

KiLRirtkoshthi (KuDlakoShni)—1. Kutnbhacoiujm in the province of Modma. It tv a* the 
nneiont capital of C3ida (afcd^wte, Bk. X, di, 791 ChdUant/Q^ha ritdmnb, Mm thy a, ch. 9; 
tdfr of Chatianya. p. 43 piihlisht-d by the Buddhist Tcit Society). But this idr ntifii at ion 
ia doubtful, 2. Same M K&Wfkkyd {lijihad Dkarm.ma P.. Pdrvo, ch 1-1). 

KatHiIh”ka—ComilLa : jt was the capital nf Tip&rA in the sixth century Most probably, 

it ia the Konuilu of the pdyu P., (O, c h. 37, v 369) and Kiamc.lnnckia of Hjucn 
Trtiojig. 
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Kimarilpa—Assam : on the north, it included Bhutan, on the south it was bounded by Ui-- 
ii^OfifittcilOO of I he Brahmaputra anti tin lAkhyA and Baii^a* and included Muni pur, Jnpuj^ 
tiy» p Itadiltaf . and parte of Mymensingh and ftylhut (Buchajmii’b riCHHUft of Rangpur in 
JASB.. 1S33* p. 1}. U Included ako Bnngpur which contained the obmitTy-niaidence 
of EhiigiukttLi, king of THtamrupa (Ibid , p 2). The modem district of KAmrup extends 
fmm GfAlpArA to GwuhAti. It a capital is called in the Pnrdnn* PrAgjyotiaha ( R&Uk& P . 
rh. 39) whiV'h has Ikwii identified with KumAkbyik or (jauhfitf IQOQ^ p. 25) 

KAmAkhyA is one of the Pit has, containing the temple of the celebrated Ktiuiukhva 
Devi on t he Nila hill or IfflaMta-parviihi {KtlUhd P. ;r ch. G2); it is two miles from Guiihat-L 
BAJA KJlndhvnjn fmimh-d another capital Kotiiotapiiru (the modem Kmuutspur in 
Cpodi^M^ Imp. ftaz., hi. v. Ranffpi*r District), (In the opposite or north aide of the 
river Brahmaputra k situated iv Hitt called Atva-krAMfi-ptirvata where Kn-dmii id a^UI 
to Have fought with NomkAsura (BrUtfihDharimt F .. Mudhva Kh.* eh. 10 and Brahma F., 
eh, 51 ; JR AS.. 1W0 P p. 35), Bhagadatta, son of Naraka. WUa an ally -if Puryadhaim 
(itaMOtimta, TMyoga, eh* 4). The ftraM-ftntfm fPurva Kh. T ch. 12) has preserved 
legends about the successors of Naraka For the stories of Sfaym&vati's son Oopi- 
cluiftdrfi rtnd bin son Ginach&ndra, S’Cf* JAS[i., IR3^, p. Is. The Ahum kings came into 
Assam from the east at the beginning of the thirteenth century. The immediate came of 
their emigration was the breaking up of the Cliinesc Empire by the Mogul*, for at the 
time when Chukuplin fixed himself in A^^ajaip Kublui had just established himself m China 
(JASJI-n 1837 t p. !7 J b The word <f AJinm " b perhaps a corruption of Bhauntn. fl* the 
dOMWndantn of N:irakii*uni were called (ffllifc) P-, eh. 3ft). Fur the Inter hutory of 
KAnnirupa tinder the Muhammadans, see Asiatic Rssmrrkcjj % Vd. IT. Tho temple of 
TAuuvAvari DwT or the copper temple, edled by Buchanan the eastern Kam&khyn, on 
the river Dalpemi, is situated near the north-eastern boundary of Ute ancient Kumar ujki 
(JASB.. XVII, p- 403). 

Kamberikhcn--According to Ptolemy, it hi Lho tided mouth of the Canges; it is a tran*- 
eriptiem of Kumbhimkhut&m or the Crnr™liI«-rhjiiiiiL-k Tt is now represented by the 
BangsracBtuary in the district of Khulna in Bengal (see my Early Course of t& 
Cftirt^iu the Indian Antiquary 1GSI), 

Kimboja —Afghanistan ratleoatite northern part (JfdrEondeys fte ch + 57 and JIejuu, eh. X). 
According to Dr. Stein ( RnjtxUtraag ijf t VbL I, p. 130), the eastern part of Afghanistan wns 
railed KuuihcjfL The name of “Afghan,” however, has evidently been derived from 
Asvnkiin, the A&s&kcnol of Arri:in (MeCrindle’s MojuxUtc.iti'x und Arritn y p_ ISO), It was 
celebrated for its faoft&i (J tbh*. SabhA R. ebs, 20 and 5i), Its capital was DvArakA, whidi 

ahould not bo ennfmiuded with Dwarkjv in Gujftrtt (Dr. Rhys Fhivida 3 Bmidhitt /lidla, p + 2$). 
Stic Doha The SliLipuidi tribe, which now resides on the ffiodnlcrfth mountam b anld 
to have ieseemled from the K^mbojus. in the Ghnar and Dhatili Inscriptions til Anoka, 
Kfmiboja b mentioned as Kunbdb, uad uncording to WLIiord, Kiiuibcja was classed 
with ihe iiiuuntalo o! Ghazni (JASB., 1938, pp. 252, 2117), 

ICatnHyaan—Ao-ording to Ptolemy, it is the name of the westernmost mouth of the 
dnnjjFs It is evidently u comiptioa of Kapil r'ratna (we my Early Centra*: of thr 
flanges in tnd. -Inf. I021J 

Kan kali— 1. One o! the fifty 4im Fit Hus sitiuitid on buna in g ground near the river Kupai, 
whore it tn kes a northemly course^ in tlie district of Dirbkum in Bcngsd. Hie- mine nf 
tho goddiws is KiiiikiUL 2. For K&utdUl TitA + vre Mathura. 
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KftrapUya—KaropiU, Lwinty-dglit xoBe? narth-bost of tfathgod i n th« FWiTuldmlud district, 
L^nitotl Prefaces. Tt is nitmUil oil the old Qa$t%r\ botwym Bmi-ion and Furrakhubail. U 
ua» tlit' eupilul of Rftjfc Driipiulu, who waa king nf Stmtli f’.iiicbi^a, iuid w;v-. tli« pr-rOfi of 
Dnuiputft! Svuyamvani (IfU., Adi F., oh. 13$; BdnAptw, Adi, di. 2id Dnipwla's 
pnlaon i* pninLud out iwtho moat easterly wf lho i*dnt(>d mouiirla on Lhe bank of thfl 
lin>ta4.iiii^A. Tta idt'niifiujitiun with Kmnpil by General f'tmninghani {.-In-A. S. Rep., I. 
ji, 2f>G) ami by Flint'r {J/.-f/.f appemv to bo oorrwt and mu unable. 

MwpiSWlf—The tiviT Kiwai in tfcnfii ! Thil « Kapi a fri« r). It i rbi^ thi K. A of 
the -U/ihfMdrala (BbMuiiB, ch. it). KitnifcYrati and Kernfii an-sf'jximtdy mentioned iu 
K.Ch. r p. IflfiK 

KuffiyaKavana Tin? Krimyakiwrana r»f the Mahabhamta wn-* sitimtrd on tin- b;mk Of ih fm 
RaTO?™ti (Van* R p di. G; Vumam P. f ch. fU). and Is not identical with Kumyaviuia in 
the district nf Mutharil. Kamyiika-vcunt was then n. roraantta wiJdemi?** in Kurutehctru 
[ Vdrmna V. r eh. 34* v. 4), where at Kimi>thi T six miles to the sonlh-co^t of ThftMirar, 
DraupftdtfcJU bliAndkr Is pointed Wt m the pbnaj where DrftupadI cooled ford for ber 
Use I\i\nI.^V'SLs t during th*'ir sojourn at ih.it place after Yudhi-hihiru lost bi* 
kingdom by gambling with tlio Kurus (Arch* S. Rtp-, toI. XIV)*. 

Kanalsa ’Trainneore. Same n$ Mudiikci f\ Svarpig Adi* eb. 3: Garret! V r ?*w. 

Dir.). 

Kafflifcarati—Kafrkofah or Kauakioh sixteen miks mat of Kmtm m the south™* bank 
of the Yamuna new its jmiuLiuii with the river Buisiini (Dr, Hoey'j Mcnfi/ffuffott «/ 
Ku*uL&ru r *fic. in JdSB. p IENJ0* p. to ; ^1 «f _ fiVj/p., oil. 10G). 

KattaWula—It is now a -small village two miles to tlw east of Hurd war *1 Lin- Junctinn 
of the Gauges and NihidliikrA. It Waa thi of Dnisfai-yaju** ef the Pif/Afltftf (itfll'WHi 
Upurihliagu, di. 36; P 8 rli«. 4 Anti 34), Tlin *VtOd&UnlfA (^ima Pv t-h. S I) 

tlerieriliefi it as a placn of pilgrim ago hut -itrit^fl that the ^"Urific^ wn^ (ji»rfuriiied a-t 
Biddtfta fJfSk* fealya, ch. 2S1). The Liktfi P., ittypi that Kanathalfi is nenr 0^t»gu- 
dv^rflip and Dttksha performcci lm imoriiicv iti thU |>1j ^ Pm Ft* f ^b„ I£Ml). 

Kiflchipura—Konj^vemm I3fhh. t Bhlsluita, eh. TK) t tJsu capita) of Privitfa nr Chula 
(PuiJma P. r Uttara, ch. 74) : ott the river Palnr, forty-thrve tnilfis ^siitlbwwt of Matli tts, Thn 
portion of DriviiJ*, in which it it shunted, was called Touila-sunnflAhi The extern 
portion of tin? town is ciilkd VtMhi^u-KfinuhJ and the wcttmi pr rlioii filv& Kafldii P inbaN- 
ti'(! by tlio Hombipjk w of Vishnu Virudl ItTijci and Siva Ctilksd Et i fflfuflft t ll fl (with Infl 
eunNurt Kiiinik^hf Di vi) mcprntivoly tPn^nia P t Dltara, oh 7U; S MarMcn^ic 

Oc^keSvm, pp. I U)l). Set Chldarnbaralit. Sa i ikariclihrvu Lon-strus 4 h^l the temple 
of YLrfmu talk s! Vbhnu-KMeM at KAfinhl (Anamin Qiri% Bahiarawymy** eT )' 
^.iva-KM^hl oxinU IiIh totnb nr Brnn^ulhi with hi* status: U[m?ii it wilhilt the predneta of 
tho templo of Kamik-^hi Tkvf. The town contains tht h ct l^hrateil Tirlha calk'd Sivn- 
Otngi, It [KitiHe^efl a University [&t HiiUnda). The Pallava dynasty reigned at 
Coajeveram from the fifth to i h* ninth century of tht- Chri&tian *. ra, wlw o tin y wciv over* 
tiirowu by Lin: Chula kin^s nf Tanjore, which was abo Uu? capital of Cho!d or TlrsWirkt. 
Kilni'hlptira w h a id to hav^ !w^-n fouudeil by KuIoUujiljli I'boJan on th- 4 tv «f a iVi^ 4 

ealktl Kurumbor-bhuins MQn&rtripfa itl JASB., vii. IT. I pp 3W r 403), which 

™ ifferwarda cuLLikI TnniU^iDanOalu, 
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S*nb«Jd—Kiuihoii in ib» Proving ul It b* H*‘- Krislivn-nilu oftlw KauLcfi 

inscription (RnpsonV Catalogue of Cains oftie Aitdhtv DynOtf*J> Intro.. |«. Jtjaiii). 

KanUbkapnra -Kftmkfipur or Kampor, ton milw to Ull souths Snnagnr. It *a* fc-nmlt *i 
l, v Rjitijsiika, wliGiti TS vu.. convened last Budilbist which gave rw® tu 

tin) Saka era 

Kautaha*D\1pa-*'"' Kaiadvipa. . . 

Kanraka-Nagara—Kutwn in tlin district uf IbinUv.ia ns Bengal. It was Visited by 
ChniUnya ( (,’fei tin nya-EMga W(a , Madhya, eh. 20]. 3& Katadvlpa, 

Knnuumka- Set Araltfatai. 

K imipuri I Tdi-nlificd by Cimningbnm vith K utw.il. twenty noftli of G van (it 

(Sbnuh l\, ^figira Kb.. cb 17; An*. £- Ikp., Vol, U. r »*)■ 2. According to Wright 
■Hitf. of H.'ptf. pii. 9, 151), K'mtipnn or Kidtipurt is tine of I in* miuirnt n#w of Kat- 
i,i ■■ mln in TJffpnl. 3. Thif PM|U p. <Pt. IV. ob. 24) ptows it on (be Gauges near 
AlLulirihiiil. 

Ki^va-JUfaina^l On ihr kink of the river Miilini (the nwt Chuki) which How* 
through the* districts of Sbalmranpur ami Owlli : ii was the bBrnritngctf Kanva Muni 
tvhu miopted the rrMsmt’d ^sskimUli M lii* < laughter (Kiiidiif** jiifcanlala). fisc 
b fi lm Hu fl" of Eadvi Mimi ivnn tinned 30 miles to the ml of Htitdwar, which culled 
Xndnpit in ■ lit* prttho ■ lir8k rwiqtf , liii, 0, I 13 {SftE- xliv, p, 3911). -• O’ 4 the 

river Ch timbal, four railed to the fiCHJtb-wust i»f Kota in Raj put atm Vann, eh. *2 : 

,f ,jni p., c b. 109). TTiid Kasjia-u.itamft was abo railed DharniiH6.ranyu. 3, On the batik.' 
nf tlit? X nr hud it (Padma R P U tiara, chi W). 

KAayikubja—1. Kanaiij, nu Uic limk of the Kali uadi, about tix mik* above it* 

junction wilii tho Uangos in the FamdilmlMXd district. United Provinces. It avaj* the capital 
n f fN-s u^nf! nr Southernl^riohiillxi during the BudJhlflt period (Dr. Hlij& Itevidw Jtuddhiet 
Itutfa, p, 21} and aho in the tenth century (RijaiekbarVc Karjiumtmnjdrl, Act III), 
it wiw the capital of i JAdhi HiCyl and birth-place id V&vAniitni (SSmu^flO) 2Wa K^ + 
Buddha preached hen 11 nq tJir in.-i:ability of liuinuii Is. ^.l- : viutled by I'A 

EiitdHinen ’l^lang in fho kginning of She tiftli mad 1 Elc middle of the seventh centuries r&tf‘ 
peoth^ly. durnhtivnrdluinn or SfludilVA II win the n.-inning ^oveptigTi, vhen it vus 
vlaked by [ihn L Ti 1'diong in (Kid ; he inangtinitcfl th^ Vandm ua in *>tHi but 

aodordisg to Mjix M ullo r, Karjhavurdliana reigned from hlO to Ood A D. lie w *ih the 
uontenipOfAry of Muliaiin]iiid T whewe flight Itold Medina in 1122 gave ike to lho 

Hijirn em, In hig Court flonriKbr<J R^mihhntln, the author of tho A'acbtttituri und 
fforfthachgiritzi* DJiovakn. the real author of the NAg&mnda t nnd (.himdinditya, tfie veni- 
ficr of the Tm&Mata-Jafaht, The celebrated BhavoMtl wo* in the court of Vj^ovar- 
ittuno nf Kuimuj (String Edjtddrunfjim, I p. 134}: he went to vtilli LnlitftcUtya 

(672 tn 72^ a.d ) after Lhc conquest of Kamoj by the latter, SitharaliA wrutc the Ifakhn* 
dha dtnrifn at the BCqucaL of Jiiyaeliandra. For tho ancestor of Jayaebiuidni* cop- 

P i plate gruni hxJASIt., IS4 J r ji. tk^. Kuiionj had been tho capital of tba MnukEad 

hitiny lief ore Hatuhavardhium traiufcm'd lil^ Hint uf gov^rmiii-nL Irom Thfuiclvaru 
tn this plaM, Tlip thiw ^reat nionasteriefij, in one of t|m chnpek nf which woa ctu>liriijijd 
a tmilli n'lic of Buddha. TO Situated to tho soulh-wvL4 of the town in wbai in now erfhd 
U1A Mi Bar Tuli (Cumiingliaiu : ArtL S< Hep. I, p. 21*2). A ceh brut id temple of Vatu an.) 
(.-listed at Khnyjikahja {Fatima P. % S 3 Ldi(i f vh. : ULLur.i, ih. Tho Riing-jnnhcd 
of the aneient Hindu paLocn ii? situated in tho eOuth»ivrift uncIn of Lhn Lriangolaf shaped 










the rtuuajna of winch still caLi , tint p:tta.,v i& said to Ji-ivc been built, hv A java Tiilji 
h ho wm killed in 1031 A D., and it was perhaps from llik palace that P|tth'1 Kij carried 
off Sa^ynktA {Bkaii&ya P., Pratisarga T.,Fl, Ill, eh. ft) 2. That port of tbit KAvwt. c*» 
which Urigripura (TJraiynr}, the capital of PAiniyn, wm situated {«rtc MaUinAtha's com mm - 
tory on Jiiti/kummta, canto vi, v. i>D) ana nailed KunvuLubjiiiiiidi. 

Ranyi-Tkftha—1 In Kdraksbutra. 2 . On the Ittveri, 3, Same as KtnaflU 

Kaplla-Mochana-TirHia. -U In Rarcitja*! of Bpum ($itvi P. t J, eh. 4ft). 2. In Miiv.i- 
pura (/Wow P„ Uttara, eh, $,1J, 3. In TrimraHptjt or Tnioluk. 4 . In the river 
SabarmiUi in CujarAt (Farina l’. r Uttarv eh. 53). 5. On the river Samwali called 
also Auiufea Tirtliu in KnniLiJwti* (Jftt-. Salya. eh, 40). General Ctaufogham place., 
the holy tank of KapAla-Mochan* on the cost bank of Sarasvatt river, ten mile* to the 
vuth-ensL of Sadhora {Arch. 3. Rrp., vol. XIV. pp. 73 , 77 ). 

JCapilft—I. The portion ofthe riverXdrlwln near its sOurvE which i.-ciie* from the western 
jwtion in (lie sacred A'uH'i and running for about two miles fails over i]je dr* c ent <jJ 
-cicntj feet into whnt is known as Liie KapIIadhArd (ComtonV A rvA<t tdvpit&l Sunn/ Lint <>} 
the Ventral Prtxinass, p. 5ft; Padmu P.. Scorgd, eh. 22), 2, & river in My?nra (Malty* P., 
ell. 22, v. 27). 


KapttadhftrA-j Twenty.foor mile* to the aomk-west of -Wd; : it wi* th- hermitage of 
fvnpila. 2. The first fall of the river Narbada from (he Ainnrakaptaku mountains. The 
hsintii-sangama is near the wimne of Amarrtwara nn the south batik of the Xarbtida. 
Set Kapil ft. 

Kapliihruna —I The kcKmitagu „{ Kapil* Rj-hi In the iidmid uf S%a r a near the mouth 
uf the Canges (Btihnl-Dtermw /».. Madhya, fvli., eh. 22). The mins „f a temple tbdi. 
rated to him m dtinitwl on thr south-east corner of nnr of the minor idnmb into which 
tbn island of f%aru U divided hy credo. ami rivers >v.- Sagrasangama. 2. Same ah 

Slddha-pura (2). 

KapUavaslu— The Wrth-pJaee of Buddha. It haw h- -n identified by (.'nribyh with 
Bhuila in the North-western part of the Basti district, about twenty five mi lew north-ciul 
of fyzabud. Ho places Kapikvmstu between the CiiugrA and the Contlak, from Fjmbad 
to the confluence of tl.e*> rivers (Areh. S. lkp., Vol. XII, p, 10$). Gonerd Cunningham 
identify it with XagarkhAs on tbi eastern bonk of thr fhmidu Til near a large stream 
Ko ’ lAj,u ‘ B tributary cl the lUptl, mid in the northern division of Oudh beyond 
thl! c!hA fi fi rivi ' r ! and he supposes that JIok*on is the site of the Lnrnhini garden, where 
Bndilhu was horn But Dr.Fiihrcr. on the suggestion of Dr. Waddell, haw discovered 
thj* Kapilaviudu lies in the Immediate neighbourhood of the tfepaiow village 
called Nigbva. north of Corah pur. wtualrrf in the Sepdw Tend, thinyeigbt mik-a 
f ‘ 7 r * rt atft tiun of the Bengal and NorthAVeatun BnilwaV. Tb> 

lanubrn, garden hna twa identified with the vilkgo PUderia, two mike north 
»t BtasAh,™ pi ,r. The birth ft.JJIn, n tn! „ |W „ W 

... .I,e Larnha. E -rto D,,i. hi, .. „« .. . .. 

it.'-“.tT T "” 8 l " ^ 

. - p. .*>) n,'..I.in,,* Lhe rt.ip.1 . .... the Si;,-,,'.™ ,l,m.,lv„[ 

I^kT f "" “ “ 5,3 ** Hv. of K^ilerterti. According to 

Li iLcTL-J ” gt - r, 0. Jlllkhcji I,ah explored the region 

mi Itatffcd M.liAv.A.U ,uk Tihiuro, ta Wifct uurl h Oi luh, .hiel. i. the Li- 
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quarters of the provincial government of the Tarai, and three and half miles to the south¬ 
west of Nigliva. The town of Kapilavastu comprised the present villages of Chitra-dei 
Ramghat, Sandwa and Tilaura, of which the last mentioned place contained the fort and 
the palace within it. It is situated on the east bank of the Bangatiga, which has 
been identified with the Bhagirathi, on the bank of which, according to some autho¬ 
rities, Kapilavastu was situated. He has identified Lumbini-vana with Rummin-dei 
which is a corruption of Lummini-devi, ten miles to the east of Kapilavastu and two miles 
north of Bhagabanpur, and about a mile to the north of Paderia. The inscription found 
there on the pillar of Asoka leaves no doubt as to the accuracy of the identification. It 
distinctly mentions the name as “ Lummini-gama ” and contains a temple of Maya Devi. 
He has identified also Sarakupa (Arrow-well) with Piprava, which also contains the stupa 
in which the Sakyas of Kapilavastu enshrined the one-eighth share of Buddha's relics 
obtained by them after his death. He identifies Kanaka-muni or Kanagamana-Buddha’s 
birth-place Sobhavatinagara with Araura, a yojana to the east of Tilaura, and Kraku- 
chandra s birth-place Khcmavatinagara with Gutiva, four miles to the south of Tilaura. 
Ho has identified the Nyagrodha monastery with the largest mound to the south of Lori- 
Kudan, which is one mile to the east of Gutiva, and one and a half miles west of Tauliva, 
and has also identified the place of massacre of the Sakyas by Virudhaka with Sagarwa, 
two miles to the north of Tilaura-kot (Mukhcrji s Antiquities in the, Tcrai , Nepal , ch. b). 
Buddha, when he revisited Kapilavastu at the request of his father Suddliodana who 
had sent Udayi called also Kaluda to invite him, dwelt in the Nigrodha garden, where lie 
converted his son RMiula and his step-brother Nanda. It was also in this Nyagrodliarama 
Vihara that he refused to convert to Buddhism his step-mother Prajapati and other 
Sakya princesses, though at the request of Ananda, he converted them afterwards in 
Vaisali. The names of the twenty-four Buddhas who preceded Gautama Buddha are 
to be found in the Introduction to the Mahavamha by Tumour. The Sakyas, including 
the Koliyans, had republican form of government like the Vajjians including the 8 clans, 
the Lichchhavis of Vaisali and others, and the Mallas of Kusinaraand Pava. They elected 
a cliief who w*as called Raj& and who presided over the state. They carried on their 
business in a public hall called Mote Hall (Santhagara). Suddhodana, Buddha's father, 
w as an elected president (Dr. Rhys Davids* Buddhist India, p. 19). The contemporaries of 
Buddha outside India were the prophet Ezekiel and king Josiah in Jerusalem, Croesus in 
Lydia, Cyrus in Persia, Anacreon, Sappho, Simonides, Epimenides, Draco, Solon, iEsop, 
Pythagoras, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Pisistratus in Greece, Psammeticus in 
Egypt and Servius Tullius in Rome. Ahasuerus reigned thirty years after Buddha’s 
death (Spence Hardy’s Legends and Theories of the Buddhists , Introduction, p. xxx). 

KapisA—1. Kushan, ten miles west of Opian, on the declivity of the Hindu-kush: in 
short, the country to the north of the Kabul river was Kapisa, the Kipin of the Chinese 
travellers. Julian supposes the district to have occupied the Panjshir and Tagao valleys in 
the north border of Kohiston (Beals A*. W.C., I, p. 55n). It is the Kapisi of Paitini. 
Ptolemy places Kapisa two and half degrees uorthwards from Kabura or Kabul (JASB., 
1840, p. 4S4). According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Kapisa was North Afghanistan: the 
country to the north of the Kabul river (Ind. Ant., I, 22). According to Prof. Lassen, 
Kapisa is the valley of the Gurbad river ( JASB ., 1839, p. 146). The town of Kapisfc 
was once the capital of Gandhara (Rapson’s Anc . Ind., p. 141). It has been identified 
with Afghanistan (Ind. Anl.„ I, 1872, p. 22). 2 The river Subamarckha in Orissa 
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(Raghuvamsa, C. IV, v. 38 ; Lassen's Lul. Alt., Map), but Mr. Pargitcr correctly identifies 
ivapisa with the river Kasai which flows through the district of Midnapur in Bengal 
(Ancient Countries in Eastern India in JASB., Vol. LXVI, Pt. I, 1897, p. S5; K. Ch., 
p. 197). 

KApistbala—It is called Kavital by Alberuni (Albcruni's India, I, p. 206) which has 
been corrupted into Kaithah Kapishthala of the Brihal-samhitd (xiv, v. 4) is 
the Kambistholoi of Arrian, Kaithal is situated in the Karnal district. Panjab. It is 
said to have been founded by Yudhishthira. In the centre of the town is an 
extensive lake. 

Xapisthala—Same as Kflpishthala. 

Xapitha—Identified by General Cunningham (Anc. Geo., p. 360), according to Hiuen 
Tsiang's description, with Sankisa or Saiikasya, forty miles south-east of Atranji and fifty 
miles north-west of Kauauj. See SAnkAsya. 

Kapivati— The Bhaigu, a branch of tho Rauiganga (Lassen s Ind. Alt., II, p. 624 ; Bdmdyana, 

Bk. II, ch. 71). 

hermitage of Agastya, said to be situated in the Southern Ocean, it may In- 
identified with Kolkai, the Kael of Marco Polo on the mouth of the Tambrapari.ii in 
Tinnevelly (Speyer's Jdtakamald —the story of Agastya). 

KArAhataka-Karada, in the district of Satara in the Province of Bombay on the confluence 
of the Krishna and the Koina, about forty miles north of Kolhapur; it was conquered by 
Sahadeva, one of the Pandavas (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 31; Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 232 ; Bhandar- 
kar’s Early History of the Dekkan, sec. III). It was tho capital of the Silahara kings 
and the residence of the Simla family who claimed to belong to the Naga-vamfca, being the 
descendants of Vasuki; for their history, see Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 231. Vikramaditya 
II, king of Kalyana, married Chandralekha, the daughter of a Silhara prince of Karaba- 
taka ( Vikramdnkadeva-charita, vii). Kurahataka was the capital of the country called 
Karashtra (Skanda P., Sahyadri kh.). 

Karakalla—Karachi, in Sindh : Krokala of Megasthcncs. 

KArApatha-—Karabagh, or Kalabagh, or Baghan, as it is now called, on the right or west 
bank of the Indus, at the foot of the Salt range locally called Nili hill in the Bannu dis¬ 
trict. It is mentioned in the Raghuixwjsa (XV, v. 90) os the place where Lakshmana s 
son Aiigada was placed as king by his uncle Ramachandra when he made a division of his 
empire before his death. It is the “ Carabat” of Travemier. But the distance he gives 
from Kandahar does not tally with its actual distance from that place (Travcrnier s 
Travels , Ball’s Ed., Vol. I, p. 91). But it should be observed that there is a town called 
Karabagh on the route from Kandahar to Ghazni, 35 miles south-west from the latter place. 
The surrounding district called also Karabagh is remarkably fertile (Thornton’s 
Gazetteer of the Countries Adjacent to India). It is called Karupatha in the Rdmdyam 
(Uttara K., ch. 115). The Padma P. y (Uttara, ch. 93), however, says the Lakshinana’s 
sons were placed in the country of Madra, wliich is evidently a mistake for Mali a of 
the Rdtndyaija (Uttara, ch. 115). It is perhaps Kailavata of the Bjihatsamliitd (ch. 14). 
Vot a description of Kaliibagh or Baghan, see JASB>, 1838, p. 25. 

KUAshUa—The country was situated between the Vedavati on the south and the 
Koina or Koyana on the north (Skanda P. y Sahyadri Kh.). It included the district of 
Satara : its capital was Kurahataka (Ind. Ant. y V, 1876, p. 25). 
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K'lraskara—The country of the Karaskaras is in the south of India (Mbh., Karna, 
44 . Baudhdyana, I, 1, 2 ; Matsya P., 113). Perhaps it is Karakul in South Kanara, 
Madras Presidency, famous for the Jaina and Buddhist pilgrims, which accounts for its 


being condemned a 3 a place of pilgrimage. 

Karatova _1. A sacred river which flows through the districts of Rangpur, Dinajpur, 

and Boara. It formed the boundary between the kingdoms of Bengal and KMnarftpa 
at the time of the Mahdbhdrata (Vana, oh. 85): see Sadannra. It flowed through the 
indent Pu^a fw P.>. It is caUed Karatoya and Kurati. 2. A river near the 

Gandhamadana mountain (Mbh. AnuS., cli. 2o). . _ .. 

KAravana_Karvan in the territory of the Gaikwar, 15 miles south of Baroda and 8 nules 

uorth-miat of Miyugum railway station. NakuUsa, tlo founder of ,he PaSupal, seed of 
Saivism flourished between the 2nd and 5tl. century a.d. H.s chief shrine of Siva 
e.Uud NakuUsa or NukulcSv.ru (see JM P., eh. 03) was at Kareau The apec.al Mb 
„ c „ attached to the Narbada and it, pebbles a, Linga, w probably due to the ne.gh. 
bourhood of this shrine of Karvan (Bhagavanlal Indr a] is Early History of Oujara., pp. 

83, 84). Same as Kfty&varohana- . . _ . 

Karavirapura-l It has been identified with Kolhapur m the Prov.nce of Bombay 
* (Madlmra Kavisarma’s ArchdixUdraslhala-vaibhava-darpanam ; Padma P. Uttara Kb , 
h 74 ; Ramdas Sen’s Aitihdsika Rahasya, 3rd ed., Pt. II, P - 276). It .. locally called 
K-irvir Krishna met here Parasurama, and killed its king named Srig&la. Same as 
Padmdvail on the river Venva. a branch of the Krishna (Harivavisa, ch. 9). The temple 
of Maha-Lakshmi is situated at this place ( Devi-Bluigavala , vii, chs. 30, 38; Matsya P 
, ,31 j n the eleventh century it was the capital of the Silahara chiefs. For the 

genealogy of the Silahara dynasty of Kolhapur, see Ep. Ind vol. III. PP^OS, 211, 213. 
It uppeur, from on imeription that Kshullakupuru * another name for K„ hupur. <£,>. 
Ind Vol. Ill, p. 209). 2. The capital of Brahmavartta : it was situated on the river 


Drishadvati (Kalikd P-, chs. 48, 4J). 

Kirddama-&srama. —Sitpur or Sidhpur (Siddhapura) in Gujarat, the hermitage of Rishi 
Karddama and birth-place of Kapila. The hermitage of the Rishi was situated on 
the bank of the Bindusarovara caused by the tears of Vishnu (Bhagavata P., Bk. Ill, ch. 
21) The town itself is situated on the north bank of the river Sarasvati in the Kadi 
district of the Baroda SVatc, sixty-four miles north of Ahmadabad. 

Karkotaka-Nagara—1. Karra, forty-one miles north-west of Allahabad, It is one of 

' the Pithrus where Sati’s hand is said to have fallen (Fiihrer’s MAI.). 2. Perhaps 
Vrakan (Rakia) on the “opposite side of Tamralipta across the eastern sea,” i.e., the Bay 
of Bengal (Kalful-saril-sagara, Pt. I, ch. 18 ; Tawncy’s trans., Vol. I, p. 136). 

Karmanasa-1. The cursed river, the water of which is considered by the Hindus to be 
polluted, being associated with the sins of Trisauktt, the protege of Rishi Visvumitra (Vdyu 
P ch 88 v. 113). The river is on the western limit of the district of Shahabad in the 
former province of Bengal and forms the boundary of Bihar and the United Provinces. 
It issues from a spring situated in a village called Sarodak (Martin s Eastern India, \ ol. 
I, p. 400). 2. A small rill in Baidyanatha (sec Chitabhumi). 

Karmamanta— Kamta, near Comilla, in the district of Tipara, Bengal, It was the 
capital of Samataja at the time of the Khadga kings (JASB., 1914, p. 87). 

Karna-Gahga.—Tin 1 river Pcndar, a tributary of the Alakananda in Garwal. 
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Ka^aki—A town nn the NTirhada. It fa mentioned m Karnika in the BrtkabfHm P, t 
L ch T 75 It. it. perhaps the modern Karmtll ttenr the junction uf t lit Nartwidu and tin 
Ur I * vie* Etau-l! and Bhiidrakaruii (1). 

Kanuikiibja—Jnnuguij in Kathlawaj;l; it !h futunted in AuUrgraEta■ kahefra (&bmdb / J , 
Prabh&m Kh.). 

Kamapunt -Near Bkagnlpur, now called Ksrnagftd (see Champapuri). Aecnrdrjig to 
Vnler. Karnagorl b the- Kiwi in agar of Ptolemy {JASB^ Vol. XYIH, p. 3$15). 

Karna-S liv ar rm—K i"i ii^ihih . now rjill^ii Kmi^uiuati in the district of Murabidabafl, nn the 
right bunk of thu Bhftgirathf, hix anilm noirth of Berhampur. in Ik-ujial (Avift/tW Tantta, 
eh, 7; XXII. 281), It Wistlte former capital of Rental st tht Mine of Adlanra, 

It was at the request of Adisum that Bira tfimbru king uf Kmiauj. m-iit five BtAhnuinEifl, 
Bhattnnoriiyit^q, Dakota, &rIh;ii#hA (tk author of the Sf^^hodha-chariia), Chliandaijii, 
ami Vcdagurbhn, to Bengal to perform lib saciilicir according to the Vedas. BhatU- 
miruynuu. the author of E he drama Ftfi-Mnfcfrti, in considered! by Home to have 
nourished ut the court al Dhurrim Pain of the Pal a dynasty. Even the name uf 
Kimnml ha* become antiquated, and the town fa now known by the name of RJhg&inlik 
Captain Layard wm that Ruiigiiinltti was anciently called Kinsonftptirk anil the remain* 
of the greater part uf the palace with it* irate and towvrn are tlbiinrily lnKeabh\ although 
the *stc it+ nmv under cultivation [JASB . Vol. XXII, l60Sj p £81), Karna-siirartia umi 
also tim capital nf kWmktfc or More ml ro the huU of the Hupta kings and t In- grunt 
perftHiitor of the [kid didst 3, who reigned in Bengal aL tl ic latter part of the *ixth century t 
and it was hr who trraehcmqiily killed Pdljyavsinhlhana, elder brother uf llnruhu Deva 
or Sibkljija IT of Kathiii j p tu> related in the JJanhafJmriia Tlio kingdom of Kurnft* 
/Hiivornn w&4 situated to the west of the Bhiirlriithi and included Murahklftlsiilj Bankum* 
Burdwan, ami HnglL The uarlh uf Rijqjlkm&tl U red, and the tradition is tlmi 
Ihhheihuiui, brut he r of TL!kvan^ t helnj; invited ton fcnsl by a prior Broil man at 
mined down gold on the ground na a i.ukcsu of gratitude and hrnce the earth ia red (On 
(hr ildwjb of fht flhagitnthi by Rev. 4. Long in Gal. Iu'vk u\ VflJ. VI), Thl* a figurative 
wny of stating the immense profit whirh TUngal derived frutn its trade with (Vylun in 
precious stones, pearls, far. {K, Ch>> pp. I^0 4 213], Dr. Waddell uUmtifi*® Kartin-suvnrtia 
with Kafirhannagar (Kan^oa-nagara) near Burtlwnn in Bengal (Dr. WaddelPs Bwovcty 
o/ (hr Kind Site vf Atoka'* ttn&iC Capital of PaUiIijmSm, p. 27), 

KaruAta X^nxt uf till: Carnalie hetwren Ramnad and fenngapLitam^ It in another name 
lor Kuntibvrli jijv thft eapit£Ll of whieh was Ksitvanupuru : HUQtala de .^. Atcurdiny; 

to the Tdfd Titnln i t it wm the same m XlahSr&shtra, mid extended from Bumanothu to 
&haftgum, DvAra’Bamudra woo a eapilid uf Kur^ain. The kingdom uf Vljkyanagar 
wm nki called KarniUa (/mpemf Gaztttrtr of Judin, VcrL IV), But sec Imperial 

VII T p* 377 iu which Kanam fa said to lie KanUlt^doftm in eluding Mysore, 

Uoorg, and part of tbc Oudfid Biittrfcte. The Mysore State ww erilksd KaraAtoka 

1012, p, 182). 

Kaj*mU-I„ Tlw river Kane in Bundc Ikhand (rifrh.S, Jtejp., Vok, If and XXI), But this 
niiTua doc* not appear in Any P>mJni ^ syeai mid Mukiimati. 2. Ahmadifunrl in 
Sufc;arat. It wa^ built hy Raj A Kanin Deva of the Snlanki nirn of Anahilla|uittunn or 
Pattern inGujarAt in the eleventh i^ntmy (I'cmmay : Mvrutuiigrts I Va bamUmrh \tttama b t w 
00 Oju). Akntad Shah made it Ida capital after conqnorlng it I t wrw also emlkd 
Srina^r, It fa the Hitjanagara of th#i Jaimw {^ftfjftuVic# of ftaiMawmf and Kachh hy Bur- 
ge^;)| OflUllcn^ Rcvitrtl Ull **/ Aub'Y^mirt Remains in (hr Flomhuj Prr*irbnry w Vol III). 





Kor&lka—The Gdkroon, a bnmch nf the Kiv^rf. Both these rivers surround Srtr&t'gam 

(Fadrm P. t Uttara, eh, 62) 

Km^Spura—'The kingdom of Kartripura included Knmaun Alniomh. ftarwal and Kangra 
(JIIAS., 180&, p, IDS), It was conquered by S&mudra Gupta Mr Ptinaap enppqees 
it Lu b* L Tripura or Tippcni 1837, p. D73). Same o« Katrlpurx 

KarULkammi —See Kumar ftsnmh 

KarLtikoya pura—ELLijimih or Ibidy-iuiAth, in the district of Bjum&uii, about SO mi]e$ 
from AlmnrA li iw called Kurtlikupura (Deri P« r ell. 0 p itho Dr. FQturttr’a Alona- 

amert-lo^ Antfqaiiie* and lnacriptim*) t 
Karupatba Same a* Karapatha* 

Karura—St i Korura. 

Kanisha -Two countries by the name of Karunha nre mentioned, one in the east and the 
Other in the west. I $*me a* Adhirdja the kingdom of D-mtavakra (Harirnttua, ch. 
lOll), in the MahahhAraii it hm bpen named between Mataya and Bhoja {Bhfyhma F, r 
eh P). In the Purina it is mentioned as a country on the back-if the VindliyA range. 
According to Mr Farglter, Karelia by south of Kiii and V&tm between Chedi on the 
west an*I Magodba on the ecvst, enclosing the Kuitnur biLb ; in short, the country of Rewft 
{JA8B-, 1865, p. 255: JltAS+> 1014. p- 271 . Pit;ini T a 8ntm, TV, I, J78J. fcsirn* as 
Krirusba 2. A portion of the din l riel of Sbihubad in Biiuir (Rdmdtpina /, eb- 2-1). 
According lu tradition, tho southern portlun of the district nf Shahahad between the 
river koqsi and liartnaniuM was called KtLrukh-di j &i or Kaninhade^a {Martin's Etmlern 
India t Yuh I, p. 44)5). Vedag&rbhapuri or modem Ruxar wm Hit tin ted Ln K ama h a 
[Rrahntfindii P. p Ptirva Kk* oh. 5). 3, It wa& another name for Pundm [Bk4$amto t 

x *K uei 

Karusha—Same m Earns ha : BowA. 

KAsh^lui IHa^iJapa—KntiLiandu, the capital of Nepal. founded by Raj A Gtnjakuniiidevft 
ill 723 4 n fit tlir junction of the U.igmati and Yiahtyumati rivers. It was anciently 
called M^jii-Fatan [fee Manjupoiun). after MaiijuHrt. whu i# mud to have founded it. 
ttafijiiuri was by the northern Buddliiuta aa their Vigvakarmu or celestial 

nrehitect (Hodgson's Likmtun urad Edition o/ the. RuddhixU^ p. fig). According to the 

3vif&mbit'* Panina* he wa^ an historical peraunage who introduced Buddhism into Nepal, 
Kutin'inih] hi afeo called Kmitcpuru (Wright t h IlidoTf/ nf Nepal, p. 0). 

Rod—Benaw». KMI \*m proptidy the name of the country, of which Benares was the capi¬ 
tal Ifhn; aka Apanmka JAtek# In the JdtakaM (FuixabattV ed.) p. ATM,, Bkiuhma, 
eh. tb Dtiara F ch. 4B). At Lite timp of Buddha l tho kingdom uf Kite! w&$ 

incorporated with tlic kingdom of Ko4ula (Lohichdia Sutta in the Dmlotjuejt of ^ 
Buddha, pp. 201, 292). See Boroo&st. 

KfisCPJra^Kftlnilr (JJraAnwi P ., ch. 54). Itis^iid !o have been originally colonised by 
Kusyapa, arid the hermitage nf like Ri*hi h stiU pointed out in the Hart mountain near 
Srinagar. But we K4;yapapur?i, Be gavi' hi^ name to Kasgur and Ka6mir p and to thf- 
peopb ur%iunity called K4aa- nr Ka- ias Vlflh^p is uaid to have incarnated in KuKpdra a* 
the fiab (MalB^n-urafdrfi^ and bound the ship (Nan) (Into wbbh lorm Durga h*d conver¬ 
ted henwlf to saw; the oroatures from dOwtruulian in tlifi git‘at deluge) to the w r e£ftern* 
nioHt and highest fiaik of the tbrw &nuwy peak* situated on the west of Banbol Fa^i in 
the eastern portion uf the Pir Pants?al rans^t- ■ heneo tbia jh;ak In i ailed Naubandhnna. 
ttrtha, 1L k the NAvaprabhraeieaim of the Aibarva- Veda and the Munor^vasarpa^a 
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of the Satapatha-Brdhmana (Macdonell’s Hist, of Sanskrit Literature , p. 144). At 
the foot of this peak is the Kramasara lake (now called Konsarnag) which marks a 
foot-step (Krama) of Vishnu ( gatapatha-Brdhmana in SBE., XII; Mbh., Vana, ch. 186 ; 
Dr. Stein’s Bdjatarahgini , II, p. 392). Vishnu is also said to have incarnated as the 
boar ( Varaha-avatdra) at Baramula, thirty-two miles from Srinagar on the right bank of 
the VitastA (see SCikara-kshetra). Asoka sent here a Buddhist missionary named 
Majjhantika in 245 B.c. ( Mahdvamsa , ch. XII). For the history of Ka$mir, see Kalhana’s 
Bdjatarijigini. It appears from the Jataka stories that Kasmir once formed a part of 
the kingdom of Gandhara (Jdtakas, Cam. Ed., Vol. Ill, pp. 222, 229). 

KAsyapapura—Wilson supposes that the name of Kasmir is derived from Kasyapapura, 
the town of Rishi Kasyapa, the Kaspapyros of Herodotos. Dr. Stein, however, is of opinion 
that Kasmir was never called Kasyapapura, but it was always called Kasmira (Dr. Stein’s 
Ancient Geography of Kasmir , pp. 11, 62). Kaspairia of Ptolemy has been identified with 
Multan. For the legend how the lake Satisara was desecrated and Kasmira was created 
by Kasyapa, see Rftjatarangfoi (Dr. Stein’s Bdjatarahgini , Vol. I, p. 5). 1. The hermit- 
age of Rishi Kasyapa was on the Hari mountain, three miles from Srinagar. 2. Multan 
was also called Kasyapapura, the Kaspeira of Ptolemy, being founded by Kasyapa, 
the father of Hiranyakasipu (Alberuni’s India, I, p. 298). 

Kftsyapi-GangA—The river Sabarmati in Guzerat (Padrna Parana , Uttara, ch. 52). 

Katadvipa—Katwa in the district of Burdwan in Bengal (McCrindle’s Ancient India as 
described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 187 ; Wilford in Asia . Bev., V., p. 278). It is 
a sacred place of pilgrimage to the Vaishnavas, where Chaitanya at the age of 24 embraced 
Dandism after leaving his father’s home, being initiated into its rites by a Gossain named 
Kesava Bharati. The hairs cut off from his head on the occasion have been preserved 
in a little temple. Katwa was called Murshidganj after the name of Murshid Kuli Khan, 
Nawab of Murshidabad. The old fort of Katwa where Ali Verdi Khan defeated the 
Mahrattas, was situated on a tongue of land between the Ajai and the Bhagirathi 
(Bholanauth Chunder’s Travels of a Hindoo , Vol. I; Chaitanya-Bhdgavata, Madhya Kh.). 
Chaitanya’s autograph is preserved in a village called Dadur, 14 miles to the south of 
Katw'a. Same as Kantakanagara and Kantaka-dtipa, the gradual corruptions of which 
are Kata-dvipa, Katadia, and Katwa. Krishnadas Kaviraj, the author of the Chaitanya - 
charitdmrila lived at Jhamatpur, 4 miles to the north of Katw^A; NAnnur, 16 miles to the 
south-west of Katwa in the district of Birbhum, was the birth-place of the Vaishnava 
poet Chandidas. 

Katripura—Tripura or Tipara (Allahabad Inscription) ; but Mr. Oldham supposes that the 
kingdom of Katripura included Kumaun, Almora, Garwal, and Kangra (JBAS,, 1898, 
p. 198). Same as Kartripura. 

Kaulam—Quilon in Travancore, once a great port on the Malabar coast (Yule’s Marco Polo , 
Vol. II, p. 313, note). 

Kanninda—See Kuninda. 

Kausambi—Kosambi-nagar or Kosam, an old village on the left bank of the Jamuna, about 
thirty miles to the west of Allahabad. It was the capital of Vamsadesa or Vatsyadesa, the 
kingdom of Udayana, whose life is given in the Brihdt-Kathd and Kathd-sarit-s&gara , 
II, ch. I. The Batndvali, a drama by Harsha Deva, places its scene at K&usambi 
(see Hastin&pura). Buddha dwelt in the Ghosita-arama of Kausambi (ChuUavagga, 
pt. I, ch. 25). Udayana or Udena, as he was called by the Buddhists, was the son of 
King Parantapa : he married Vasuladatta or VAsava-dattA, daughter of Chanda Prajjota 







called also Mahasena (Sriharsha’s Priyadarbikd , Acts I, III), king of Ujjayini. Ho was 
converted to Buddhism by Pindola (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India , p. 7), and it was 
Udayana who first made an image of Buddha who was his contemporary. The image was 
of sandal-wood, five feet in height. The second image was made by Prasenajit, king 
of Kosala, who was also a contemporary of Buddha. It was made of gold (Dr. Edkin s 
Chinese Buddhism , p. 49). but according to Fa Hian, Prasenjit’s image was also made 
of Gosirsha Chandana (sandal-wood). The Vdsavadattd by Subhandu, probably written 
at the beginning of the 9th century a. d., relates the story of V4savadatt4 and 
Udayana. Vararuchi, called also Katyayana, the author of the Vdrtlikas , is said to have 
been born at Kausambi and became the minister of Nanda, king of Pataliputra 
(Kathd’sarit-sdgara, I, ch. 3). 

Kausiki—1. The river Kusi (Rdmayana, Adi, ch. 34; Bardha P., ch. 140). According 
to tradition, the Kusi in remote ages passed south-east by the place where Tajpur is now 
situated, and thence towards the east until it joined the Brahmaputra, having no com- 
municatian with the Ganges. When the Kusi joined the Ganges, the united mass of water 
opened the passage now called the Padma, and the old channel of the Bhagirathl from 
Songli (Suti) to Nadia was then left comparatively dry (Martin’s Eastern India , 
HI, p. 15). This junction must have taken place at some period between the third 
century a.d., when the Sultanganj Jahnu was established, and the 7th century a.d. At 
Jot-narahari, the Kusi joins the Ganges, and the junction is a place of pilgrimage (Martin’s 
Eastern India , III, p. 84). 2. A branch of the Drisbadvati (Chitang) in Kurukshetra 
(Vdmana P., ch. 34). 

Kaueiki-Kachchha—The district of Purnea. 

KaUsiki-Sangama—1. The confluence of the Kusi and the Ganges on the opposite side 
of Kahalgaon and to the north of P&tharghat& in the district of Bhagalpur in Bengal. 
2. The confluence of the rivers Drishadvatl and the Kausiki (Padma P., Svarga Kh., 
ch. 12). The confluence is near the village of Balu on the Rakshi river, 17 miles to the 
south of Thanesvara. (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XIV, p. 88.) 

Kautalakapura—Same as Kuntalakapura (Jaimini-Bhdrata, ch. 53). 

KAverf—l. The Kaveri, a river in southern India which rises from a spring called Chandra- 
tirtha ( Kurma P., II, ch. 37) in the Brahraagiri mountain in Coorg ( Skanda P., 
Kaveri Mahat., chs. 11-14; Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, III, pp. 8 and 85). The Kaveri- 
fall at Sivasamudra is one of the most picturesque sights in southern India. 2. The 
northern branch of the Nerbuda near Mandhata (OmkaranAtha) mentioned in the Puranas 
( Padma P., Svarga Kh., ch. 8; Matsya P., ch. 188). The junction of the Nerbuda 
and the Kaveri is considered to be a sacred place. 

KAy&barohai^a—Same as Kar&vana (Skanda P., Prabhasa Kh., I, ch. 79). 

Ked&ra—Kedaranatha, situated on the southern side of the junction of the Mandakini 
and the Dudhgaiiga. The temple of the Kedaranatha, one of the twelve great Liogas 
of Mahadeva, is built on a ridge jutting out at right angle from the snowy range of the 
Rudra Himalaya below the peak of the Mahapantha in the district of Garwal, United 
Provinces (see Amaresvara). A sacred stream called Mandakini or the Kali-ganga has 
its rise about two days’ journey from Kedarnatha from a lake which is said to pro¬ 
duce blue lotus, and it joins the Alakananda at Rudraprayaga. It requires eight 
days to go from Kedara to Badrinath, although the distance along a straight line 
between them is short. It is 15 or 16 days’ journey from Haridvara to Kedarnatha. 










The- peak of Kerfuruiitlm Ik jotid in the £iVa Purina (Pt. I, c\ i. 47), tn ha ^touted at 
UiHfurika-uhrbin^. Tho worship of KcdlutanAlha j& Gold to Iulvq been fffcahliiihcct by 
the FAtoiava* (ace Pafiehakedara). Gta&a to the temple ■> u prcolplc* called Bilal- 
lub JhLLm p_ where devotees committed stiieidv by iliimiug f kvm.sclvca from ihv 
summit. (Dr. Fbhrirr'n MAT,, /wpm/ (tezdtezr, Vo! VT[f h v. Saftka- 

rarMrya riled at this place [Midhavik-hurya’H AankafUvijai/a , eh 10) Near the 
tempi a is a Ktn.iiju cstill'd Rfta-hu|nJii whiin 1 KilrttiU h? stud to hove been bom. 
{SLnnda P. w Mohf&vara Kh„ I, 27; H, 3ft) mi-math 1* S2 mile* lower ; it contain# 
tht image* of MAnrihatA and the five PAndavas. 

Kekaya—A country between the Bia* and the Sutk j. It wm ihi kingdom erf Hl. 
father of KaUttyi, one of the wires of Dasumtha, kin^ of AyodhyA (Bdmutfa*#, 
AyodJiyAp eh. OS), Seo Glflfrajapura (II). 

Kerala —Tbs Malabar co&§L (Wibon's Maiaii and Hadham). It comprised M d,ihur» 
Travaracore, and Knuam (Mmdyamp* Ekhk, eh. 41) termtaati&g at Cape Comorin on 
thiv south and Goa un the north. It L* th* country of the Hair*. It u ftamctiim 
u^ed m Kjnuariiiam with Clien* (Rapin'* Aseten/ /udiVjL, p. I-W and Jurfmn Q>riw T p r 
Dr - Shambrkar s Ititf. o/ the Btlit mmhsd. III). In (act Kerala i* the Kanan M e 
dialectal form of the more anotem imnir of Chora (Hunter' 1 # Imp rint Oozeikcr of 
india, s.v. CAera)* £»dkarArhArya. tho celebrated reformer. wa* bom at Kuludi on the- 
bank of the river PurnjL u the foot of tho mountain callud Bfifllut iti Euum (Kerala); 
m fftlhcr **■ ^TAgifra ami hi* grandfather was VJdyidirfja. Set Chlltamhalaio. in 
the Mackenzie Manuscripts* ihr- eapil-il of Kerala drua j* .*uid to be Ammtu-Hu yurium. 
PaniftiirAfim is aiid to have caused Brihmaap to inhabit thin eoLUitry [J AJtlt ,, 
1H3S, j>p. 183, 123 ) l Gibbon s-ays * + Every year nhoist e tn j umitti r -notice, a fin. t of 
12ft vet***?!}! wailed from Myu Hurma^ n pent of Kjjypl mi U»« Bed Som+ The epaat 
of Malabar or the iidand of Ceylon was the uhuuI k-rm • f tl* ii* nuvigation p and it was 
m those Diarketa, that <he uierrhanU from ihv usnn tvumU ports of A>kesp' eled 
Lheir arrivaJ, This fleet traversed the Ocean in about forty dayw by the jK riudii al 
assistance of the uionaoon»/ >< The Koliam era which ia in use in Travaneore und 
Muiabar, and which commenced in BU a.d., U i\ modilkaUon of the Sopiardii era 
[Ifid. AnL, Vd, XXVI, p. lift). 

Kn-aUpntm —He r Ketaiaputm 

KrtiTitl—Tho Vijshftumsiti river in Nepal, a tributary of ih* Bugumti (Wright s HixL 
of Nepal, pp. til, It farms four out of the fourteen pn. ! ul Tirlhjis. of Nepal 1^ its 

junction with four riyofn. T)m name^i »;f the four Tfrthas nr& K;bna P Nirttiuln, Akora K 
and Jngana But according to the Smynmirkto Purd*}a (eh. i\) r its j unction with the 
rtviTB Bimatavnh' Hhadranadi, Svarn avail, Pft}KinJUiiiS h uud Knimkevatl fomt the wsered 
llrthna railed Manoratha, K inn ala (or Triwid), NidJtana, Jiiaiu and Ciilulatiiani re^.iec- 
tively. 

Ke^ativana Baidyanuih in the Santal Parganaa In Bengal {Dr R L, M\tm\ On the Tem¬ 
pi** of Itooghar in JASE. r I^ri K p. 172}. 

Kttalaputra—HilEJiF a« Ktyah or Chrm (Ainka^ Ginmr ?n-;eripf inti Bhatidarfcai s /vuWr/ 
History Qf&t Drklatt, *ec, HI, p, 1ft), It cnmfirfatd the Malabar south of t he 

Clxandragiri rivrr (V, A. Smith e Hasty History nf Indio, ;p IM}; it was also etdltd 

Beralnputra 
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Ketum&la-Varsha— Turkestan and the lands watered by the river Chaksu or Oxus (Vishnu 
P., ch. 2 ; Mdrkandeya P., ch. 59). In oriental history, Turkestan is called Deshti 
Kiptcliak from the Kiptchaks who are the primitive Turkish race. It comprises Kharezm 
(called also Urgendj) as the Khanat of Khiva is called, the Khanat of Bokhara, and the 
Khanat of Khokand called also Fergana. Up to the time of Zcnghis Khan’s conquest 
in 1225, Bokhara, Samarkhand, Merv, Karshi (Naksheb), and Balkh (Um-ul-Bilad, the 
mother of cities) were regarded as belonging to Persia, although the government of 
Khorasan (the district of the sun as it was then called) was under Bagdad (Vambery’s 
Travels in Central Asia, ch. XII, and pp. 339, 367). 


Khajjurapura —Khajraha, the capital of the Chandels, in Bundelkhand. 

Khalatika-Parvata —The Barabar hill in the Jahanabad sub-division of the district of 
Gaya, containing the Satghara and Nagarjuni caves of the time of Asoka and his grandson 
Dasaratha. It is about 7 miles east of the Bela station of the Patna-Gaya Railway. 
Khalatika is evidently a corruption of Skhalatika or Slippery (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol. I, p. 32). Some of the inscriptions on the cave show that Dasaratha 
gave certain cave-hermitages to the Ajivakas (a sect of naked ascetics). The Ajivakas 
are also ment ioned in the seventh pillar-edict of Asoka issued in the twenty-ninth year of 
his reign (Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas, p. 39). For a description of the Barabar 
Hill Caves, see JASB., 1847, pp. 401 and 594 (Nagarjuni cave). To the south and near 
the foot of the hill are the seven rock-cut caves called the Satghara. Out of these seven 
caves, three arc on the Nagarjuni hill. There is also a sacred spring called Patalganga. 
Not far from it, is the Kawadol hill (see gilabhadra Monastery). 

Kh&ndava-Prastha — Same as Indraprastha : old Delhi (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 207). 

Khandava-Vana—Mozuffamagar, at a short distance to the north of Mirat included in 
ancient Kurukshetra. It is one of the stations of the North-Western Railway. Arjuna, 
one of the Pandavas, appeased the hunger of Agni, the god of Fire, at this place (Mbh., 
Adi, ch. 225). The name was applied to a great portion of the Mirat division from 
Bulandshahar to Saharanpur (Hardwar in the Cal. Review of 1877, p. 67). Kh&ndava- 
vana was situated on a river called Asvaratha (Mbh., Vana, ch. 160). According to the 
Padma P., (Uttara, ch. 64), Khandava-vana was situated on the Jamuna, and Indra- 
prastha, called also Khandava-prastha, was a part of it. 

Kharki—Aurangabad. 

Kharosthra— Kashgar (Dr. Stein’s Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 404). The ancient 
alphabets called Kharosthi were introduced from this country into India. It is situated 
in that part of Turkestan which is called Lesser Bucharia. It was conquered by Jengiz 
Khan, and upon the division of his empire, it fell to the share of his son Jagatai; it 
was then conquered by Tamerlane, and in 1718 by the Chinese (Wright’s Marco Polo). 

_The country of the Khasas was on the south of Kasmir, and extended from 

« Kastvar in the south-east to the Vitasta in the west ”, and it included the hill states 
of Rajapuri and Lohara. The Khasas are identical with the present Khakha (Dr. Stein’s 
Rajataraiigin*, Vol. II; Ancient Geography of Kasmir, p. 430; and Mdrkandeya P., 


ch. 57). 

Kha tt&hea-Prap&ta— The celebrated water-fall of the river Sarasvati in Kanara near 
Hunabar, not far from Mangalore. The sound of the fall is terrible. 

Khemavatinagara— The birth-place of the Buddha Krakuchchhanda or Krakuchandra 
(Svayambhu P., ch. 4). It was also called Kheuia (Dipavamia in JASB, 1838, p.793). 
It has been identified with Gutiva, four miles to the south of Tilaura in the Nepalese 
Tarai (P. C. Mukherji’s Antiquities of Terai, Nepal, pp. 49, 55). According to Fa 
Hian, Krakuchandra’s birth-place was Napeikea or Nabhiga. 
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Khtfaka—Knira, milcH south of Ahmeds bad on fhc rn>r Vetravuti (present Yatrak) 

in (luzi'rat, described ill tlifi F&dma IK, (IHlara KJl. oh, 51 ; Ikuukumitnichuriki, 
eh b and Winning bain i Anc. Gm., p. 492), Hue Kaebchha. Fur it description of the 
town, see Bfcfaop Heb^r's Narrative of a Jpurniy* VuL II + p. Ifiti. It contain* & Jain* 

tClIEplf. 

KUra^rflma—Twenty m\Um curt Li of Hurtle n in Bengal* It is otto of the Pi{ha* p where 
a toe of Sati a right Iuh>L it said to have fallen. The ttorae of the goddc^ fa JogudhyCi, 

Khurasan—Khurasan hi Central A*iu; It wna* GClehraU'd fur it* Hue breed of hornci- 
{. I broth ditrilam , eh, 2, by Nakuh ; w® uIhu Ward r i B£*Utrp if the Hindoo*, 2nd i d M VoL 
I. p. 558). 

Klkaija—Mit^adba (T«yv P-. eh, K>5 : lug- Veda, III, 53. 14). Artnrdiug to the (Turd 
Tauirn, the fi&me of Kikubi was applied to the southern pari of Magadha from 
Mount V&mjft to Gridhnkuta (Ward 1 * //titcry 0 / Hindoo#* VpL l r j>. 5W- 
Kllkfiln -Krtagihi. the c apital of Konkmui (GurtttU '■, Chi&Akut £&f*mz«iry a. v. KadakUn). 

ike Bakfdaka and KaUgfe&ta, 

Kimmrltya—The Kamiur range, between the rivers Sotie ottd Tom. Thia range i* part 
of the Vinci by a bJLLu. i Hooker a Himabiyt 2 ft Jcmriiiifj, Vn£ I, p. 28). It OttUfflEDMl near 
Katliigt in the Jqhhnlporv district and run* thmugh thr state of Rcwn and the dbtnet 
of Shahabud in Bihar Same as Kaira-mAlh Perhaps the nmn« of Kjmmptya amt 
Kamiur are derived from KumSra-r&jyu, a kingdom which was clo&e to Cbedi [Mbh. f 
SabM, eh. 39). 

Kirapuru^ha-Dfna—Nepal. 

KiragrAma—HaSjnath in tlw Punjab: it contain* the temple nf RnidyaiiAtha, a celebrated 
pine* of pilgrimage [Sim F. t cited I ft the Arvh* $> It'p, vol Y p pp. 178. IW) 30 miles 
to the east of Kot Katu;ia (£jp. IimI., I. p. 97). Twelve miles to the *mifch-w<?Ht of 
fkujimth is the temple of Akapiirl Devi, situated on the top of a lofty bill. 

Kirata-Deia—Tipara. The temple of Tripurrsmii at Tjdaipur in iHU TipAr5 is one of 
the PitlirL^ tMhk*t BhMmub oh. tt; Braktna P rf oh. 27 : Fiaftpn F.. Ft. 2, oh. 3). If 
vis the Kirrhadiu of Ptolemy, and included Sylhet and Ae^am (see /ttfyamdid or 
Chronicle of Tripura in JASB. t XIX 1850, p. 5SG> which eontaitts the hi b t-ory of the 
Tipara Rujb The title of MAuikyn wae eoflfftrrvd upon the Baja Unified Rattt&fah by 
thr king of C-aud, shortly after 12^7 a which title they have retained ever since, 
Thu kirat* abo lived in the Murimg wt^rf of Sikkim (Schoff, Ptriplux of he Erythraean 
Sm r p 243). They lived in the region l>um Nepal to the cirtfomo tw% JRA$, t 1808. 
p. 328}> 

Kiri taken ft —One of the Psthfljs >i tun ted f-otjf mibn fmin DuMpa# in the dhitrict of 
MiimhidAbad. ,Sat i r rrowit {.Unfo) \» tnud to Law fidkxi at thb place [Ttsnira^udu wianf; 
P- F. MnxniiidaT 1 * ojf if ^lr. Beveridge bays that it h thme nsilea 

IrnTii lliir-hidaluLd {Old Places in JIurMhidahad in t he Calcutta Review, 1802. p. 208J. 

Kijhkindh-L — A bon! w ntilc easterly from Nimbapur, a smull hamlet in the suburb of 
Bijanuggrr^ bca an rvraI-shaped heap of ridcarroii& scoriai partially covered by griufi ami 
uthcr vegutation. r Hbn Brahirilni ave r it to bu Iht^ a^hr-s, of tbo hones of giant Walli at 
Baii r an impious tyitmi *laui hflro by Rama on his expedition to (Ceylon), "— 

44fiA,VflLXTV. p 5l9. It apjicaiH frnm the uccmints of pilgrim* that rhe'ancient. 
KUbkindhu i» still trailed by that noniu and al*o by the namo of Anagaridi It i» u Exuall 
LftuilH situated in Dliarv-ad un the tomb bank of lho nvor Tlubg^bhadri near Anagandi, 










three miles from Bijayanugartt (SewelFs Arch. Surv, of Southern India. I, p. 522) «id close 
to BcUary [JRA&, Iflfli, |». SOT). About two miles to the soath wwt of KishkindhfL 
U the PampA-sAtovfirji and tulle* north-west of Panipii-aarovara 1 b the Aujona hill, when* 
HaniiiuiTruv was bnrn ; guvuri'w hermitage w M mill's to the went of KtshkindhA, 
Banw killed Bill. thf: brother of Htigrivft, ant! gave the kingdom of KishkindbO to the 
latter iltdmdr/aiifl, Kishk., cli. 20), KlsUkindM comprises the hill* on the opposin' 
sidi* of the t alley that separate it from Hum pi, which an- wild congeries of lonULHlio 
iuki-fl granite rocks with narrow valleys between, la one of these iff shown the place 
when* the body of UajS BAH was bn rued; it is a bed of very white carbonate- of lime 
(Meadows TaylorV Architecture in Mancar and hi y sort, p, TO), 

KlyAOa —Tie* river Kane or Ken in BuudelkLnxid (Lao»n). Tt runs through the country 
held by the Chfludel kings front south to north dividing it into two nearly etjunl portinTv 
with the capital cities Muhohn and KhajuHthb in the vuton hall und the great fori-, of 
Ku!injur and Ajiiyugudh in the eialrru half {.drcA. S. tttp,. \ ol. XXI, p. 7ft). Seo 
gy cnf , Karpavab and Sukttmatl, The name of KiyAna is not mentioned in any of the 
PvrAnax. 

KlUoboras (of the Brooks)—Growso identifies it with Hahuvana. nix miles tn thi* south 
of MathnrA nn the opposite bank of the Jamuni (Growse’e Math uni. p. 279]. General 
Cunningham identifes it with BrindAvaiia (Cunningham’» Anc. fifeo., p. 375). Vujrii 
founded many towns after the name of hut grand&itttr Kpxhmi. Kriihmpurn. 

Wilkins restores the name to Kalisopiira, ,nnw called Mugu-imvar by the MiiftsJnums 
{Aeia, Ri*„ Vol, V, p. 270). Set Ind. AnL, VI, p. 240 note. It is the Coresubara of 
Mi'grathcucs. 

Kodagu_Coorg : a country <m the Malabar Ganfit (Oddwell’s Drav. Comp, Gram . p. 32). 

Snmt- as Kolaglrl [Koragiri of the TitAeu I*., (ch. 57)j. 

Kodangalura—t>angunore, a towm of Midubnr : it is practically identical with Moimris 
of M/urn Polo, once u rfupcrt of Malabar. 

]f T H_Aligarh in the United Provinces Bahrain a is add to have killed here the demon Kol. 

Kukakshetra—Tin* tract ol land to the west of the river KjUidiki or Kusi, including the 
western portion of the district of Pumca in Bengal (1 urdA'i /’., cli. MU, vs. 53 and 72). 
It included the Borah a-kahetra at Nath pur lutou the Trivcpi formed by the jumlion of 
the three rivers lumbar, Anins, and Son* Kusi, 

Kokftmukha—BariViw-kflhetra in the district of Purnea in Bengal on Iho Triveni above 
Natbpur, where the united Kohls (the Tim bur. the Aniruv and Sum) issue into the plains. 
See Mahakausika and Baruftakshetra (FacdAo P-, cb. 140 ; -VrutklAd P.. ch, 65). 

KokU&—The river Kin! which rises in Chota Nagpur and flows through the district of Shahfi- 
bttl in BihH (As, Hex.. XrV. p. 405). 

Kolacbnla—It has been identified with the Brahinayoni hill in Gaya. It Is considered 
to be the same oh Kolahalfl-parrata. But It appears that Kol nebula and Kola li ala arc 
two distinct mount Hills. and KolAchola may i» identified with the Kululiu-piihAd («l- 

Makula-parvaia), 

Kolaglrl -Same as KogagB (Mbh., SabhA, ch. 30 . Pargttcr; UdHtanA. P , p. 364). 

KolAhala-Parvata — 1 The Bmhniayooi hill in Cayu (l 'u//« F., I, ch. 43 : l>r. K. L, IHtra's 

tfwblha Gaga, pp, 14, 15), including the hill called Munda-priuhtha which contains tie- 
impre ssinn of Godldhina’a feet {Ibid., II, ch. 56, v. 21). 2. A range of bill in Obedi {MLh., 
Adi, ch. 63), It has been identified by Mr. Beglar with the KAwAkcJ range in Bihar 
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(Arch. S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 124). But this identification does not appear to be 
correct; it is the Bandair range on the south-west of Bundelkhand in which the river Ken 
the ancient Suktimati) has its source (Mbh. f Adi, ch. G3). 

Kotehalapura— Kolar, in the east of Mysore where Kartyaviry&rjuna was killed by Parasu- 
rama. It was also called Kolalapura, evidently a contraction of Kolahalapura (Rice’s 
Mysore Inscriptions: Intro, xxviii). 

Kola-parvatapura- - Its contraction is Kolapura, at present called Kulia-Pahadapura 

or simply Pahadapura (Kavikahkana Chandi , p. 228) in the district of Nadia in Bengal. 
It is the Poloura of Ptolemy situated near the Kambvson mouth of the Ganges. It is 
not far from Samudragari (ancient Sainudragati or 4 Entrance into the Sea ’), which 
according to tradition as preserved in the Navadvipa-Parikramd (p. 40) of the Vaishnava 
poet Narahari Chakravartti, was the place where Gauga (the Ganges) united with Samudra 
(the Ocean) in ancient time. 

Kolapura — See Karavirapura (Chaitanya-charitdmrita, II, ch. 9). 

Kolh&pura — Same as Kol&pura (Padma P Uttara, ch. 62). 

Koli — The country of Koli was situated on the opposite side of Kapilavastu across the river 
Rohini; its capital was Devadaha. Koli was the kingdom of Suprabuddha or Aiijanaraja, 
whose two daughters Maya Devi and Prajapati alias Gautamf were married to Buddha’s 
father Suddhodana. It was also the kingdom of Dandapani, the brother of Buddha’s 
mother Maya Devi, whose daughter Gopa or Yasodhara was married by Buddha. The 
kingdom of Koli has been identified with a portion of the district of Basti in Oudh, 
comprising a sacred place called Bardhachhatra (Upham’s Mahdvamsa, ch. I). P. C. 
Mukherji has identified the Rohini with the rivulet Rohin between Rummindci and Koli 
in the Nepalese Terai (The Antiquities in the Tarai , Nepal , p. 48). Same as Vyftghrapura. 

Kolkai —The capital of Pandya at the mouth of the river Tambraparni in Tinnevelli, now 
five miles inland : it is the Kael of Marco Polo. It is identified also with Tuticorin (see 
Kalki). It is evidently the Kara of the Buddhist Birth-Story Agastya Jdtaka. It is the 
Kolkhoi of Ptolemy. For an account of Kolkhoi (see Yule’s Marco Polo , Vol. II, p. 309, 
n., and Dr. Caldwell’s Dravidian Comparative Grammar , 3rd ed., p. 12). 

Koll&ga — A suburb of Vaisali (Besar) in the district of Mozaffarpur (Tirhut) in which the 
Naya-kula Kshatriyas resided : Mahavira. the Jaina Tirthaukara, belonged to this class 
of Kshatriyas. See Kundag&ma. 

Koluka —Same as Kuluta. 

Kolvagiri — Same as Kolagiri (Agni P., ch. 109) : Coorg. 

KomalA— Same as Kaml&hka ( Vdyu P., II, 37, v. 369). 

Kon&ditya Kanarak (Konarka) or Chandrabhaga in Orissa (Brahma P., ch. 27). See 

Padmakshetra. Same as Kondrka. 

Konftrka — Same as Padmakshetra and Kon&ditya. 

Koaga-desa The modern Coimbatore and Salem (Mackenzie Manuscripts in JASB ., 
1838. p. 105 ; Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions , Intro : p. xli) with some parts of Tinnevelly 
and Travancore Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection , p. 209). 

Kongama-desa.—Konkan (JASB., 1838, p. 187). 

Kongu-deaa. —Same as Kohga-desa. 
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Konkana_ Same as Parasurama-kshetra (Biihatsamhitd, ch. 14). Its capital was ISna 

(Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 203). It denotes properly the whole strip of land between 
the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea (Bomb. Oaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 283 note). 

Konkapapura — Anugunrii on the northern bank of the Tuugabhadra. It was the capital 
of the Koiikana (Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 552). Da Cunha identifies it with Bassein 
(Da Cunha’s Hist, of Chaul and Bassein, p. 129). 

Kori_Same as Uriyur (Caldwell’s Drav. Comp. Gram., p. 13). 

Korkai—See Kolkai. 

Korura_1. Between Multan and Loni in the district of Multan, where the celebrated 

Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain completely defeated the Sakas in a decisive battle in 533 

A D _date of this battle is supposed to have given rise to the Samvat era (Alberuni’s 

India, Vol. II, p. 6). It is also written Karur. According to Mr. Vincent Smith, it was 
Chandra Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty who assumed the title of Vikramaditya and 
became king of Ujjain, but according to others, Yasodharman, the Gupta General usurped 
the sovereign power and assumed the title of Vikramaditya after defeating the Scythians 
at Karur. 2. Karur, the ancient capital of Chera, in the Koimbatur district situated 
near Cranganore on the left bank of the river Amaravati.a tributary of the Kaveri (Cald¬ 
well’s Introduction to Drav. Comp. Grammar). It is the Karoura of Ptolemy who says 
that it was the capital of Kerobothras (Keralaputra). It was also called Vanji, and it 
is the Tamra-chuda-krora of the M all ika -morula of Dandi. 

Kos&—See Ka t s&vati. 

U 0 s a l a _ Oudh (see Ayodhyft): it was divided into two kingdoms called North Kosala 

(Bahraich district) and Kosala (Rdmdyana, Uttara K., ch. 107 : Padma P., Uttara, ch. 
68 ; Avaddna Sataka in the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal by Dr. R. L. Mitra). 
The capi al of the latter was Kusavati founded by Kusa, and the capital of the former 
was Sravasti. At the time of Buddha, that is, in the fifth and sixth centuries B.c.. 
Kosala was a poweiful kingdom which included Benares and Kapilavastu : its capital 
was then Sravasti. But about 300 B.o. it was absorbed into the Magadha kingdom, the 
capital of which was Patajiputra (Patna). 

Kosala-(Dakshina) —Gondwana, including the eastern portion of the Central Provinces 
(Brahma P., ch. 27). Same as MahO-Kosala. At times, its boundaries extended much 
to the south and west. Its capital was Ratanpura in the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Its former capital was Chirayu (see Katha saritsagara (Tawney’s trans., Vol. I, p. 376) 
in which the story of Nagarjuna and king Sadvaha, called also Chirayu, is given; cf. 
Hiuen Tsiang : Beal’s B.W.C., II, p. 210]. Nagarjuna’s Suhrillekha (letter to a friend) 
was dedicated to his old friend Danapati named Jin-in-ta-ka (Jetaka), a king in a great 
country in southern India, who was styled Sadvahana or Satavahana (I-tsing’s Record 
of the Buddhist Religion, p. 159, translated by Takakusu). As the Satavahanas were the 
Andhrabhritya kings of Dhanakataka, and as there was no particular person by the name 
of Satavahana, the king referred to must be a king of Dhanakataka (Jin-in-ta-ka) ; the 
name of the capital was perhaps mistaken for the name of the king, and the king must 
have been either Gotamiputra Satakarni or his son Pulamayi, most probably the former, 
who reigned in the second century of the Christian era when Nagarjuna is said to have 
flourished (see Dhanakataka). It is, however, possible that Yajna Satakarni, was meant, 
as he made a gift of the Srisaila mountain to Nagarjuna containing a Buddhist library. 
Nagarjuna was the founder of the Mahayana school and editor of the original Suiruta. 
According to Prof. Wilson, Satavahana is a synonym of Salivahana. The Saka era which 









begin* in 7$ 4.1>. is uldocallcd the fSALivAh^nia om p but thSm 1 -. 11 mistake (aeii Paticbaiiada)* 
Bidwhliu or Bcmr w;vh f illed, in the Biiddhs t period. !>ah*hifm Kr^JiU (Ctumingharn fl 
Arch. S. Rep., XVII, p. HJJ t Dakshi^A JLoiftta is mentioned in Uw Ratiulmli (Act IV) 
a * having bet-n t onquerud by Udayuou, kliig oi VftUa. Uonrittonu 1* the Ga L Katanga 
«f thu Muhammadan historians; it who governed by Xhirg&Vati, the queen of DaJpat 
3kc.li, and heroint; u£ Cent rul India, fJ-aksh iipv FCoi&ta its the Toad) of Airok* T s Inscription 
at Dhatiii Tosali)* The ancient name of Lnhnp yen* Cham panattn, that nf R.itanpur 
Manipur, that of Mum tala MabikAJJiuth which towns weres the capitals of tins Haihavas 
ul CftfLn-MuEnlELla. Forth* history of Gadu-ihindalu p *ce the Bitter# 0 / ih* Garha-Afandate 
Kdjcix in JASH r[ 1837, p. €21. 

Kuic-vara—A celebrated pluee of pitgrimcigt' near th* mouth of the Kuri fiver on the 
w^ton shore nf Cmdi Cto*., v p p. 22ft). It is the Kie.tst^hida loof Hilton TsiOfig* 

Kola-tErtha—A holy tank - ituated in the fort of Kaiinjor (dir/ S* Rep. f Vol. XXI. ji. 32 J 
Lieut, >!ai&ey + s Dtscrijdiim of she Antiquitite of Katin jar in JASB., 1848). It is now 
called! Kacod-iirtkiL. 

KoUgima—Same as Kuntiapina [Mahd parinitMM*uUa^ ch. II, 5). 

K4(l-tirtha—l. Tn MathurA 3, Atacn:il tank in Gnkiurna. 3. In Ktirukihotrtt { Fd*nffJM 
eh, 3% 4, A sacred Kund* in the court yard of MuMbAla at UJJayinl [Skanda P. f 
Avantl EK P oh. 22 : Padma P. t Swargu (Adi), eh. 6]. 5, Same **a Dhanushkoti-tirtha 

(0itt«4/a R ( Brahma Kli , &lm-inAh4t, f eh. 27). G. On the Narmada P +l cb, I9t» + 

Krathakai-ika — Same Fayoshni ; the river Form in. Bernr. 2. Smun a- Bidarbha* 

from Krutha and KfblMko, twut * 00 * of king Yid&rbha (Jfftft,, JSabh&* eh. 13). 

Krauilcha-Fanrata—Thai, part nf the KaifrW mount run on which the taler Ma outworn vuru 
i$ situated {BdmAyaqa, Kishk,, eh. 14). It included Kmnfcha-mnAhm, 

Kraauohapura—Sim* a* B 3 uavfisl (fib riv<i eh. ft4) + which bus been planed by Dr. Burnell 
inhii? Map in the 8&tth Indian Ptiltiwjraphtj in North Kaimra Cm the river Baradii, an 
ufUtip-nt of the TtahgmbhadA. It wan founded by RrijA Surar-a. Sec Bal]*iyapLi\ 

K ran fteba-rand bra—The Niti F*v^ in the dktrid of Kutnaim. which affords a tv 

Tibet from India {Mrghadiia, Ft, 1, v. The pa^agr i M t® have been opened 

with uii JirroH 1 by F.tra^uriiUA in the KrauFicha Mountain. 

KfMmI — See (Padma R s SA'nrga Kh ^ ch, 3, v. 20), 

Karukorum niouiEiain or 1 ho Black Mountain f VdpH P.+ ch 30 1 Brets* 
chcider^ Mediaeval Retmrthrji, Y<i\* I p p, 2.Hft), It is n\m coiled Mus-tngh. 

Krishnftvepi i. The united stream of the Kpi&hpfr and Vena rivers. Bllvaitiftfisrala p 
the author of the KriBh^atamdmfUa^ lived on the western bank of this river (Kfiflhna 
Dili's Kdranga-raisfCuIA , ^ cDmineniary on the work. MS. p San^k. Col.. Calcutta). 2. llie 
river Krishna {Agni P , eh. 118; Kishkv, eh 4). It ri^ea at Mahubah^varn 

in the Wcstefn Ghats, rind its sourer, wMcb is enclosed within a temple of Mahudwsi^ 
is considered Ui hv a h acred upnt viHitcd by numerous pilgrims, It falls into the Bay 
nf Bengal at ^ippchir, a little to the smith of Masnlipatflli]- 

Kr I Uina IA —The river Vaiga, on which ^Tariiiro ilJaknhiiia Mathura) i 0 Situated} it has 
its Fdiirce in the Mahiya mountain, { Chitiawja- Charitdmfita ; llurkundt ifu F r , eh* 57 J 

VtAhntt Ft, IT, ch, 3). 

KrUuvaii The river Sahanuati in Gujarat (Padma P , Httara, ch. 52). 

Krlvl— The old name of PamMla (ffl, Adi P , eh. 138). 

K n H j i ^i^ Coofg r same as fCndagn (pStanda JV f Kavorl eh. II: Rio0*S Mtj&nz 

and CiMjrg, Vol. UI, pp. 8&, ft). 92). 
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grtihli -fh"** KarakaiU- 

Knmltt—The river Kunar or the Choaapwa of the Greeks, which joins the Kabul river at 
iomfl iiatenco below JaLalabad {Riy Wda f X p 75—the Hymn called NadiMuli}\ it fa also 
tolled the Krnaab river, It has been identified alao with the Koratn river (McCrindle’g 
Piokmtj. p, £5). See Kununu According Lu Dm. Macdonell and Keithj it is the river 
Kunini [Vedic hidtx, Vol. U} which join* the Iiuluw near Luikkel 
Kduftl—The country nf the Kalhnidf whi lived between the Hydraulic (Ravi) and ihu 
Hyphaafa (Bias)-, their capital being ftaiigala (McOrindlo** Ptokmy, p. 137)* 
Kjhatriya^Kunjj.— flam* Kundapura ($oJbdaSMipcuktma, e. v TtrfhaAinm}, 

KjShenmVftti _The birth place of Krnkuehimdra, a former Buddha, It has been identified 

by P, C* Mukherji with GuUva in the Nepali Tend (P. C. Mukkcrjia m ffe 

Tarur, Atejwl, p* 55). See KapHavsmtL. 

Ksheua*UpaDLvflrta— In its contrasted form Upoidveaa* See Huplan* 

Kshlprft— i3amo a* Sipra {Erahtm P„ eh. *3; Vdmaiui F. p ok S3, v* 10), 
fehlra-BhavanJ—12 milea from Sriwigm in Kaarnir, The goddeft la within a Kuthclu nr 
fesorvoir of water which assume different coIcotb in different parU ol the dAy. 

Kshiragrsma Sen KMragrumi* 

Kshudraka— Same &g findrakn ; called abo Kehndra (Podma P, Svnrga Kh. r eh. 3) and 
Kriiaudniku (Paninfa AxhtddAy&fjl). 

Kubba— I- The Kabul river. the Kophcn or Kophes of the Greeks, which rwsa at the foot 
a f the Kohi Baha from a spring sailed Sir-i-CfauHiiia, 37 oulcfl to the east of Kabul, and 
flowing through Kabul fvlb into the Indus just above Attock (Eip FeJo;, X, 75), It is 
the Niiah of the Muhammadan historian Abdul Q&dir (JriSif*, 1842, p. i£5)_ 2 The 

district through which the Kophes (Kophen) or the Kabul river flows. The name of 
K&hni is derived from the Vedicr name of Kubha. It is the Koa Of Ptolemy (McOrindle^ 
Ptolemy* Vll, ch. I, occ. £7) and Kophen of Arrian [McCrindk'ii Jit tjimthtnvs and Arrian, 
p. 191.} Tho valley of the Kabul river b generally called Ningrahnr or Kungnibar, th- 
former being the corruption o! the latter word which signifies nine rivers ami they tar the 
Surkhnirl, the Gaudumok. the Klirrusaa. the Chipriain the Hfaaruk, the Kofcf-, the 
Moniunddurruh, the Ko*hkotF\ and the Kabul river { JASB. t 1842* p, I I7) r 
Kubja- A tributary of the Narbada [Padmv BhumJ* ch. 631 
Knbjugriha Same n* KaJughiriL. 

Kubj^niruka It hws been identified hv some with KfishEkesa but the identiliL'atiun is not 
correct. It in a celebrated place of pdlgrimoge at aomo distance to the north of 
Hrishlke^a T &aerc i <i to Vishnu. The Mdh&lmya of Kubjainruka and H^ishikem has hei^n 
treated separately in the Vardha P. t du&. 120 and 148 ( ArchAmMm m\hfu%m - 

darpaftMrn^ p. 108), It was the hermitage nf Rnibhyu Bishi. It is also called Kubjamni. 
According to tJio KHrma P. t Kub-jAdranm or KubjSmm is identical with Kanokhaia [tf. 
Kurtmi P,, Upari, rh- 34 t v. 34, and ch. 36, v. 10). 

□ha— p rhc Kabul river The Vedie Kubha Kp^An$ to have been corrupted into Kuhn 
during the Fuuruine period. Thu river Sin dim (Indus) Ls said to pftii^ through the country 
of the Kuhus, who are mentioned jiml after the people of Gantiharu and Uraaa in the 
.\tataifii P (ch. CXX ? v. 4B and ch. CXI II, v, 21}. It is evidently the Koa of Ffotemv 
which ha^ been identified by Met rindh* with (Cophon |McGrindln + s Ttuyuiim of ftulia 5j/ 
Alemntk*, p BI) k But according to Prof Lc^aeu, Koa or Koas of Ptolemy m not the 
Kuphen or Kabul river. Ptolemy says that Koa^ is the most weistcrtt river of I ndia but 
the westernmost part of India waft the country of the Lnmpakoe, who lived near the 
sijuree* at the Kpof. (JASB.. itUf), p, 474). 
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Kukku^p ’da-Ciri—K.urfc.ihar, a hotel thnc milra iuirlh-cEi*t of Wazirganj which is fifteen 
tmkiS uf Ouyu (Grierson* N6t£M rm ihr DwtnrJ of Gnt/a and fi biminpha m ? * A n$. %>,, 
p, till). Dr. fitirin ha* identified it with Bobhn&th Peak* the highest point <i[ the Maker 
Will in Hzura Kol (/n*f- Jtl r 1901. p H8). The three peaks situated about a mils* tn the 
north nf Eurllhst ftre ttaM to iiavt been the scene of borne of the niinick 1 * nf die Buddhist 
rtaint Hl&hA EidyApa, the celebrated diyt-iplv of Buddha, and eventually of hlfc death. 
And not ol Ku£yapft Buddha who preceded Buddha ^akyayindia (Hoc* kbit I s Lift of BvSdlui, 
p. tftl), But Gurupu da-gin of Fa Hi an haa been rtmaademi to be the yamc iy< 
&ukhutttpiidii-giri h ho railed from its three peak* rriwmbltng the foot Of a chicken (Ley^cV 
TYctitob &f Fa ffian, eh. KXXITI; JA£tB. r 1906, p + 77). Hence Knkkutapaduigiri 'm not 
Ivurkihar hut Qarplt hill ( 90 c Guruplda-stlU for a description of the place, see JASB 
XYTt, 235), 

Kukubha—A mountain in Orb^a iDcif-BhdyutQta, VIII, rh^ I ! ; Gam r.f '^ CVu.-or, Die.. £ H r. 
Kvkubha). 

Kuknra—A portion of RajpiJtana, of which the capital was Ealnur, the Pido-im lo of Hhirn 
Tfliang, Kithura m the Kiu-chi-Jo of the Cbim^e Inmdhr ( Hrihui-janth ifai. oh iiv i %\ 4 : 
Burgess* Antiqu Hie# of Etiihi&wad and Kachh, ji. 131 ; Dr. Bhmidurkar** Earhj tfiM&ry of 
tiw Jkkbnv, p 14 n,}. East Raj pu tana {Eumft. Gar., VnL L Pt. 1 + p. 3ft* note /Ww f\ t 
Svariia, ch, 3}. Same ay IhipArha (TrilfUttajeMhn, IT). The Kukuras wore a tribe of 
Yadftvas (Vbvanaih Dev a-Vanna 1 y Eu h?t ip r/n n h rrya, 30). 

Kukujihti% — Same n* KaioulhO ot K&ktttfhA of the Mahdj^irioihhdfm Sadia. Buddha 
rro^sed this river vti iil?+ way from Put a to KiUiiiugara (M uhdjt^iri n ibhii hex Rutin in $B£ T ., 
XI, p. 74). Kuku^htfiu haa hrm identified wilh a umall *ln -am railed Barhi. which flown 
lu the Clihntn‘Gjundafe r H miles below Kagfa (see Cunning horn'« Ant. Gto s , p. 435). 

Kulluda^f^a Garwol including the district of ^huharanpur, north of Delhi (NuhdMtnrala + 
SftbM r cb. 26}. TIim f»nttre tract of land lying between \h^ upper juirtion of the Gxngr& 
and 1 he Sutlej was calk'd Kulindu, the Knlindriui of Ft clem y. Gunnmghura places 
Kuliuda-tk-fn but ween the Bia 1 ? and llie Torei, unludiiig Kidu. the Kumnda Of the eoiturt 
fCimningham'fl Arth. R. Jfcp w Vii. XIV}. Rmiu as Kalltlda-dCsa. According to 
McCrindle, thi' regiou of lofty ufuiUvuiiLi, wherein the Viplia f the ^utudrii. the Jaiiiuim, 
and the Ganges have Lhi ir Koarw^ wjw Hm KyUndrbo uf Ptolemy (p. iC>9} + TJir 
K ulindai Hvcd on the holi them slnpe of the Himalaya from Kutu eastward to Nirpal 
IMS, p. !i2ft}, 

KufOta—The suh-diTiHion of Kuhl in the Kamir.i district in the upper valley of the Bias 
river. Punjab, to the north-east of Kangra. Wiihat^ornhUd, c|i< XIV; Arch, 8 , Jftp. v 
ID07-??* p. 260), lL fornsed .1 part of Kulinrla dei.i Tt4 e.-Lpital wah Nogarkot Its 
fwwnt hi-ad-qtiutcn i:- Sultan|Mrr called nho Stanpur find Rjigtinmthpnr from the chief 
temple dedicALLd to Reiglinnjifb, situated at the coutliicnee of the S-rhtilli or Scrbarii a 
small Htream. with thv Bm river {JASB l^f 1* p, 3; FrAser's Uintah Mounlnim. 
p. 291). There Is a crli brati tl phico ol pilgrimage in thl^ iiib-divition called Trih'lumutli 
{TrMlokyaiLath), jdtu&trrl on a Is ill in tlic village of Tuuda oil Uie left bank of the Chandra - 
hh^iga (Ctonab) river, some 32 miJry below the jimction of the rivets Chandra ami Bhagu. 
tt contains an image of Avrvlokitefrraro with oix handy, worshipped ae an image of 
Mikhieh va (JASB., 1S41* p. 10S ; lm% p. 

Kmnflrt—l^rhaps the corrupt ion of Kiimat a \b Kairu (mv Ealta-mali) which ww situated 
very disc to TWa Slddii, di. 29). 
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Kttmarasvjmii—l. TMels aoelebrated pliw» of pilgrimage in Tolu™,:» mill* from Hoe pet, 
S M. Railway, im the river Kmi)ini(lh5rt which rises in the Bisli OhAt In-low tin: Puehpa- 
or Snhmhnmrna range of tfw Wwtorn fihats. 2. The temple of KmufawrAinj or 
Kirttikn>vftini is dtHalfd about si mile from Tiruttjuii. a station of the Mdns nnd 
g M, Railway, on a hill cnLbrl Kraa fichu- par vuU See Subrahumnyo. It was* visited 
by SaAkuatbarya (Anafldu Giri'a Sunkaratijayn. H) IT, p, 07 j Slnmfa P., Kuuifirtki's 
Kh, r KnmfiniBvfiiui-usShat., eh, 14). It is briefly nailed Svrimi-tirthu. 

KtmUlravana—S»me ns K&rmiuxnvi or Ku'wkfitih Kumnnn (lVIrnBiorrail, Act IV). 
See KetlAra. 

KnniflH—1 Cepe Comorin (J Ilh., Viutii, cb. US). Is contains the celebrated temple 
uf Kumar! Dvvi (Ztegf-nbalg'a Gcttcolutfy of Switl Indian Got!*, Rev, Meter's trails,, 
p. SP. note). 2. The river Kacrhariwhich rises in the Suktitrial range in the Bibar sub- 
divtJjifm near Ilajgir (n.rJm a P.. □, cb. 3, and Arch. S. Rrp., Vol. VTII r p. 125). 3. 

The Knari-nmli of Tavernier {TruixU iti Indin, BalVn Ed- p. 04) which joins I be river 
Sindh, a tributary of the river Jhiotuiil, 12 miles from Dhnlpnr, S:uil« «- Sukumfiri 

KBTnbtmjrhOna- KumhlnicHiuim in the Tnnjora district. It wc*= une of the capitals 
of the Chola kingdom uml w&!. a oolebratcd place n£ looming. The temple of Siva in 
Kumbharonum is mm nf the mewl celebrated temples in the Presidency. Thi-re i* a 
^aerofl tank called Emobhakarga-kapain in the Chaiianpa^hnriidm } iia ill. ch. 0 ) oi 
TiLthi-m Again, where pilgrims from all parts of southern India go to bathe in Migh of 
every twelfth year* 

Humbhakiii a— Same n» Kucnbtaghona {< haitunyu-rfiuriitinitile, H, l>). 

Kurabhakona-—Sam* a* Ktimbbagbona. 

Kurnjaguma -It is another name for Vaisuti (modem Bctath) in the district of McwffflTpur 
(Tirhiit) ; in fact. KupdnyAhia (Kundagraiuu) nun called Bw ktiijda was a part of the 
Bubarh nf the ancient town of VaiiAli, the lalttr colt prising tbieo diet riots or quarter*: 
VaiiBll pro|K-r (Berarbl, Kurn!spurn (Rowikund), and Vifljaguina (Uftnia), inhabited by 
Ihn lirahmiu, Kshotriyn, and Bivniu Ctttes rcBpeotivcly tinder the name of Kumim irun, 
t)ie city of Vuis'ifi is mentioned as the birth-pWro of MoMvira, the .lain* Tirlhui.kam, 
who was also called Vrfetli nr the in nil of Veiali. Il is- the Ku}ijjg&nm or tlito Buddhists, 
(ih-of. -Iambi'u Jaiw* Shims, Introduction; in SBE,, XXII, p, si)* It is, also s-nid that 
ho vrse- bom at Kolbiga, a suburb nf Vniaftli, where tbo, NAya or Kite clan Of K-diainyur 
resided, and in which wni a t-cmpjn called Ohuityu Dulpalisa. (Dr. Iloerole, Vvatotgadosan, 
p 4 . am j |ji s Jainism nwl Buddhism). Mabilvira is said to have been Cette- ived at tinst in 
ilie woiub of the BrUimapI Devanondil. hut. Jndra caused the embryo to hi transferred 
to the womb of the K-sbotriyA TrisalA who was also with child, through the agency of bia 
dwr-headed general HarmeyamciHi, whn m nn doubt the sinur il- Niiipaiiicxha or goal 
beaded god of the Bruht!VC4}as (Ep. fnd,, Vol. IT, pp. 3lfi, 31T ; Knlpasfilra in -S'jfiA' , 
Vol. XXII. p, 227) Mabflvim or Vftrddli^tiiAofl. W th? j«on of Si^MrtliA, a eliirf or 
» king 11 uf Km^&pia*, hy ^ wife vbo dfcter of r)spfAk,%, king of VjaJisaII“ 

Out aka a s daughter, ChiUini, or thv Vide ha l^e-vi && mailed, waa niurried to 

BimhLsAra^ kitiif of Mj^rkdhtt, and aht* way the mother of Aj&tM&trU or Kunika, who 
married Vajiri, thr dotlgbt^r of king Praacnajitdl SrAvuati P thu brother ofhin sit op -in other, 
tbo Kiisala IVvi. hut furcurdin^ to gJliPr a^cqtnvte Ajlttafetmi wan thp Kon of Knialii Devi. 
Mah^vira died at k (P^viipuri) ftt tho agr of 72 in B.C. r>2l t or «wxiDg lu Mr 
Priiwep ib 560 B.a P at thp age ni 70 (Friwfi*p*a Useful Tv hit*. Pt, II, p r Il3i, i.v % £ft year* 
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before the death of Buddha (see P&p&). According to Dr. Hoernle, Mahavira waa bom 
in 599 B.c., and he died in 527 B.c. at the age of seventy-two (Jainism and Buddhism ). 
Mahavira had a daughter named Anojja or Priyadarsana by his wife Yasoda (Jacobi’s 
Jaina Sutras in SBE. f XXII, p. 193; Dr. Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas , pp. 25-29). 
Nigranthi Jfiatiputra or Joataputra or Nataputta, one of the celebrated sages who lived 
at Rajagriha at the time of Buddha, has been identified with Mahavira of the Jainas ; 
he also resided at Sravasti when Buddha lived there (see also Mahdvagga , VI, 31). Hence 
Buddhism and Jainism were two contemporary systems. Mahavira wandered more 
than 12 years in Lada in Vajjabhumi and Subhabhumi, the Radha of to-day in Bengal. 
In the thirteenth year of his wandering life, he attained Jinahood and taught the Nigrantha 
doctrines, a modification of the religion of Parsvanatha (Buhler s Indian Sect of the Jainas , 
p. 26). The Nigranthas are mentioned in a pillar edict of Asoka issued in the 29th year 
of his reign. During the famine which lasted for twelve years in the reign of Chandragupta, 
king of Magadha, Bhadrabahu, who was then at the head of the Jaina Community, 
emigrated into Karnata (or Canarese) country with a portion of the people, and Sthfila- 
bhadra became the head of the portion that remained in Magadha. At the council held 
at Pataliputra towards the end of the famine, the Jaina books consisting of eleven Ahgas 
and fourteen Purvas (which latter are collectively called the twelfth Ahga) were collected. 
All the Jainas wore no clothes before, but during the famine, the Pataliputra Jainas 
commenced wearing clothes. Hence Bhadrabahu’s followers after their return refused 
to hold fellowship with them and to acknowledge the Sacred Books collected by them, 
that is the Angas and the PCirvas. The final separation between the two sects as 
Svetamvara and Digamvara took place in 79 or 82 a.d. At a council held at Ballabhi 
in Gujarat under the presidency of Devarddhi, the sacred books were again settled ; this 
took place in 154 a.d. (Hoernle’s Jainism and Buddhism ). 

Kundapura—Same as Kunclag&ma. 

Kuhdilyapura—Same as Kundinapura. 

Kundinapura—The ancient capital of Vidarbha. Dowson identifies it with Kundapura, 
about forty miles east of Amar&vati (Dowson’s Classical Dic. y 4th ed., p. 171 and Wilson’s 
Maloti and Mddhava , Act I). It existed at the time of Bhavabhuti (Aldlati Madhava , 
Act I). Devalavara, eleven miles south of Warrora, on the river Wardha (Vidarbha) 
in the district of Chanda in the Central Provinces, is traditionally known as the ancient 
Kundinapura (Cunningham*s Archaeological Survey Report , IX, p. 133). A fair is held 
here every year near the temple of Rukmini. Ancient Kundinapura is said to have 
extended from the river Wardha to Amaravati (Amraoti) where the identical temple of 
Bhavani, from which she was carried away by K|ishna, is still said to exist. Kundinapura 
was the birth-place of Rukmini, the consort of Krishna. It has been identified with 
Kondavir in Berar (Dr. Fiihrer’s Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions). Kundinapura 
was also called Vidarbhapura ( Harivamka , II; Mbh ., Vana, ch. 73). It appears, however, 
that Vidarbhapura or Kundinapura was on the site of Bedar (see Bidarbha.) Rukmini 
was formerly married by Krishna, after she was carried away from Bidarbha, at 
Madhavapur, forty miles to the north-west of Prabhasa or Som&natha (Archdvaidra). The 
Anarghardghavam , (Act VII, 101) places Kundinanagara in Maharashtra which, 
aayc, included Bidarbha. 

Knnlnda—Same as Kulinda-deea. It is the Kanninda of B,ikat-S<imhitd, ch. XIV, v. 30. 
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Kuntala-desa —At the time of the Chalukyas, Kuntala-desa was bounded on the north by 
the Narbada, on the south by the Tuiigabhadra, on the west by the Arabian Sea, and 
on the east by the Godavari and the Eastern Ghats. Its capitals were Nosik and 

Kalyana at different periods (Ind. Ant., XXII, 1893, p. 182; Antiquities of Bidar and 
Aurangabad Districts, by Burgess). In later times, the Southern Mahratta country was 
called Kuntala (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Hist, of the Dekkan, sec. xii; Vdniana P., ch. 13). It 
included the north of the present Mysore country ( JRAS ., 1911, p. 812). In the 
Daiakumdracharita (ch. 8), it is placed among the dependent kingdoms of Bidarbha. 
But in the tenth century, the town of Bidarbha is mentioned as being situated in Kuntala- 
desa (Rajasekhara’s Karpura-manjart, Act I). The later inscriptions called it Karnataka- 
defia (The Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji by Ramchandra Ghosh, Preface, p. xsxiv), 
Kuntala was also called Karnata (see Buhler’s note at pp. 27, 28 of the Introduction to 
the Vikramdhkadevacharita by Bilhana). The Tdrd Tantra also says that Karn&ta was 
the name of Maharashtra (see Ward’s History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindus, 
Vol. I, p. 558). The Mdrkandeya P., ch. 57, mentions two countries by the name of 
Kuntala, one in Madhyadesa and the other in Dakshiiiatya ; see Kuntalapura. 

Kuntalakapura —Kubattur in Sorab in the Shemoga district of Mysore. It was the capital 
of Kuntaladesa. It was, according to tradition, the capital of king Chandrah&sa 
(Jaimini-Bhdrata, ch. 53; Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, Vol. II, p. 351). It was situated in 
Kerala. Chandravati was six yojanas or 42 miles from Kuntalakapura. Sarnal, in the 
Kaira District with which Kuntalakapura is identified (Cousen’s Antiquarian Remains 
in the Bombay Presidency, VIII, p. 94) is too far off from Kerala. It was also called 
Kautalakapura. See Surabhi. 

Kuntalapura —1. Same as Kuntalakapura. 2. General Cunningham places it in the 
territory of Gwalior (Cunningham’s Arch. 8. Rep., XX, p. 112). 3. Sarnal in the Kaira 
district is said to be Kuntalapura. 

Kunti-Bhoja —It was also called Bhoja, an ancient town of Malwa, where Kunti, the mother 
of Yudhishthira and his brothers, was brought up by her adoptive father Kunti-Bhoja, 
king of Bhoja (Mbh., Adi, chs. Ill, 112). It was situated on the bank of a small river 
called A'ivanadi or Asvarathanadi which falls into the river Chambal (Mbh., Vana, ch. 306; 
Biihat-Samhild, ch. 10, v. 15). It was also called Kunti (Mbh., Bhishma P., ch. 9; Virata 
P., ch. I). 

Kupatha —Hiuen Tsiang’s Kie-pan-to should perhaps be restored to Kupatha, mentioned 
among the mountainous countries in the north-west of India (Matsya P., ch. 113, v. 55), 
and not to Kabandha (q. v.). 

Kuramu —The river Koram, a tributary of the Indus (Rig-Veda, X, 75). Same as Krumu. 

Kuraitgapura —Koringa, near the mouth of the Godavari. 

Karmftchala—Kumaun (JASB., XVII, 580, quoting Skanda P., Manushkhanda) [sic 
for Mahesvarakhanda (Kedara kh.)J. It was also called by the names of Kurmavana 
and Kumaravana, the corruption of which is Kumaun. Its former capital was Champauti 
which was also called Kurmachala (Conder’s Modem Traveller, X, 343), and its present 
capital is Almora. On the western border is the Trifiul Mountain as its peaks have the 
appearance of a trident. The celebrated temple of Purn& Devi or Annapfirna at Purnagiri, 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the country, is situated in Kumaun (JASB., XVII, 
573). Vishnu is said to have incarnated here near Lohagha( as Kfirma to support the 
Mandara mountain (Ibid., p. 580); see Mand&ra-giri. The Doonagiri mountain is the 
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Oil the Puma'i*; the LckLIi Mourn funsat a a- the hermitage nf Gxir^a JiiaLL 
ii nd t^i* Gogaa rivrr riaOa tn Ibr^ forest (p. IS 17) nail falls into the Dhauli. Tim KGiiiiuirhnli 
Bmlimprat who reside in Kumoun have evidently derived thi* name from the country 
(Sherring'fl Hindu Tribe# and Cmt€$. pp. £l t UNJ}. See Kanripur& K^rtLiby^pur;! and 
Um&vana- For the live Pmyagut:, FailChii^PfayAgn. Tb? province of KumauU ii 
Hituntid in the tract of hills lying betwwa the western branch of the Gagin known uu 
Kaii-uadi and the river liaiD*fciAi?£.fc which divider Oarwal from Kuniuim ( Ftah t'r Hi main 
MemniainJr^ pp. &4. GB7). Fur the history of the king*} of Kuumun. tec JASB^ 1S4-1* 
p* ftB", 

Karmakshctra— Eight mites to tho ewft of Ckiknkol on thsst^coast in the dktricL uf Gan jam. 
It wus veiled by Chadanva (Shyanihd Goffwanu n Q*um*untinTit w p. 188). It hi now culled 

SrikuLTiua. 

Korin nvana— Same a* Kiiltn&chola, 

KurujAngela—A forest country situated in Sifhmd* north-west uf Hnstitulpurji. Tt wo* 
Calk*d SrikanT had* during the Buddhist }jeriod; ltd capital wini BiSaspur It was 
included in Kluruhffhctra. In the sixth century, iu i-apiiiil waa Thiim^varn The iteot 
ol Go\iTzmient Vi* removed by Hamlm Ih vn (Siladftyu IT) to KriUfiiij iem ShriKauihni. 
Thc entire Knnidcsu was called by tins name in t lie MhL ( Adi P.„ eh. Wl} mill V&mm *fl jP 
(ch- 3£) ii^tsuapura, the capital of the Kiiru*, vw situated in Kurujungdii (J/iA., 

Adi, eh + J2ip). 

Klirafehelra— Thnui>wiif, The district formerly winded Snnepal. Amin, Kama I, anil 
Paaip.it, and w.i* nituatcil bet wen the SarosYalj on the north and the Dftabadvaf] tm 
the south (AffcA . Vann, dr 83), but are Prat ap Chandra Boy V edition of the jfoAoAArfrnta. 
The war beiw con the Kurus and the Fumjiivu* took place not only ut Thoninwur bat aL*o 
inihe country around it. The DvMpayami It radii if aituntrd in Itanenwar. YVkV .k> - 
tbttU (Mod* rb BaHthali) i a seventeen raih^s to t Jli- south-w^t of Tham^trar. At Amin, 
five mile* south of Thanes war, Abhimanyu, the son of Arjunn. was kitted. and Aivatth&tnl 
waa debated by Arjum, and bin akoll N-vured. Amin according lo Cunningham is the 
co&traciiou of Abbnmnjukjihctrti, At Aiain. Aditi gave birth to gtiryu ; &l EhOr«\ eight 
inilia to the westc! Thanrawar, Bhttrikrjvrft was killed : at Chakra-tirtha, Krishna took 
up his di uus to kill Bhi.ditiia : al Nagda, eleven mile- tn the Boiith-ive!*! uf Thsitu .,-wur T 
Bbkhma died ; fit Asthtpura [Padnwi P , Sfiahti (AtliJ.rh KiJ, on tho west of Thaiu swur 
and eouth of Aujai ghAt, the d-ad bodies of the w r arrior^ who killed in the war, 
weiC collected and burin d (ArcA. S . Rep., ¥oL XIY pji. SC- 1CH>)- Sonepal and Pa hi pul 
arc the corruption# of Srirmpra^thanndi'Vipijirastha, which wwe two of the hvt village 
diunandi d by Yndhishtiiira from Duryodhena. Kurokidictra wa^ idHa calk d StMuOtlrtha 
and S4anuiliipa&chakii |Ji6A., Saha k eh- 54 ; Vana T ch. SS) . the temple uf tliir- .MuluVdev^ 
Sthfimiwa situated half a mile to the north of Thanc&wAr, Jt wm visited by people 
a-, upla. t of pllgrimugu u.K the time ui AlU-ruiii in the eleventh Century !,!>., c^pcolfllJy 
at the time of ciilipHU (AlbcrtmiV Intlin, ?d. II. p. 147 r .li-jf^ya F. r oh. 101). 
Eu^ntbavimapuEa — Scdhtiipur on lie Uuiaii in tJudh |TAumlM| , ji It wji> 

vb>iud by Hiui n T#iang, Some tm Kt^furu. It wa^ tbi 1 rnjhiTn3 nf Kn^, *?i>n of Rama' 
chuiidra, H ta ervlkd Ku^uithall in the Ydyn P , (Ctiara. eh. 21^). The capital woa 
removed from Ayctihyo by Xu*a when lie suctsseded Mb father Kamachandra, king of 
Oudh {Ragfmta^t XV, v. U7 ; xvi, v. 25). 




ffnft ftgflnpitni— R.ijgir. Liu: undent capital of Hagadha. 6*iun us GiriVFaJ»pUr» (Beal'* 

jure* ii, r- hsj, 

Kusamapura I. Properly Kustitaapura which it the jhitoo at pa tall pul fa (J/oAdwaipia, 
ch. C>. Kumbritr, the gcrathem quarter of Fntua, is evidently a corruption of 
Kusaiuapura (Ktignniajiurii), where the royal palace was situated. It was part of 
Futaliputra (Dphaiu’a -1/0*^001(1*0, eh. V, p 10). 2, KA.nynItnhju. 

KuAapura— Same ns Ku-ablmaiiapUTa (CinuungliEun- Aoe. (?co., p, 3il3). 

KuS aSth ala— K&nc>uj (Hunabtxh a J. 

KuAasthali—1- DwAraB, th a capital of Anartto, in Gujarat. DwAmkA wu* founded on 
thf> desert'd site of Km-n* ibid* by Krishna eh. 112). 2. tTjjayini (SLanih 

Avunit Kit.. chs, 24, 31). 

Kus&varlm 1. A sawnd tank in Tryotnvaka, twenty-ono miles from Nosik, near 
the source of liic Gfitiilviiti, 2. A sticn'd glmt in J Lard war. 

KOaftTOtt—1. Dwarnkii in 0 uja ra t( N il» kapfli ti’a Coin i cent ary on v. 54, eh. 100, Vann P. 
of the Jtf&A.) It was founded by Anartt*, tho nephew of Dtshftku. IL Was also called 
Knsoithall and wU the capital of Anurtta-desa {Situ P., pt. vi, eh. rtb). 2. KuailvtttT, 
which was situated on Ike border of the Vimlhya hills Uttara K„ eh. 121). 

was perhaps the ancient Darbbavati (modern Dabhoi), thirty-eight tnika north-east of 
Baron"h in Gujarat. It. was the capital of Kuia, eon of fliniachaiidra. 3. Kaaiir in the 
Punjab. Hiirtv-lwomlk * to the ,'LUitb-caat of Lahore, -i Same ag Ktuahhueanapura and 
KUO pit ra t lie capital of Kuoa, son nf Ramiichamlru (limjhuv'i^tt, C, 13. v. 07): Sultunpur 
inOiulh. 6. Ancient name of Kusmara or Ku^inugutw, where Buddha du d (AfnAd* 
fariniiMm Suita in SBB,. XI, p. 100; J&tiita, Cum. Ed., vol V, p. l4l—{K«ia- 
Jatabi). 0. A place on the bank of the Vbnft or Waifl-Qftugii which wan given by 
Aryaka, the founder nf the Abb ire dynasty, to Chftrudatta after killing Palokn, the tyrant 
king of Ujjayini (JfiKAtSAslujihi, Act X, 51), 

KuAltutgara -The place when* Buddha died in 177 u.c,, according to Prof- Mas Mffltkr, 
hut according to the Ceylonese chrutiulogy and Prof. l-v-fn. he died in o43 b.c., (sec 
GoMfitacher’a Pdfim, pp, 2:11*233). at the ago ol eighty in the ■■-ighih year of the nign of 
AjatiiAilru- it has boon identified by Pmf. Wilson with the present village of Kama, 
thirty -30 ven mites to the cast of Gorakhpur and to the north-west of Butt La. Buddha 
died iu the upavattana ol Kuiiitunt in the &AU grove of the MaQIui*. between the twin 
Kab» trees in the third watch ol the night, resting on lu» tight side with his head to Uic 
north ( Makdptft h ibbdm Suita in SEE., Vol. XI, pp. B)3, lid). Aioka erected three 
iUttpas on the scene of Ida death. It wua anciently callrd Kui&vaLi (Jitaha, Gun. Eil. f 

y t HI_ Knttt-Jfitiika). Thn charcoal ashes of Buddha'i funeral pyre were enshrined in a 

s lflp a at Bnrtii now called Moriyanagara in the Nyagrodha forest, visited by Hiueti Lsioiig. 
The ruin# of Anintddwa near Kasia in the district of Gorakhpur have been identified 
with the palaces of l he Mid III nobles of the Buddhist records, the relic* (bran*) of Buddha 
wen! divided by the Brahmin Broun into eight part* among the Liolichhavi* of VaioUl, 
.S»kya .4 ol KapilavoHtu, Bulnyiw of Allokappaka, Koliyas ol RdmagcAtna. Bralmianaa 
of ilcfhadvipa (perhaps Tkthia), Abdlan ol P»r», Mftllas nf KuAiiiurii (Kusinngaro), and 
AjutaAftt i'll . king of Filial iputra, who nil v recto<l *tup<i" npoti them Tht* BrtiliTi'iiii Urona 
built a Stftpa upon the pitcher with which h« had mcjiaured tlie rcKoa, and the Mantytw 
of Pippalavati Imilt mmLlvr on the charcoal frnm BndilhaV funeral pyre (J/uAri- 
jiartHilfdan *SuW«. ch, I’O Dr. Iio y, ideidiCea liaala with the place when- Buddha 
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received the kashaya or the mendicant robe after he had left his home (JASB. t 
Vol. LXIX, p. 83). Though Mr. Vincent A. Smith doubts the identification of Kusinagara 
with Kasia, yet the recent exploration by the Archaeological Department has set the 
question at rest. The stupa adjoining the main temple containing an image of the dying 
Buddha was opened and a copperplate was discovered showing the following words at 
the end “ Copperplate in the Stupa of Nirvana.” 

Kusinara —Same as Kusinagara. 

Kustana—The kingdom of Khotan in Eastern or Chinese Turkestan, famous for the stone 
called Jade ; hence it is called by the Chinese Yu (Jade)Jien. It was called by the 
Chinese Kil-sa-tan-na (Bretseheider’s Mediceval Researches, IT, p. 48). It was visited by 
Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. Its old capital was Yotkan, a little to the west of the modem 
town of Khotan, which in the ancient manuscripts discovered by Dr. Stein is called 
Khotana and Kustanaka. The territory of Khotan was conquered and colonised by Indian 
immigrants from Takshasila (Taxila) about the second century before the Christian era. Dr. 
Stein identified the Buddhist stupa and theSvmo-joh monastery of Hiuen Tsiang with the 
Dobe in the cemetery of Somiya, a mile to the west of Yotkan. Dr. Stein discovered 
many Buddhist shrinks, stftpas, relievos and statues of Buddha and Bodhisattvas in 
stucco at Dandan-Ulig (ancient Li-sieh), Niya, Endere and Rawak buried in the sand 
of the desert of Taklamakan in the territory of Khotan, and exhumed from the ruins 
many painted panels and documents written in Brahmi and Kharoshji characters on 
wooden tablets ( Talchtds ), and papers ranging from the third to the eighth century of 
the Christian era (Dr. Stein’s Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan , p. 402). Fa Hian saw at Khotan 
in the fourth century the drawing of cars of the Buddhist Tri-ratnas , Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sangha, which are the prototypes of the modem Jagannath, Balarama, and Subhadra. 
At Ujjayini, at the time of Samprati, Asoka’s successor, the Jainas used to draw a car 
on which Jivantaswami’s image was placed (SthavirdvaK, Jacobi’s ed., XI). The name 
of Kustana has also been mentioned by It-sing (see Records of the Buddhist Religion by 
Takakusu, p. 20). Same as Stana. 

Kusumapura— Same as Kusamapura ( Mudrdrdkshasa , Act II). 

Kutaka—Gadak, an ancient town containing many old temples in Dharwar district, Bombay 
Presidency (Bhdgavata P., V, ch. 0). 

Kutika—The river Kosila, the eastern tributary of the Ramgaiig/i in Rohilkhand and Oudli 
(Lassen’s Ind. AIL, II, p. 524, and Rdmdyana , Ayodhya K., ch. 71). 

Kutila —Same as Kutik&. 

Kutikoshtikft—The Koh, a small affluent of the Ramganga in Oudli (Lassen’s Ind. Alt., 
Vol. II, p. 524 and Rdmdyana , Ayodhya K., ch. 71). 

Kuva— Same as Goparashtra and Govarftshtra : Southern Koiikana. 

L 

Lada—Same as Lata (Southern Gujarat) and Rddha (a portion of Bengal). 

Lahada—It is a border-land between Kasmir and Dardistan (Brihat-Sarnhitd, ch. XIV, 
v. 22; Ind. Anl., XXII, 1893, p. 182—Topographical List of the Brihat-Satnhitd by Dr. 
Fleet.) 

Lakragad—The fort of Lakragad was situated on the Rajmahal hills in Bengal ; it was an 
old fort. It is the Lakhnor of Menliajuddin and other Muhammadan historians 
(Beveridge’s Buchanan Records in C. R., 1894). 

LakshmauAvati—1. Laldinauti is the corruption of Lakshmanavati. It was another 
name for Gauda (town), the ruins of which lie near Mulda. It was the capital of the 
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country of Gauda (Tawney : Merutui.ga’s Prabandhachintdmani, p. 181). It stood on 
the left bank of the Ganges. It was the capital of Bengal in 730 AC. (Reunell’s Memoir 
oj a Map of Hindoostan , p. 55), which date, however, does not appear to be correct. 
Lakshmana Sena, the son and successor of Ballfda Sena and grandson of Vijaya Sena, 
and great-grandson of Hemanta Sena, the son of Samanta Sena (Deopara inscription: 
Ep. Ind., I, 3), is said to have greatly embellished the city of Gaud with temples and other 
public buildings, and called it after his own name, Laknauti or Lakshmanavati (Martin’s 
East. Ind., Ill, p. 68). He was a great patron of Sanskrit literature. Jaya Deva of 
Kenduli,—the author of the celebrated lyric GVaQovindu (Bhavishya P., Pratisarga, Pt. IV, 
eh. IX), Umapatidhara, the commentator of the Kaldpa grammar and minister of 
Lakshmana Sena (Prabandha-chintdmani, p. 181), Govarddhana Acharya, the spiritual 
guide of Lakshmana Sena and author of the Arya-saptaiali, Sarana, and Dhoyi (who is 
called Kavi Kshamapati-srutidhara by Jaya Deva in his Gita-Govinda), the author of 
the Pavana-duta, were called the Paficharatna or five gems of Lakshmana Sena’s court 
in imitation of the Nava-ratna or nine gems of Vikramaditya (Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, 
p. 183 n.) Halayudha, the author of a dictionary and the spiritual adviser of the monarch, 
and Srielharadasa, the author of the Sadukti Karndmuta also flourished in his court. 
Lakshmana Sena founded the Lakshmana Samvat (era) in 1108 a.d. (Dr. R. L. Mitra s 
Buddha Gaya, p. 201), but according to Dr. Biihler, in 1119 a.d. (Deopdrd Inscription 
of Vijayasena: Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 307). Hunter considers that the name of Gauda was 
more applicable to the kingdom than to the city (Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Vol. VII, p. 51; Bhavishya P., Pratisarga P., Pt. II, eh. 11). For the destruction of 
Gauda and the transfer of Muhammadan capital to Rajmahal in lo92,(see Bradley-Birt s 
Story of an Indian Upland, eh. 2). 2. Lucknow in Oudli. It is said to have been f ounded 
by Lakshmana, brother of R&machandra, king of Oudli. It was repaired by Vikrama¬ 
ditya, king of Ujjayini. The town was first made the seat of government by Asaf-ud- 
Daulah in 1775 (Conder’s Modern Traveller, Vol. IX, p. 290). See Lucknow in Pt. II, 
of this work. 

Lakulisa—See Nakolisa. 

Lampaka —Lamghan, on the northern bank of the Kabul river near Peshawar ( Hemakosha ; 
Lassen’s History traced from Bactrian and Indo-Scythian Coins in JASB., 1840, p. 486 ; 
Brahman,la P., Piirva, ch. 48). It is also called Murand&. It is 20 miles north-west 

of Jalalabad. 

Lamp&ka—Same as Lampaka ( Mdrlcdnd . P., ch. 57). 

Langtlli—Same as Lafigulini. (Mbh., Sabh&, ch. 9). 

Langulini—The river Lafiguliya on which Chicacole is situated, between Vizianagram and 
Kali ngapatam (Pargiter’s Mdrkandeya P., ch. 57, p. 305). It is also called Xaglandi 
river (Thornton’s Gazetteer, 8. v. Ganjam). 

Lanka—I- Ceylon. 2. The town of Lauk& or Lankapatanam is said to be a mountain 
on the south-east corner of Ceylon; it is described as Trikuta or three-peaked in the 
Rdmdyana (Sundara K., ch.I) and was the abode of Ravana (Lanka Kanda, ch. 125). 
It is believed by some to be the present Mantotte in Ceylon, others think it to be a 
town submerged (Mutu Cooraara Swaray’s Ddthdvamsa, p. 97). There is a place called 
Nikumbhiia, about 40 miles from Colombo, where Indrajita performed his sacrifice 
(Buddhist Text Society’s Journal, Vol. Ill, Pt. I, Appendix). There arc some very good 
reasons to suppose that Lanka and Ceylon are not identical islands ; (1) the Rdmdyana 
(Kishk. K., ch. 41) says that one must cross the river Tamraparni and go to the south 














of She Mahendm range v.hkh abut 1 * into tho ocean mul eru&* it io reach L-uH, or in 
oLluf Tvotcbj the inland of Lahki. aceiMing to theJRfwidswn^ woe duwtctl to the south 
of the Cftrdftinum Mountains which form the southern portion of the Mahtudra range, 
lyliik if Ceylon bo the undent Linkfg cute in not required to ero*s the X&imdpand river 
to go to thoBOuth^m estieiuity of the Mnheudru Moutili in murder lu mu 3 i that iakirnl 
hy fh^ AdsmV Bridge {orSftul'iinJIia Ruitiritvara) ■ 2, Bmufm-mihiEi-s c 1 h j uritebratcd 

astronomer, &&yx that Ujjuyim uud Laulhi nro situated un the union meridian, win In 
Ceylon Lk» far to title w*t of this meridian ; X Some of the- work* of the Fauranlc 
timeflimnUoH LaiWaDdSl ahiU (the corruption of which is Ocylon) dhtlnet IaIaiiiL 
(IMiakSh’rjJiif-rJ dli. 14 LNid Dci'i I*, ehs. 42 40) On the other hand, ihr .l/aMr<jwj,-.c p 
the juiHt aud^ut JjLlory ol Ceylon campo-ix] in iht 1 OLh ueulnry a*d*, di t +tinelly 
mentions that the ivlimJ uf Lvnka wu.9 onlled Shi Liili by Vi jay a after Ins e.omjnL'st, and 
talif# Dufthngdmanj ftndParfikramahafm kings of L^iM or £\*y Lila (Geiger* JJiMvart ia.ob J * 
VII, XXXI). Tlio B&j'lmU al«o mm liras, Ike tradition of ik* w of liSvann in the 
Wa'id of Ceylon (tTphanr* PL T). Dhmnnuibiui, ihe author fit the 

jWjtWwiFrtpa, vholJred tu the twelfth reunify A,p kj in the reign of Piirrikramobilhu I, 
king of tkgrjpn, states that Sltphnla and Lritk& are the wne Wand It j* celled ifeitan 
or Siian (Ceylon) by Moreo Polo, who visited it eh the thirteenth century a.f. 
(Wright f a Po/o). Fur other derivation* of the name of Silikii, urn CnL YnleVi 

iTYmvi# of Niucu Pufu r W)1. II a |i» £i14 a not is 

Lata — I, Southern Gujnrut iucludm Khand« h ri turned between the river Mahi mid 
the lower Tuptl :■!!«? Larike of Ptolemy [Qarwh P rP ch. £5; Dow^unV Ctiufwi I /He- 
fionnry of Hindu Mflikotogy . Dr H Bliiuidjirkiiri /jf: J, 0/ (Ar I/pjIIyj ft„ msc. XT, p. 42), |i in 
meation ini in the Kamaxiiira of VfitsyAyanu* It enrol insect the cnljct’orate* of SurftU 
Elmi itii. Klit rlii ami pnrt* of JJnrodn of K&tMauud and Kurhh 

hy Burgees)* Aoeordfng to Col. Yul'', Lydu the anriont nan to nf Onjnntf r.ncj 

Xorthom Ko»kfiu Po?e p VuL U p, ^2 nl in i|u> Lftflriki of tins Blrnuti 

jnaoriptioEi atu! Ri^iika (Ri^ika) of Uio Gimiir hi>cjiptioii of A^ba. At^onling to 

Prof. BiUi)j9Ti L;lp ifl Central GujuruE. tho dlslrict boLwewn theMahi ai\d Kim rivers, 
and it.? ch*of Hty Broach ftk?- Ad iliiomd Nolon, Record* of the Buddhist 

BdigkMi by T^ikukuiu, p- 2 IT ; Albertmi^ India, I, p. 203). In the Copperplate 
liuoriprinn found ot Barodn p the capital of IA|n or tin kingdoui of Lfip -vara is said 
tobe Elapttr (v. U). IIlo inscription abo giv^the genealogy of the kings of Liiti Svura 
[JASB, f vul, \ III, 183§ + p. £#2), But St doubt fill whether Lufri and Lfiffiivara 
tm: identical kingdoms. LA{a was alio tailed Lacjb in the &iddhriJ3filabhanjik& OUadcia 
appeara to be Identical with La pi (sre OUfl) The Nngara Broliniii^ of Lir a (Gujarat) 
arc uaid to have invented the Xagr I character. The Dcvutifigari cha racier, howeycr, is 
said to ii avc been derived from tlu- Tir/Uuni alpha U t. 2 Bftijlm : the Lada f Uplwiirf 
Mahdvumia is a corrupt inn of RAdba in Bengal (sco Rad ha 1 ), 

LitWfflM Same Y^Lvatm (J4ktfo* r Cam. Lil. r IV, p. 172 ; SlahAmytfn t, 22) 

Lavanu—The Lun (I^Doni) or Nun Xmli which fin** near Puuiar and falls Into the Smd nL 
Chandpursonari in Majwa {Mmu-mMam, Act IX j AnU, S. m P . f Vul. II, p. 30S). 

L.v.-apura Called idao Luvaknfa Of Lavavura EkfUTward^ uaUed Lohawar ! Lahore^ founded 
hy Lava, the non of R Smack and™ (Tod’H BajaMttn, l p 224). The ruiua of iho undent 
city still eSEiit urar tlm prwoixt City of Lahore. In Lite Jalna Inarriptioiitf al ^alrunjaya, 
it h collrd t.tbhnpiira ( Ep . fotf v Vol. II pp. an, ZA), 

LIlAj^na—Tho liver 1‘halgu : Fjui r hj fart, the wertc '-m bronoh of th^ river FhfiJgUp nbieh 
joins- Mu- MoMtiA R k w miles above Ciiyn, i* c^UivSi by ihat name. Sec NUajana 
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Lodhra-Kanana— The Lodh-moona forest in Kumaun (Rdmdyana, Kishk., ch. 43) : see 
Karmftchala. It was the hermitage of Garga Itishi. 

Loha— Afghanistan ( Mbh., Sablia, ch. 26). In the tenth century of the Christian era, the 
last Hindu king was defeated by the Muhammadans, and Afghanistan became a 
Muhammadan kingdom. See Kamboja. 

Lohargaia —A sacred place in the Himalaya ( Varaha P ., ch. 15). It is perhaps Lohaghat 
in Kumaun, three miles to the north of Ckampawat, on the river Loha, as the place is 
sacred to Vishnu (see Karmachala). 

Lohita-Sarovara— The lake Rawanhrad, which is the source of the river Lohitya or 
Brahmaputra (Brahmdnda P., ch. 51). 

Lohitya —1. The river Brahmaputra (Mbh,, Bhishma P., ch. 9 ; Raghuvamia , c. IV, v. 81 ; 
Medini). For the birth of Lohitya, the son of Brahma, see Kdlikd P. } ch, 82. Para6u- 
rama’s axe fell from his hand when he bathed in this river, owing to the sin of killing his 
mother. According to Kalidasa, the river was the boundary of Pragjyotisha or Gauhati 
in Assam (Raghuvamia, IV, v. 81). For a description of the source of the Brahmaputra, 

see Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya, Vol. II, ch. 43. 

Lohitya-Sarovara-Thc source of the river Chandrabhaga or Chinab in Lahoul or Middle 
Tibet (Kdlikd P., ch. 82). It is a small lake now called Chandrabhaga. 

Lokapura —Chanda in the Central Provinces. It contained the temples of MahakaB and 
her son AchaleSvara who was formerly called JharpatcSvara (Skanda P.), 
Lomasa-Asrama— The Lomasgir-hill, four miles north-east of Rajauli in the sub-division 
of Nowadah, in the district of Gaya ; it was the hermitage of Lomasa Rishi (Grierson’s 
Notes on the District of Gaya , p. 27). 

Lon&ra— See Vishnu-Gaya (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62 ; Cousen’s Antiquarian Remains in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, p. 77). 

Lumbini-Vana—Rummen-dei in the Nepalese Terai, two miles to the north of Bhagavanpur 
and about a mUe to the north of Paderia. See Kapilavastu. The eight Chaityos or 
sacred places which are visited by Buddhist pilgrims are (1) The Lumbini Garden in 
Kapilavastu where Buddha was born ; (2) Bodhi tree in Bodh-Gaya where he attained 
Buddhahood; (3) Mrigadava in Benares where he preached his law for the first time ; (4) 
Jetavana in Sr&vasti where he displayed miraculous powers ; (5) Saiikasya in the district 
of Kanauj where he descended from the Trayatrim&a heaven ; (6) Rajagriha in Magadha 
where he taught his disciples ; (7) Vais&li where he spoke to Ananda about the length of 
his life ; (8) KuSinagara where he died in a Sala grove (Mahd-parinibbdna Sutta, VI, 51-62 ; 
in SBE., Vol. XI). 

M 

Machchha —Same as Matsya (Ahguttara Nikdya, Tika Nipata, ch. 70, para. 17). 

Machheri —Alwar, which formerly appertained to the territory of Jaipur (see Matsya-desa). 
Madana-Tapovana —Same as K&mfterama (Raghuvaniia, xi, 13). 

Madguraka— Same as Modftgiri (Matsya P., ch. 113). 

Madhumanta— Same as Dandakaraijya (Rdmayana, Uttara, chs. 92, 94). 

Madhumati —The Mohwar or Modhwar river which rises near Ranod and falls into the 
Sind ( about eight miles above Sonari in Malwa (Malati-Mddhava. Act IX, and Arch. 
S. Rep., II, 308). 

Madhupuri— Mathura : it was founded by Satrughna, the youngest brother of Rama, by 
killing the Rakshasa Lavana, son of Madhu. The town of the demon Madhu has been 
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identified by Growse with Maholi, five miles to the south-west of the present town of 
Mathura. In Maholi is situated Madhuvana (or forest of Madhu), a place of pilgrimage 
(Growse’s Mathura, pp. 32, 54). 

Madhura— Same as Mathura (see Ghata-Jdlaka in the Jdtakas (Cam. cd.) IV, p. 50, which 
is a distortion of the story of Krishna). 

Madhuvana —See Mathura. 

Madhyadesa —The country bounded by the river Sarasvati in Kurukshetra, Allahabad, 
the Himalaya, and the Vindhya ; the Antarveda was included in Madhyadefea ( Manu Sam- 
hitd, ch. II, v. 21). The boundaries of 3Iajjhimade£a of the Buddhists are :—to the east 
the town Kajaigala and beyond it Mahas&la ; south-east the river Salavat!; south the 
town Setakanmka; west the town and district Thuna ; north Usiradhvaja Mountain 
(Mahdvagga , V, 12, 13). Kampilya was originally the eastern limit of Madhyadeta 
(Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 115, note). The countries of Pafichala, Kuru, 
Matsya, Yaudheya, Patachchara, Kunti and Sdrasena were included in MadhyadeJa 
(Garuda P., I. ch. 55). Madhyadesa includes Brahmarshi-deSa which again includes 
Brahmavartta (Max Muller’s Pig- Veda, Vol. I, 45). 

Madhyamarashtra Same as Mah&kosala or Dakshina-Kosala (Bhattn Svamin’s Commen¬ 
tary on kautilya’s. Arlhaidstra, Bk. II, Koshudhyaksha). 

Mad hyames vara A place sacred to Siva on the bank of the Mandakini (Kurma P., Purva, 
ch. 33). See Paficha-Ked&ra. 

Madhyamika— Nagari near Chitore in Rajputana, which was attacked by Menander; he 
was defeated by Vasumitra, grandson of Pushyamitra and son of Agnimitra of the Suega 
dynasty, Agnimitra being the viceroy of VidiAa (Kalidasa's Mdlavikdgnimitra, Act V; 
Vincent A. Smith’s Early History of India, p. 199 ). Same as Sibi. But according to the 
Mahabhdrata (Sabha P., ch. 32), Madhyamika and Sibi are two different countries, though 
their names are mentioned together. 

Madhyftrjuna Tiruvidaimarudur, six miles east of Kumbhaconum and 29 miles from Tan- 
jore, Madras Presidency ; it was visited by §aiikarach&rya (Ananda Giri’s Sahkaravijaya, 
ch. 4, p. 16; Arch. S. Rep., 1907-8, p. 231). It is celebrated for its temple. 

Madra A country in the Panjab between the Ravi and the Chinab. Its capital was Sakala. 
Madra was the kingdom of Raja Balya of the Mahdbhdrala (Udyoga, ch. 8), and also of 
Raja Asvapati, father of tho celebrated Savitri, the wife of Satyavana (Matsya P., ch. 
200, v, 5; Mbh., \ ana P., ch. 292). Some suppose that Madra was also called Vnhika. 
Vahika, however, appears to be a part of the kingdom of Madra (Mbh., Kama P., ch., 45). 
Madra was also called Takkadc£a (Hemachandra’s Abhidhdna-chintdmani). 

Magadha— Tho province of Bihar or properly South Bihar (Rdmdyara, Adi, ch. 32; Mbh., 
Sabha P., ch. 24). Its western boundary was the river Sona. The name of Magadha 
first appears in the Atharva-samhitd, v, 22, 14; xv, 2. The ancient capital of Magadha 
was Girivrajapura (modem Rajgir) at the time of JarAsandha, who was killed by Bhima, 
one of the five Pandavas. The capital was subsequently removed to Pataliputra, which 
was formerly an insignificant village called by the name of P&taligrama, enlarged and 
strengthened by Ajatasatru, king of Magadha and contemporary of Buddha, to repel the 
advance of the Vrijjis of Vaisali. Udaya&va, the grandson of Ajat&Aatru, is said to have 
removed the capital from Rajagriha to Pataliputra (Vdyu P., II, ch. 37, 369)., The country 
of Magadha extended once south of the Ganges from Benares to Monghyr, and south¬ 
wards as far as Singhbhum. The peoplo of the neighbouring districts still call the districts 









ol I'-iliiJi anil Guyu> by the nftnK ofMftgA, which is ft wn^tiqnof Mugadlia. In the Laltfa- 
in's torn (eh. 11) Gnyatiralui is placed in Mogadha. Tt was originally inhabited by the 
tTicros and the Kola, who were considered Asiinw by the Aryans, After the Andhra- 
bhrityaa of Piilaliputm (sec Pain*). the (htpta* reigned in Magodha. According to (Sm- 
oinghnni the Gnpta era commenced in 3Lt> aj>* when MohArijn Gupta ascended the throne, 
whereas according to Dr. fleet {Cwp. hump, Ind., VoL IH. p. 33), it commenced in 
320 a, ii,, when Chandra Guptn [ ascended the throne of MagodM. The Gupta* were 
destroyed hy the Epthalilcs known in India H the Huns whwe leader Lndih (Liklnui 
Udayfcutya of the wins) hud wrested GAndh&ra from the Kiwhans and tmtaWiahed his 
Capital at Sakata. Hta denoimdinte t-rtidtudly conquered the Gnpta tern tones and sub* 
varied their kingdom. The capital of lire- Gttptas WOO ftt first Pfifaliputra, and though 
After Ramii tli* Gupta's ootUptret it was still regarded oflieinlJy a* lilt Capital, yet, in fait 
the wut of government WM tvninvnl !<I dlfhwnl plucca nl diderenl tiuivt 
Magadlii—The river Some (JMjm., I 32). Set- Sumflgadtt- 
Mahabalipui.v Some n$ Bnnnpura. 

Mahabodhi—6'ti Bravllwa (.1 fnUtjn P,, uli.23). 

Maliichi ra —China was so called dnring the wodirovul period («*c China). 

MahvGmiga—The riw AtakanundA m the Himalaya (fi«An» Som^iW. ck, 85: fitftt?.. 
Vo). VU, p, 257 note). 

Mahttkatiilka—It is formed by the lovcn Kod» of Nepal, which ore t he MUamchi, the Sun 
Kwi [Sniin Kn»i) or the Bhotca Koii, the Tamho k<;*i, the Likhu Kcwi the Dudhn KusI, 
the A run ii {Padmtx P,, 8 varga, eh. 1ft; Vans, oh. *1) nml the Tamor (Tamm of the 

Mt/h., Vann, eh. 84). Tito union uf the Tumor, the .burn and the Sun Kod foriiLs lire: 
Trivcpi. a ho-lv place of pilgrimage. Tin- Triveni is immediately ttlxivt 1 Vuriilui-kslw-tra 
in Porn™ above Math pur, at the point where nr clow to whioli tin- united Kiwis issue into 
tin plain., (JASD„ XVTt, pp. ftDS, fU7, rnnp at p. Ben Barftha-k&hetra. Of the 

seven Ku'Sj, the Tatnba nr Tamar, and Likhu are lost in the Sun Host and (he Banin in 
the Arun (lbut„ p. DM w»fcj. 

Mahl-Kojala—MahA-KoOsla own prised the whole country from the sonroe of the Narbada 
ut AjiianiUaniakft on the north to the Mihauadi on Hue south, and from the river Waln- 
GmigA ini the wr-’t to Hie Hurdu and Jmik rivers on the cast, anti it conipriei-tl also the 
enstern portion of the Central Province# includingthn districts of Chhstisgai rmd Ray&pur 
(see Tiv.iivi Devil's Inscription found ut tt-ijim in the AviaUc Rr.worrfiw, XV. StNJ), Suiuu 
uu Dtik hitfu-Ktiiulu (GotucuH Aid!^iiarinw Remains in He Central Provinces and Bentr, 
p, 59; Cunningham'* Atth. S. Pep., Vol, XVII. p. tjS), It niu the kingdom of the Kj*Iji. 
chori-i (Hopsons /ndiun Coins, p 33), 

Mahitloyfi—l, Same as Oiiikhtandtha nr Amarcsvam {Knrnm P I’r ii, nil, 3), 2. In 

Benares (.Iffru P., idi, 112), 

Mfthanadi—1. Till- Phalgu river in the diairiot of Goya (AftA., Adi i*.. eh. 21fl. v. 7—Nik- 
kaptbiCfl Commentary; Vann, dia, 87, 05). 2. A river in Orissa (Puthtw Svarga, 

Oh. 3}. 

Muhnual—iSuino Mahiiudi (AC <7A., p. 83, Vangartsl «.l ), 

MoMnandl -A place of pilgrimage in theKnmul district (A>. I ml., Vol. I r p. 30s). 

Irtuhapadnin-Saras—Same do Amvafo ; the lake derives its name from the Mfigu Uah&padina 
The Wulur or Valur lake in Ku-mir (D. , Stem s RdjatamArjini, Vol. 1, p. L74, note). 
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MahiUA£h< ra-Tin- Marat Jut country {iMnuiua A, tilt, I3J: I in.* country waUivd by tin 
Hpp r Godavari ami that lying hrtwwii that rivet uud 1 fir- KOhijfl. At win- tini« it «<i» 
HjiHtnymwut with (hr Dcsscaji. At the time of Aifoka, the country hum mik'd Mnliaiwf ihn; 
hi; Rf-nt h*-rc tJif* Buddhht um\iuium H iuiiuikI MulitulhiiiuiiLaTukkliiLa in 245 n,c, {Ur. 
Rpip'r's J/<iA/(r«n<M r ok. XII, p. 85 mAc), It* sjirimt narnt* wait Atcrnnka or Awaka at 
the lime "f Buddha (aro Aamabas T(s unck-iH capital vcm Prutislittmirn (P**{liln) r,ti 
tli- ifmliVvnri ft ivn* the > apital of tin- junior prim-- of lit" Andhr.ihl<~ity,i dynasty el 
til'- Pui^Ltta, Mho were afoo calk'd iSotnltorniB Off in the eoimpted form of the word Siili- 
vAli imm («>■ nhanahiata). The moot powrTnl fif the AuHhrohlinlyn kings was I'uln 
ntfiji, who neigueil from 130 to 154 a ,<r. 1J< overt lire w ih-j tiynMty of HdkapTuiu whu 

probably irignod at Jlmouag.nn (Juiier). After t lii' And h nibli ri lynx , l lie K nlnilraf>A 
dymagtj wtos ill paascaaion of u portion of the Deeeim from 2IH to “J2 \.j> , and alter them 
lbe Abhini.s refgned for G7 ytar* T that iw up u> 3ihl a a>. ; tJa n the ILLd^nikutr^ {modem 
RAtiu> le) called iL*o Rutihin nr Tbiphiriht.% (mm whom thr nam<^ of Mjjhtirau^ iMnlo 
r&Uft) and Muhil-rftaht?lka (XhiMmaiiLrii} arc derived, reigned froiu ibe ihinl to ifio ebsfh 
century a.d. Then Lhr- CJholukyM reignr-rJ from the loginning of the hixxh century to 
a.d. Fidnkeid I, who performed the n+mmnthn sucrifioc, fpnicivcd hw capital from 
Pad ban to BatApIpura (now called Bidfiutf}. Hh grandiion Fulake&i I] waa the mo*i 
powerful king of thin dynasty. Ho ujia the tioiitrrn porary of Khu-r:m TT of To rein, Hu 
defeated Harris uvimbihjin* or fifl&dltjflt U of IfofUUij* During U* xv%ir Hi uni Taianj; 
VLHit4 rl HaMrfoihtrji (Mo-li^jiirluvj, Ttantidtirga of the later RAtthtraikftt* ilyunuy 
awnikd the throne hi 74& am^ by defeating Klrtiirannan If of theOmttiLyu dymurty. 
GoviiYda I LL was the tnmi powerf ul prince of the In Err Hfnlitnikiifri dynasty. Hi* hoti 
A nrughuvi irabu or Sunra made ManyaLhijla (modern Mtilklied) hk capital. The RfitdsjrU' 
ku!u dyniwty was subverted in Q73 A,r. by Tuitopu of the later Chuhikya dynasty, Ahi* 
vamaLLa nr ^ntnc^%'ara I, who rr%or d from If^tU to loG!>, removed hiji capital hum 
M.mjajiliiU to Kalyunn m Kuntala-d ra. Hm hui Tfibhii veului uallu, Vikrarmnti!ya If 
vi^h the moHt powerful king who digued from inTii to I12« In hk court fbutkbnl 
\ ijuanevtrifa r the author of the Mit&ktktirfi, and RiEhmut, the mil hot of the 
ikiw-dbKto, The throne wa* niurped by Vijjalu uf m-- iCni^huti dymtiy, who had 
been a minfatelf of Tailnpa IT, in 1102 A.o., hut tin* djUMty (p caiuit rxtlrmt in 1 (U2 t 
and the YAdavM became the aov^ relgna <jf the Dccctm^ Undlmua ofihte dviia-rty fouiwb d 
ihv city ol XK vagirh Utodem DaulAliilimL, and snath it bin lapitiiK in IIK7 A,f. Sb'glmria 
WH3t the- mcnAt powerful king of thirl dynasty. In hid court Hotirishcd Cljmiguik vii, tin* 
grandson of BhiLtikkniita h Ary a (bom in Sukn lOSO^Aji 1114) and bon nf l^l^hmldluiriip 
who Wdd his chief iotfologct. In the n ign of Kuinactiandra, Ikuiadri, who wild probably 
tailed Homadpant and who wua |he wuihor of the Vhaiunw^ chhddj^nt, won h b 
fuiaifitcr. He L? Maid to have ootutruoted ill the Deccan \rnmi of the tcmplen of ii ivrtain 
aLyk called HunsodpanU tcinpkh, YnpudL-vo, Ltur mu lbur of tin* M j mg£kftkddfe$ Viplamna, 
floarithed ahio In tin court of RAoiudiauilru. Ur, Hlnm I>a ji, however f h nf opinion 
UluEt tb-re wen? in any peRiou* of the nnnic of VopadcTu r one the author of the Muf/dhti* 
bwihn, another the author of the Dhutup&jhii nr A T a vikvltftidfUMt, and a Lhird Lbi> com- 
EUeatOitur uf BluWh katii chiin, a Vs LildmG* w ho ^vlo? the son of Bhiiiuifkvti T wbOe Ki^nVii 
™* lhl f'^hcr of tbu author of thu;- grainmuiicjil treatine. According to Bham Ita|I p ihr 
d in the court of Kfnsftaehrtudira (IULiniuJiamh-a Gh<\,h\'» Litem*y Rmahi* 
i>r ’ Khan fJiij* eh. Viii + pp L IE}, LSD), BAniin tinndra or Ramaxleva was the Imt of 
iltc impendent Hindusovt^igife of the iX-cean. Aluiiddin Kbifiji defeated K.urrndmmlra 
kdlrdlm ion^iu^r* and ub*orl*d hiv duniiidm^ into the Muiimnnimlan cnipfiu ul I3kn 
A,cr, (Yjt Bliuinlarkara Kuf/y /f vf ihr IkkfM\ «C. 1V ). 
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But Ranjha was insistent and would not be refused. He said to Balnath : “ Seeing 

your face has lifted the burden from my soul. By putting all the pleasures of the world 
behind me I have calmed my sorrows. I have now reached the degree of Jog called Chit 
Akas after passing through the stages of Bhut Kas and Juda Kas [the three different planes 
of Jog philosophy]. I will die as a Jogi on your threshold and my blood will be on your head. 
And when the Chelas [pupils of Balnath] saw that his heart was wavering towards Ranjha, 
they began to taunt their master, and their tongues were as sharp as daggers that had been 

sharpened on a whet-stone. . , „ , , , , 

“ You are opening your arms to this goodlooking Jat .” they said, and yet you do not 
give Jog to those who have undergone much trouble for many years. Verily Jogis have 
become enamoured of comely boys.” And R&njha tried to pacify them saying: I look upon 
you all as equals of Balnath and you are all my brothers. With your help I may hope to get 

salvation in the day of Judgment. . 

And the Chelas replied: “Boy, listen tous. Foreighteen yearswe have been serving him. 

We have given up all and live by begging. All day and night we remember God. Yet he 

does not give us Jog. He is sometimes like fire and sometimes like water. We cannot dis- 

cover his secret.” „ . . ^ , .. 

And the Cbel« in their anger intrigued with each other and rebelled .gainst Balnath. 
They left the Jogi’. hou.c and kitehen. They piereed the Gum (Holy man) with their 

shameless taunts. , 

Whereupon the Guru rebuked them and his anger blazed from h,s eyes. The Chelas 
instantly obeyed him, so powerful was the enchantment that the Guru laid upon them. All 
ill feeling vanished from their minds. They obeyed the orders of their Guru an 
brought Balnath the earrings as he had told them, and the razor wherewith to shave Ranjha. 
And the Guru took off R&njha’s clothes and having rubbed him in ashes and embraced him, 
made him sit by his side. Then he took the razor of separation and shaved him completely. 
Then he bored his ears and put earrings on him. He gave him the beggars bowl the rosary, he 
horn and the shell in his hands, and made him learn the word Alakh [God]. He taught him the 
way of God and the Gurus from the beginning, saying: Your heart should be far from other 
men's women. That is the way of Jog. An old woman should be treated as your mother and 
a young woman as your sister.’ 

But Rftniha having achieved his desire and having been granted Jog. shook off the dis- 
guise of penitence and replied boldly to Balanth : “ Cease vexing me anylonger. Even though 
you force your advice down my throat, I will not follow it. Who has taught you to 
captivate young men and to ensnare them in your net ? ” 

Hearing this Balnath reproved R&njha, saying: “Remember you have adopted 
the creed of humiliation and beggary and you should banish all impure thoughts from your 
mind and not disgrace the creed of a fakir. 

Ranjha replied • “ Had I been only a lover of God I should have sought only Him. If I had 

been silent before the love of women, would I have deserted my family and ruined myself. 

Hir has captivated my heart. That is why I have become a Jogi. I have become a Fakir only 
that I might keep my Love in remembrance. Had I known that you would try to keep me 
from mv Love, I would never have set foot on your hill of Tilla. Had I known that you would 
bore my ears, I would have put these earrings in the fire. Set my ears right or I will bring 
the sepoy of the Sirlcar [Government] here.” 

And Balnath was sad and hung his head on hearing these wild words, and he said : “ Verily 
l repent and am sorry for having given Jog to this youth. He has got the treasures of Jog 
without spending a single farthing.” And he entreated Ranjha to give up his wilful and evil 
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ways and to become a true Fakir. But Ranjha laughed him to scorn saying: “ WeVats 
are cunning strategists and we use all means to compass our hearts desire. I will invoke the 
name of my Pir, my Guru and of God and pitch my flag in Rangpur where I will cut off the 
nose of the Kheras and spite the Sials. Do not think I can ever give up Hir. Gurus who try 
to keep their disciples from women are as foolish as driven cattle. I will open my heart frank¬ 
ly to you. What can a Jat do with a beggar’s bowl or horn, whose heart is set only on plough¬ 
ing ? What is the good of teaching him to tell his beads when all he can do is to tell the tale 
of his cattle ? I will be frank with you. I must search for my beloved. She belongs to me. 
And I am pursuing nobody else’s property. The snake of Love has coiled itself round my 
heart and is sucking my lifeblood from me. My bones and my flesh melt when I am separated 
from Hir. Love fell on us when we were both young. Hir had her hair in long plaits 
and I had a small beard. We passed the Spring and Summer of our love together. 
Then evil days came and Hir’s parents preferred to marry her elsewhere; and they 
betrothed her to the Kheras. When the storm wind of calamity fell upon me I became a 
Fakir and embraced the labours of austerity. You are the only true Guru in the world, 
and it is only through your kindness that a poor traveller can guide his boat ashore. 
Give me Hir. That is all I ask. My heart begs for Hir and for Hir alone.” 

At lust the Guru understood that R&njha had been wounded Bore by the arrow of love 
and that he would never give up the search for his beloved. So he prayed and poured ashes 
over his body and plunged his soul into the deep waters of meditation. He closed his eyes in 
the Darbar of God and uttered this prayer. 

*' Oh God, the Lord of earth and sky, Ranjha the Jat has given up kith and kin and 
all that he possesses and has become a Fakir for the love of the eyes of Hir, who has slain 
him with the arrow of Love. Grant, Oh Lord, that he may get his heart’s desire/* 

The Five Pirs also prayed in the Court of God that Ranjha might, receive that which 
his heart desired. Then there came a reply from the Darbar of God. u Hir has been 
bestowed on Ranjha and his boat has been taken ashore.” So Balnath opened his eyes and 
said to Ranjha : “ My son, your prayer has been granted. The True God has bestowed Hir 
upon you. The pearl and the ruby have been strung together. Go and invade the Kheras 
and utterly subdue them.” 

CHAPTER 21. 

(Rdnjha leaves Tilla for Rangpur disguised as a Jogi.) 

So Ranjha made haste to leave Tilla and he collected strange herbs and potent roots from 
the woods and put them in his wallet, that he might appear as one skilled in medicine. And 
be determined to learn spells and enchantments and sorceries so that he might capture his 
beloved. He was determined that if necessary he would wear bangles like Mian Lai Hosain 
Shahbeg and kiss the feet of a dog like Majnun had done. So Ranjha set out from Tilla 
having bidden farewell to Balnath. The destroyer of the Kheras started like the stormcloud 
that moves to the place where it has fallen once before. 

As he passed from village to village the people said to themselves : •* This boy 
does not look like a Jogi. His wooden earrings and beggar’s clothes do not suit him. His 
build is not that of a Jogi. His bones and feet are hard. Surely some proud woman has 
made him turn Fakir.” 

And Ranjha replied; “ I am the perfect Nath descended from seven generations of Naths. 
I have never handled a plough. My name is Dukh Bhajan Nath and I am the grandson 
of Dhanantar Vaid. 1 My Guru is Hira Nath and I am going to worship at his shrine. 

1 Dhanantar Vaid was a celebrated Hindu Physician. Dukh Bhajan Nath is a play upon words 
paeaning the Nath weighed down by Borrows. Hira Nath refers to his worship of Hir. 
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Any one who oppose me goes Honied Lmjui this world- 

And ho strode Oil with awiugiu^ steps a* ono intoxicated. even as namel-mcti awing 
riding on a camel* back, lie made straight for the Kheiaa a bruin BVB» as a stream in flood 
a weeps down Uiu bed of the river or as a lion springs on its victim- A partridge *aug on the 
right Ob he started and he took this as a gOod omen. 

K,' wjii iillcil with lovu even us min pours down in the darkness of ft pitch Mark night. 
As Uinjhn entered tin neighbourhood of Rauupur lie met a shepherd grazing his sheep* 
multhe shepherd looked at Lhu Jogi ns ft lover looks into the eyes ul his beloved. and fluid: 
“Tell me without, disguise what country Jiavo you eome from f 

Tho Jogi replied : " I come from the river Obliges- f am a bird of passage from tho 
other aide of tho river. We Jogi a stay in one place for twelve years and then wander for 
two leu years and we bring success to those who meet us." 

Tho shepherd replied : " Real Fakirs do not tell lies. You claim to bo a Fakir and you 
me Idling a lie* You wUinot deceive a shepherd. They axe the most cunning of all man* 
kind. You an: the Sids shepherd and your name is R'mjhu. You used to graze the hutfa* 
loca of Ciiuehuk. You and Hir used to flpmil your time in the forest- You are the famous 
lover of llir. Tlic Stals were always taunted about yon and Hir. All the world knew your 
story. You should tlcu from the i\bems or they will kill juo ■ 

And this Jogl replied to the shepherd : " Surely you will be punished for telling such 
iii~ 1 and mine have bain Fakirs from Raven generations, 1 have nothing to do with the 
world. I deal with beads of penitence and beggar howls and live by aotfug dims. If yon 
wish well for yourself do not vail me a servant, for l am without, doubt a holy man. I tent 
the ray name of women. Who is R^ujh* and who i* Hir 1 If you call me a servant, 1 will 
tear vnu in pieces-" The Jogt ebook with anger. Tho water or wrath gleamed in liifl angry 
ev s And the shepherd afraid of the wrath of the Jogi Ml »b hia feet and 'olded his 
hils "»u aupplwaiiou, saying : "Fir {i.*.. Holy man forgive my sin- Tha grawr of 
buffaloes that 1 Na«w closely itoembM you and such mistakes arc pardonable, T mil tell 
you all tho story. 11 

And ha told the Jogi the story of lUnjha and Hir. spread Ids blanket before him and treat- 
ad him kindly, Meanwhile a wolf fell on tho sheep, and the shepherd in his distress culled 
to the Jogi to attack the wolf, for ho had counted hi# Bock and found the wolf had sUm wren 
lamb.-, and one sh«cp. The Jogi did as the shepherd besought him and confronted tho wolf 
in battle- The Jogi called upon the Five Hr# who supported him in the encounter, He 
smote the wolf with hU beggar’s bowl and the wolf fell to the ground like a log. Then the 
JoBi piorced him with his Fakir’s tongs and brought the hodv to the shepherd who was 
a mured at the sight. So the sbopherd was convinced that the Jogi Via a perfect saint and 
endowed with miraculous power uiid he fell at his feet in supplication, 

,And RAnjhft said: " Brother, lot u# sit down and talk together. Wc must taka care 
•hat our secret does not leak out.’ 

The shepherd replied : " You have disgraced the nam© ol Love. Having won her 
lave you should have run away with her, Either you should have never fallen in love with 
her or having once loved her. you should have killed her rather than let another have her. 
When the Kborns took her away in marriage you should hove shaved your beard In the 
•iwmMy. You should have died rather than ba disgraced «s you have been disgraewi,’’ 
RAnjba replied : 11 Your speech breaks my heart but we Jogia have patience even when 

tre arc tiatnpltd on.” e .. . , . , 

The shepherd replied : “You fool. Take tho girl uway if you can, Saida is no friend 
of ours. You have got your eats bored and you have grazed buffaloes for twelve years and 
arc you atU) afraid ul vvhM the world wiU s®y 1 When you go to Jfcmgpur to beg through the 
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jjti i-jftlally, The uirIf, of (In city will tuisc you but you should Ionve them severely 
nloac anil not taminh tlu- nauic of a. Fakir, Sdhti the ristor of Saida is a r lever woman and 
you should boware of her. Sh« ia cor lain to ho your enemy. She is not afraid of any Fakir, 
Sho ia in Ic.vo with n Ho inch cttmel*dri tw. Von should let htir understand that you 
knuw lliiif. May !J c d help you in your disk, Fortune favours you. Your star b in thu 
atoend&Ut Itlnjliu; you are about to ascend the throne of Akbar. The jackal of Hazara is 
g^Sujr to Lry ^m l capture the lioness of Jluiug. You, a fox of the jungle of Takhl H&zuni, 
will become as favoured us a delicate musk doer of Khotan. You have heaped dbgmee on 
ihc Siab and now you an? going to humiliate (he Khoren. 

CHAPTER 22. 

{Hfajha arrve* at Rnwjpur ) 

Bo it came to pass Hint fUnjh* nude to the village of t he Kltenw. The girls of the'vjlUgo 
were Ukiug water from the well when Ranjh» addressed them. Some suspected be ws» 
the lover of Hir but they laid nothing. A woman told him the name of the village, and 
[tuiijhn. rejoiced when h« heard the awns, “ Ajju, " she said, " is the headman of the village 
and Saida is hi* sun who stole away Hlr the bride ol RAujlm." Ami FUnjha n-joitcil when 
hr. beard the name of Hlr. The children of the village followed him about :t« he bcggiMl 
from boujin to house and the young men naked him what he thought of the place when ha 
hud inspected ftU the girls. 

And RAnjha replied : “How can I iix my attention on the Klienvs with all these girl* 
about I Thoir bright #yca slay their lovers a* with a sharp sword. The wrenl of their 
givers and the black of their eyelashes liave dealt death and destruction in the bazaar. 1 

The beauties of Rongpnr thronged round the Jogi like moth# round a lump. They 
overwhelmed him with their himpost.tug beauty. His eyes shone in aroozcuieint. W hen 
the women of the village saw the beauty of the Jogi they surrounded him in multiludee, old 
uiid young, tat and iliin, married and unmarried. They jUJUrcd out all their woes to the 
Fakir mid many wept a* they told their etc tic... Some complained of their poverty ; either* 
yearned lot children : others complained of their fatherdn-law «r mother .in-law. Some wiiii* 
plained that their huah-mds heat them ; others that their neighbours were unkind. Others 
said : ** Our sous have gone to a distant country. When will they return I “ Some said : 
* l l r 0f God's sake deliver mo from the pains of Lo ve, Its Home ban scorched me over since 1 
was bom." 

ltinjhu mode all the girts ait dose to him and told them to fetch freshly broken potsherds 
from the kiln. On them he drew mysteriotw lines and signs. Some he told to wear them 
round Lhcir necks. Others to bind t hem round their loins. Others ha told to put them 
in pitcher* cd water and to make all the family drink them. " Thus fathered u-law, mothers- 
iu-iaw, b m bands , brother* and everybody will become kind ", Tu others he said : “ Be 

composed; God has fulfilled all your hopes." 

The girls came trooping out ol their houses v, ben they heard of the Jogi, say mg: 
«i Mother, a Jogi has eonm to our village wit h rings in hie cars He has u beggar* bowl in his 
lrnn.1 and a necklace of beads round hi* neck. He has bug hair like a juegbr. His eyw 
are red and shine with the brilliancy of Sometimes hu plava on the King (a music*! 
lustrum rut] and weep*. At Other time* ha plays on the Xud [another musical MM) 
and laugh*. He call* ou God day and night. Ho is the chela ipupilj of Bulimth and the 
love of Ai.incoue law pierced hi* heart. 

And Saida# abler said to Hir : Sister, this Jogi is ns beautiful an the muon unit ju 
slender as H eypre-i* tree, ibs U tho son of some lucky mother. He b searching ahyul wi if 
he had bht rtonlfi valuable pcarL Ue is mere- beautiful ovcu than you. He cries, 11 Odd he 
*it)i ycu" iu if he hod lest aom* beloved friend, Did not Mirra and Bub]ha low their live* 
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for Love ? Did not Joseph suffer imprisonment for twelve years for the love of Zuleika ? Was 
not Kama ground to powder for Love s sake ? Surely this Jogi is a very thief of beauty 
and that is why he has had his ears bored. Some say he has come from Jhang Sial. Others 
say he has come from Hazara. Some say he is in love with somebody and that is why he 
has had his head shaved. Some say he is not a Jogi at all but has got his ears bored for 
the sake of Hir.” 

And Hir replied : “ I entreat you not to touch on this subject. It appears to me that 
this is a true message from God, and that it is Ranjha. My love for him has already ruined 
my life. Why has he come to destroy me again ? He has lost his # beloved and has also 
got his ears bored. What benefit has he received from Love ? He became a shepherd and 
then cast dust and ashes on his body and relinquished all hope of name or fame.” 

And Hir wept secretly and tears poured like rain from her eyes. And she said to the 
girls: “ Bring him somehow to me that we may find out where he comes from and who 
he is, who is his Guru and who bored his ears.” 

The girls drawing water at the well made merry with the Jogi, saying: 14 This is what 
becomes of the man who runs after girls. It is only those who have lost their hearts that 
bore their ears And they tantalised him by displaying their charms. They burnt his 
heart sorely by saying: “ Hir is very happy with the Kheras. ” They sidled up to him and 
touched him with their hands. They said: 44 You have shown us your gracious presence. 

Now come and let your sun shine in the courtyard of Hir. Be kind to us and walk down 
w ith us to the house of Ajju and look at Pretty Sehti. Come into her courtyard and look 
at Hir.” And they laughingly said : 14 Sir, Fakir, we stand before you with folded hands. 
Please accede to our request and lay us poor women under a debt of gratitude.” 

To which Ranjha replied haughtily : “ My family have been Fakirs for seven genera¬ 
tions and we do not know the ways of the w'orld. I eat hand and mid [narcotic preparations 
of opium] in desolate places and enjoy the hermit life of the jungle. I know all about 
wolves, deer, lions and tigers. You are all mines of beauty, but what concern has a Jogi 
with beauty ? I know' all about medicines and healing herbs. The haunts of people and 
populous cities I avoid. I only know the ways of hermits, recluses, pilgrimages. Gurus, 
Jogis, and Bairagis. Other people pound and sift bhang and sherbet. I sift men at a 
glance. I can banish fairies, jinns, women and Satan himself. By my spells and incanta¬ 
tions, I can compel men to submit to me.” 

And the girls encircled round the handsome Jogi and asked him ceaseless questions 
about himself. 

Ranjha replied : “Do not ask vain questions. A snake, a lion and a Fakir have no 
country. We are dervishes and have no kith and kin. What care we for bed or board, for 
the headman of a village or his women folk ? You are all fairy queens and wise and witty 
women. Iam a God-intoxicated Fakir who have left the world and the things of the world 
behind me. I pray you leave me alone. Why pick up a quarrel with a poor Fakir ? I am 
helpless in your presence. Why, did not you women put Harut and Marut in the well. You 
defeated even Plato and ^Esop. You would tease the very angels themselves. Go and look 
for some youth of your own age and leave the poor Fakir alone. Why do you seek to ensnare 
me in the entanglement of your beauty? Women verily are faithless/ I will never take 
their advice.” 

So the girls went and told Hir : “ Hir, we have entreated the Jogi but he will not 

listen to us. Wo have praised the Kheras but he takes no notice. Hir, why do you lie 
weary and sad on your bed all day and no one speaks to you for fear of your 
displeasure,” 
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Hir replies : u Girls, you may pierce me with a thousand taunts, but who can withstand 
the decree of God ? I do not blame you. God does what he wishes. What was to be has 
been. All the miseries of the world have fallen on my head and yet I have not quarrelled 
with you.” 

An d the girls replied : “ You have only just been married. What can you know of 
misery ? You have shared no secrets with us. So keep your tongue under control. You 
yourself told us to go and fetch the Jogi and now you deny it.” 

And Hir replied: “ Girls, you try and fix the responsibility on others for what you 
have done yourselves. I was destined for evil and God has drowned me in sorrow. It was 
a bad day when I was given to the Kheras in marriage.” 

The girls replied : “ Daughters-in-law are usually afraid of their fathers and brothers- 
in-law, but your father-in-law is afraid of you. Other brides m il k the cows, knead the bread 
and grind the com, but you never lift a straw. Women like you are afraid of witches 
in the day time but swim across broad rivers at night.” 

Hir replied : ** You taunt other people’s daughters but you have never been entrapped 
in the net of Love.” 

The girls answered : “ Why do you quarrel with us ? We never stood between you 
aud your lover.” 

Hir said : “ You bad wicked girls, destroyers of your own parents. What do you mean 
by your rash words ? What you have said has burnt my heart. Verily I have a long and 
weary road to travel. I would that R&njha would come and embrace me or that even 
in my dreams I might meet him.*' 

The girls replied : “ What we have said has been out of kindness for you, and we bear 
no ill-will towards you. If the subject was grievous to you, to whom but you should we have 
mentioned it? If you wished to hide your secret in your father-in-law’s house, you should 
not have blazoned it abroad when you were living with your parents. Why do you cry out 
when the truth has been told you ? You should not have engaged in the game of Love 
without deep forethought. Now you turn round and abuse us. What object had we in 
calling the Jogi ? Was it not you who asked us to do it ? The whole world knows about 
your love. Why do you make yourself an object of disdain ?” 

And Hir replied angrily and sarcastically : “ From vour childhood upwards you 

have been learning unseemly tricks. You are the sort of girls who set aside the blanket of 
shame and dance in public. Verily you will be the salvation of your relatives, and the 
people into whose houses you marry will be exceedingly fortunate.” 

Meanwhile Hir’s heart w’as rent with the pangs of separation from her lover and she 
was devising some way of seeing Ranjha. The Jogi at the same time decided to visit the 
house of Mehr Ajju. So Ranjha took up his beggar’s bowl and set off begging from door to 
door, playing on his shell and crying: “ Ye mistresses of the courtyard, give alms, give 
alms.” Some gave him Hour, others bread, others dishes of food. They asked for his 
blessings and he invoked blessings upon them. 

Some said : “ We shall acquire holiness through the power of his intercession.” Others 
said : “ He is a thief spying after brides. He will seduce our women.” Said one: ** He pre¬ 
tends to be a Fakir and pours ashes on his body. But he looks like Ranjha and has a love 
secret in his eyes.” Said another: " See, he takes wheat flour and butter, but will not touch 
millet or bread crusts. He is chaffing the women and is no real Fakir.” 

But Ranjha went on his way unperturbed. He joked with some and scolded others 
and made fine scenes. He set up as a conjurer and gave some of them charmed threads 
and lucky knots. And Ranjha looked up and said to those round him : " We have entered 
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a ruined village. Not a girl sings at her spinning wheel. No one plays Kilhari [a game 
something like 4 Here we go round the mulberry bush’] or Samni [a similar game] and makes 
the earth dance. No one hunts for needles or plays Welan . No one plays Maya or 
makes crows or peacocks fly. No one sings Choratori or plays Garidda in the street. Let us 
up and leave this dull village.” 

And the boys replied to Runjha : “ We will show you the place where the girls sit and 
sing.” And they took Ranjha to the place where the girls sat in their spinning parties and 
he saw them laughing and chaffing and breaking each other s threads for fun. And they 
sang sweet songs as they turned their spinning wheels, and one said mischievously to Ranjha : 
<c The loves of one’s childhood do not last longer than four days.” And another said: 
44 What do you want, Jogi ?” And Sehti, to cajole him, took of! his necklace. And the Jogi 
turned and said: 44 Who is this hussy?” Somebody replied : 44 She is Ajju’s daughter.” 
The Jogi replied : “Who is Ajju and why is she making mischief ? Ajju has got a bad bargain. 
She is very rude to Fakirs and does not kiss their beads. She is a good-for-nothing hussy 
who can neither card nor spin.” 

And Sehti replied : 44 Jogi your words are harsh. If you touch me I will throw you down 
and then you will know who I am. Your disguise is a trick. If you enter my courtyard, 
I will have your legs broken and pull out your hair. I will thrash you like a donkey and then 
you will remember God and learn wisdom.” 

And Ranjha exclaimed : 44 Why does this snake hiss at me and why does this tigress 
want to drink ray blood ? I suppose she is tired of her husband and is hunting for lovers. 
And the Jogi passed on into the courtyard of a Jat who was milking his cow. He blew his 
horn and played on his shell and roared like an intoxicated bull. The cow alarmed by this 
extraordinary noise kicked over the rope and spilt the milk. And the Jat in fury exclaimed : 
“Fancy giving alms to this poisonous snake.” 

And the Jogi’seyes became red with anger and he lifted his beggar s bowl to strike the 
Jat. Meanwhile the Jat’s wife flew at him and abused him and all his kith and kin, his 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers for spoiling the milk. She pushed him away and tore 
his shirt and flung taunts at him. The Jogi in his wrath kicked her and knocked out all 
her teeth. She lay on the ground like a log. And the Jat seeing his wife on the ground 
raised a hue and cry and shouted. 44 The bear has killed the fairy. He has killed my wife. 
Friends, bring your sticks and come to my aid.” 

And the men cried : 4 ' Wc are coming, we are coming.” And the Jogi in alarm took to his 

heels. And as he passed by one of the houses he saw a beautiful girl sitting all alone like a prin¬ 
cess in a jewelled chamber of the king. The Jogi was hunting for his prey like a hawk. He was 
as bold as a dacoit robbing a banker. He was as handsome as the Subadar of Lahore. He 
knocked at the door and said: 44 Hir, bride of the Kheras are you well ? Give me alms, give me 
alms.” And as soon as Sehti saw him, she opposed him fiercely and said to Hir: <£ He is a wicked 
man and nobody curbs his evil ways. I will break his bones and teach him to cast love-eyes in 
my courtyard.” What do you mean by saying: “ Are you well, Hir ? You are flaunting your 
beauty like an enamoured peacock. You are hunting for your beloved and yet you call on the 
name of Pirs and Fakirs. You sing 4 Alakh, Alakh * and beg with a strange mien in your 
eyes. You are like a camel without a nosestring and no one dares drive you away.” 

And the Jogi replied : 44 Do not try and cajole me with your charms. It is you with 
your clinking jewellery that look like a vain peacock. I said 4 Pir * which you mistook 
for 4 Hir * and nobody dares set you right. Why are you speaking harshly to wayfarers and 
strangers ? You are oppressing poor Fakirs and causing trouble in the houses of fathers-in-law. 
You are like an amourous cow sparring with bulls ”. 
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And Sebti said : 11 Listen, stern, to wliat he say*. He is n JaL and no Jogi Ha is a 
L r ur and n lewd frlkivr, vhiTtiling his ihanwl™ fat paunch into this village, Hi; in nnwa y- 
farer and utnngur, for he know* Hir* name and then immcdlately be never heard 

it. He will gnhiH beggar** bowl and hi* beaded necklace* broken Mid 1m hair pulled, if he 
camps near «c. Who mil oara him from my math f Ho eh nut a headman of the village. 
Her hi u wandering mtnjitrv],. or a leather arnrker* ur a sweeper of some wrob 

Tho Jogi replied: “You miserable* boiwy, you squat snubnosed village flirt, you 
loincloth of Satan, l* ware U ft Jntti iJat womanJ quarrel* with a Fakir, her Jot will bo 
onn of hardihip and sorrow/* 

The women of the Tillage I^aHug the noise n! voices and tinkering, miiJe! Lei fxhti: 
M Why do you quarrel with the Jogi f He lings as sweetly an Jan Sen, and he known 
sought by sixties and hundreds; he spends nil his time singing songs and wearing charm*. 
It is not meet to quarrel with such folk.* 1 

And Svhti replied ; " It Is only fat-bellied rnscab that five by begging. He b obstinate 
and as unbending a& a beam in the roof. He is as sour a* an atari pe fitigar-eftne His lips 
utter pious wards but his heart is sot on hi£ beloved. When he -.tea Hir hti eigbs and his 
eyes melt with Lore. ** And Sehti turned to the Jwi and said : 4J You quarrel monger* 
you have spoilt your ears. I will spoil the rest of you. ti you sing your Jogi song* YU 
make the Jate sing ribald songs about you FU send for a couple more young rascals Like you 
and order them to thrash you. I'll make you dunce round oiffi courtyard like- a juggler^ bear, 
I will tear open the fresh wound* of your heart and in the day of Judgment l wall gn redrew 
from your tarmti” 

And the Jog! replied : ,h Verily you are the mother of wisdom uud the grandmother of 
understanding. Your wit bus iramtdkrtl the decreed of Fate and your n urds ate as mysterious 
ns an Arabic verb. Surely there it no country like Kroihnur, no lustre like that of the m oon, 
nought so sweet as tho sound of a distant drum, nothing so terrifying as the earthquake 
in the day of Judgment and- » . - There 13 nothing &o quarrelsoTno an Sehti, Aye, them is 
nothing so bitter as anger and there is nothing bo sweet as the kisses from the lips of tho 
he-bved. There os no book like the Koran and no ttiknee like that of death. There ore 
none so fortunate the Kb era, no one ^ lull of "tn as tho Yoet Wares and there h no apefl 
like that of his poetry/* 

And Sehti replied: tL Why quarrel with women and handy words with mecaII girls I Wht 
are the things that con never keep still i Water, wayfarer's dogs, lads given to debauchery 
and Fakirs. You are no Jogi. Toll m from where efittte Jog. From whence came Shiua^ wj 
Boirag t From whence name the beggar's burn and beggar'd bow! mid the praying bead^ f 
Who gave you the comm tin dm oot to yearlong hairs t Who ordered you to smear your 
IkkEecif with dint and ashc* T 11 

ThoJogi rcpIted: ' Sofamoo is the Pir of Jinns and evil spirit*. Sdf.iutere&fc is the Fir 
al all data and Love in the Pir of alllovenn Lb ten. Sehti, tuid 1 will tell yon the way of Jog. 
Wo Fakirs are Mk» black makes nod wu acquire power and virtues by reading ftps I Is. We 
get up at midnight- and pore over sacred hooka by fch* honks of uutrodden oLrcams. We 
Kipel all impurities (mm our uptceh by naing tho toothbrush oF repent^ce and we ait Ou the 
Carpet of true belief. We become deaf and dumb by bidding uur breath in the tenth 
pcaitiou. We am ward off dnccit and hum evil spirits. We tun cast spetb and 
destroy Lhoso whom we want to destroy. We can make absent lovers amc-H the fragrance 
of their beloved's presence. Women who revile its wo can make ride m jw-n^nce oil an ass 
with u shaved head. Let firglna bewura who uupusc our power or It wtU fare ill with 
their virginity/' 
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HEtAPTEB “3. 

(Hdnjha nueei# Hir ,) 

An cl 8nhti replied : *' Jtjgi if you have ;ill thcgc powers, perhaps you can care our bride 
Hir, Krety day she is gutting weaker.' ’ 

Artd Hanjha replnt! : Seh 1 1 , beguile mu not with Vuill words. liijiiL; vour 

bride here that I may we her and Insped the colour of her eyus and face. I trill 
her veina and feel W pulse. Then I will proscribe a remedy. But nho must tell 
mo when the disease began ami tel! me the taste in her mouth. Through the blessing 
of my Pir and teacher, I can tell the mine* of n || dMi. I can whisper the 
tall to prayer in the eara of a newly-horn baht-. 1 tan weave spells anti put children to sleep 
with InlUhics. I can dry up the womb of women and slay liars, adulterers and infidels. With 
cunning oil* and potent- hsrlis t ojiii oun: pi ins and paralysis anti the eighteen kinds of 
leprosy-. With the upfetm of a routed goat I cun oun; bluulnetfH. With boiled Chaghar 
herbs I can bring obout miscarriage. I make- a perfect cure of a barren 

woman hy letting out Mood from her ankle vein. I can assuage the pain of 
wounds with eiii ointment of soup and mxh. If a man has tootharhc I can pluck one his 
tooth with my pincers. Those who c ann otin tie-dark, 1 can reitniO to sight hy giving 
them hot roosted oil seeds,. 1 can cure a withered arm or a benumbed log by nibbing in 
oil nf a pelican. 11 a man is attacked by cpilopsy, T apply the leather of my shoe to his nos¬ 
tril, If a man » face Is awry, I show him the loo king-glass of Aleppo and he is cured. I cure 
stomach-ache with the milk of a she-caimd. With cooling draughts of Dhannia, I can assuage 
the fin s of j«**eiou. When a man is at the point of death anti gasping with his lost breath, 

I put honey and milk m his mouth. At his lost hour, when the expiring life sticks fast 
iu the gullet of the dying man, 1 recite the Holy Koran and his -mid posses away in peace. 
Unt yon must tell nip wliat disease your bride ha, got or r*ha at! your talk will be vain and 
all my »]*’!ls and power will be of no avail. Algo, my beautiful one, you should not he proud 
Of vour beauty or hold your head so high, for what cmhh a fakir for your beauty or (or 
your beautiful sister-in-law Hir 1 Ynur lllr is a craw and ahe has been mated to an 0 wl 
Tour fairy has been yoked toon ass. Like to like. Yon should uot mate u highbred 
Arab mare to an ass." 

About this time Hir came into the courtyard « n d from one of the inner chambers 
she overheard the Words of Liu- Jogi. And she wondered who tho speaker might be and 
she said to herself: “He cal Li me a docile marc and the Kbcra an ass. Perhaps he will 
sympathise with me. Perfwpfl God has w-ut my cowherd hack. Perhaps He has obeyed 
my word and got Lis earn bored. Who else am speak in each dark riddles. The girls 
hint mysteriously, he is a Jogi, but perhaps he is my king Hunjho. Nobody but H4njha 
could know my name. 1 will stand up to him and answer him face to face/* 

And Hir said to the Jngi: -Togl, go away from here. These who *re unhappy 
cannot laugh. Why should one di ■ ulnae tin secrets of one's heart to -login, strangers and 
fuels !” 

The Jngi replied lo Hir: ‘ We sue Hie perfect Fakir of God. -Ask anything from us, 
fair beauty, and wc am bring it about. If a lover parts from his Moved one, with spells of 
magic numbers we can unite them. We cun reconcile friends who have fallen out. We e*n 
rum all pain and disease and avert the onslaught of calamity. Do not be obstinate but give 
alms to » poor fakir.” 
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And Hir replied: “It is not true, Jogi; parted Wends cannot be reunited. I 
have searched far and wide but have found no one who can accomplish that. Tell me when 
will the true God bring back the lover I have lost. If anybody can remove the pain in my 
heart he may make shoes of my flesh. Oh Poet Waris Shah ! if I hear that my lover is 
returning, I will oSer sweet cakes and light my lamps with rich butter for oil.” 

And the Jogi replied : “ I know all the secrets of the universe. On the resurrection 
day everything will be revealed. On that day the sky and clouds will cleave asunder. 
When Israfil blows his trumpet all the habitations of men will fall down. The supports of 
heaven will be rent asunder. The snake and the bull (who according to tradition support 
the earth) will be filled with fear on that day. The mountains will fly into small pieces. 
All that will remain will be the seven last things : the chair and the throne of God, the 
tablet of destiny, and the pen, paradise, the soul, and bell. Everything will vanish in an 
instant. Only lovers and fakirs will remain constant.” Then turning to Hir he said: ** If you 
will sit near me I w ill open the Holy book and by casting magic lots, I will teli your horoscope. 
* You were a little girl and your hair w'as hanging down your back. He was a boy with the 
early down of manhood on his lips. He played on a flute. Your eyes clashed in love and two 
hearts were captivated by each other. He was sold at the very shop of love and he grazed 
somebody’s buffaloes in hopes of his reward, but you married and his hopes were drowned 
in the deep waters of despair. The five Pirs had married you to him and this second marriage 
was not lawful. Love has ruined him and now he is rooming about disconsolate in forests 
and desolate places. He went to Tilla and got his ears bored and became a Jogi. He has 
to-day entered your village. He is not far from you.* AU this 1 have found in the book of 
the signs of the stars.” 

And Hir stood up and said : “ The Jogi has read the signs of the stars correctly. He 
is a true pandit and jotshi. Tell me Jogi, where is my lover who stole my heart away and 
brought ruin on himself ? 99 

The Jogi replied : “Why are you searching outside ? Your lover is in your own bouse. 
Put off your veil my beautiful bride and look if you cannot see your lost lover.” 

And Hir said : “ Jogi it cannot be true. He cannot be in the house.” Then she decided 
to draw aside her veil. She glanced at the Jogi and behold it was her lost lover. And 
she said to him softly : “ Our secret must be hidden from the eyes of Sebti.” 

The Jogi replied : “ Bride of the Kheras, do not teach wisdom to the wise. Be not proud 
of your beauty but be kind to old friends.” 

CHAPTER 24. 

(Sehii quarrds with the Jogi and turns him out of the house.) 

When Sehti saw that the hearts of Hir and the Jogi had become one and that Hir had 
fallen under his spell, she began abusing the Jogi to her. “ Sister, all Jogis are liars. This 
snubnosed squat dirty-faced wicked Jogi cannot be trusted.” 

The Jogi replied : “ You should catch hold of the feet of the Fakir in humility and 
with supplication instead of quarrelling with him. Yon are a lucky woman to be so fond 
o! camels and suchlike. Ah l by the grace of God, my Plr tells me everything.” 

Sehti flared up in wrath: “You are a lewd slippery-tongued person. What do 
you mean with your pointed remarks about camels. Arc you charging me with theft. 
Your shoulders seem itching for a beating. Fat fellows like you should be sent to look 
after ploughs and buffaloes.” 
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The Jogi: “ A Jat woman is only good for four things : pressing wool, scaring sparrows, 
grazing lambs and nursing a baby. She loves quarrels and beats fakirs. She looks after 
her own family and abuses others.” 

Sehti: “ I will beat you with cudgels and knock your teeth out. ” 

Jogi: “ You are going the way to feel my stick round your legs. Girls with fringes 
over their foreheads should not quarrel with holy fakirs. I can ruin you utterly, as I have 
saintly power in each finger tip.” 

Hir glanced at the Jogi and made signs to him to stop quarrelling and she urged Sehti 
not to quarrel with the Jogi. 

And Sehti replied : “ See, what has happened. The fakir has ensnared the bride of 
Saida. You have drunk grey buffaloes milk and make eyes at your lover. ” 

Hir flashed back at Sehti: “ Girls who quarrel with fakirs like this must be wanting 
husbands very badly. You are always interfering when grown-up boys come in sight. You 
are as obstinate as a negress. ” 

Sehti: Friends, “ My sister-in-law is murdering me. She is siding with the fakir. 
Either the Jogi is her lover or lie has brought some message from her lover.” 

Hir : “ My sister-in-law ever claims to be washed in milk and virtue, and now she calls me 
a leader of thieves. In very truth loose women have become grand ladies and ugly women 
are flaunting themselves as if they were peacocks in the garden of beauty. Look at this loose- 
tongued seductive darling of the Belooches. A crawling deceitful reptile who devours 
men’s hearts. Look at her showing off her airs and graces like a prostitute of Lahore.” 

Then Sehti lost her temper and said to her maidservant Rabel: “ Let us give this 

fakir alms and turn him out. Give him a handful of millet and tell him to go away.” 

So Rabel gave him a handful of millet and bade him angrily begone. Sehti had first 
charmed him with her blandishments. Then she turned him out and sent him packing. She 
entered the garden of the Feringhees 7 and set the well machinery going. She disturbed the 
sleeping snake. 

The Jogi was furious at being treated in this scurvy manner and burst forth in anger : 
“ You are shaving my beard in giving me mere birds’ food. You have defiled my beggar’s 
bowl and I shall have to wash my rosary.” 

And Rabel replied : “ Why do you find fault with millet. All Jats eat it. It is the food 
of the hungry and poverty-stricken. It is the father and mother of the poor.” 

And Sehti threw some millet into his cup and the cup fell to the ground and broke. 

And the Jogi cried • “ A great tyranny has been committed. You have ruined the 
fakir by breaking his cup. May your lover die, you tyrant of a woman. You taunted your 
sister-in-law with her lover. Why did you fall in love with Mifrad the camel man ? You fell 
into the hand of the Belooches like a stolen camel. He looted you of your boasted virginity.” 

And Sehti replied : “ What do we Jats know about cups ? Go and spend a farthing and 
ask a potter to make you a new one.” 

And the Jogi wept when he saw the broken cup, and he said : “ My Kr gave it to me 
and it was very precious. And he tried to pick the broken pieces up and in so doing he 
caught Hit’s eyes and he said to Sehti: ” You have broken my cup and tell me to get 
another made by a potter. Have you no fear of Almighty God. If I tell my Pir he will 
ruin your family.” 


7 Europeans. The only reference to them in the poem. 
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And Sflhti replied: Yoor cap got broken by fate. You cm buy a tub at my rx- 
pens*! if you like. Who van resist God's fate > Fate expelled Adam and Eve from, puradis* 
andilmvo them down ty earth Fate overthrew i’iiarouli in the river sad fate put n prinrt- 
and a prophet like Joseph in die well. Fute has flhsnd yotir Lxurd unr| Wred tour car-:. 
Xo One MU cM»pe from Fate.” 

And ilir said in Sehti; " What strange porvuMcneiia is tiiis f Why «|uanvl with holy 
fakiw whose only support is God f Why du vua break his nip and ill- treat him at my doer ' 
W by bring down ruin on happy homes and why hum those who have already been scorch is 1 
by the fire of Jove l” 

And Soldi replied ; “ 0 virtuous one Whose Hbnet i* os stainless as a praying mot. T)io 
whole house is voura and who are wo. You are ns important ns if you had brought a shipload 
Of clothes from your father’s house. You flirting hussy and milker of buffaloes I Y,;m 
are running after men. You never speak u wet’ll to yunr hushimd Saida, but you uu- 
hand oJid glu w with the -Jog]/’ 


ffir replied : « You have picked up a quarrel with the fakir. You Are sure to run away 
uit.h wmebodj. \ ou smti t *v%y long in your luL-sbaisrffl In m me and you nill bo defmiied 
in all the streets And hum* of the town. Beware! The Fakir is dangerous, Do uoL t«■«* 
liim or he will cansti trouble. He is simply and quisily worshipping fuu Guru. Take carp 
that he docs ant invoke his aid. Other* i™ his wrath will descend u„ us like a enddcri 
Llv “ iuli ui Ahm ^ Shah and God save Janfflafc.S Remember Alexander touch*! ( he fed 
of a fakir and then h*conquer^ flu-fort of 1*=. A f A kir gd v*hl» hj.^ing I,. Tfomrlnm: 
and sovereignty remained in his family for several geiwtwtioaa Go and fall at tbo feet of 
the fakir or his cuKe will fall ou you.” 

Selitb replied : Sister, I haw been score bed by your taunt* and hitter words. I will 
teke poison. I will either dir nr till him nr get y ou bent™. As sure 11S I am n woman f 
will tell my bruliivr of your dingifecelul conduct with the mlicphord/* 

Finally, after many hot words on both aid®. Sehti got so staged that aho uud her 
“ np thi ' !<in? with Which they grind rice and rushed on the Jpgi. They 

brake his beggar s bowl and rosary. They felled him to the ground- Thov broko his hc*d 
with milk pots and crushed kirn even™ Abu Satllaud fell on N»«ab Hutain FOum at 



which will overcome all tllflknltiea and Will unite me to 
van rauee on Suhli, If thelivep?^ llf j p j, |tfl 


* Tb« birltiptacu uf the poei. 
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CHAPTER £5. 

(Rutijhx rtlirea to Ktilabtu/h,) 

An d Rjnjhn meditated deeply in His heart, And he coRected nahes from the hearth and 
$at down mi u hillock in the garden of luihU# And he kindled firv and meditated on 
Cud, and spark* came from bid I'-jdy II« stopped hia breath and meditated likn a holy m;i. 

and under the shadow of lim tnw In- aa> absorbed in deep meditation. Then he red led 
ypella and tneantatioiL!. And a voice anno from the five Pir* saying : “On to, My ntiiid, 
voitr grief is gone. You will meet jW bebmi ill the morning. 11 And Rita j hit was pleased 
a hen he heard the voice qi the live Ptrs. and In* said to hiuistll : '* Now 1 shall tiirt't iuy 
lulotai" 

And it came to pas* that on Friday all thn girls nt the village assembled to pay n visit 
U» the garden ill Kjdab[\gh. They descended on the garden in their Ijflttiliuju of bciAuty 
■s a flock Of slender crane*. ILus Mirth tifctnbhwl at tlie onset Of theft* fairies. And they 
felt on the hu( of the Jogfc, They put out ids fin.*, throw away his beggar's bowl and 
wullel and seatlervd hia blmtig. They broke bin pestle and mortar They threw away 
his turban, his chain and Ids tongs, hi* eup and bis hum. They ttertroj£ed bis 
pouSessions mid looted him as iiriuit» have looted the Panjab. Then the Jogi gave 
a loud roar lrom insidr* the gulden and with a stick in hii hand advanced u> attack them 
even as a garrison of a fort makes a night attack nn it* besiegers. And he cried in his wrath : 
"Where is the caravan of these female deviW The girls hearing the terrible roar of 
the Jogi, all ran away, all xavo one beautiful sparrow whom he caught. 

She criedhelp, help." and throw off u!I her clothes and ornaments to saw her life. 
“You are a donum," she Cried, “And we are helpless fairies. If vow touch Us we shall 
die. What iuiVto yon to tali mi- 1 What message have you to Send, My aunt Kir 
b.’LH been your friend from the beginning. We all know sdfc- is your l»Inv«l. J will tuk.* 
Iu>r any mossnge you give me. 

The Jogi nigh ci I when he be nr cl the name of Itir and ho sent a messoge through the girl 
to llir complaining how liadly she had treated him; and the girl ran off and tnld Kir, saying: 
'"I had gOTi'* to play wit Si my girl frit* mi* and lie told me his secret. All day he fixes 
his eyes on the path leading to ilu- village- and all night ho girds up hia loins and ooimte I lie 
stars'in despair- Tears How from hia eyes like the mins in summer. When you got info 
vour Duoli and hid yourse*if Iroui yow lover, all the world mocked at. ynu. Your erut-1 
treatment of Ranjhu tins pierced the heart of the whole world. Everybody nays you 
lielong t« the shepherd. He is being tortured and taunted about you every day." 

And Hlr replied to the girl: “ Ihinjha has been foolish to babble the see n't uf 
hrs heart to a woman. Did not Mansur get crucified for telling his secret J Did not 
Joseph get put in tile well for telling hia dream l Hava not parrot* Keen put in cage* 
for chattering l True loveis euitroat tilts insanity of their love. Those who dlatlost* 
their secret are the losers on the battlefield of love. What has, happened to Rfmjkfl’a 
wits that his has spoilt the whole affair t Why should not l be proud of mv beauty ? I Will 
darken my ejolwshea and with the power of my ojra make Rinjha and Saida %Lt oviar mrv 
J vrill subdue tho gaftfen nf Kalabugh ami levy tribute un Jug-” 

Thi> nest day in ord*r la cfimpatfa tba object al ber dr^ire, Kir wrat fo Sehti and ctaflped 
her font and tried to win her over wilh soli wotdasaying : " lister, fnrgivo me* I entreat you 
fur all my faults and for (raving quarroUed with ynu. You may abuse mo twief ov*r for all 
I have abused you. If you will accomplish my defeire and bring nty lover b,u k to tnr, r 
will beyourdftira for ever. My butua anil property, iny gold and adlvar, *H my cows an^l my 
bufliluee will be JfOUfH B4ajka ItaO been my lover from the be ^Ij mi fug* when wc were boy 
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dnd gill together, lit has hnmblei] ItifflSclf for my ^aJct. His h&i* rwimr^ home and 
lortnno *nd ha* tended fauflhloea, He has barred hla pah* and tovi brow *-fogi fur my 

»bs" 

Ami &liti loom! her bt-ad nnd *uid You clasp my kot lo achiavr! your own 
object You tumid mi- out of Ihu hutiae iiud now you cotoe and be^coch urn with folded hunib. 
Verily adfidmisB fuIm t bo* ontions uf oil people in thm world/* 

And ii£r H-t ill further bewu^bt Snkti wiih honeyed words Baying : M Sinter, j-peuk I rindU y 
to mu. You should sympathize with tho*e who in trouble L-t u-. go into ilw garden 
and bncomo lecOlitikd with Lho JugL Bhag hhari, 5 help im* to meet my Biajhc* Threo 
who do good actions will bo i&nurdfid iu Paiadwo* If you restore Hlr to her Ioym p 
you will unset your own luver Murad/" 

CEAPTEE ifi. 

, {SeJih nn \d fifr mtr/r-c /rttijuft*) 

And Sehti’s heart leap with joy otoj ns Satan don™ with delightwhen si hi nnerforgets 
toafty bin morning pmycni. Andshe tfaJdto fllr - ‘ Go p I ba^u torgivati your fault, tin you 
have been faithful in love imm the beginning. Lot us go ind bring about a rocojimliatjun 
of the lny«mt/' 

Bo Siiliti filled a big dish with sugar and nnxtiD and covered st with a clqth and put 
five rupw** the min. Thun nho went to tin* garden of KaLahagli and fliood with her offering 
near l be Jqgi. 

And the Jogi wliru ho a&w her coming muttered ; 11 Why cloea a Mjyit Iroin hull blow 
on holy men i We nfllrnd for min uml a but. wind ha, , prang op to scorch as/' 

And Sahfci sulaanicd with intdncl hands, bat K&fijha gave no reply. The heart of the 
lover however softened an freeing Seliti in a maud of entreaty. 

Ami the? Jogi said to Sekti: fcf Wumrn weft* cfcutfld as the origin of discord from tho 
very begi wrung of tlw world. Thow whn wedded Lhrm wens rained while ibono who held 
aloof from women becamo saintH and urevptable to God, It women who got AtUfU 
expelled from Partwhse/' 

And Sohtl replied i >fc It mat not women but tint giwduf mvn Unit expdlod Adam from 
I’ttr.ulh*'. Thu niigd told him not to eat the grain of wheat and not to go near the forbidden 
teaeanAthe w\mn order was given to the peju'oek and the Biiake. Uul the ht&t of the bully 
|ire Vjiilfd,. Up ate wheat and hr- won l* spotted from I’jXadhie/ 1 

The Jogt replied : " Why dn you apeak ill of men ? Women have been bad from the 

beginning, Hat* not Clod kihlI : * Verily, woracm your deceit Is gtvat,* Their deceitful- 
HMW is liiemioLLvd in tins Koran When have they ever bi:en faithful to anyone * 1 * 

And Sehti replied : " Why ahtme imam 1 It em men who are had. They sift? not 
content with their bwfd wht» hnt go hunting for the petticoat* belonging to other men. 
It|& men »ho ufe sduundese and black fueed. They Udas to their hoil^-s when they kt?c 
tlieir wives and thkiti they «oy: 1 It is Destiny/ They rit nt thv feet of MulkhA and 
Ikten to the doctrines of Hypocrisy. How gothe well known saying: * To bftv^a- 
wile is equivalent to buiog in possession t^f Half Religiim/ Only hu who is marricii eau luive 
pmycra lawfully aiid over him when ho dies. God Im* sdd in the Korrm, ' J MARRY. M 
A home looks well with n wif< even ah LaiupM look wall on a ilark night. Why dn you find 
fault with throe who gave jou birth mid why do you declarer thcui to bn the aurtte* of Saia n ! 


■ Tii^ «» *u *ptri^h?pho to ES» Winnan with whvm tho po« Wsri* sjlmli Tl-U in lovw 
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If there were no women in the world the universe would come to an end. Did not God 
create all things in couples. The earth and the sky, day and night, man and woman. 

Is it not said in the Koran. ‘ We have created every living thing in pairs ’ Tell me, 
Jogi, why do you claim to be a great Saint ? You fill your belly and you gorge 
your appetite like a donkey and you forget to thank God. You send messages by little 
girls. Your ways are full of deceit. You call yourself a wise man and boast of your know¬ 
ledge. Tell me what is in the basket underneath this sheet ? How much money is there 
and what is the vessel made of ?” 

And Ranjha replied : “ The dish is filled with sugar and rice and you have put five 
farthings on the top of it. Go and see, if you have any doubt in your mind.’ 

So Sehti uncovered the dish and looked at it, and behold, it was full of sugar and rice. 
And when Sehti beheld the miracle which the Fakir had performed, she besought him with 
folded hands saying : “ I have been your slave from the beginning with all my heart and 

soul. I will follow your footsteps and serve you with devotion as your maid servant. 
My heart, my property, all my girl friends and Hir herself belong to you. I now put all my 
trust in God’s Fakir.” 

And Ranjha said to Sehti: “ I have grazed buffaloes for many years for the sake of Hir. 
Tell her that the grazer of buffaloes is calling her. Bring Hir the Sial to me. and then you 
will obtain your lover Murad. Say to her : * Take off your veil, my beloved, and come.’ 
Tell me, for God’s sake, what fault I have committed and shew me your moonlike face. The 
long snakes of your locks have entangled me. The arrows of your eyelashes have pierced 
my°heart. Love has swept the curtain of shame. I am being pounded incessantly by the 
heavy artillery of love. You walk as beautifully as a partridge. Very lovely is the walking 
of my beloved. O sweet is the redness of your lips. Shew them to me. I have given up the 
world and become a fakir for your sake. Either come yourself into the garden or take me 
into your house my beloved.” 

And Sehti replied : “ I can live only if I meet Murad. I can only go with your message 
if you will bring me my lover. If you bring Murad I will fall at your feet. His love has 
ruined mo and I am like roasted meat day and night.” 

And Ranjha replied : “ Sehti, be sure that God will bring your lover to you. I will 
recite such a powerful spell that he will come at once. God by his grace will bring him 

hundreds of miles in an instant.” _ 

CHAPTER 27. 

(Sehti taken Rdnjha’s message to Hir and Hir meets R&njha in the garden.) 

So Sehti went to Hir and gave her the message of the Jogi, saying; "You got him to tend 
vour buffaloes by deceit and now you have broken your promise and married Saida. He 
has turned Fakir and covered his body with dust and ashes. He has ruined his name and 
honour. By the practice of great austerities, he has obtained the help of the five Pirs, 
and he has shown me his power by a miracle. Go to him at once as a submissive subject 
with a present in your hand, for a new governor (Faujdar) has been appointed to rule over 
us I have seen each miracle of his more wonderful than the last. It is as if Christ had 
come down from Heaven to earth.” 

Hir replied to Sehti: “ I will go and unveil myself to Ranjha and dispel his sorrow, for 
my life is the dust of his feet and my heart and soul belong to him. Ranjha is lying stricken 
sore with the pains of separation irom his beloved. I will go like Jesus and bring him to life.” 

So Hir took a bath and clothed herself in silk and scented her hair with attar of roses 
and all manner of sweet scents. She painted her eyes with antimony and rubbed ‘watna’ 
and ‘dandasa’on her lips, and the beauty of them was doubled. She put handfuls of 
earrings in her ears and anklets on her feet. Jewels shone on her forehead. She was as 
beautiful as a peacock. 
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And when Ranjha saw her coming, he said : “ This is either a fairy that I see or it is 
Hir the Sial.” 

And Hir salaamed with folded hands and caught Ranjha’s feet, saying: “ Embrace 
me, Ranjha, for the fire of separation is burning me. My heart has been burnt 
to a cinder. I return your deposit untouched. Since I plighted my troth to you I have 
embraced no other man. Let us go away together my beloved wheiever you will. I 
obey your ordeis.” And Hir threw herself round his neck. 

The moth was burnt in the flame. Out of the smoke the fire was kindled. Like mad 
things they swung together in the intoxication of Love. The poison of Love ran fire through 
their blood. The news of their meeting spread through all the world where the drums of 
Love were beaten. 

Then Hir left Ranjha and consulted Sehti how she might arrange to meet him again: 
“ You will get Murad/’said she, 44 and I will get my lover. Let us make some plan to meet 
our lovers, so that I may spend the rest of my life with Ranjha ; for youth and beauty are 
but the guests of a few days. Let us enjoy them while we can.” 

Now when Hir came back to her house after seeing Ranjha in the garden, her girl friends 
Raeban and Saifan saw her heightened colour and they said to her : “ Sister, what has 
befallen you that your forehead shines like a rose. Your complexion is like the down on a 
golden oriole. When you set out you were as one dead and now your beauty is ravishingly 
alive. Your eyes gleam with happiness like the leaping water of a stream. Somebody has 
set the well of beauty in motion. Your breast is heaving under your red shirt. Somebody 
has kissed the lamp-black off your eyes. Somebody has been celebrating the high festival of 
Id in the garden of Kalabagh. The hungry have been filled and fakirs have fed to their 
hearts content. Pearls that Saida never touched have been polished by others to-day. Per¬ 
haps Ranjha has looted your garden of all its fruit.” 

And Hir replied to her girl friends : “ Why are you teasing a poor girl like me ? I have 
a touch of asthma and that is why the colour comes into my cheeks. I ran after a run¬ 
away calf and that is why the strings of my skirt are loose on both sides. My sides are red 
because I was lying face downwards looking over the top of my house. I was sucking 
at my lips and that is why the colour has come off them. I was looking down the path 
leading to my home and a calf came down the lane and pressed me against the side of the 
house. That is why I have scratches on my body. I swear nothing else has happened. 
Why do you tease me and say what is unseemly ? ” 

The girls replied : “ Sister, the colour of your eyes is red like blood. Your beauty is 
like the flowers in spring. The Kheras have been put to confusion to-day.” 

Hir replied: “ Some spell has come over my mind to-day. And I do not feel inclined to 
work. 1 must have walked over some magic plant by mistake or some wizard has cast his 
enchantment over me. The red cloths of the Kheras seem to me like flames of file to-day.” 

The girls replied: “Ho, Ho! To-day the Panjab has fallen into the hand of Kandharis. 
Some one has looted your beauty to-day. J> 

Hir replied: “Sisters, why do you teaze me w’ith your taunts ? I was knocked over by 
a buffalo in the way and he tore off all my bangles and earrings: he chased me with loud 
roars. I was going to run away in fright just as girls run away when they see their intended 
husbands. Thanks to my good fortune I met a fakir who took me safely back to the village/' 

And the girls re plied :*‘Sis ter, this bull has been pursuing you for a very long time. It is 
curious he tramples on nobody’s fields but yours and only steals your grapes. This bull has 
”HlR *h?r ? aZara aUd is at tlle P resent moment lying distraught in the garden crying 

are = " Sisters ’ 1 aui not ha PPy among the Kheras. God and the prophet 
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CHAPTER 28. 

(Sehti and Hir plan a strategem.) 

And Sehti and H r consulted together how Hir might leave the Kheras and be united 
f to Ranjha. Sehti invented a cunning strategem. She forsook all the traditions of the 

Faith. She consulted the book of the curses of God, ami deceits in the volume of Satan. 

Sehti went to her mother and spoke to her about Hir saying : 11 Mother, Hiris not well. 
She is becoming thinner every day. She lies on her couch all day and looks miserable. 
She will not touch her spinning wheel or her wool basket. She neither eats nor drinks and 
her body withers away with grief. As elephants are the pride of armies and cons and 
buffaloes are the pride of the farm-yard, so sons wives are the pride of the house. But 
this bride whom we purchased with so much difficulty is the beginning of our misfortune. 
She takes fire when she sees Saida her lawful husband, and he runs away from her as 
from an evil spirit. We never &ee her happy or laughing. We have consulted Mullahs and 
physioians and Hakims and they cost much money. Let us conquer the obstinacy of this 
wilful bride. Saida should chide her and beat her and we will not interfere.” 

An d ffir came before her mother-in-law like Umar the trickster [Umar was a famous 
trickster mentioned in the stories of Faizi, brother of Abu Fazl, minister of Akbar] and 
wove a cunning web of deceit saying: “Mother, I am weary of staving indoors. May I go 
into the fields with Sehti 1 Let me see green gardens. My heart is weary sitting in the 
house.” 

An d her mother-in-law was silent and pondered the matter in her heart. And 
Sehti broke in saying: “ Sister, come into the fields with me. Mother, she is wasting away 
because she never leaves her house; we are spoiling the health of this rosebud bride by 
_ keeping her indoors.” 

And Sehti’s mother replied: “Hir may go and walk about, and maybe she will recover 
her health and strength. At present she lies day and night like a sick woman. Let her 
rid care from her mind and laugh with her lips, and let the bud of my hope blossom 
again. She can go with you if she wishes and you may take her into the fields where 
she may enjoy the company of her girl friends. But remember, Hir, l>e prudent, and when 
you leave this house do not do what is unbecoming to a bride. Take God and the Pro- 
phet to witness.” 

Having thus obtained her mother’s permission, Sehti assembled her girl friends together. 
“ Friends, ” said Sehti, “ You must all get up early, before daybreak, without telling your 
parents beforehand. To please the bride Hir, she is to be taken into the garden and she will 
also pick cotton in the fields.” 

The girls sat up half the night weaving their plans. They were as beautiful as princesses 
and as wicked as the grandmother of Satan. They challenged each other to wrestle the 
next morning on the well. There was Kammoo the sadler’s wife, Sammi the baker’B wife, 
Bakhtawar the wife of the blacksmith, Tajo the wife of the watchman, and the wife of the 
barber; there was Nando the water carrier’s wife and Daulati the girl with seven brothers, 
and many others. It was agreed that they should all go to the fields in the early morning. 

So in the morning they all assembled together. Not a girl remained in the village. It was 
> as if the Turks had drawn up their armies to invade Hindustan. There were Amir Khatun, 

Salamati, Bholan and Imam Khatun Gujari, Rahmatia Daulta and Bhagithe minstiel’s 
wife, and Miran the singing girl, and Chand Kaur the beautiful Jatti with Miman her pretty 
friend. There were Suhkdei, and Mangti, and Sahiba,and Jbando, the wicked girl, who teased 
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iwr fricitib, ftiul Hiro with her doth painted ‘yi*, and Buwhani and Dorupti from lbe bills Wi th 
jhi'ir ' Aduia GaclniH * and qnr*>r hill jargim. There Wou Nut Bcgwn from Kandahar 
who spoke IVrann. and Kit: nnioo from Baghdad whoflpnkt: Arabic, and Niir IJibi and Tbaknr 
11: iii who sang ravi??b:jifl 6ong^. 

Tlu-V laughed and .ting and played gamra together, mid one of them took ft f-hrtrp th«m 
fnjui an nwia bush and pricked lib's foot Sehti hit it within* teeth and caused blood to 
and they pretended llir had been bitten hv a snake. And Hir wept and cried and 
rolled on the ground saying: ' l am dying; call Homebody to cure me/' Her face grew 
v,'!low and lift cyi?s bncaini 1 polo, she clenched hei teeth and fainted. 

And Sehti Ml m 3 a try: " The bride hoe been bitten toy a Mark snake.” So the girls put 
her on a bed und brought Hit hums md all the people of the ril Inge loft their work and gfllher- 
ed Ingetln r to see her. Never wax tmeha crafty swindle found in any book. They ahavud 
tin? very l»:aid of Plato. Satan came and salaAmcd and Mid: "I have been outmatched by 
those giHs,” 

Tin people of the village when they saw Hir said : “A venemona unaki- has bitten her. 
il"r breath irouuts ijiiick ; the poison has run into every vein cl her body," Sonic said : " Giv 
her butter and milk; 1 other* artid: * fcwi'h oat an enchanter who knows powerful spells, " 
Anri the Kheras brought hundreds of FftStim and Haiti nut and enchanters *nd they gar* 
her Otmniogdru*-. They brought Trim k t*n ftke* from Hazara and amulctu and»0 WUso, They 
applied milk of " AK " to the wound, powdejed metals and curds of milk which 110 worn an 
or man had ever ovt eyt* upon. They w]scnt bogs of money trying to curt- the bride. 

And Hirrt mot her inlaw beat her brvfist ftnd said : “ r tTinst cuns do no guod. Jib ia 
going to die. lllr slate will soon l>u uccompliidivd.'' 

And Sehti -aid Hit* snake will nut be *ubdtt«l by ordinary spoils- Thm* ia a very 
cunning .fogi iu Llic Kiiftbagh garden in whose flut® theru arc thousands of speUs. Co liras 
cmd Krifcpfi bow down before Id ill and hooded snakes and created snakes ctand In awe of him. 
AU evi I spirit* and JinrL- fly uwuy at iu^ WGfd r \ 

So Ajjn laid Im Ruda " Sms t lirid^a un? jit thinpr Go U* thf Fukir arid Hnluinn him 
with fold«i hand*/* 

So S^ldigot rei&dy his slio^s and girt up hi* toiiiK and lock o slick Jn his hand and ivfllkf-ci 
rapidly to the garden wh^ thi? Jogi wafts Haww as yellowouUuLraw from xit ty , bout Jllr . 
And he flight the feet of fh-r Jogi anil implored him guying i **My wifi- Wont into ft cotton 
field to pick cotton and a btadbanakshit- twr, She is writhing with pain d iky and night. 
Wo liuvc tried nil tho physiol cui& and one ban ter* hut to no psjrpOdO* Schti ha& told ua of 
you ami the whok family hiia wnt mo to ^aU yon." 

Whttii thfl Jogi ticfcfd Hildas Voice kifl heart leapt within him and he suspected that 
Si k bti and Hir hud invctiled aoiuv cunning s?trutc^m. 

And the Jogi ^-p4kc lo Huidft and &aid: “ Who can avoid destiny I Snake* bite according 
to the deciw of dwtinjH fJnty men who like hermits in the jungle have no concern with 
the afluift- oi lliin world ivud hbrink from the company of wunieu^ The ftruikea of .Tluing Sin! 
oliey iso ono’ri euelnuUiiLvut. What if the Jalti die l Tlicn the fakir will be happy. J ,, ukil n H 
should Hot go n^nwn, Why is hen Id m treat your Jirtti i We have niimHl nor own 
family. Why should wo concern OOiauIvcs with yours, you whored aon t " 

And Saida fell at hit- feet aud implored him to come and In-id Hit, raying : She wrpt 

whsn hhe got out ot the marriage palauqulu. She wouJd have nothing to sHJ to me or tn 
any of my family. II1 touch licr &he rai^ve u cry. I ran not come n^ar her bud na dhe ^hrinL- 
from, me In fwar. Sha ih always weeping," 
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Whereupon the Jogi drew a square on the ground and thrust a knife therein and said : 
** Sit down Jat, and swear on the Koran that you have never touched Hir.” He put the 
knife to his throat and made him swear and Saida swore saying : “ May I be a leper if I 

ever touched Hir.” 

Then suddenly the Jogi biased with anger and roared at Saida : “ You have come into 
my holy hut with your shoes on. You have profaned this holy place. And he thrust him 
out and beat him even as cattle are thrust out o! the cattle pen. He dealt so severely 
with Saida that he was covered with blood, and Saida ran to his house weeping and told 
his story to his father saying : “ He is not a Jogi but a robber and a dacoit. ” And Ajju 
was wroth and said: “ As he has treated my son so will I treat him. I will have a speedy 
vengeance upon him.” 

Thereupon Sehti said : “ Father, you should go yourself to the Jogi. Perhaps Saida 
stood with pride before him and not with proper humility.” 

CHAPTER 29. 

(Ranjha is called in to cure Hir’8 snakebite.) 

So Ajju said : “ I will go if all of you wish it.” So Ajju went and stood before the 
Jogi with folded hands and besought him to come and cure Hir. And the Jogi at last con¬ 
sented, and as he went to the house of Ajju a partridge sang on the right for good luck. 
Thus the Kheras themselves worked their own destruction and shaved their own heads. 
The wolf had been called in to guard the flock . Ajju thought himself a great mat? as he 
had brought the Fakir. 

« Sister,” said the women : “ Let us rejoice that Hir’s life has been saved. The 
physician she longed for has now come. AH her pain and trouble has gone. The perfect 
Saint has come, even he that deserted his home and became a cowherd and then a jogi. 
The man whose name was abhorred by the Kheras has been brought by Hir’s own 
father-in-law.” 

Meanwhile Sehti took charge of the Jogi and lodged him in the hut belonging to the 
villaee minstrel. And the Jogi gave his orders that bread must be cooked for the holy man. 
««No man or woman must come near or cast their shadow on it. A separate place must be 
prepared and Hir’s couch placed on it. I will bum incense at night. I will read enchant¬ 
ments over hei. None must be allowed to come near her as the snake is a powerful one and 
his bite is difficult to cure. Only Sehti may come ; only a virgin girl must be allowed to 
cross the threshold. ” 

An d the Kheras did as the Jogi bade them and put Hir in the cottage with the Jogi. 
and Sehti was with them. 

But Ranjha’s heart was heavy within him as he sat in the hut, and at midnight he 
remembered the Five Pirs. He kissed the handkerchief of Shakerganj and took the ring of 
Lai Shahbaz; he smelt the sweet savour that came from the cudgel of Sayyad Jalal of 
Bokhara, and he grasped the dagger given him by Makdum Jahanian. And Ranjha prayed : 
“May the Five Pirs bless ray enterprise and make my way easy. And Pir Bahaudin 
shook the earth, and the way was opened unto Ranjha, and a voice spake : “Jat, arise, 
go on your way. Why are you sleeping ? The way has been opened for you.” 

And Ranjha went outside the house and made ready to depart, and Sehti came to him 
and salaamed to him saying : “ For the love of God, take my poor boat ashore. I have 
set all the plans of the Kheras at naught and tarnished the reputation of the whole family. 
For the sake of your love I have given Hir into your hand. Now give ine my lover Murad. 
This is the only request I have to make to you.” 
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And RAnjha lifted his hands and prayed to God : “0 God restore this Jatti’s lover 
to her. She has brought to accomplishment my desire. She has brought about the union of 
lovers and for the sake of love has become of ill-fame throughout all the world.” 

And the Five Pirs prayed : “ 0 God unite the girl to her lover.” So God showed his 
kindness and Murad her lover stood before her. And Murad spake and said : “ Girl, make 
haste and see this fairy-like camel.” And the camel of Murad grunted as her master 
spoke. And Murad said Some spell or enchantment fell on me ; some one caught the nose 
string of my camel and brought me to your door. I was riding in the long line of camels 
half asleep. Then a voice from heaven came into my ear ; my camel heard it and grunted. 
She sped as quick as an arrow or a stormwind. My string of camels has been lost. You 
have exercised some sorcery over me. My camel is the grand-daughter of the best camel 
in the world. Come up, my bride, and mount on my camel. Is not her mouth soft ? 
Her back is as firm as a mountain. She has been moulded by angels.” 

So Murad took Sehti on his camel and Ranjha took Hir. Thus the bridegrooms set 
forth with their brides. 


CHAPTER 30. 

(The discovery of Iixr's escape with Rdnjha.) 

The next morning the ploughmen yoked their oxen and went forth to plough, and lo ! 
the house of the sick bride was empty. They looked inside and outside and they woke up 
the watchman who was asleep near the door. There was a great stir in the town and every 
body said : “ Those wicked girls Hir and Sehti have brought disgrace on the whole village. 
They have cut off our nose and we shall be defamed through the w hole world.” 

So the Kheras drew up their armies on hearing the news. The soldiers took spears and 
daggers and set out to pursue them. 1 he people said to Ajju; “ Your house has been 
ruined to-day. The stain will not be washed away for many generations.’ And the women 
. beat their sides and wept. Now the armies of the Kheras succeeded in overtaking Murad. 
But the Balooches drew up their forces and drove back the Kheras. They rushed on them 
with spears and arrows and routed them, even as Alexander routed Darius. 

Now there was a man-eating lion in the jungle through w’hich Hir and R&njha had to 
pass. He smelt them and came towards them wdth a roar. And Hir said: “ R&njha, the 
lion is coming : remember the Pirs for God’s 6ake.” And R&njha remembered the Five 
Pirs and they came in the twinkling of an eye. They said: “Go to. my son, and you 
will be victorious. Abandon all pride and beseech the lion with entreaty. And if he will 
not listen to your entreaty, slay him.” 

And Ranjha said; “ Gallant lion, I beseech you by Pir and Fakir, do not kill us who 
are helpless. In the name of Hazrat Pir Dastgir (the lord of Pirs) I beseech you go away.” 

And the lion replied: “R&njha listen to me. For the last seven days, I have not 
had food. I have been much troubled by hunger and thirst. Now God has sent me a 
victim.” The lion roared: ‘‘I will eat both of you.” And he leapt towards R&njha. 

And Ranjha said to Hir ; “ You stay here, beloved. I will go and kill the lion and will 
then come back to you.” 

The lion ground his teeth hearing the words of R&njha. And he said: “ What does 
this mortal say V 9 And he made another spring at R&njha. 

. Then R&njha took the cue gel of Jahanian, and thrust it into the aide of the lion, and 
he drove the dagger of Sayyad Jalal Bokhari into his belly. And then R&njha skinned the 
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lion and put his nails and flesh in his wallet. And they set forth and came into the 
country of Raja Adali, and slumber overcame Ranjha, and despite the warnings of Hir he fell 
f asleep. And sleep overcame Hir also. 

Destiny overwhelmed both the lovers. For the Kheras came in pursuit and found 
Ranjha asleep, his head resting on Hir. They took Hir away and beat Ranjha unmercifully 
with whips until his body was swollen. 

And Hir advised Ranjha to seek for justice from Raja Adali. And Ranjha cried 
out aloud, and the Raja heard it and said : •* What is this noise ?” And the Raja’s servants 
said : “ A jogi has come asking for justice.” 


CHAPTER 31. 

(Ranjha and Hir before the Raja.) 

Ranjha came before the Raja and his body was sore with the blows of the Kheras’ whips 
and he said: “ May you and your kingdom live long. The fame of your justice has spread 
even to Turkey and Syria. I have been beaten in your kingdom and have committed no 
fault.” • 

So the Raja issued orders to his armies and they overtook the Kheras and brought 
them before the Darbar of the Raja. 

And Ranjba said: “I am a poor fakir and these dacoits and robbers have taken away 
my wife from me.” 

And the Kheras replied: “This Thug 10 of the Manjhais very clever; he knows all kinds 
of powerful enchantments. One day our daughter-in-law was bitten by a snake, and Sehti 
-S* told us there was a Jogi in the garden of Kalabagh who was cunning in spells and could 

cure her; and 0 Rajah, this saint and fakir of God decamped with both of the women one 
night. He is a thief and should be killed. You should not bo deceived by his rosaries and 
beads. He is a cunning rogue and clever in disguises.* 4 

And Ranjha said: u They saw she was beautiful and they took her away. Hir is mine 
and I am Hlr’s. The five Pirs gave us in marriage. I have been dealt with in a tyrannous 
fashion and ask for justice.” 

And the Raja w^as angry with the Kheras and said: “ You have committed a great sin 
in troubling this holy fakir. I will cut your nose and ears off and hang you all, if the 
Kazi says you are liars. I will crucify you on the stake ”, 

So they came before the Kazi, and the Kazi said : “ Let each side make a statement 
on oath and I will administer the Justice of Amar Khatib”. 

So the Kheras spake saying : “Hir was the daughter of Chuchak the Sial. Many were 
the suitors for her hand, but her father betrothed her to the son of Ajju. We took a 
marriage procession and brought back our bride and spent much money. Thousands of 
people, Hindus and Muhammadans, were present at the marriage ceremony. The proper 
rites were performed. The Mullah read the Koran and witnesses were present. The 
whole country side knows she was given to us in marriage. This swindler took her away 
as Raman ran away with Sita. He came when there was a great famine and grain was 
very dear. He grazed Chuchak s buffaloes and then claimed the hand of his daughter. His 
horn and beggar’s bowl are all lies. He is a swindler who can bring down the very stalls 
with spells. 


10 Robber. 
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Then the Kali turned to Ranjha and said : “ Fakir, have you got any witnesses 1 
Without witnesses to the marriage she can be no wife.” 

And Ranjha replied : “ Listen to my words, you who know the law and the 
of religion. On the day our souls said yes, I was betrothed to Hir In the Tablet of 
Destiny, God has written the union of our^ souls. What need have we of earthly love when 
our souls have attained the Divine Love 1” 

ThcKazi replied: ‘ Speak the truth, and have done with these falsehoods. You 
have brought shame on the Sials and the Kheras. Give up your evil ways or you will taste 

mv whip.'* 

And Ranjha replied : “ See what harm these Kazis do in the world. They preach 
the doctrine of the wicked and live on stolen property. If you sympathise so much with 
the Kheras, Kazi, give them your own daughter.’ 

And the Kazi was angered and snatched Hir from Ranjha and gave her to the Kheras 
saying : “This fakir is a swindler and a pious fraud.” 

Whereat Hir was sore perplexed and her countenance became pale and lifeless. 

And Ranjha said : “Go away. Separation is worse than death. These dacoits have 
looted me. What do people know of the pain I suffer ? I am a poor fakir and have no money 
to give to the officers in whose hands the decision lies. He has Hir and I have the pain. 

" And Hir sighed with grief and said : “ O God, see how we are consumed as with lire. Fire 
i8 before us and snakes and tigers behind us and our power is of no avail. O Master, either 
unite me with Ranjha or slay both of us. The people of this country have exercised tyranny 
against us O God, consume this city with fire. Let your wrath fall on this city even as it 
fell on Pharoah whom you drowned, even as it fell on Solomon and caused him to be 

dethroned.” . , , ... . , 

Thus did Hir invoke curses on the city. And R&njha lifted up his hands likewise and 

invoked curses on the city saying: “ 0 God, all powerful and mighty, give these tyrants 

their reward at once. Put the city to fire. Bum the whole city, save only the herds and 

the cattle. ” w . 

See the power of God. Owing to the sighs of the lovers, the city caught fire, hire 
broke out in all four quarters of the city. It destroyed houses both small and great. The 
news spread all over the country. Then the Raja said : “ What act of oppression has been 

■done 

So the astrologers cast their lots and said to the Raja : “ The pens of your officials 

are free from sin. But God has listened to the sighs of the lovers. Hence this misfortune 
has overwhelmed us. Fire has descended from Heaven and .it has burnt the palaces, forts 

and ditches of the city. If you will call up and conciliate the lovers, perhaps God will 
forgive all those who have sinned.” 

So the Raja sent out his soldiers and they caught the Kheras and brought them in to 
his presence. And the Raja took Hir from the Kheras saying : “ I will hang you all. Hir 
the Jatti belongs to Ranjha . Why do you oppress strangers ?” 

And the Kheras went away disappointed. 

So Ranjha and Hir stood before the Raja, and he said to them : “ God’s curse on those 
who tell lies. I will kill those who oppress the poor. I will cut oS the nose ot those who 
take bribes. You may go to your rightful husband. Grasp the skirts of bis clothing and the 
arm of him that belongs by right to you and see that you never desert the true faith. ’ 
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CHAPTER 32. 

(The poisoning of Hir and the death of R&njha.) 

Thus God showed His mercy and the Raja caused the two lovers to meet again. And 
R&njha called down blessings on the Raja saying : “ God be praised and may weal and 
wealth come to your kingdom. May all troubles flee away and may you rule over horses, 
camels, elephants, batteries, Hindustan and Scinde.” 

So Ranjha set off towards his home taking Hir with him, and he said to her: “ Girl, you 
have been bestowed by God and the five Pirs on me.” 

And Hir replied : “If I enter the country like this, people will say I am a runaway woman, 
and that you have been the ruin of the houses of fathers and father-in-laws. Of what avail 
will such a victory be ? The women will say I have not been properly married. Mv aunts 
will taunt me and ask me why I have come back in this way.” 

And after they had gone some distance on their way Hir said : u This is the valley 
where we met. This is where we beat Kaido, bound him with ropes and dragged him along 
the ground. This is where we used to talk together and this is where destiny overcame 
us. When the marriage procession of the Kheras came up it was as if the flood of Noah had 
overwhelmed us.” 

Now the shepherds were grazing their buffaloes in the jungle and they espied Hir and 
R&njha, and when they drew close they recognised them, and the shepherds said to 
Ranjha : “ Who has bored your ears ? ” 

And they went and told the Sials : “ Behold the shepherd has brought the girl Hir 
back. He has shaved the beard of the Kheras without water.” 

And the Sials said : “ Do not let them go away. Bring Hir to her aunts and tell Ranjha 
to bring a marriage procession in order to wed Hir. ” And they brought Hir and Ranjha to 
the Sials. 

Now at the same time a barber came up on an embassy from the Kheras to demand back 
Hir, and the Sials said to the barber : “ You must make some good excuse to the Kheras 
for us and give this message and say : ‘ We gave you Hir in marriage. After that she was 
dead to us. You never showed us the face of our daughter afterwards. She and you are 
both dead to us. Why are you now asking us about her ? From of old time you were 
mean. You are publishing your own disgrace by making these inquiries. Jhe army of the 
enemy has looted you. Why are you now beating your drums ? The conquerors have already 
divided the spoils of victory. You have ruined our daughter. We will take in exchange a 
girl from you by way of satisfaction.” And they sent back the barber with taunts saying : 

Do not come again on an embassy to us.” 

Then the brotherhood brought Hir and Ranjha to their home and laid a rich couch for 
them to sit on and all the family were happy. They took the Jogi’s rings out of his ears 
They shaved him and put a rich turban on his head, they gave him a silk shirt and sat him 
on the throne, even as Joseph was placed on the throne after having been brought out of 
the pit. They ensnared the heart of Ranjha with their cunning, for they were communing in 
their heart how they might kill Hir. Kaido was for ever plotting evil against them. Thus 
they became responsible for the murder and they themselves caused the blot on 
their own fame. 

Meanwhile, Ranjha at the suggestion of the Sials had gone to his home, and he told his 
brethren to prepare a marriage procession so that he might go and marry Hir Many 
baskets of fruit and sweets were put on the heads of the barbers. They prepared bands of 
minstrels and fireworks, and Ranjha’s brothers’ wives danced with happiness and sang songs 
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Ah f put not your iruiit in life, Man in evf»n ns n goat m the hand ft of the butchers. 
Meanwhile wbody whispered into Hfc'fl ear that her parent* wrre gume to send her 
liaefc to the Kkeras and that they hud already sent a rmra^istgp to have her fetched away. And 
Kaido chided LUr najing ; 14 H tim Khenis evmc there will be trouble, many quarrels and 
much distinflwmce. The witws&&f of the marriage will come and they will confound yinur 
mud tales/* 

Ami Kidtlfi and the Slab held counsel together- and Kauin said: “ Brethren of the 
Slab, such things have never before been H*id of our trite a* will bo said now* For men will 
say ; Go and look ut the fkithlulne^ of the** Sinte They marry their daughters to one man 
and then contemplate giving her in marriage to another / 1 

And the brethren made answer • 11 Brother, you or* right . Our honour and your honour 
ore one. All orwr the world we ore bunted with the story of HJr, Wo shall !<w hum 
and gam disgrace if we eend the girl off with the she phi 1 rd. tet usi poison TO t* ev*?n 
if w& become u infill in tho sight of God. Dues not iUi always remain sickly and in poor 
teftUh » #i 

So Kaido lit his evil cunning canto and sat down beside Hir and o&id ; 11 My daughter* 

you must te brave and patient. 11 * 

Hir replied $ “ Uadis wlint need have I of patience/' 

Anti Kaido replied ; “ Rdnjku hua been killed. Death with glittering sword bus 
overtaken him." 

And hearing Kaido 1 * won! Hir sighed deeply and fainted away, And the Siftls gave her 
sherbet nml mixed poison wit hit and thus brought ruin auri dkgmeo on their name, Thu 
parents of Hir killed her* This was the doing of God When the frwrof death vos upon 
Hir. she cried mt for lUuijiiu saying,Bring KAnjhu here that I may sec him once again/ 1 
lad Kjiidu said : K EAnJhw has been killed, Keep quiet or it will go ill with you/' 
iSo Hir breathed her bat crying M Kflnjha, HAnJb*. M 

And they buried her and sent a message to Eunjha saying i The hoar of destiny has 
arrived. W(j had hoped otherwise but no one can CHcajJc the destiny of death* Even a# it is 
written in the Holy Koran : J Everything is mortal save only God/ ’* 

And they st nt a messenger with the letter and ho left Jhnng and arrived al Ite&vfft, and 
he entered the house of ftAnjha and wept as hir handed the letter. 

ECinjha asked him : " Why tbifl dejected air t Why arc you sobbing T Is my beloved ill 1 
Is my property safe 1 h * 

And the messenger sighed and «aid : 11 That daorit death from whom no tin* can 
uBdvp* has looted your property, Hir has teen dorid for the last right wstdw* They bathed 
her body and buried het yesterday and a* BOOH rn t hey began the last funeral rites, they scut 
me to give you rhe news/ 1 

On he&ring these wortfo Hftnjha heaved a sigh and the breath of life forsook him. 

Thus both lovcta away from this mortal world and entered into the balk of 

eternity. Both remained tiriu in love and pushed away steadfast in true low, 

Tfcath rnnus to ill. Even Sak the lather of many children, the muster of the storm* 
the king of religion and tho world, died at the l&at of a goM old ago and was buried* 

Hie world h but a play and fields and forests all will melt away in the final day of 
direotmioti. Only the* pom> poetry remains fn cvertaetmg rt membrane tv for no one luu 
written 7 uek a beautiful Hir 
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epilogue, 11 

Fool# and sinner* offer roTuwel In Uifi world. The ooiinirf of tho wise is held of w* 
nccount. No <-ii" speaks the truth. Lying Iru* beflomn the custom of the world. With 
gangs of riiftiniiH moil commit iniquity. Tyrants here sharp tttQfds in their hands. 
There Is no Governor, Rulirr or Eiuperor. 

The country «nd the people li*ve all boon reduced to ruin. Them in great ftiaturbanco 
throughout the Country. Everybody earnest a swiril i/i his hand. The nirtuin or nil 
roodwtv him been lifted. People commit deed* of shsune in I tie open ha&ftar Thieves 
iiave become headmen an] harlntj: have become mlsttWH of the hninehoH. Bundu of 
devil* luw multiplied exceedingly nil over tha land. The nobles have fallen in their 
cutaie# Mdn of mt’&inl rank flourish - The peasantry are waxen fat. 

Tin? Jain have become raters tn tb** country. Everybody Km become lord of his 
nwnCAslln. When lore otUBC to mo I fait a dcsi™ to write tills story in vit^u T Wrote 
it in t hr ymr 11 SO TTijri In tin* southern country, f laminin tta.h It™ present Montgomery 
district of the Panjab, 1 b wna the ya if 1320 of tha Birkr&maiU era> £ These two dates 
do not exactly correspond, tint the pO£ui was writLctt in A.n. I7fl0«] 

When I pt^duoad the t^la among learned man it l^came known to the world, WatK 
ibuflu who have recited tho Holy Kf d m a Hava attained salvation, KhnmU Him* fs a well- 
known pfcce. Hw ] compoyi<l tills story. IV-te, yon jdumld dt-Lcmiimi the worth of my 
poem, T have lot my Imnn loose in Ike af^na. Other poet* have wasted their effort* in 
writing on petty themes I W., pound in an. hand mill ]. I hare composed a errand poem 
| tit , ground my pm in Ini a bulbck-ilrivnn mill | 

O wise man. yon should note that ihnro is a Accral under the gtliso of my words*. 1 
have written tbis Hir with ca re and modiration* Yonng people read it wsHi plnumre . T have 
planted a flower to give a swrot savour. Thank God my pnrpo.se is achieved* T have 
worked it it nnsiou»Sy day and night I have no capital of good works. Of what can 
I bo proud ? I have no hope without Thy grace. I am only a poor sinner. With oat 
the favour of the Prophet I am helpless. I am nuhamcf] of my unwnrthineas. The slnjier 
trembles at the thought of the hist trump own as the faithful arc afraid for the faith onJ aa 
pilgrims I ijng f--r the dght «»f the Kiiahy, even a* tiirGeneral thinks about the fit alo oC hii< 
army anrl aeficrvants arc afraid of their pay being out f^r ue^tert of duty. 

Of all the wTOtchcd Panjab I am timst Concerned for Kii^ur., I run concerned for ray 
fnisJi aiirl emi science even a- Mo** - wan frightened on Holy Sinai GtiizEs will 
get pu nidi tie and martyr* claim their hoiiris. The world is outwardly fair but 
inwardly it ia bad even m the aound of a drum is beautiful fram afar. O God f mnt mo 
faith mi dignity and honour. Otir Imp* is cmiy oil God ihc Bountiful. War is I have 

no capital of good works* God grant me Thy presence- 

WM« Shih Srvp : ? a t Jandrahi and is the pupil of the Ssiint ol Xaam. Having finished 
the story I presented it to mv master for bid ncci.'ptance. (Ho olevatea whom he will and 
throws down whom h» % wlfl GrxJ ahmc is irri ivt. All excetbnees and dignity nn: in 
God alone, lam lietplc^.l 

^ ITMi b totr;^i Lnfl but bohui what. rombl3n- fa «t full length Trithmt any nliompf 

4t- oxL-itiinn or cundui jeiI inin_ 'Jlio cvht o[ Ihe JWflW has Wu Mltaidttfnldy waduawd but natbJug iin- 
purUnt liM iimitfocf—C. F. rrsFtOfcVr^j 
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With the Kill of Slmkemmj f have conferred this benefit on thr world, Wins Sh6h, 
^«r nan* uiu he famous, if God be kinfl. 0 ly*d I a™pl. my humility. Di-pel all my 
infinnilftS*. Wftrl- fthllli has -hed the light nf hi- learns over nil the fftithfnl in the world. 
0 God I this is always my prayer I hat I may lean Always on Thy support, f-'t me depart 
from (hi- world in peace and give mu Thy £WJo in thr end. Keep nw in Thy hv^' Htd take 
the bail of trouble off my fthouldffniH 

Hayhe whoFwvdaormpifc*toypooreffbrtedofivo plcftfitiriv Mayibi? Fropboi your 
tnterowaor and watch over you, prist, present and future. O Almighty Hod t overlook iho 
fault Of poor W&ria Shfth. By thr grace of God l hayo fulfilled Ur- toqun-t ol my dear 
IrinndB. The -tm-y of true lover- i* like (hr Spant of A rw in a garden lie who rend* it 
with love in hi- heart will he able to separate Iho truth from the foW. 

f have written a po*-tn of much pith even n- A string of royal pe&rla. T have written 
It At length and rmbdli-hcrd it with various beauties, i have written It ah a parable. ft h» 
beautiful tw a ttce-klaw of mbit*-. He who reads It will lx* much pleased And thr people will 
praiFc it. 

WSris Shllh is nnxroiis to J <v find’p fi»Oo oven as Hir I on tied for her lover. I make mV 
request Ix'lnrc the Holy Court of find, who in the Lord i.f Merry. If I have let fail a wo rd 
lu ignorance may find forgive me. Without Thy lustier t have no shelter My safety 
depends On Thy prace. May tny anxieties nbnut my faith and the world vanish- This 
is my only prayer. May God pardon him who copies the* words and give his Imanty to 
thrvw whomritoit May its readers enjoy the We. O God 1 presorvB the honour of aQ 
men. Let every man deport fmm thU world with hi- shortcomings hidden from the 
public. God give alt the faithful faith, miiwicncs and » right of Fli- pnnwnee in the Day of 
Judgment. 


appendix. 

H?R AXD EAKJHA DF WAltfS SHAH, 1T7U 4.u, 

( A Critical AndjftM 
Ttv MULTAN J [C. F, USHOIINK |. 

|Thin analy/wi* bw©d on Pimn Ditttf® wiMm prmt&J far Miah Ma^MOnud Din. TW 
most comply to o litir>n of tbh poem probably ttiftt bibdy puliliah^l by tbo Sowal Klrihore 
Priii Llntf Works* b ihitf n, by L. KuhHs Rum. 13^3 am - Ifllb (lOl'J dopioa). It pro- 
to to MuHAnimad Pin'd edition of Pir-tn Dttt&*i§ text.] 

Thn Wg ntnrv of HLr mill Efinjhn i» tbd uuttfa famous of nil Panjabi Utof. There have 
toca tit Imtfii twinily diffitfunfc reratafui of Lb - utury priu to I in Urn vuru-.icuLir written ut 
diffiffiut liman by different pucbL far tvK thn Euro pa in publin i* ronoeninlp thn atory 
way fsryt brought to thnir natk-o by Unrein do Ttory 1 , the French ^hnlftT, who published in 

French * tmnal&tlfm of Mjikbura vor-duti. Next came Gnptnfn (now Sir Eich&rd) T&iapto^ 
wlio prinUid inhifl ^Tjsgrnirlii of thn Punjab 11 two ollwrf vonkma, ony from Jbiiui^, Lhu» ulhor 
(mm pAtifvla* Lr^mo thu Rnv. Mr. Swyniinrk}ii T wbu giW nti Abb-Jttabai vuniuo qI 
tbu itory in bis 11 f^jfUdutio Lygycri^ ul tbo Paujab/ 1 
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Tt)iu|-lo m liw bouk ollucle# to thu version by Wiriu HhM and says ha ha* been told tlmfc 
it is tbo most popular ol all anti that it hue tho ropniatinn of having be*u written in the most 
idiomatic IVnjfllii. Tumplo W right in both of tlioso criticisms. 

Tin*™ are many reasons why an English translation of WAria SkuliH poem would be 
WflifOlrirt Li tbo first place it the moat popular and best written book in thu Punjabi 
language- The language uf thu dialogues—and the book La made up principally of dialogue 
—worrfepouda almost Diaclly with thu vernacular Hpokuu in tlw Central and West Centra] 
parts of (he Punjab, There could bo no better tost book fur students of the language. 

The 1,'eutnd dramatic situation—a girl in bvu with a man whom sho is not allowed 
to marry, hurriedly in.imud ulaowkero against hnr will—is a good one and it must strike a 
uyiuputhotia chord in thu heart of every man and woman In tbs Pan jab, 

Uul the chief merit of Warn bhjkh'o poem u) that round this interesting central problem, 
ho has woven an ozeeUant dotwription of Tan jab village life. 1 doubt if there is any other 
book which gives such a good picture Of tbo village lifu uf this province* 

Wo are told that Hullah Shah, a Sufi pOOt and eontumpurary of WMris Shill was a groat 
friend of Durebani Knth. Tbo lattor from Ms name appoare to have becnadogi. Possibly 
Wiirie Bhah too m puraonally acquainted with soma of the Jogis. front internal evidence 
of iho pourn i should gather thw was tbu case. Jlis description of tbo Jogio on Tdln, of 
Lhck joalouay of lltajlm and of their qnacroM with BahmUi, gives thu impression of a 
picture drawn from peraonal uzporiunco. 

Porhapa the most interesting part of the whole poem is thu light it throws on tlui Jat 
character. It is admitted, 1 think, by everybody that Wild* Shah Mm drawn the Jat to 
tbo life, The JaL in a rough and violent person, His chief weapon of offence is cunning or 
brute force. Banjlm evewomus the scruple- uf the Mallnh by tbo more viulimou of Ms abuse 
and one is rather surprised that the Mullah gives way ho tamely, liif dOM not hesitate to 
thresh her hub* unde Ka.do most unmercifully ; Kaufo retaliates later on in the story by 
an equally savage onslaught un Hire girl frienda. Kotii sides mdulgii in a lot of very rough 
honsi play. Chnohak remarks with pride that Jala are crafty swindlers, 

tVbon Cbuthak finds that bis bollulous refuse to oat alter Kail j La's dkuniftHtl, bo at uiicu 
recalls hill), being apparently more concerned with the welfare of his cattle than with the 
reputation uf hw daughter. This altitude ei Hir'S parents is a little puzzling, because 
shortly before tbi^ (Jhuchsk bus boon declaring Lhut Uir ought to be poiaouud and killed for 
her outrageous conduct, and her mother Milki had boon equally emphatic, and yet they ask 
Runjbu to come back, thus inviting a repetition of the scandal. 

Their whole utLitudc towards tbeir daughter is interesting. Their auger mums mainly 
prompted by personal pride; what they are uhiefly concerned about is net that Hir has 
done what is wrong, but that they Will get taunted about it by other people in the village. 
W hen Kiiido propOMfito poison Uir, the chief argumont he u&vs is that if tbo Silla let Kinjiia 
ninny Hir, tbo Buds in fuLure will incur tbo reprouek uf double dealing. They poison Hir 
not to puuish Ur or Kan j ha but tu auvu thonuelvua from the a arcanum uf tbeir uuighbuum, 
Tbu interview between Xtunjba and Jkdnath throws, an interesting light on tbo characters 
of both aides. When unco Kunjbo hoe been initiated as a Jugi by Kaluath, he throws oil all 
A induing and admits that hia real object in becoming a Jogi was to obtain in that disguise 
an [in> jr view with Hir, liulnatb is naturally angry nt having been thus deceived, and yet 
at the end ol a very fuw minutes Kunjlut wins him round to such un uikuil that ho inducua 
him to oiler a solemn prayer for thu juiruess uf hia adventure. 
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Is it to Ranjha’s merit to have taken in a holy man, or the holy man’s merit to have 
perceived a real case of true love, or is the holy man a bit of a muff and easily swindled ? 

It may be that VVaris Shah is intentionally painting the Jats in rather black colours, 
for ho goes out of his way on two occasions to indulge in a violent tirade against them. 

Legend relates that the Dogar Jats of Thatta Zahid turned the poet out of their village, 
because they thought he was on too friendly terms with a woman called Bhag Bhari. This 
is probably true. There is a reference to Bhag Bhari once in the poem and it is not unlikely 
that the poet’s love affair with Bhag Bhari inspired him to write his Hir. I have no doubt, 
that ho drew freely on his own experiences in describing many of the episodes. 

I will now give a brief analysis of the story. As* far as I know, Wans Shah has never 
been translated into English before. Piran Ditto’s text is not very accurate and it contains 
many obvious repetitions and interpolations. I have unfortunately not had time to check 
the translation as carefully as I could wish, and if it is in places inaccurate I should be very 
glad if any mistakes could be communicated to me. 

The poem opens with a typical Muhammadan preface, the praise of God in somewhat 
Sufiistic phraseology. “ Praise be to God who made Love the foundation of the world.” “God 
was the first lover ; he loved the Prophet Muhammad.” Next comes an invocation to the 
Four Friends of the Prophet, Abu Bakr, Umar, Usman and Ali followed by an invocation 
to Pirs and more especially to Mohiuddin, the special Pir of the Poet and to Shakar Gunj the 
famous saint of Pak Pattan. “When Shakar Gunj made his abode at Pak Pattan the 
Punjab was delivered of all its troubles.” Then come a few lines explaining how the book 
came to be written. u My friends came to me and said * rewrite for us the forgotten 
story of the love of Hir and Ranjha.’ ” The poet txplains the pains he has taken in writing 
the poem. “ I have bridled the steed of rare genius, set love on his back and let him loose 
in the field.*’ 

The style then drops to a more sober narrative, a description of Takht Hazara and the 
Ranjha Jats. We are then introduced to the family of Mauju headman (Chaudhri) of the 
village and Dhido his youngest and favourite son known later in the story as Ranjha. Mauju 
dies. Ranjha quarrels with his brothers and their wives. Tho dialogue between 
Ranjha and his sisters-in-law is most vivacious and natural. The Kazi is called in to parti¬ 
tion the family land and, being suitably bribed, ho gives the worst land to Ranjha. Ranjha 
on account of these family disagreements decides to leave his homo and sock his fortunes 
elsewhere. His first adventure is at a mosque whore he wishes to put up for tho night. He 
has a battle of words with the Mullah. 

The incident is interesting partly for the satirical description of tho Mullah and partly for 
the light it throws on tho free-thinking attitude of the Jats. 4< Tell me, ” says Ranjha, “ the 
difference between what is holy and what is unholy ; what is prayer made of ? Who ordained 
prayer ? ” It is noticeable that tho Mullah is unable to answer any of these questions and tho 
interview ends in a typical exchange of abuse. Ranjha is ultimately allowed to spend tho 
night in the mosque. The next incident is Ranjha’s adventure at the ferry where he comos 
into collision with Luddan the boatman. We are introduced here for the first time to the 
fascination which Ranjha’s musical powers and his beauty exercise over the people ho meets. 
The character of Luddan the ferryman is treated on the same broad humourous lines as that 
of the Mullah. Tho next scene is at this same ferry and the first meeting of Ranjha and Hir 
is described. 
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The boauty of Hir and her girl friends is detailed in a somewhat high flown 
language, but a good deal of the imagery is interesting and some of it is worth quoting. Hit’s 
beauty “ slays Khatris and Khojas in the bazaar ” like a murderous Kazilbash trooper 
riding out of the military camp. We meet here the word which gave its namo to tho Urdu 
languago “ urd bazaar.” Incidentally this gives us an interesting glimpse of tha terror 
inspired by tho Kazilbash horseman and perhaps recalls the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah. 

«« 0 y 0S 0 f Hir’s girl friends were pencilled with the collyriura of Ceylon and Kandahar. ’ 

“ Their eye-brows are like the bows of Lahore.” “ Tho ring in Hir’s nose shone like tho 
polar star.” "Her beauty was as mighty as tho onset of a storm.” Her features were 
as lovely as the curves of a manuscript ” and “ hor teeth were as beautiful as the seeds 
of pomegranato.” “ Hor locks are like black cobras sitting on the treasures of the Bar.” 
(The belief is fairly widespread that cobras sit guarding buriod treasure). “ The onset of her 
beauty was asifarmios from Kandahar had swept over the Punjab. This simile gives 
us an interesting picture of tho recurrent invasions of India by tho Muhammadans of 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. It is a simile that often recurs in the poem. Hir then 
abuses the boatman for letting Ranjha sleep on her couch. “ They—Hir and her girl 
friends—descended on the boatman like a hailstorm sweeps over a field.” Hir then 
addressos Ranjha and tho interview ends in both falling in love with each other. 

Tho conversation of the two lovers is particularly interesting to English readers as tho 
position of women in tho east and the west is quite different. Hence the love scones are 
cast in a different mould and the whole atmosphere of the love-making is quite different from 
that to which we are accustomed in the romantic literature of Europe. In the west the man 
is the lovor and the woman the beloved. It is the man who falls in love with the woman and 
tries to win her affection. Man is the hunter, tho pursuer, and woman tho object of his pursuit. 
In the Panjab, and possibly in the east generally, the situation seems somewhat reversed. In 
nearly all Panjab literature tho woman is the lover. Moro emphasis is laid on the woman’s 
affoction for the man than on the man’s for the woman. It is sho who makes love to the man. 
It is tho woman who takes tho initiative in all tho strategoms and escapado incidont in tho 
adventure of love. Tho wives of Luddan fall in love with Ranjha, not Ranjha with them. 
They start off making love to him with alacrity long before he has ovor noticed their 
existence. When Hir and Ranjha first meet, it is Hir who first falls in love with Ranjha. 
The affoction of course rapidly becomes mutual, but the dialogue clearly shows that 
Hir is tho lover and that the first advances come from her. It is Hir not Ranjha who 
suggests Ranjha shall becomo Chuchak’s cowherd. In any European story tho initiative 
in this respect would surely have been taken by the man. Then, lator on in his story, it 
is Hir who suggests that Ranjha should turn Jogi and moot her in this disguise. It is the 
woman who suggests the ruse by which Hir shall feigo snake-bite and Ranjha shall be called 
in as a physician to cure her. Throughout tho story indeed the whole initiative lies with 
Hir , and as far as the love-story is concerned Ranjha is a very poor spirited creature compared 
with Hir. The hero of the love-story is certainly Hir not Ranjha. 

H this is typical of Panjabi love affairs at the present day, it is doubtful whether 
the framers of the Indian Penal Code were well advised when, on matters of abduction and 
running away with othor pooples’ wives they decided not to punish tho woman. H tho 
woman is tho lover and author of all tho initiative in such affairs, she certainly ought not 
to get off scot freo. This is I believe and has been for a long time the opinion of the 
Indian public. But this is a digression and I will return to the story. 


% 
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From the English point of view it is, as I have said, interesting to note that the pnn. 
oipal advances come from Hir and that Ranjha somewhat condescendingly agrees to accept 
thm. It is Ranjha who is doubtful about Hit’s fidelity and ho has no hesitation in 

informing the lady of this fact. 

Hir then goes to her parents and persuades hor father and mother to tako on Ranjha as 
their cowherd. 

“ My father ”, urgos Hir, “ ho is as learned as Solomon and ho can shavo the very beard 
of Plato. He has cunning to trace out thefts and he speaks with wisdom in the assembly 
of the elders. He can decide thousands of disputes and is learned in the wisdom of the Dogar 
Jats. He can swim buffaloes across the river and recover stolen cattle. Ho stands stead¬ 
fast in his duty as a wrestler stands firm in the midst of the arena. 

Hir is successful in her endeavours and Ranjha is taken on as cowherd. 

We then get a picture of R&njha looking after the cattle in the Bar. In the forest he 
meets the Five Pirs-Khwaja Khizar, the God of waters; Shakr Gunj, the saint of 1 ak Pat , 
Shahbaz Kalandar of Uch ; Zakaria of Multan, and Sayyad Jalal of Bukhara also known as 
Makhdum Jahanian. The Pirs console Ranjha and promise that he shall be successful 
his pursuit of Hir, “ Hir has been bestowed on you by the Darbar of God. 

Each of tho Pirs then gives him a present, Kliwaja Khizar a turban tuft, Sayyad a 

dagger, Zakaria a stick and blanket, Lai Sbahbaz Kalandar a ring, and Shukar Ganj 
a handkerchief. 

Then comes a passage in praise of buffaloes, They swim in the deep waters , 
soft eyes were like lotus buds and their teeth like rows of pearls:’ After this Hir comes 
visit Ranjha in tho forest. 

Those frequent visits of Hir to Ranjha in tho forest start scandal among tho village 
gossips and Hir’s mother Milki gives her a sevoro locturo. 

“ The taunts of the village folk havo burnt mo up utterly. Would to God no daugthor 
like Hir had over been born to me.” Hir, however, will not listen to her mother and refuses 


to give up Ranjha. 

Next, Hir’s crippled uncle Kaidu, tho villain of the picco, comes on the 8Wne * Ho 
heard rumours of the love affair and he determines to see for himself if it is true. Disguised 
as a fakir, he gets into tho forest and bogs food from Ranjha. Ranjha unsuspectingly gives 
him part of the food Hir has brought him from her home. When Hir comes back from 
the river, Ranjha tells her of the visit of the fakir. Hir rounds on him for being such a 
fool as to be taken in by Kaidu, and she runs off and catches Kaidu on tho way to the 
village and gives him a severe thrashing. 

Kaidu, however, escapes with a piece of tho food which Ranjha gave him and he shows 
it to tho village elders as evidence of the shame which Hir is bringing on the village; he 
advices Hir’s parents to get her married at once. 


Thoie is another scone between Hir and her mother. Hir throughout is unrepentant. 

The scandal is so pronounced that Chuchak decides to send Ranjha away. “ Tell 
me, brothers of the Sials”, he says reflectively, “ what use have wo for a cowherd 
like this 1 I did not engage him to be a bull among my cows. I meant him to take my 
buffaloes and not girls into the forest 1 ” 
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R&njha then leaves Chuckak’s service exclaiming. “ May thieves take your buffaloes 
and dacoits run away with your calves ! What do I care for your buffaloes or your daughter, 
for twelve years I have grazed your buffaloes and now you turn me out without wages.” 

When R4njha leaves, the buffaloes refuse to graze and many of them get lost, so 
Chuchak decides to ask Ranjha to come back. Rlnjha agrees to come back and is 
installed again as cowherd. The Five Pirs again appear to Hir and RAnjha and assure 
them of their ultimate happiness. 

The Kazi then appears and scolds Hir for her conduct. Hir argues with the Kan and 
her parents and flatly refuses to give up Ranjha. Hir sends a message to Rfinjha that she 
is unhappy with her parents. R&njha again has an interview with the Five Pirs; he sings 
before them and gains their further approval. RAnjha’s skill in music is explained at some 
length. If the passage is not an interpolation, it is rather an unnecessary display of musical 

learning on the part of the author. ... ». 

This appears to be rather typical of Waris Sh&h. On several occasions he is rather 

fond of displaying his learning. For instance in his description of the different kinds of 
grasses and buffaloes in the Bar and in his description of R&njha’s medical skill. Indian 
readers of the poet are greatly impressed by this and they regard his learning as little less 

than miraculous. . 

After this musical interlude RAnjha discusses the nature of love with Mithi the barber 

woman. Mithi professes to explain the differing nature of woman of various castes in love 
affairs, Sikh women, Bengali women. Hill women, etc. This passage is rather an insipid 
tour de fores and probably a good deal of it is interpolated. 

Ranjha and Hir then take Mithi into their confidence and arrange to meet in her house. 
Then comes rather an interesting description of Hir and her friends and Ranjha bathing 
in the Chenab. Kaido again hears that Ranjha and Hir are meeting in the forest and he tells 
Hir’s parents. Hir and her mother have angry words. Hir’s mother indulges in some very 
pointed criticism of her daughter’s conduct. 

The author shows himself completely acquainted with the more pointed features of the 
feminine vocabulary. This passage is probably the most complete dictionary of Panjabi 
feminine abuse that has yet appeared in print. For obvious reasons I do not venture to 


translate it. , , 

The wicked uncle Kaido again distinguishes himself by discussing Hir s escapades with the 

elders of the village. Hir’s girl friends teU her Kaido has been spreading scandal about her. 
They catch him and give him a thorough thrashing. The violence of the Jat girls is well 
brought out in this and other passages. “The girls encircled him even as police guards^ 
encircle Lahore. They burnt his hut and let dogs and chickens loose all over his things. 
This passage perhaps refers to the police-guards put round Lahore by Adma Beg to watch 


over the Sikhs. „ 

The return of the girls after wrecking Kaido’s hut is described in another historical simile. 

“ It was as if the royal armies had returned to Lahore after subduing Muttra.” This 

probably refers to the invasion of Muttra by Ahmad Shah in 1758. 1 * 

q jw/t- j Tr rt i VTIT nfkffo 163 quoting from Pirh / it-un~N'iz'iriti written by Mahnmmad Islam, 
\ ZZt - Nffidauli having found moans of secretly communicating with the 

a contemporary wntor. t ™ Tccordinglv. in the beginning of the fourth year of the 

^yn^’sC o e f d Alam(rir II) ho came to Delhi, and. having ravaged it, proceeded to Muttra, where he 
marred' the inhabitant*, broke the temples, and having plundered the town of immense wealth m 
massacreu ine lnnaoiwi Hindustan, and returned to Lahore, whore he gave hi* 

yemngest son "tho^t/tlo of Tilnur Shah, and loft Jahan Khan there with the donation of Minister.- 
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Tiff! iNDfAH AXTJOLMRV 


Kuido then, complains to the pAnchayat who try and H& woumh^l fcltaga- They 

rail up tilt' pirSfH and ant them why they h*w treated Kaido in thk way, The girls, make a 
Apintfld but obviously ontme (leaner. They pm Uitdr luiffera Into their m<mhs with *»“«' 
mOttt and rrptitd. “ Ihi is it lewd ,vnl wicked Mlow, he pinches our cheek* and JundW u* in 
ft flightj unhrtroxniiic? faddon M 

The, girt* then go and complain to llilki They exduim " Yon are hind u> 

■t qmrahunu- knave like this cripple, and make yonr daughters fituid before tl,o vilWn 
Hdem* Thi* a new kind of juAlioe/ 

KiiJv, ii, aiflOOEtcotiHl with iii« treat nuut at the hands «ff the pa nth a vat and am«t!u them 
or partiality Chuchak rebukes Kaido ^Ing, " Oon» ** 11 P****!* 1 ™J -11 * l ' huld 

shame or frar of CM. Wo do the t hing that i« Jtt* «td hate the thing U®* & « T, J- “* 
mw with my own eyw that yuur atofy b true and 1 will out the throat uf this W#: 
Imp-sv and tutu tlio fibephf*rtl out of tM e* country, 

Knidn then lira in amblwh in the far-d and swing one day Tflrand Rtojha topdlirr ho 
run* off and tells Chuck**. Clnichuk twddfe* hi* bun* and Mnxpfa* the lovers m each ollii-r s 
company. Hlr with admirable Colli) i mimiih* and presence of mind »ugB»t* ( hat her father 
had better overlook and Jordon this i-^apodo and that the Ira* lie talk* about jt tin* letter it 
Will 1 m for the family honour anti peace of mind. Chuchflk with equal ^ 

to Iho conclusion that the sooner be pets Hlr safely married Hie h.-ttcr. 


The scene then shifts to Bin}ha’s home at Tukht B««» brnthcrB and tMr wim 
exchange let to re with Hir and her lather nuggratlnf! they rlndl let Ihinjha come hack to hU 
homo. Chuchak replies with spirit. " We will not tom him out tart if br want, to go ■>■<* «o 
Ills brother^ nnbody will prevent him 


RtojW. «ls!< r ln l«w to* a lltofltoly fcminiw tit *' Uir I( '“S’ 

M «n-, w lv v»„ «•[,!, „K nly." Sto th™ «M »■ •«*' °»“*** 

intkiKr. - II X » *I»h to tomprt, .111. « on III. -»» "I” ■*■ flnito r™dy to Mtopt 


ihc challenge 11 

Hir is quite ready with her retort: " Did H^.jhas aisU rs in-laiv love him so much that 
they turned him out of his fill her V house *’ ! Hir firmly nsfu** t« ^ «P 

11 He refewa to yt> Inwrnr nmoh you auty esirt yoni^ tv^ lft ^ v 
suiue of tbo nmiftrlkH In thv Ifltem to fihnw ihnt W^rin Shwh is n-oTPt ^ m 

Lug thura^lerH. 

Hiuvliuk nrxt dkeusaca Lo who™ i™ <4*0 ^ftrry Hir. it ^ Lo ^ 

hmthflrlinod that the Bt&k kuve m^ver ftivirn ttalr ckught^ to ninjiia : benCe marryuig 
hor to RAnika m vetofjd as out of the qn^tion. ChurluJc b mivmd by to fncu^ *n 
fekt 1010 to marr> Hir to Soicbr a Klwm. Tlia Ktwfia had ««ffleiitod tin? allianeo. an« ^ < 
waa ii gtHJni match, (•Inirhnh dtcLdciv to give Hir in marnag^ to 

Hlr tipraitl j Uvt mother -when she hcar^ of thm^ totiitaiotoi amaugcmeniM b< iis^ made 
behind hvt tok. The Sial gitb come an A sympathize with BNb ll ^_ bfld llK ' k 
npraid ULi for haing fciltlil^i, tu irinjba Hir t<Jb the pitr!« fu bring liTmjha lo -nu t:cr m 
the tibguhr of a girl and ssbv defends hemelf aityingp 11 1 have been Ulling m> Lt> 

away with me. but the atlly fellow mi**ed hw chance. Why dues he turn mnnd now and bbme 
hb bad fortune f +1 Thon follows the defltripUon fit the prepnratiuna mad * 1 by Chuehak ot 
ttic marriage. 
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SPECIMEN or THE SOOTH AX'PA MAN LANi’JOAOE. 

(femnM in 1 S 7 P, line* whrn the mefi has been firadtu*UtJ dying iM.) 
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iffii 

jierSiu.|J« 

Mrfulr, 

dwnil-do, 

AfcAi-fcih 
like-flua 
A'icMLan 
mtindy 
ch4panga t 
ratpcrafiaLj 
tdlag^ Isie 

licinp^ t 

-AJinBo-tWiir 


0&ZT 
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fFi + f(j--ttrvfwr rr 

W+< all 
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rJiwBwiHtfto l fddft 
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4 l 1 h > wh jadm-irro ws i 

rafr h i'«fc 
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difo le/i dnfayke. 

i'vooing in r*iu*k-wHI. 
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then laftervmrds) 

gofnr (* <Ianoe-da 

rHj-dama, *ite 

pork. also 

$/t(e ifidi Tw ‘" l . . viiii 

nlm-, httud-tirtr. uL >0 nuUnm (*«* App. -VUt 1 . 

^iie kufja-jdltvja, d'Kih. 

:il hi> lenJ'SorwHiH, cl 'ttoi. 

ofa-la rthiitl-toi/idc 


rty-tzmJj, 
red-pill incut„ 
Wr 


of iuiulc lii-unr of village), 

iol-iiimt tea wtinitfs-Anlifr 

ocqutt to wiilktng while 

jtbaba iii.vi n Wwj frn 

Mjveral own viJlagc* tti 

lai-paiet^tett Hrke. bm 

Among au-do. When 

min tottiktkke, 

floniothiog 1, tllit hf i r| lakc-do. 

Mtc jCb t itit* 
u! wo liuski'ts, also 
-Vi(c 

ivbite pigment, iil»o 


fiiife.pa, 

tile oping-mills. 


tbim -fd:i 


Wo arriving 
tar -ofo-fOi flntrtrM 
afttnArdt nil 
i’«Mre 
Tor 

dr l yjfo’?itftp 

Wabl'ktnioolk 


{i|| JtU UPL'lii 11^4-1*' C ns+tuiiii 
mill iqaliA , ngd 

lliinga hamriln, then 

I'fit-juiebatal tW«”> 

with 


iitKL dng-tio 

Mdff iiC ;3 Or A IfW® 

some of n« spewing to 

rcii aton-jaiic, 

emtst-penphr With bottom of boat in If* fin oamh-J-do. 

ntitiJhise omit 

anoompotiving liun«f ig^M«V b lUl - 

$»,™& u, £!r tr Atr 'as.Ai 

Miic, 'm>«. »«»*“*■ ^ 

adstofl. bottles, tortte-irngmiut few pigment), 
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a lid diiruv'du* 
Jcfp 
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thr of UH- 


t!irt1i'4U^h + 


Iron. ktiLVtv, 

AVi?!^7rr.s dhdK FrtuuJ ahdls, 


,ssss u£sa si “'i^r -au 


/fii oitii- fyai' 

in iibtniued whioli 


u/nwmn> dryoto ^ 

Jnrit us ooMb pcopk to 

tiirtltshuntang from ■ u|l <l 

.(ci, tba-ldchya AkA^4ial> 


yai taijim -t<*. ^ 

shooting B«h from, And I (Citing* Bali 

limiting pip-aluug in will frc*m. u,w * 

cM dmn^F *^ n 


food difficult nnx, HO inngle-dwXilkfW to 


-1.1 -W-Mflig 
frnm. And 
f/dl-ffifu 
other means 
utl^lfiiiPiGtlbfen 
I’VtTV season 


oj/um 

Mid^ T 


itnto, wer 

y & Wa «»*"■ 

iriotJ plenty indoftd. . ( .. 

rtJ.inul-4/n rJtfin Mrf- rtwl-fi^ja^ 

m'iSo ^l^oU vai^-n dating 

m JS nW^rS7w‘thoat) Wu-..f wWl***. «JW* 

hi^of. .2S ^ wtnni.^m.Mlo, 

oi- jja ;/ 4 


, -, J,H kei4ta-ban jfiraTiJja t rb hM 

bada * Mb - f *—luijuil huuihg for hotnw 


tgSn* (nsuiB of tteej-wawm (wm App, IX) in jack-ItHfc-swd 
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APPENDIX V—conld. 

tek meda jdlake. ogar ubatul - len flcan bdraij lat vAjke. 

from we shift-our-quarters-do. Moon one in own villages to retum-do. 

len aryoto tek iremtdga at-Cbaba. bar-Vdkd- 

Our tribesfolk among coast-people from (than) jungle-men numerous, (name of vil- 
fol ttk tolo-bdicho bodia-, dona trem koktdr len tolo-bdicho 

lage—see Map) than (name of village) large, but jungle interior in (name of village) 
tek bdraij jibaba bodia. meta bud dryoto Via bud tek ch&nag-, 

than villages several large. Our huts coast-people of huts than large, 

Idlilc jibaba meda goi yoblake yaba-. 
years several we fresh (new) thatch-do not. 

Idlik lima len m'ar-drduru ikan ikan bdraij lagiba ydt dogaya broke. 

Year whole in we all own own villages near food plenty obtain-do. 

ngalek-ngdtek yat tepnga leb met at duruma-. med' iji-loinga koike 
Now-aud-then food getting for us for sufficient. We frequently dance-(lo 

ol-btdig rdmit-tdyukc. 
and sing-do. 

bna meta bdraij len uchin-dl oko-ltke ngd m'ar-drduru er Vdrlva len 

When our village in any-one die-does then we-all place vacant to 

jdlake, kdto chang-tbrnga an daranga len ek&ra naikan ogar Vikpor 
raigratc-do, there hut or (see hut) in custom like moons few 

noli Ice, tdr-blo-len Id broknga btdig t'i-t dial nga leb tolo-bdicho 

stay-do, afterwards bones obtaining on tears-shedding (dance) for (name of village) 

lat udjke. 
to return-rlo. 


our 


mdda oko-linga ydbalen med'eremtdga l »a bdraij len at jang'gi 

If dead without we jungle-dwellers of villages in old-persons 

bidig drlalen buduke. ogun rap-wdb len m’otot-paichalen metat 
also always reside-do. 

jeg-iknga 

paying-entertainment-visits 

duru at-jang'gi ligala 

all old-people children 

gumul •len reg-delenga Veddre meet 
Rainy-season in pig-hunting for we 
bannike. 

night- away-f ro m-home-d o. 

met iremidga, dryoto igld , oko-jaranga jdlake 

We jungle-dwellers, coast-people unlike, habitually migrate-do 

med' drlalen meta bera ol-bedig dkd-lcichal lagiba kdrke 

we always our rubbish and food-refuse near cast-aside-do 

meta bdraij len ot-au jdbag yaba 

our villages in smell bad not. 


Only fruit-season in us-with 

Veddre arat-barmike ; 

for pass-night-away-from-home-do; 

naikan ikan bdraij len buduke . 

like own villages in reside-do. 

bxila 
men 


ligala 
children 
(d) ]/ail 
women 


iji-loinga drla 
often days 


ktnig 

ol-l’dr- 

otherwise they 

Vikpor 

m'arat- 

few 

spend- 

yaba 

Veddre 

not 

because-of 

yaba-, 

kiancha 

not. 

therefore 


metat dryoto len bidig bdraij Vikpor , kdto ed" oko-jd- 

Our coast-people among also villages (permanent) few, there they habit- 

ranga ogar jibaba Miduke, tobadek arat-dilu iji-loinga jdla- 

ually moons several dwelt-do, while the rest (of them) frequently shiffc-their« 

jfce. 

quarters-do. 
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mad-eremldga ol-bedig dryoto Ha bdraij lagya 

Us jungle-dwellers and coast‘dwellers of villages (permanent) near 

bud-l'drtdm doga - juru long-pa-len arla-dilu-reatek erem tdbo- 

kitchen-middens large sea vicinity in from time immemorial jungle dense, 

dona tTin len lobo ydba-. 

but interior of jungle in dense not. 

dka-kede Via ircm koktdrden lirnga - k'diy ivai do irem-tdga 
(Name of tribe) of jungle inside (interior) going on indeed I jungle-dwellers 

at-ubaba ig-bddigre. meda luake ana kdlo vuUduru tek at-ubaba -. 

numerous see-did. We consider-do that there us-all than numerous. 

erem - len dilu-rca-tek ch&uga-tdbangu Vidal tek tinga-bd bcringa. wax 

Jungle in everywhere ancestors (post-diluvial) time since paths good. Indeed 

dal dchitik dka-bia I'drd&ru ig-bddigre, akat-bira-biidya ka-wai-drta/en yabd-. 
I now (name of tribe) all seen-have, inhabitants now-a-days few. 


med'drduru akd-bojig-ydb ol-bedig dkd-kol Via eJcdra ti-daike, 6nt y 
We all (name of tribe) and (name of tribe) of customs know-do, their 

elcdra makat - pdra ; et-tek brdig m'akal-juwai naikan 

customs our similar; them-among also as of the dkd - jtiicai tribe like 


aryolo ol-bedig 

coast-people as well as 

jibaba din 

several heart-of-jungle 


irem-tdga- koto bedig 

jungle-dwellers, there also 

len dko-jdranga buduke, ekan 
in habitually dwell-do, own 


irem-tdga 

jungle-dwellers 

ukan bdraij len 
own village in 


dr-ti-tegike . akd-bojig-ydb 
temaiii'do. (Name of tribe) 


Via din ketia 

of j tingle-interior small 


Veddre 

because-of 


ogar 

moons 

bedig 

also 

kdlo 

there 


erem-tdga yabd-. 

jungle-people few. 


Free Translation. 


1 belong to the inland section of the dkd-jkwai tribe (see Map, I. A., 1910, facing p. 24). 
The name of my village is tolo-bdicho. It is far from the sea. If one were to start for the 
coast at daybreak one might perhaps by walking all day reach it in the evening. 

We all live for several months at a time in our own villages, and then we visit the coast 
people for a dance. On such occasions it is customary to take with us articles for barter, 

such as :_pork, red pigment mixed with pig’s fat, wooden-headed arrows, baskets, reticules, 

hand-nets, ornamental netting, white clay for personal adornment, hones , sleeping-mats, 
leaf-screens, etc. 

On our arrival we first, according to custom, sing and dance, after which we barter 
all our things, and then some of us accompany parties of coast men in their canoes in order 
to witness their skill in the use of the harpoon, we meanwhile squatting in the bottom of 
the canoes. The rest of our party join their coast-friends at pig-hunting. 

After a few days we pack up all the articles we have received in exchange from the coast 
people, such as iron-headed pig-arrows, scrap-iron, knife-blades, adzc3, glass-bottles and 
red-pigments mixed with turtle-fat, turtle-flesh, Naulilas shells, Pinna shells, DentaHum 
oetogonnm shells, Hmicardium unedo shells, etc., and then taking leave we return to our 

village. 
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.Tiulitd ihtf 6gatft~(ieuph- by diooLing and netting llnh. by ha rimm ing tmtM* and bunting 
pi£* along mml nnd by nthtir menus vjtpcrhuoe nu difficulty in rcgurd Ut fond *r p abo do 
Wi« %vfin live in tli-ei jungle Haul plenty to cat In every Arttflon. 

All who live in th- jungle mmain in their village* daring Un* mimy We go uur 

round* id vmit^ only during the fmit-t*-n=oij when Mien;; i*> no t-iu. It ip i Jw-n wii go to ^-ee 
utir k> !b>fchlk a l a. diifLunce. Aft nr ah abansta: of a month Or £Q we return Wr :i|y>iin leave 
uur humi s kiwan!» the v!nnv * k f tht dry-*CA£iut in order to Collett. and bur> jack fruit aewd* 
for eotiiiKiDlition. In nl*mt u month nr return ro our 

homes* 

lu out tribes Ihfjfieliving In Ujc ken ft of the jangk-* arc raniir mmo-rmi’ than ILu>.i‘ living 
onhe eo&*(. lofo-buithv iM larger than AdrAil'jjl/, but Mst-rr are **vend viUagwi m oUr junde 
hirger than fo/o hitvcho. Our hilt* are nlro l^r^yr than thtiHC of the j^toplc the vo&fft and 

Irt^fc lie wraf jan wffchcmt reiwirtJ. 

During llir whole ymr wv find plenty of Food near udr villagi>. We find it *?u ffic-ioim 
U/ go only now and then to get foot! Wi frcqtv-tiib -ivwl *ittr time in dancing a ml 
Ringing. 

When any death occurs in our village- w all udgratv to Homo vacant * umphg-gmdftd. 
whciV we provide oWEolve* with ti-uipomrv litiK in which we Jive according to eii^toiti for 
& fi<w months * nffer which ftc txt , ov«r ik hom^ of the dn-vowdi. and rttnm to /n[ti-k>ir^i m 
ordtr to perform the prescribed T tr itr ^hcdtUng " danevt^ Only under Mich rirenmftanwi 
in ail tEptjfcblidier] village vueated entirely for a ic-rLain titiir. 

Women thr night away from Immie only when they nmmipnny m (men) in Mm 
fot the piir|**fre nf paying our (aimuni) viutte U> o»r Friend* ; otbrrwiw% Ihry. 
like ihr old people and Voiitig child P*n f ttlw’wy 1 ' nunuip in their own village 

When fUgagril in a pig huntiTi^ esp^irtion during ihi* *v men often ^od 

or rTKifc flay? ftWAY f rr>m f>Uir IzomCa 

\h who live in ihe iiuigle. imllkt the iMwviit-dwdlort>urr noi an the habit of migrivtirig 
Irom one cwfnping-gramid to art*dimr» no clrjiouit all Otir rubbiish and rtfuiv-liiatlpr ut a d *- 
t.inw friini onr villages, no that wr an- not troubled with Ofi^iMiive nflmip^ 

Tbere ure a lew permimiit viiloge^ «mong the <m^t-people, wbeec- Home of the mmatr ^ 
usually dwirll eantmnnndy for many nwnth?. while ehe n*«i of the community art- constantly 
d i ifiing tboir quurtcn. 

Iherv vn? lane kiUrtkeEiMiiifhleite near our vdla^: ns wdl as those of the pernuinene 
i iiu^dwllrr^ In the vicinity of tb« entist Lhfi jutiglo is denser than in the mterior 

1 have vlrfitttd tlu' intertrir of tl» diti-fadt lerritory* wht*jt fc 1 nbecrwd tlmt thtsro wvro 
a t onaidurable number r 4 people, believe that they are more Stn^neHW ihiiti Our^dv^, 
Wir hitve had gwd jungle! path* from rumjjtij Lim^. I have uuw seen all the members of 
thi South Aziduiikui tribe . thrir nntnUrr jh nmulb 

Wr an- ^eipictinTrd w ^tb the habit* ami vOutiims of this and 

criln -i, they Tc^embln WTS- As wilh il^ m» among them thetc tire both cojwrtH.lwellen5 and 
iungkMlwclkra* Tin-ri: aUki the Lntter Am in the habit ot living for months together in Uia 
be^r p . ut ill* iuuglr, ami mmining*wch Ode at bid own village. A*- Only a ^null! pfirtioit uf 
tli^di.j-6uj^y«r(. i-rriiory \a any difttan^ from the mu. than] no- but few junalf^divrthixs 
in tha* tribe* 









Mm e Via INDIA* AMIQIIAUV. 



cIiqii£’ turnin' 1 (.ter Hut p. 7 n wiili a nda mm ufcji*, ithflwldit ml nltihirte nhen jlt’epjfm, 
<h| ^hdrpcninK nrrow-hraid, nud tci [reel fug after Jung ^psrntEvn. i5e# Uerp*. 
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APPENDIX VT* 


COMPARATIVE USt OF WORDS IN CERTAIN AKfitAHAN DIALECTS AS 
iQBdORDED IN lsTtt-79. WORDS INDICATING VARIOUS ORGANS 
AND PORTIONS OF THE HOMAN mm. 


— 

iia-htn 

eiy-6dbm> 

Mih-hojiff- 

tfab* 

dku^juutfi- 

2kn-ka- 

dk&tp'rt- 

al«Ii»Jn in.il 1 


<■ 

i h-biirhit* \ 

rA-mtll-kt 


t'-yiiu 

w*lK 

ntiklt* 

ing.Utywt- ; 
vnQ-t&r 

rh/mu 

ikmg-fxxi-fal t 

5ng4Sgar* ( 

Sngjogiir* i 

'WiT^bn 

im'j-hft'no 

firm 

vj-gM- 

ig-it't't i 

tr-W^ i 

M*f- j 


:rMt 

imn,fnw- 

i$nHpa* 

i 

|V p«/fi- i 

i-jTMf/lli j 


ir-balu 

.trim, for?- 

j b-k&pa- 

'.iA- • I 

lift, 



'!» tig-fnil v 

{lleifiv 

•imiti- 

<f*5awo 

thorn i 

(tAel 

tbonhi 

portion) 







nmip upp"’t 

ig.kAfH.jfi- 

i^fTiEani 

ir-Adrpi- 

f, tur(2pi 

krtij>i(chtj 


lit m, np^r 

nb-kbrupi- 

ASfffflO 


j.iwripi- 

Itrupi-tana 


(fleshy 

'liima 

thfiu ta- 


(ch<) 


portion) 







arm, liicep^ fit 

ig+qum- 

iQ-Qvrka 

tr-htm- 

M-iVlk 

kurui(ckc) 


unuplt 


fafak&itknn 

fihrh&mit- 

lil*jfc^iran 

nl< ktiranldx \ 

m*}-p6ng 

back 


bilh-ifihinr 

ah-ktla T- 

JUtef 

Iifflr(fAeTi 

Qtbd 

i if 1 uni (JAW 

tib-t&ti 

dti-eatbpij- 

a-afapiUh- 

SJ&itbpaij* 


Icft-ywitcAc ) 

irlup-bi 

hair) 

Jic&fd (rhin- 

i kkdJalpij- 

P* 

derfoi-diirriti- 

04i ftfa pu*j 

6?*bi-trc*fu- 

trfya-pai- 


llTliO 

binder <fi/ 

dr-ttln-lui-ir- 

pit 

fkjr^ (ilo* Fc^e- 

wthali-Viya- 

imj 

rri-rJiiila- 

tc At) 

chiibi-riitti- 


imno-uf- 


Jnr 

ffwvI- 

Idit/ii+tiiL'a 

tiuntehe) 


ptnr^) 

IjSikkI (if of 

Oltff-tf- 



6ng4twa 

Uwi{che) 


kind) 

liody 

ad-d^u- 


atf-trJujt- 

d-ttSk 

ab-kilik(ekr\ 


imnr (if oi 


ddr-lo 

itr-fo- 

rdtti 

to[cht\ 


Hi 







iKH^ eb (inU s ^- 

o 

6ab-j6ffdo 

n b-ch uiiz 

d *chnta 

cAufa(rAf) 

jftd-bat 

1 

Um*) 

brain 

af-mfifi- 

ijtitmuvu 

uUt-miiia- 

utu mim 

^(o-ni(»a(cA^] 


* An it ■* found fhnt lhi 1 irmtcrmt flvuiLoJlIti far A^pinwii■* VI wljsiM* if unurporuted in IEj^ {infinity in ibjr 
j,kr, EK»t only mLnll Mmf rn Ojiit dtV: ^ nolc^- wrilti-ii mat* limn 40 ycmni ipo- i.m 

K \& } iqen^M to -m\ ntamiiwmbla extent tlifl upora wctipjcd by the (ipp*ndi<vs. it u coiti.jiA-incJ dariimfcla t<j 
tumi-h hfirtOM only of th J .” many art lion* flr jxirJ i putt liming (bmntu r I^WII ¥ il|g thfl nMriafniji^ t imtpurfttivct 
i utilrs for fabwqncnt cnuidmtion, Tbay nfrlni® to ihe Mowing iubj^c(« *—Terms dtr iuu of 

rflitianttfajp : Article mad* and ilhm! by tbe Afldmxuuiodo: Tiioir vnriouH o^ufMUicin* ; Li v'mg object* knomn 
to ilicm . MLnttlknnbiii ha turn I object* ; Vocabulary oi wunU m common us* ; TjiLtrfl of proEsominnl iorsus t 
Tni>k* illortTftting proiiommftJ d^lcmiiun nml the conjiijjntiun of wrh** 
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— j 

dbi-MO- 

tikit-bahiiwt- 

tiii'bdjig- 

y«b 

4X\i -jfcf isa - 

dkd-bol- 

dkii-girt* 

(ftuiiniaa) 


ig-ltinfn 

tf-btitnn- 

^-JWsvi 

band (cA*) 


IttGAfft, niplil'* 


ig-kdav i-i'iw/- 

ir-fcfii tm-liVo* 




of 

GiWfd* 

tktktfa 

to 

fo 

{cfvt) 


UuitlVL^kH 

a r-Jama- 

uar-doamo 

itr-lhuwt l- 


U»ivi{rhr) 

*ra-thnmi 

tiklf fit leg 

4A+eMUi~ 

fah-chdattu- 

tloatnv 

□ WilitfhV 
fAdmuf- 

'ifabaltu- 

totnn 

chAr-tvmo 

(tte) 


check 


itf-ho-Orti 10 



bMp(ehx) 


chert 

'tt.dislnw 

oai-rhdalam 

oAfi-rWu/jr- 

jtiffi-rAdJu m 

6ia.p$k{f,k£) 

H-b&Tvnyrf 

chin 

itfrddal 

i aka dartta 

<5-Wry* 

titite -if+tpi 



fuicyx 

rtr-giimn- 

Sar-gadmn 


ni-putal 

guShticht) 


eoUnr-bon^ 

dka-tfv'jia- 

i'tiht-gAdlti 

ti-ktUd 

wka-kufal 

buhiH&t) 


tar 

ig-puku- 

ig-puku 

tr-te- 

ihSh .i 

t*utei{cJir\ 

tf-t** 

eye 

i(j{nr r 1 srffti 

iff-46al ir-built k- 

t+m 

bidiWM 


pr km* 

i gpifipar' 

ig-punqu i 

f f*Mng- 

Ubto'btin 


fr-fUa^M 

,, -lush 

™-J*j 

ig-dtial-jiit \ 

if fcodbjt-ru/j'i- 
|Hnj- 

pfiij 

bAdik-paUctitl 

fru/*44'W 

it lirf 

tsuj. 

ifrdwt-LaU 

ir-lftlst- 

jTdfa-totJ- 

Md-rAta-fnil 

bddibbnU 

{fie) 


iA oe 

igmugu* 

Ig-mufju 

fr- nti La- 

Z-mikti 

trfka{chz ) 

irmlko 

tinker 

*] ng-kdro- 


QWj-nucfiQp 


piUa-tCba- 

d/iitglfhe) 

ting-tern 

n middle 

ung-korfr 


tinf* wtekap- 
mlte-chd!- 

tintpTHil- 

Tn£k£-Q&6t 

ti&icjutp-miki 
(MHcbci 


t * little 

ong-ili-pjl- 


6n#~te1ap- 

ihifj^kat t^p 

puta-to-bdiiip 
{ehe) 


foul 

tintf-jtdg* 

oangpfaQ 

trtg-pu p- 

tin 

tob{rh*) 

tiwj-rnd-tti 

foot. mule nf 

tivg-rJma- 

mng-bahna 


tingkdium 

bOtam^dte) 

rinQ-i&tim 

forehead 


Qai-mign 

f^d wfAtf- 

Ctia- mite 

\6ta-f)dka(rhe) 

$r-n&h> 

^dl-bladder 


vah-lotiter 


vi*fd team 



gullet 

akA-fitlia- 

oAbt-gOrgam 

irfcaCdfa- 

a^bt-k&klAtiii 

h&micJu) 


hair (nf head] 

Uk)p(y 

1 Waf*)js» 

(fVAOpaEj- 

{ata-)paij 

(d(a-)pai(rA^} 


hand 

ting-tero- 


ting-kot n* 


b&mi{<ikr) 

jng-h'rf\i 

head 

til-rhHv- 

(WJ-rAeifOft 


i-to 

) rWtkc\ 

ir-ths* 

heart (statol 
Affeetloili* 

fit®,) 


fWlf.t'jr; 

nia ■ ;>f>- 

ti!a-pob 

! 

tHa-pbk(ieht} 

liWAd/ 

! 
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— 

dkd-bia- 

dkd-balaiva- 

dkd-hojig- 

yab- 

dkd-juioai- 

akd-kol- 1 

dkd-yere - 

heart (the 
organ), 

ot-kuk-td- 
bana - 

dat-kfig-td- 
6oawa 

ota-ko-pdna- < 

ota-pok-to 

ota-kd-pdna 

(che) 


heel 

ong-guchul- 

oong-icudgo 

ong-ketel- j< 

ong katcl 

ketel(che) 


hip 

ar-chorog- 

oar-cJiooro 

ar-bot- 

rd-bot 

bot(che) 


jaw-bone 

dkd-ekih-ta - 

daka-£kib-to 

6-Uib-td- { 

o-dka tiib tdka 

tib-tdka(che) \ 

\r-tdp 

kidney 

ong-chdg - 

dong-choag 

ong-chdg - < 

ong-chok 

chdg(chc) 


knee 

ab-lo- 

dab-lo 

ab-lu- 

d-lu 

lu(che) 


, knuc kle 

dng-kutur- 


ong-pokter - 1 

dng-togar 

kutar(che) < 

bng-kide; ong 
Icuju 

lap 

ab-paicha- 

oab-poaicho 

ab-baicha- 

d-bdeha 

baicha(che) < 

t-cho-lhdmo 

leg 

ar-chdg- 

oar-choag 

ar-chdg - 

rd-chok 

chog(che) 


lip 

dki-pai- 

oaka-pd 

o-paia- 

°-oka-pdka 

paiaka(che) i 

W-nuku 

liver 

ab-mug- 

dab-moug 

r/6-7wfcjr- 

d-mik 

mik(che) 


loin 

ar-ete- 

oar-kodto 

fir-kata- 

ra-kdta 

Jeata(che) 


lung 

ot-awa- 

dat-kdukd 

ola-kdran- 

a-kora n 

dta-koran(che) 


marrow (also 
brain, pus) 

(dt-)mun- 

(dat-)fnoun 

(ota-)mina- 

(a-)mlna 

(dla-)mxna 

(che) 


marrow, spi¬ 

ab-murudi • 

o-ab-murudi 

ab-rr&ralil- 

d-martlil- 

maritil (che) 


nal 







milk 

ig-kdm-raij- 

igkoam-roij 

ir-koma-raj- 

i-kdma-raj 

• • • • 


moustache 

dka-pai-la-ptj- 

oaka-pd-pil 

o-paiapaij - 

odJca-pdla-paij 

paiaka-td-pai 

(che) 

}>ong(che) 


mouth 

dka-bang- 

Oaka-Wang 

o-pdng- 

ooka-pong 

ir-bda 

muscle 

(ab- ) yilnga - 

(oab-)yilnga 

(ab- )yilung- 

(a-)j\ltng 

yilang(che) 


nail (of finger 

orig bo’doh- 

dong-bodo 

ovg-puta- 

ong-puta 

pula(che) 

dng-kdra 

or toe) 





navel 

ab-er • 

oab-dkar 

ab-lar- 

d-ldkar 

tdkar(che) 

ing-it 

neck 

dt-lCn\goia- 

oat-yoau 

ota-longa- 

nta-ldnga 

ota-ldkar(che) 

Zt-longo 

nose 

ig-chiironga - 

ig-chdmga 

i r-kdta- 

t-kota 

* r-kdta(che) 

tr-kdto 

palate 

dkd-dcliya - 

daka-dodr 

d-tiriya- 

odka-tareya 

Uiriya(che) 


palm 

pus (see mar¬ 

<my(or ig)-elma- 

oong-kalma 

dng-kalam- 

ong-kalam 

kdlam(che) 

• 

dng-kdtra 

row) 







rib 

ab-pdri-td- 

dab-pdram-td 

al-bdravga- 

d-baronga 

barongn(che) 

t-burdngo-td\ 

saliva (spittle) 

dkd-ldbal - 

oaka-tubal 

o-tdp- 

o-nka-Uap 

l(ap(che) 


shin 

ab-chdlUi- 

dab-ckdalto 

ab-chdltd- 

d-chdlto 

kurub{che) 


shoulder 

ig-togo- 

ig-fajo 

ir-pdrd-td - 

£-parak-t6ka 

parak-ldka(che) 

ir-Him 
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— 

dk&bea- 

dkd-balawa - 

dkd-bojig - 
y<16- | 

dka-jutoai • 

dka-kol- | 

dku-ytrt- 

shoulder-blade 

ab-podikma- 

oab-po-bdikmo 

ab-ben- l 


!>6n(c/<e) 


side 

dka-chdga - 

iaka-choago < 

o-cWfci- i 

o-uka-chdk* 

cWin(cAe) 


skin (of body) 

[a b-)tj- < 

oab-kail 

ab-kait’ 

d-kait 

toi/(c/ie) 


spine 

ib-gorob• 

bab-choanoma i 

ab-kurab- 

d-kttrup 

kurup(che) 

un-rap 

spinal-mar¬ 
row (see 
marrow) 
spleen 

ab-pilma- 

4ab*pllm6 

ab-pdren* 

d-pdren 

pdren(che) 


stomach 

ab-upln- 

oab-koupbi 

ab-kdplu- 

d-lcapto 

kdptt.(che) 


supra-renal 

ab-jiri 

oab-jiri 

ob-chxru - 

d-chtra 

chiri(che) 


fat and 
omentum 
sweat (of 

(ab-)gftmar. 

oab-gnmar 

1 

cift-Wmar- 

d-kimar 

ki mar (che) 


body) 

tear (of eye) 

ig-t i- 

igli 

ir-wir- 

t-tcar 

wir(che) 


temple 

ig-timar- 

ig-limar 

ir-tdnga- 

t-t&nga 

tdngulchc) 


testicle 

dr-dta- 

oar-oota 

ar-tota - 

rd-tdtak 

tdtai(chf) 


thigh 

ab’paichi - 

oab-poaicho 

ab-baicka- 

d-bdcha 

haichaich ?) 

i-chotkomo 

throat 

dkd-orma- 

daka-lc-r 

o-nurim- 

o-dkadohar 

iitiram(cAe) 

dka-noro 

throttle 

dkd-orma-bd- 

daka-lor - 

6-nvra tn- 

o-dka-lokar - 

nuram-katawo 


(windpipe) 


k\nab- 

kdUja - 

ndu 

(che) 


thumb 

Srvg-kdro - 

oong-gtichuU 

ong-nochup- 

dng-mtl- chi - 

ndichap - 


doga - 

Id 

durnga - 

knk 



toe 

ong-p&g - 


ong-repa- 

ong-rdpi 

reapala(che) 


toe, large 

ong-tuchab- 

oong-kdadgo 

ong-repa- 

ony-iok-chikok 

rzapala - 


durnga - 


durnga(che) 


toe, middle 

ong-rokomn- 

• • • • 

6ng-repa- 

dng-tok-mika 

reapala-miki • 


oong-kdtap 

mtka-chdl- 

chol 

chdl(che) 


toe, small 

ong-ilam- 

dnq-r£pa- 

dng-rapi- 

tdk-kdtap(che) 


kdlam - 

chutai 



tongue 

dkd-etel 

oaka-dtal 

6-tdntal- 

o-oka-tdtal 

tdfal(che) 

dka-tdl 

tooth 

ig-tug - 

\Q-tdug 

i-pela- 

t-pelak 

pehk(che) 

ir-pile 

urine 

dr-uiu- 

oar-ulo 

ar-chale- 

rd-chdh 

cbdlu(che) 

aril-kit 

uvula 

dkd-ted'imo- 

oaka-dar 

6-idd-dem - 

o-oka-tadti- 

taddkam(che) 





kam 



waist 

olo-kinab- 

6-olo-kinab 

oto-kodang - 

o-dka- 

kddang(che) 





kadiulak 



whiskers 

windpipe (sec 

ig-nb-pij- 

% 

iq-ko-or mo- 
pit 

(Mr) 

paij 

t-kdp-paij 

kdp-td-pai 

(che) 

ir-noko-b* 

throttle) 




ong-to 



Wrist 

png-logo - 

oong-togo 

6ng*t6- 

to(che) 

ong-to 
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Tjpes at Port Blair "home”, (cir. 1883). 
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APPENDIX VII. 


LIST OF TERMS APPLIED TO MALES AND FEMALES FROM BIRTH TO OLD 
AGE IN ORDER TO INDICATE THEIR AGE, CONDITION, Etc. 

Males. 


During the first year 

„ „ second year .. 

next year or two. 


>9 


From about four till about 
ten years of age. 

During the next year or two. 

From about twelve till 
attaining puberty (the 
usual “fasting” period). 
See fast. 

After termination of his 
novitiate (during first 
few weeks). 

From then till he becomes 
a father, or is still in his 
early prime. 

* f bachelor .. 

Single < whether bachelor.. 
( or widower 

Adult, married or single, 
lit. man. 

Bridegroom (before the 
ceremony). 

Ditto (after the cere¬ 
mony and for a few days 
after). 

Husband (newly married). 
Ditto (after a few months). 

Newly-married (during first 
few months only). 

Married (while still without 
a child). 

Married (having had a 
child). 

Married more than once 
(not applied during 
widowhood) 

Widower. 


abcUreka - 


ab-kUia- 

> 

ab-doga- 

■§ 

) d-walaganga- 
S or d-vxilagare \ 

dkd-kddaka- 
>or abliga-ba- 


J (lit. child-not) 

\ 

>dkd-kddaka-doga- 

j 


1 ab-wdra-goi- 


\dkb-gumvl- 



a 

•o 


e 


ab-wdra- 

i 

s 


kdga-togo- 


Old .. 


White-haired 


d-bula- 
ab-dtrebil - 

} ar-iv2red-; 
ong-tag-goi~(c) 

ik-ydte(-bAla)- 

alhbnlar 

^ un-jdti-goi' 

| ong-tag-(c) 

} ab-ckdbil-; 

$ ckdbil-chdu- 

\far-w4K- 

mai-arUba- 

ab-jang'giabchoroga- 
abdol- 


The term ab-ldpanya-( long) is 
applied to a boy who is tall 
for his age. 


Until the commencement of the 
probationary fast, which mere¬ 
ly entails abstention from 
certain favorite articles of food, 
and again for some months 
after its termination, he is 
styled <# botiga 
During his novitiate he is styled 
“ akb-yab” [t.e. “(certain) food- 
abstainer’ ’] or “ dkd-ydba-' 

[ i.e . “(certain) food-not”]. 


He is now a “ guma ,r as well as 
mar ” (see master) and is so 
regarded and addressed until 
he is about to become a parent 
or, if childless, is no longer 
young, when he is addressed 
or referred to as “maia.” 
See sir. 


This term is applied to young 
persons only. 

While his wife is enceinte he is 
styled pij-jabag-(lit. hair-bad). 
Lit., a father. During the first 
few months after the death of 
his child he is addressed or 
referred to as mamoko-linga- 

The survivor of an old couple 
united since their youth is 
styled ab-rdji-goi - 


Signifies child. 


(6) In reference to the testes. (c) Their jungle-bod of leaves is called tag- 
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Females. 


During the first year 
Ditto second year 
Ditto next year or two. 

From about four till } 
about ten years of age. ^ 

During the next year or 
two. 

From about twelve till about 
sixteen years of age (her 
usual term of probation). 

After termination of her 
novitiate, for first few 
weeks. 

Spinster 

Adult (married or single) 
lit . woman. 

Bride (before the cere¬ 
mony). 

Bride (after the ceremony 
and for a few days). 

Newly-married (during first 
few months). 

Wife (new* ly-married) 

Wife (after some months).. 

Married (while still with¬ 
out a child). 

Ditto (or with no survi¬ 
ving child). 


Ditto (after becoming a 
mother). 

Ditto more than once .. 
Widow- 

Old . 


ab-dereka-(a) 

ab-kttia-(a) 

i ? 

ab d6ga'(a) J e 

f? 

d-\oa\aganga-(a) \ % 
or d-walagare. J 

dr-y&ngi- 

ir-yongi-poi - 
dka-goi-(a) 


3 


•a 

c 

3 . 


White-haired 
Twins (whether of the same 
sex or not). 


ab-jadi-jog - 


d-pail - 


The term dkd- tang -(tree) is 

applied to a girl who is tall 
for her age. 


As in the case of males both be¬ 
fore and after the probationary 
period she is a botiga -, i.e., not 
restricted as to diet. 


! during her novitiate she is also 
styled dkd-ydb - or dkdydba-. 
As soon as she attains matu¬ 
rity she is called tin (or dkd )- 
Id'ri- and then receives her 
“ flower ” name (see App. IX), 
after which for a year or more 
she is ab-jadi-jog-goi - 


ab-derebil’(a) 

l ar-w£red-(a) 
ji 6ng4<ig-g6h(a) 

un-jdti-goi-(a) 

i k-ydte-(a) 

ab-pail- 

ong-tag-(a) 

ab-luga- 


ab-chdnre. 

tar-wdki-(a) 

chdn-arUba- 

ab-jang'gi-(a) ;ab-chdroga-(a \ 

ab-toHa) 
ab-didinga- 


Applied to young persons only. 


While enceinte she is called 
jdbag- 

During the first few months after 
the death of her child she is 
addressed and referred to as 
chdna-oko-linga- 

See madam and mother. 

Not applied during widowhood. 


(а) In those cases in which the term is common to both sexes and ambiguity would otherwise exist 
the word />aii-(female) is added when that sex is referred to ; e.g., 6ng-mg-paH-\ ab-tol-pail- 

(б) Signifies the genitals of a female. (c) A child. 
























Photo by C. H. Moss. 

Native of Little Andaman fig. 2. Loyal and influential Chief, died fig. 3. Carrying skull of husband as 

shooting fish during epidemic of measles, 1877. memento. 

[Note the striking dissimilarity between the Little and .South Andaman bows]. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

TEEMS INDICATING VARIOUS DEGREES OF RELATIONSHIP. 


My father (male or female speaking) 

My step-father (ditto) 

My mother (ditto) .. 

My step-mother (ditto) 

My son (if under 3 years of age, either 
parent speaking). 

My son (if over 3 years of age), father 
speaking. 

My son (if over 3 years of age), mother 
speaking. 

My daughter (if under 3 years of age, either 
parent speaking). 

My daughter (if over 3 years of age, either 
parent speaking). 

My daughter (if over 3 years of age, father 
speaking). 

My daughter (if over 3 years of age, mother 
speaking). 

Mv grandson (either grand-parent speaking). 

My brothers (or sister’s) grandson (m. or fern, 
speaking). 

My elder brother (m. or fem. speaking) 


My elder brothers (m. or fem. speaking) 


My younger brother (m. or fem. speaking).. 

My younger brothers (m. or fem. speaking).. 

My uncle, whether my father’s (or mother’s) 
elder or younger brother, or aunt’s hus¬ 
band ; 

My husband’s (or wife’s) grand-father ; 

My husband’s (or wife’s) sister’s husband 
(if elder). 

My aunt, whether my father’s (or mother’s) 
elder or younger sister, or uncle’s wife ; 

My grand-mother or grand-aunt; 

My husband’s (or wife’s) grand-mother; 

My husband’s sister (if senior and a mother); 

My elder brother’s wife (if a mother). 


d’ab-maiola ; d'ab-chdbiU ; d'ar-odinga-. 
(Tab-chdbil-. 

S d'ab-chdnola; d'ab-itinga(Tab-ict jinga -; 

I d'ab-wtjeringa-. 

d'ab-chdnola. 

dia dia- . See App. II and VII. 

( farodire ; d'ar-ddi-ydte-. 

d'ab-ttire ; d'ab-iti-ydted'ab-wijire ; 
d' ab-urtji-ydte-; d'ab-wijerire ; d'ab-w*jeri 
ydte-. 

dia kdta -. 
dia bd-. 

d'ar-odire (or d'ar-ddi-ydte)-pail-. 

( d'ab-itire ( or (Tab-tti-ydte)-pail-. 

’ d'ab-icJjire (or d'ab-wtji-ydte)-pail-. 
(Tab-ictjerire (or d'ab-w4jeri-ydle)pail 

} dia bdlola [for grand-daughter “ pail-* 9 ' 
is added]. 

f ad entobare (or ad entdbanga-). 

I ad entokare (or ad entokanga-). 

f am-ettobare (or am ettobanga-) ; 

\ am ettokare (or am ettokanga-) 

1 [for elder sister (or sisters) “ pail- 9 
is added]. 

f d'ar-doatingad'ar-wljinga 
I d'ar-w&jeringa -; d'dka-kdm-. 

( m'arat-doatinga-; makat-kdm- etc. 

< [for younger sister (or sisters) “ pail- 99 
[ is added]. 

u 

i 

j 
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My g»J»d-to tbur ur grand-tmclt (m. or ff'ni- 
"speaking). 

My elder water's bnsband (ni. Of fom- 
Jipfaking)- 

My husband .. -• ** 

My wife - - *» 

My bnaba»wl‘s(or wife's) f Mb er or mnther. 


Mv 

.My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 


)f 

n 


brother (it rtlder). 

brother in law 

(if uldcr), 

FyirUT‘ill-llf« 

{if uMcr). 
sister (it older 
laiuI mother), 
brother (if of 
equal BtAfiding) 
siner'i husband isf 
of nq util a Loud Lag). 




vru—eonftf. 

’i 

r/fia rmioia. 


(rtcenllj marriud) ad ikftffc-* 

, (lifter ft fow mukfi or muiith^} 4*Qlt*buh i-* 
>, (recently married) da* Us-yMt-. 

(after ft left weefcl or month-) ifftA-ptnl’. 


^dia muTTiola, 


‘Jiii mama. 


„ sister or Hwter-m- 
Ifttf (jf youngm 1 ). 
My dftu^htcHn l.Aw (id, or fom* fry diking}. 

My sou-in-law { ilitLo. b 

My younger biiflier’fl husband iiie. or fom* 

speaking). 

My kuaband'H brother (if younger) 

My youngerbruthtf f wife (m r or foni. vjwtik- 

Ingfr 

My fc^er father ( ditto }. 

My foster-mother ( ditto ). 

Mv parents { ditto ). 

My adopted < ditto ). 

Mv mkipted daugbt^r ( ditto )* 

My %tep-son ( ditto >, 

My Ricp-da lighter { ditto ), 

My Qfiphew (brother's or sister's son} (m. or 

font, speaking). 

ily bn if-brother s (or lukLT^istee’s) dOn 

(ui. or Emil, speaking). 
My first wwinV hjd ( ditto ). 

My niece (brother** or ■HiFftiT "h thing] st r) 
(m, or font, agreakingk 
My bull -b rot her + s (or hnlf-eistfr h) daughter 
(m, or fern, poking) 
My first OOiishi* daughter (jn nr fnm 

speaking), 

My tiirpktw 1 * wife (m , or fern* speaking) . * 
My tirfct cousin's daughter-in 4*w 

(m. or fern. H-p^king) 
My niece's husband < ditto ). 

My iirst rousin' h Hon-in-Jaw (m, or fem* 

spenMng]. 


) 

} 


<ffo ,Vifi—(if nut a motllcr bar numu 
would be listed), 


ffffl ultniyn. 
it fiki’b^i-bkUl-. 


idka-bn-paii: 
d’ab * men ■ dbcAdf nga-. 
d'ub-ihdU'&t'fiuUnQit*. 
d'ub m&iol-ch&nd. 
d'tt-cMtnga . 
d’lii-chntnga^ifiib. 

4' fh-rtdenirt. 
tV ch-adfii in-pail*. 


uTar-bd-. 

* 

1 

| ■ drir-6 ij'jwtl'i 

?ar-ba4'ai*U:-tf<iU:-. 
'ar-ba-l’d-ik 
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My male first cousin (if older) (m. or fem. 
speaking). 

3 

y d’ar-chdbil-entobare. 

My elder half-brother (whether } , . 

uterine or consanguine) $ ' ' 

j 

My male first-cousin (if younger) ( ditto ). 

d' ar-doatinga-. 

My younger half-brother (if uterine) (ditto). 

d'dkd-kdm 

My „ „ (if consanguine) ( ditto ). 

d'ar-doalinqad’ar-wtjinga-. 

My first-cousin’s wife (if older) ( ditto ). 

My elder half-brother’s wife 

(whether uterine or con- > ( ditto ). 

sanguine) J 

^ d’ar-chdl/il-entobare-l’ai-ik-ydte-. 

J 

My first-cousin’s wife (if younger) ( ditto ). 

d'ar-doatinga-Vai-tk-ydle-. 

My younger (uterine) half- } (ditto), 

brother’s wife $ 

d'dkd-kd m-l'ai-ik-ydte-. 

My younger (consanguine) ditto ( ditto )• 

My female first cousin (if older) ( ditto ). 

d’ar-doatinga (or d’ar-icijinga)-Vai-\k-ydlt -. 

'I 

1 

My elder half-sister (whether } , ditto ) 

uterine or consanguine) $ '* 

■ 

j dia chdnol-denloba-ydte•• 

My female first cousin (if younger) ( ditto ). 

d'ar-doatinga -pail -. 

My younger half-sister (if uterine) ( ditto ). 

d'&kb-k&m-pail 

My „ „ (if consanguine) (ditto). 

r d'ar-doat inga-pail -. 

\jd ’a r-wtj inga -pail-. 

My first cousin’s husband (if older) ( ditto ). 

1 

My elder half-sister’s husband ^ 

(whether uterine or consan- V ( ditto ). 
guine) ) 

j -dia cMnoldeMOba-ydle-l'd-ik-ydte-. 

My first cousin’s husband (if younger) (ditto). 

dar-ddatinga-pail-l'd-ik-ydtc-. 

My younger (uterine) half-sister’s } . . 

husband $' L '* 

d' dkil-kam-pail-V d->k-ydie-. 

My younger (consanguine) ditto ( ditto ). 

(T ar-doalinga (or d’ar -ioijinga)-pail-l’d-ik-ydtc- 

The relationship subsisting between a 
married couple’s p<arents. 

^dkd-ya-kal- 
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APPENDIX IX. 

USj of PROPER NAMES. TOGETHER WITH A LIST OF THE " FLOWER” 
navies borne by young women during maidenhood and early 
married life, and a list of the various seasons. 


- - 



Name of trw> 

Netful uf tb-er 

Karnes of the 

Ptoper 

nskmtM 

“ Flower 

fur insect) 

rarioni mizlar 

prjncipaJ 

{tttttflWW *0 nflfn asaf*#).‘ , 

H^uXe, * 1 

in Ht'iumnA 

s^aeonu. 

gca>m^ 


katiola 

j-cbriipvi ^ 

Hkem- 

(Ucra-udM ] 

1 )dpar * 

jirciffti 

hpa 

cif/tp- 

rAifi/j- ttdb- J 

j* 

6fa 

UkcUd 


jul' 

|kf 



bbsld 

tom 

i L 

jot- 

jrjr-i«f6- 


&ird 

vUha 

ora 

am- 




ftfrab 

nMuta 

| 

jrhjtt- 

jftftfa-tcdh- 


y rt-lorl'j. ■> 

feord 

ngonyula 

t&tih - 

tdtib+t&tk* 


■ slso 
r&pv&b- " 

bfilhitfo 

ni4H 

J 1 * ** { 

irfr-f- 

ffin-wfib* 

h» 

bftrfa 

fulfil tt 

fea/ci- 

b&jz'ttdih- 



hiirfijn 

pfitt/it 

tAtjla 


pui^h-u^h- 



Ckttia 

f&whln 

balgf* 


hjilanAK- 

j 



ckfirmila 

piirvjti 

j-ricAr ^ 

ricAr- 

rfchtH^ 


■) 

doni 

rfa 


, <: ^ij'/pj/r-tc-d ■? - 

h * 


tfniai 

rl^la 

thwjara 


ChiiIwU{fl-vM- 

l 


Iftt 

lotM 

j^rAarojjfi ^ 

bnlu^ 

itJpHfja-Wvtf* ' 




l&rn 

ekfirap- 

cMrap-uAb* 



ji&m 

i&ptofa 

tt^i 

Ufiietofn 

j'cAcnra ^ 

Hjj&tn-H 

chtnam* 

6§ 

whh- 

l 9 


kSta 

iroi^W 

11 f 

rdr- 

rdr-tc^^- 



kdttja 

1 yta<t 

pflJ* -j 

ffiktu 

y6Ut-uAb- 

' 



■ Thw following Ffinfcwfe* reny **nw Im ilium mu* c|i» um?oI t \y^ nnm^ :—Whrni * woman ii cucrmi* 
uho nmi hnr huihiuitl (J*£ltlfl what- rLatiit Ihn child shall 1 »*P; ha a HHUplf muld» L|u-y oftyii sulti-’l Ihot 
i>f a relative fri&ml or chuff. ^uppoiim^ * hn immr la hr f 4 d, ttrwttkl tho infant prova t» bo 

a faaj*twi»<!allv 4 Muojid,. tir. U a girl, tiSaMla (jwi- A|ijb VII, toot note h) r Tbw* NUffts** app!W 
imly 'hiring tb firrt two or thff* ytam. after whkh* until rh* (Hiriod "f imWiy, Ik liul miild Hr. 
knowti ft* ami thv ifirl n* fidi-fob unUI .ilii" lutiviihI ji£ WumanlroiEl, wltatii i» Bftitl t-. b hm 

(or and rarrtittft* * +l flo-av-r " mma, w a prolix to hm proper. at birth, Ky thin method 

11 bKOmiNikwim tkir ^mng warnm nm mturingt^iblf- TO# \ttrmi: filjfhtMt fin-acril**! 

whti’li tibi>^riitn in, fltkxv-AFdoiji IhrtiupDUt c U— p-iu, ihi* ,l " ftflixro brtiorrij m uuth cjin* dep^uti? 

an whldiof th*i» iTr^ Hnappgnw bo m nouPMFiyrbitn i ht'jnrl 1*1 mini* iimfurity. S Cor hutim-in-. i hiv 
hSiduM bj b 1 ihh.I 1 .- ll» ihllI ul Aiijfuiil, v.Imti i.In- rhuinuyn irtirnKiirpiin dulb-OfUiLdo-' • lk Sri fh.ur i■ ■ 
^ja^tUd would rXi^pwfrt^To. and t bin compound. nxm^ would bn b^nu* by hrr utiril ^tn- 

matrix I uiul WB3 « irDiOinf, whk<n * 1 ir> ,f IlGUfr ’’ iiiutld “■ouhi m>n plruM to l ho ti*nn rAiion fur i-A d no ]. 
Iiiinwnl-tl!^ Id >t,s-li\: 4 ■ - frhlrfl *lm r"llLLtI* UMllf M i Inl tin- nut of loo Ilfs-, If. hwrvrr, fthi‘ Ll’TRlifi fthiliJ 
Ifttl ft woman hftf tl> po** n»me y< or-s nf mumi'd Itffr before bring oddrraMHl un Hjnn, Ai it mnoly, It 

l«Vf-T. 1uL|»|U!ILlL lluit Ml «L£JV >lf [ luOl fl flJJllL tWl t [I n I Lll ll t I Hrt t Ui i ■ YJJLIII^ IV I.II LII U I i AFf fiJlLTi 11 Itt-ri riTI£ T t|l» tlfllfll' 

1 ‘&DWWT ^ fttid hirih nmtu*** + h** pottiitt* HI ^ tff i-nnfu*ion atiiing'in thin n'MpvtX \m vpjj mtnotfr. 

Slttm? HO crtuiU.m p^ii Cn in n-irnrd to lhn ollwc nkk'^ntntn nre :Er^M|Oi-nt ly Sfivcn t 0 

yfttmfiC mm lu fttliikhni to *omo p 4 >r*rmnJ i^cuNfinty, &ji fur nxninpK bin j:*% Ut- having bi^ 

W s osifckfth tm hi*vinj; In * 1 n liiiml frem ii nnakft^hitf> : ioro-?ifa ((m- «atndU) r ho 

luviiif had n pr<rtubfira:U b« 1 Sy In Inin youth. Tfi^n oirk-touiu^ rfiug to Out Ummr Ehnmr-Jr lib.'. 

ii 111* > M-r.o Mi ■*11m 1 ' phyMtuftl i'Hvwl ^>r ■■Lt-fftmnly, fFurtbor dfttftll t isn I hip HUbjtfcrt will Lw 
found ill vtu /nurjt. ifoy. inif. tl^.l 5 T Tot, Xtl. pp. 137 -® ] 
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APPENDIX TX—ambi. 


Explanatory Remarks. 

1. ilestowed on girts on Attaining maturity, 

2. For t Ik* Ijotanieii! Humes irf treirn, ate App. XI, 

3. uxiA- signifies "WJWfln" 

4. Thu ’jrf-par*" fominrnctff about the middle of November and terminate about the 

middle of February. It comprise* the " cool hGasOQ”, 

5 . This embraces the Summer and Autumn of ill# year Hongy 1$ abundant at t|jr- 
m mme iitfiaent of the reumn, during the COureo o| which the principal fruit trees are in 
bearing. It lasts about three months, sis-, till about the middle of May. 

IS. Lit., season of ahundamv. 

7, This period t* called lada-Mu (dirt-body) owing to their practice of stncariiiL' 
their person* with the ?ap of a plant of the Alpinja sp, (called jirri-) whan engaged in 
removing u boney-comb, swarming with bees, from u tree. 

8 Is Uunwii a* t&a-t&nff-dinln- f lit. (fruit l-treu leaflet J in allusion to the fresh foliage 
of Spring, and l/vsts about 3$ moatliH, i.c. ( till about the dust of August, more than half 
“ the mine.” 

<j h hnown as gumvl-tedb* and lasts about 24 months, n:., till about the middle of 
November, and compriSOu the latter portion of the rainy season, 

10. The 6dfio in a slug found in rotten Logs of gurjon wood (aw drain, App. XI). h 
Ls gapped in ft leaf and cooked before it eaten. Prior to this its tail ih hrtylten off 

end thrown away (hence fopngffi-)- 

11 Tht , ditfttm- is the larva of the great capricorn is beetle (Ceram byi heros). and is 
found in nt wIy-fftllL’u togs, whence it Is scooped out (hi-noo kvpvQa-), and then cooked and 

eaten, 

12. This embmees the ai* months of the rainy reason. 
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APPENDIX X. 


TERMS INDICATING CERTAIN PERIODS OF THE DAY AX'D NIGHT, THE 
PHASES OF EACH LUNATION, VARIOUS TIDES, WINDS. CLOUDS, Ett. 


Though tin? Andamanese ajo nutinJIy cdn^nt with ft tough method t*f ratrkonlr'^ 
fiM-ciiurnft! -v. well as noetuntal-ihc terina In u*- amply Msrw to mint nil rmjuem^ni^, 
They &tK follow :— 


First appearance of dawn 
Between <la hh and suniiwe „ , 

Sunrise ,, „ *, , * 

From siinriftp to about 7 *. TO- , 

f rising sttn 
Foirnoon < 

I bi g sun ,. 

Noori .* .. *. iB 

f from noon til! 3 p, m* * * 

Afternoon < _ 

| from J p r io. till about .7 p. til. 
Front 3 p. in. till *nn*p| 


uvin^/fi- 

; dilma- 

boda-ta-Mg (alp 


b6do<hdmg- 

bQdo-th&H- 

tkkt&rltt-lvrintja- 

J bOdo-l 'dr-tft »/a ivja -; 
t f!-d r-diya nga* 
fiftt- 


SuflSClr 

Twilight .« *i 

After dark till near midnight 
Midnight ** fg 


st-dJU-ddatJO' 

r/iirtitf-cA^u- 


Owlng to thdr inability to count they have no mnum of denoting the number of 

Junalioft* occurring during nAolnr ye*r which, with them, rorunats nf thru* main cl i visions* x \? : 
/*Spar« s the tool HiMn ; tjjrt *Wo-, th* liOt h>llmid ; and tb* minv -•*>;*-*'ti TbfHc 

a^im are flnb^lffidftd into twenty minor ^omuis (ssr App. fX], named for the mu* part 
after vnrfoiiH tim wliieh, flowering at saeomive praxis, fifloTd tins nrce*ttary HOimv* of 
supply to boncy-bcwu* 

Thn lunar pur if id* rec-u^n i^d ar e 

The waxing moon .. tiff&r-ta*wnfaffftnga- fliif. " moon growing 

The waning moon ., . * .. figar‘Mr-6doiirtngtt- {W. nnjon diminish- 

ing 

while the four phases of each lunation am indicated ns follow?* :— 

Now moon * * . . ** ,. djBf. tUtvtn - j/aArr - (fit “ i noon- bu by -Hitial I" 1 >- 

First quarter . .. ,, T . .. C^r-thfin^ (fil. iJ moon-big *% 

Full liirvun . - «■ * * .. (lit. tl moon* body M b 

linst quarter * .* * * + * *, dgar-idwsb- [lif T 41 moOrt-tHn r> ). 

Thai they, moreoTsr. rwcogni$c the Influence of this luminary upon the Hdr< (Atila-J 
maniff-ft from timir terntH denotiug high und low tide at Ml-morui in tlv following l^L of 
rfWgnisrNi tidal ptmr-ra ■— 


lAw-tlde 

High-tide at fnlbmoon 


{ Liila^chumifj- ; 

ir-rdr-tG-lp.pam 

Mla-ka- 


QffaT'hila- 
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APPENDIX X,—canid* 


Low-tide lit fuU-moon ** 

High-tide fit new-moon ,. *■ ** -- ** 

Low-tide at ditto -+■ * ^ ** »* 

Ditto at day-brauk 
Flood-tide (generic) 

Ditto at fiiil-and ftew-moon (forenoon) 

Ditto ditto (alternoon) .. 

Ditto between sunset and rising of waning moon - * 
Ebbtide (generic} 

Ditto at foil- and now-moon (forenoon) .* 

Ditto ditto (aftorivooii} „ 

Neap-tide 


dgar-p&di- 
yichttf-Mla- 
ytfAar.jrfdi'- 
(vya - 1 

to (or k&tayb&nga- 
ptimuf-Hfa*- 
idrbur^-tdla-^ 
dkH-lig-pdl^* 4 * 
eto (or kdtay&mga^ 
Qilmid-pddi- 1 
bfrr-b6mng~p&di - 3 
nnro- 


The four cpnifral paint* oj ikz a>nipa&§f arc distinguished. The terras tteed are not 
derived from prevalent winds, hul, in ihe coses of €u4 imd wtd, have tv fcrence to the xun ; 
the word for tho former (tMr-mfipu-) &ignifytng " appe*irmg-faC£-pJ*oe^' and for Lire latter 
(tor-m%w*) indicating 11 disapp^ari Qg^face-pUce/' The term for rtruA ia the T ^P*" 

rale (distinct) place," white the meaning and derivation of that denoting tmth (fJ-drjarm**) 
remain doubtful. 


The im'rtdsare distinguished as follows : — 


NhE, wind 
&W. wind 
N.W. wind 
3.E. wind 


/w2/jar4dr 

ekrto-M-; tfamul-id. 

chdljikarua- 

cMln-td- 


T]je second flftmfla of the first two refer to the seasons Lrt which those winsla arc 
rEspcotiTvlv prevalent (nee App, IX). The reason aligned for the name of th* 
N E. wind f 1 * God^ wind "*) Is that it blown from that region Ln which is situated the invisi¬ 
ble legendary bridge ipidga-ldr-chA upa-) which connects their world with paradise (sec 

paradbej. 


Th*y recognise three form* of dawts indicating them thus cumuteu, *,., Jdwto-; 
stratusnjTi-nt^a^arn^a- ami nimbus.»*« y&m*U*dfya* 

Of the store md contteMtiuma "Qrfatfi belt " alone fa found to beat a Hama 
thiaifl due to the fact that they never venture out of Bight of land, and experience no ruKvsuity 
for studying thu bearing of the variaiiB planch at different Hraons, or for distinguishing 
them by name, They n however, Identify the L€ Milky-way/ 8 which they name ip-yofawa*, 
and poetically ctetfribe aa <J the path u^d by *h* angels M pnoniim-}. 

1 Occurs S or S da>K aI to new And Ftdl-uiocn Mid eh u fpvoritu Iin3fl for collecting kLloIU il^li. 

; Between a nmJ 9 *-m+ 

i Bcrtwem a ami u p«m* 

4 Fjivcmta tiinator turtle hunting. 

* Hl iryana “* uppuM w occur in only one otter word, yue,* *■ fdr-jono/* see App. III. 
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APPENDIX XI * 


LIST OF SOME OF THE TREES AND PLANTS IN THE ANDAMAN JUNGLES. 

Andamanese name. 1 Botanical name. 

Remarks. 


abnga - (a) 1 
aina- 
alaba - 
dm- (a) (e) 
apara- (d) (k) 

also dbad - 

araga - 
drain - (m) 
fcada- (o) 


Dillenia pilosa 
Dipterocarpus alatus. 
Melochia velutina. 
Calamus, sp. No. 1. 

Ptychosperma Kuhlii. 


Dipterocarpus laevis 
Rhizophora conjugata 


(Burm.) Kanyin ngi. 

(See App. XIII, item 66). 


s 

l 


(Hindi) Palatva. 

(Burm.) Bebia. 

(Burm.) Kanyin byu Gurjon-oil 
tree. 

(Burm.) Byuma. (See App. XIII, 
item 1.) 


badama- 
badar - (a) 
baila- (a) (b) 
bdja - (y) 

bdlak- 

balya- 
bdraia- ( e) 
bdtaga- (a) 
bela - 
bema- 
berelcdd- 
berewi - 
bibi - 
biriga - 
birtat- 
bitim - 
bol- (t>) 
b&ma- 

borowa - (u) 

botolcoko - (p) 
bub- 

bukura- (i) 

bur- 
butu- 
chdb- (a) 
chddak- 
chdge- 

chai- 

chaij- (a) (6) 
chdkan- (6) 

ckdlanga- (q) 


Soraetia tomentosa (?) 

Terminalia procera 
Sterculia (? villosa) 

v 

• • • • ^ 

Caryota sobolifera 
Ceriops Candolleana 
Natsatium herpestes 
Albizzia Lebbek (?) 

Glycosinis pentaphylla 
Claoxylon affine (?) 

Terminalia (? citrina) 

Planchonia valida 

Sophora sp. 

Calamus sp. 

Claoxylon sp. 

Myristica longifolia | 

Sabia (?) 

Ancistrocladus extensus (?) 
Diospyros (?) nigricans ] 


Rubiaceae 

Paratropia venulosa 

• • • • ^ 
Semecarpus anacardium 
Entada pursoetha 

Pterocarpus daibergioides 


(Burm.) Bambway byu. 

(Burm.) Sabu-bani. 

(See Journ. R. Anlhrop. Inst., 
vol. XII, p. 161). 


(Burm.) Madama. 
(Burm.) Kulcko, 


(Burm.) Bambway ngi. 


Ground Rattan. 

(Hindi) Jaiphal. 
(Burm.) Zadipho . 


Bastard ebony, or marble wood 
(superior variety). See ptcha-. 

Extensively used in making arrows. 
(Hindi) Baddm. 


Bows are generally made from 
this tree. 

(Hindi) Bildwa. 

(Hindi) Sisu. 

(Burm.) Padaulc. 


• It was chiefly owing to the kind assistance afforded by the late Sir Georg 

Superintendent of the Botanic Gardena at Howrah (Calcutta), that I have been abl 
the scientific names of many of the trees in this list. 

1 See Notes at end of this Appendix 


King, when 
to ascertain 
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APPENDIX XI— contd. 

Andamanese name. 

Botanical name. 

Remarks. 


chdm- ( j) 

chamli- 

chdngia- 


chap - 
chdlo- 

cheiuga-yuanga- 

chenir - (or chenara -) 

chilip- 

choad - 

chobaV 

chongara- (a) 

chopa - (o) 

cAo6- (<*) 

choknga- 
cholij - 
cAor- (») 

choram- 

ddkar-tdla- 

dMebla- 
dod - 

(<*) (/) 

domto- (p) 

dumla- 

dura- 


Areca laxa of Hamilton (a variety 
of Areca triandra) 

Cynometra polyandra 
Calamus sp. 

Terminalia sp 

Albizzia Lebbek (?) 

Hopea odorata 
Leea sambueina 
Diospyros densiflora (?) 

Atalantia sp. 

• • • • 

Leguminosae 
Calamus sp. No. 2 

Goniothalamus Griffithii 
Hypolytrum trinervium 
Celtis cinnamonea 
Scolymus cornigerus 

Hydnocarpus 

Xanthophyllum glaucum 
Myristica Irya 

Mimusops Indica (or ? littoralis) 
Guettarda speciosa 

Barringtonia raceraosa 


Leaves used in thatching huts, 
and for making the warning 
wreaths round a grave or desert¬ 
ed encampment. 

{ (Hindi) Siris. 

} (Burin.) Tsit. 

(Burin.) Thingam-byu. 


(Burm.) Maukaraung. 


$ The fruit somewhat resembles 
l a medlar in flavour. 


{ (Hindi) ? Lai chini. 

I (Burm.) ? Chandu. 

Sometimes used for paddle making. 
(Hindi) Mowa. 

(Burm.) Kapdli thxt . 

(Burm.) Fishum. 


eletala- 
emej- (6) 
engara - (a) 
erepaid-tdt- 
gdcho- 
gad- 

geldim - (a) 
gereng- (n) 


Terminalia bialata 
Musa sp. 

Strychnos nux vomica 

Calophyllum spectabile 
Leguminosae sp. 

Bombax malabaricum 


guQTncL- 

VUr (6) 

jd- (a) 

jala- 

jangma- (a) 
ydga- 
jini- (a) 


Trigonostemon longifolius 

Pandanus (?) 

Gluta longipetiolata 
Rubiaceae 

Stephania hernandifolia 
• • • • 

Alpinia sp. 


for- 


Odina Wodier 


Wild plantain. 


} (Hindi) Sembal. 

I (Burm.) Dtdu. 

$ Its leaves are crushed and appli- 
t ed to malarial fever patients. 

(Burm.) Thip-pyu. 


See Joum . R. Anihrop. lnst.> 
vol. 12, p. 353. 

(Burm.) Nubbhl. 

_ 
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APPENDIX XI —contd. 


Andamanese name. 


Botanical name. 


Remarks. 


julaij- (b) 
jdmu- (a) 

kddaka- 
kai- (a) 


Dendrolobium umbellatum 
? Bruguiera gymnorhiza, or Rhiz- 
phora mucronata. 

Ficus hispida 
Mangifera sylvatica 


^ (Burm.) Byubo. 
Wild mango. 


kai-ita - (a) (b) 
kdpa- (a) (A) 

kdred- (a) 

kdrega- (a) 
kokan- (r) 
kon- (a) 
kdrtdla - 
kudnga- 
kunra- 


Uche - 


lekera- 
logay (a) 
lokoma- 
mdchal- 
maii - (x) 


Artocarpus chaplasha 
Licuala (probably peltata) 

? Sterculia (or Sanadera Indica) 

Diospyros sp. 

Pajanelia multijuga 
DiospvTos sp 
Grifiithia longiflora 
One of the Rubiacese 
Dracontomelum sylvestre 

Lactaria salubris 


Leguminos© sp. 
Angiopteris evecta 
• • • 

Atalantia sp. 
Sterculia (?) 


S (Hindi) KcUhar. 

I (Burm.) Toung-peng. 

"The fruit contains a nut which 
„ aftcr being sucked is broken 
when the shell is eaten and 
„ fc be kernel is thrown away. 


The fruit being large and round 
is often used as a moving 
4 target by being rolled along 
the ground or down a slope 
t an d shot at while in motion. 


(Burm.) Auk yenza. 


mang - (a) (6) (I) 


Pandanus Andamanensium 


(Hindi) keoro . 


monag- 
mdt- 

midwin- (a) 
ngdtya- (a) 
ngeber- (6) 
huraimo- 
odag- 

odorma- (a) 
oli-(a) 
olma - 
dro- 

dropa- (a) (b) (i) 

orta-tdt- (a) (g) 

pd- (6) 

paima- 

paitla - (6) 

pdb- 

pdr- 


Mesua ferrea 

Heritiera littoralis 
Anacardiaceae 
Bruguiera sp. 
Cycas Rumphii 
Ficus sp. No. 1 
Eugenia sp. 


(Hindi) Sdl. 
(Burm.) Qangua. 


Ficus (probably macrophy 11a) 
• • • • 

Chickrassia tabularis 


(Burm.) Thisundice. 
(Burm.) Ngazu . 


Baccaurea sapida 

Uvaria micrantha 
Semecarpus (?) 

Clausena (probably Waliichii) 


s (Hindi) Khatta phal. 
\ (Burm.) Kanazo . 

(Burm.) Thikadoe t 


Lagerstroemia regina (? hypoleuca) 
Leguminosae sp. 


(Burm.) Pima. 
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APPENDIX XI —conld. 


Andamanese name. 


Botanical name, 


Remarks. 


pdra - 
pdrad 


patak- 


pdtla - 


Gramineae 


Meliosma simpiicifolia 


Asplenium nidus 


fLeaves sometimes used as 
1 ° aprons 99 by women. See 

| dogota and (/). The kernel 
^ of the seed is eaten. 

S See Joum. Roy. Anihrop. 
( hist., Vol. 12, p. 151. 


pGdag- 
p&ti- (a) 
pttaing- 

picha - (») 

pidga- (w) 


pilita- 


pirij- 
piti- 
po- (t) 
por - (a) 

ponid- 


pua - 

pulain - (b) 
ptilia- (b) 
pulka- 

puta - (6) 

rd- 

rd6- 

rdr- 


r&u- 

reche- 

reg-Vdka-chdl- 

ridi- 

rim - (s) 
r bioin- 
tdlanga-tat- 


t&lapa- 


tdn- 


Gnetum scandens 
Memecylon varians 

Diospyros 


Gnetum edule 

Afzelia bijuga 
Derris scandens 
Bambusa Andamanica 
Korthalsia (or Calamosagus) sea 
phigera. 

probably Schmeidelia glabra 
Bambusa 


{ Bastard ebony or marble wood 
(inferior variety). See bdkura- 
(ante). 

Common cane. 

{ Fibre extensively used, vide 
Joum . Roy. Anihrop. Inst.,. 
Vol. 12, pp. 383-5. 


(Female) 


(Burm.) Kimberlin. 

Male variety, used for making 
the shaft of the turtle-spear 
and for poling canoes. 

(Burm.) Ngdzu sp. No. 1. 


Mucuna sp. 

Memecylon (probably capitella- 
tum). 

Nipa fruticans 
Dendrobium secundum 
Phoenix sp. 

Eugenia (?) 

Ficus laccifera 

Eugenia sp. 

Polyalthia Jenkinsii 

Bambusa (?) nana 

Celtis (or Gironniera) 

Syzygium Jambolanum 
Antitaxis calocarpa 

Terininalia trilata (?) 

Corypha macropoda 


Dhunny leaf palm. 

(Hindi) Kajnr. 

{ (Hindi) Chandan. 

) (Burm.) Tau-ngim. 

{ (Hindi) Bargat. 
f (Burm.) Ngidu. 

(Burm.) Mai-dmbu. 

Used for making the shafts oi 
the rdtatirlij and tolbod - 
arrows. 

(Burm.) T ingam. 

(Burm.) Gangua ngee. 

(Burm.) ? Ngdzu sp. No. 2. or 
Kyu na lin. 

(Hindi) Chuglam. 
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APPENDIX XI —conld. 

Andamanese name. 

Botanical name. 

Remarks. 


tdpar- 
tdlib- (o) (») 
tt- 

tolcal- 
tol- 
top- 
tola - 
tW- (6) 
udala - 
u j- (a) 
ul- 

utara- 

icaifia- 

nxinga- 

tcai'unga - 

i cilima- 
ydrla - 
f/dtigi- 
yere- 
ydlba- 


Erycibe coriacae 
Croton argyratus (Blyth) 


Amo mum dealbatum (or sericeum) 
Barringtonia Asiatica 
• • • • 

Menispermaceae 
Pandanus verus 
Tetranthera lancoefolia 
Carapa obovata 
Maranta grandis (or Phrynium 
grande) 

• • • • 

Pterospernum acerifolium 

• • • • 

Podocorpus polystachia. 

• • • • 

Rubiaceae 
Sterculia sp. 

Anodendron paniculatum 


(Burm.) Chaunu. 
Burm.) Kidtalung . 

Burm.) Pyu . 


See App. XU!, item 76. 
(Burm.) Penleong. 


{ (Hindi) Jungli saigon. 
| (Burm.) Pdnu . 
(Burm.) TAif min. 


See App. XIII, item 64. 


(а) Fruit is eaten. 

(б) Seed is eaten. 

(c) Heart of the tree is eaten. 

((f) Pulpy portion of spathe is eaten. 

(e) Leaf stems used in manufacture of sleeping-inat*. (App. XIII, item 23.) Leaves used for 
thatching purposes. 

(/) Rotten logs used as fuel; leaves used by women as M aprons (dbunya-) (see Joum. Roy . Anthrop. 

Inst., Vol. 12, pp. 330-1 and App. XIII, item 79.) V¥TT „„ 

( g ) Stem of this plant used for the frame and handle of the hand-net (frdd-), see App. XIII, item 20. 

(h) Leaves used for thatching, for screens (see App. XIII, item 74), for bedding, for wrapping round 
corpse, for packing foed for journey, prior to cooking, etc. 

(f) Rotten logs used as fuel. 

(;) Used in manufacture of the fore-shaft of the nUa-, tirUy, tolbdd -, and chdm - arrows (vide App. 
XIII, items 2, 3, 4, and 0) and sometimes also the skewer (item 77). 

(k) Leaves used for thatching and for bedding. 

j [i) Leaves used in the manufacture of articles of personal attire (see App. XIII, items 25, 27, 28, 

31). 

(m) The middle portion of rotten logs used for torches. 

(n) Rarely used for making canoes. 

(o) Used for adzes, sometimes for foreshafts of arrows and for making children’s bows. 

(p) Leaves used for the flooring of huts. 

(q) Buttress-like slab roots used for making the sou n d ing -boards employed when dancing. 

(r) Used for making canoes. 

(e) Resin used in manufacture of kdnga-ta-b&j - (see App. XIII, item 62). 

(t) Used in making the Qdb- t kai .and sometimes the l©<7- (sec App. XIII , items 82, 80 and 10). 

(u) Generally used for making paddles and the leaves for bedding. 

(v) Used for making chaft of hog-spear. 

(tc) Used for making baskets, fastenings of adzes, turtle-spears, torches, (touy-) and of bundle^ ; 
also for suspending buckets, for stitching cracks in canoes and in thatching. 

(x) Used for making canoes ; the resin is employed in making torches. 

(y) Used for making canoes, pails, and eating-trays. 
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APPENDIX XTI, 


LSST UP SHELL-FISH COMMON LY KNOWN TO THE ANDAMANESE, 


An'kimuicse name. 


Scientific nam?* 


Remarks 


bad- (f) 
hoda-ofe- (a) 1 
btidyi-ate- (A) 

M- 

tMptfa* (6}l 
ch Anya- l a 6t-ck ulcul- 
<Arj - {uLio ch6kt) 
chUi- (&} 
rJiak$t&- 
4h&roiti' (fl) 
tMuvii* (s) 

rJ m- m 

tin- 

gawn- 

gartto*m+ (d 
fwo-<8fl- {a) 
jam (ct) 
JirfcEf-d* 
jFGwl-1M 

jurumn-rdkA-bang* 

tdinruj- 

kdmda- 

km- («3 

kpil&p («) 

Jot- (o) 
k&ibij «) 

JfJu 

(a) 

irtiTifei- (a) 
mjfred- (d) 
rnarmu- (a) 


MonodontA 0 Lnheol 
DdpiiiuyEu Iftdxxtata 
Peefren (I) Indies 
PtoTOoerfly* ehiTAgra 
Mwlx tribuluR 
P1eLJ3:i {? JqULtlOflSA) 
Pinna (?) 

\ ebnrneus 

Scolymus roraigenia 
Trutneua crooea 
Mutex (? jMlmu-rc>$afi) 
Fema c phi p pi urn 
Dent all urn oetcignnEim 
Turbo (t) 

Naasa (l trank) 
Purpura Ferried- 
Cyretm (?) 

OafitliideA tefcsoopium 
Solon vagina 
Trochofl (t obelkcna) 
Ax<m gfisnosa 

m + * * 

Tctda-oxm squamosa 
* * * * 

M »« 

Turbo marniuratui 
Ctasta g!ona 
VRflttft (?} 

VffFiWH m+?roi 
Putdlfl variate tin 


Large edible crab, S*e Diet. 


Scallop. 

Scorpion shell. 

Bouquet-holder aboil. 


Rose-bud sfafdL 

Top-nhidL 
Pog-ichilL. 


Itaw-lfcb. 


Small edible crab. See Diet, 

Prawn* See Diet. 

Shrimp. Sc* Diet* 

Ih eaten by the tribe only* 

lie I met -shell. K tug-couch * 

Pattern'Abut Vanns* 

Rock-limpet. 


1 [a\ denote* those that are tfftkftd and eaten by all, whilo {b) LwlLroteti th^m that m cooked »| 
by porawi only* 
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APPENDIX XII— contd. 


Andamanese name. 


Scientific name. 

Remarks. 

fibred- 

Mitra adusta 

Mitre-shell. 

6do* 

Nautilus pompilius 


ola- (a ) 1 

Ccrithium ( ? nodulosum) 


dlaJ'ig-wdd 


• • • • 

Hermit-crab. See Diet. 

olog- 

Strombus (? pugilis) 


paidek - (a) 

Area (?) 


pail - (b) 

Mytilus smaragdinua 

Sea-mussel. 

pailia - (6) 

Pharus (?) 


pdp-ola - (a) 

Turbo porphyreticus 


pile - (o) 

Circe (?) 


pdrma- (a) 

Area (?) 


puluga-l'ar-dlang- 

Dolium latelabris (? galea) 


riketo- 

Hemicardium unedo 


rokta - (6) 

Cyrena (?) 


tdra-dla- (a) 

Natica albumen 


tailig-punur - 

Conus (? nobilis) 


lei- (a) 

Bulla naucum 

Bubble-shell. 



r Cypraea Arabica 
„ Mauritiana 

Cowry. 

J&im- 

-< 

„ Talpa 

» Tigris 

„ Vitellus 


til- 


Cassis Madagascariensis (? also 
» tuberosa) 

Queen-conch. 

toina- 

Ostrea (?) 

Eaten many years ago but not 

tua- (a) 

Trochus Niloticus 

now. 

(a) 

Cyrena (?) 

See App. XIII, item 51 (d-ta- 
lit.j ushell). 

iichup- 

Conus textile 

Cone shell. 

dyo- 

? Turbinella pyrum 

Chank (or shank)-shetl. 

wal - (6) 

Spondylus (?) 

Thorny oyBter. 

trd&a- (a) 

1 

• • • • 0 

Lobster, also craw(or cray)-fish. 

wdngata- (a) 

Area (? granosa) 


trap- (6) 

Ostrea (?) 

Oyster. 

y&di-V&r-ite- (a) 

Haliotis glabra (alsoH. asininus) 

, Ear-shell. 


1 (a) denote 9 those that aro cooked and eaten by all, while (6) indicates those that are cooked and 
eaten by married persona only. 
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Plait xaa 


fNDJAr* AMIQUARV, 



fitf. a JnmntrS uf I he "Hume" ftl Pinfl Blair. l^ ir, I 

In centre villi clay Ikad^^rin)!]. 


[ ii| p \\ n man ■ in n urm? r 



i\%. h, C^ort Blair "Hume" inmulfN 1^01 














Plate Xiil. 
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Photo by Bnurn^ A Shepherd- Calcutta. 

fig. a- Types of the early inmates of the “Home” at Port Blair, ictr« 1880). 



fig, h. Group taken in 1875-6 at Port Blair. The majority are smeared with either 
clay or red oxide of iron pigments. (See Paint, items 4 & 5, p. 99 and App. Xiu)« 
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